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PREFACE 





1912 appeared the first volume of the Cambrli^ Hisi^ry uj In^n^ under 
die able editorship of the bte Professor E* J. Rapson. It \vas welcomed 
in India as a model work of its kind^ because of the vast scholarship arid 
sound judgement of Professor Rapson and his kamed coUabomors. A 
certain group of Indian historians^ however^ looked at the work with in- 
dilTerence, for thdr national pride was touched and they thought that the 
accurate history of a country could be written only by its own people. This 
view of theirs was in a certain manner proved correct by the subsequent 
vobmes of the Cambridge Hfwhich l^trayed the prej udiced mind of die 
editors on the one hand, and their lack of historical vision and penetrating 
research on the other. As a result of this impression several schemes were 
dravm up for the compilation and publication of a new comprehensive history 
of India, to be written from the Indian point of view by Indian scholars- The 
most notable of these proposals have been the Bharatiya Itihas Parisad Scheme, 
the Indian History Congress Scheme, and the Aligarh Historical Research 
Institute Scheme. The last two schemts were united in a single plan only a 
few years after thdr formulation, whilst the third, sponsored by the Indian 
History CongresSj, has also been arnalgarnated recently with the recofistitued 
Bharatiya Itihas Parisad Scheme^ the reason for this being that the aims and 
objects of all diree schemes have proved to be substantially the $ame^ that is 
to promote the production of a comprehensive history of India written from 



the Indian point of view. 

Simultaneously with the emergence of the throe original suggestions for a 
history of the whole of India^ some universities sponsored schemes for the 
detailed histories of their respeetive provinces, based upon up-to-date dis¬ 
coveries made by Indian schob rs in the fields of Epigraphy and Axchaeobgy^ 
as well as on the interpretation given by them of extant religious texts and 
contemporarv records, and on the correct appreciation of the artistic and 
iconographic significance of Indian sculpture throughout the period. In this 
respect Dacca University was the first to publish an authoritative history of 
Bengal under the able editorship of Dr. R. C. Majumtiar. In Hyderabad 
Professors Haioon Khan Shirw^ani and ^Ali Yar K^an (now Nawab 'Ah 
Yavar Jung Bahadur) submitted to the Government a plan for the publica¬ 
tion of a comprehensive history of the Deccan in five volumes. Tliis scheme 
was temporarily shelved by the Government because there was at the 
time a heavy drain on the finances of the State owing to the outbreak of 
the Second World War. About the same time Dr, YaaJani independently 
submitted a note to the late Sir Akbar Hydari, the then President of the 
Executive Council, in which he described the rich contribution made by the 
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Southern Peninsula to the ecoaomic^ religious^ social, and cultural life of 
India. He also referred in this note to the abundance of rnatcml which is 
available here in the South in the form of contemporary inscrrpdoiis, arthaeo- 
bgical monuments, and continuous authoritative histories and documents 
for a comprehensive history of the Deccan fcom the earliest period up to 
modem times. Sir Akbar had appreciated fully the importance of the "Ali- 
Shirwani scheme, and after the perusal of Dr. Ya^danj's note he advised all 
three proposers to submit a joint scheme to the Government* and assured 
them of his strong support when the case should come up before the Execu¬ 
tive CoundL But shortly afterwards Sir Akbar Hydari retired abruptly from 
the service of the State and the only source of 3sari$faction remaining to the 
sponsors of the joint scheme was that one of them—Nawah ^-^li Yavar Jung 
Ekhadur—was just then appointed to the high post of Secretarj’ to the Govem- 
ment in the Department of ConsdtutEonal Affairs, and he thereupon imme¬ 
diately determined to use all his influence to secure the sanction of the scheme 
by the Government. The previous objection that owing to War condidons 
sufficient funds were not available was again raised by the Council when the 
ca$c came up for decisian before them, and it was with great difficulty and 
only by dint of much padent argument and persistence by Nawab 'All Yavar 
jung that they finally agreed to sanction the scheme on condition that: 

(i) As a beginning only the compilation of the first volume of the pro¬ 
posed work should be undertaken, the cjucstion of the publicadon 
of the remaining volumes to be decided after the termination of the 
war. 

{ii) The cost of the publication should be met from the fixed provisions 
of such departments as were interefrted in the scheme and were willing 
to set apart funds for the purpose. 

The Council further appointed a Board of Editors* consisting first of the 
sponsors of the scheme who were empowered to co-opt scholars both from 
within the State and from outside icto cdllafaoratr with them. The Council also 
approved the appointment of Dr. Yaidani as the Editor of the first volume 
which was to deal with the jVneient period, and also the appointment of 
Professors Haroon Khan Shirwani and Nawab ^Ali Yavar Jung as Editors 
of the volumes for the Medieval and Mt>dcrn periods respectively. "Hiesc 
decisions of the Council were later confirmed by a Firman of His E^taltcd 
Highness. This first Editorial Board was Bubscquently enlarged at the recom¬ 
mendation of the Government, the names of Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan* Dn 
t P- M. Joshi* and Professor Nilakanta Smtri being added to those of the 
original three members. 

The Educatioii Department, the Osmania University, and the Constitu¬ 
tional Affiiirs Department made suitable donations from their own budgeted 
grants to meet the cost of Volume I, as originally eBtimatcd, and when these 
proved inadequate owing to the sudden rise in the prices of printing material 
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smd the wages of ccafKnieii, the Hyderabad State Govctimieni and the 
Osmania University in e<]Lial shares made good the diflerence between the 
c>iiginal estimate and the revised estimate received tom the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, to whom the printmg of the volume was entrusted. 

The Editorial Board, in pursuance of the principles kid down in the 
scheme regarding the scope and general arrangement of the book, have al¬ 
lowed Dr. Yazdani, the Editor of the present volume, to consult well-known 
historians both in the flyderabad State and outside it^ and to choose such 
among them as had already done conspicuous research work on the early 
ruling dynasties of the Deccan to collaborate with him in the compilatiDn 
of the volume* In this cooncKion the Editor would like to acknowledge with 
thanks the valuable counsels of Professor S* Hanumant Rao of the Nizam 
College and of the late Professor D. B, Bhandarkar, which were so willingly 
given and of which full advantage has been taken. Professor Bhandarkar had 
also agreed to write the chapters on the Pre-Satavahanas and Satavihanas, 
but owing to his failing health and subsequent lamented death this under¬ 
taking could not be fulfilled, 'fhe Editor has been fortunate in securing the 
co-operation and help of several eminent historians of the country in the 
execution of the task which lay before him, and the fact that the volume was 
as thoroughly appreciated as it was by competent authoricies with regard to 
both its general and its particular merits is largely due to the eminent scholars 
who have each contributed to the volume on sub|ects pertaining to their own 
special studies. The reader will notice in the book that the First Part dealing 
with the Geography of the Deccan is by Professor Hemchandra Raychau- 
dhuri, that the Second Part on Pre-Satavihanas and Satavahanas has been 
compiled by Professor Gurty Venket Rao, and that Paris lU-VlIl on the 
V^atakas, the CMlukyas of Badanu, the Rashtrakutas, the Chljukyas of 
Kalyanl, the Eastern Chalukyas, and the Yadavas are from the pens of 
Professor A. S. Altekar and Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastd respectively, 
in compiling Part VII, on the Eastern Chalukyas, Professor Nllakanta Sastri 
has been helped by Dr. N. Venkataramanayy^a; similarly the latter, who has 
contributed Part IX on the Kakatiyas, has availed himself of the scholarly 
assistance of Mr. M* Somasekhara Sarma, Fart X, on the Fine Arts of the 
Deccan, has been written by the Editor himself, and the Xlth or concluding 
part of the volume, which is on the Coins and the Currency Sy$teiTi of the 
Deccan, is by Professor A- S, .Altekar^ a recognized authority on this suhiect. 

In describing the ruling dynasties of the Deccan a chronological order has 
been kept, but as some of these dynasrics were contemporary and fought 
against one another for indcpcndencep or for the integrity of thek territories, 
the accounts of some politick events have been repeated, a proceeding which 
was inevitable in following the general pkn of the work actx>rding to which 
the histories of these dynasties have each been given separately in special 
chapters, and not in assuciatiom 
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Ther main sources for the history of the period are ioscriptions^ generally 
in the form of land-grants for religious and other purposes, in %^hich the 
virtues and nrilitary trLumphs of the donors have been recorded often in 
e^tflggcrated rhetorical terms. Great care, however, has been taken, in 
gleaning the necessary infotmarion, to present an authentic account in each 
case. Further, notwitiistanding the Limited nature of the souroes* no pains 
have been spared to compiJe the history in all its aspects, political, social, 
religious, cultural, and economic The reader will find that there are separate 
secHons under these headings in the account of each ruling dynasty. 

The work has been compiled after taking into consideration the require¬ 
ments both of the serious student and of the general reader; thus an attempt 
has been made to present a complete picture of all such events as are neces¬ 
sarily included in order to enable the student to acquire a thorough grasp of 
the subject, whilst minor details and scholastic discussions have generally 
been omittriL The published views of scholars on controversial points are, 
however^ referred to in footnotes. Further, in a work compiled by several 
authors it is obviously difficult to maintain a uniformity of style with regard to 
literarj" expression^ hut the general arrangement of the different Parts of the 
book win be found to he uaiform, and in this cocmexion the Editor has to 
thank his collaborators for carrying out his suggestions with such meticulous 
care. 

As far as the tiansliteradoa of proper names concerned, a middle course 
has been followed. The overburdening of letters by diacritical marks has 
been avoided as fat as practicable and only such symbols have been used as 
are generally to be found in English historical texts published by learned 
institutions and academic bodies. The spellirtg of geographical names follows 
that given in the Imperial and where new names occur the trans* 

litemrion system of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland has 
been followed. Some authors, in their enthusiastic appreciation of the old 
names of provinces and towns which have been revived by the Union Govern¬ 
ment of India since its establisbment, have adopted these in their contribu¬ 
tions, and thus the reader may find the same place mentioned under differenr 
names in the different Parts of the book, pardcularly in the case of those Farts 
which had been compiled and finally printed before or after the adoption of 
the revived nomenclature. Such divergences, however, have been indicated 
fay cross references In the Indes. 

The Board much regrets the delay which has occurred in the publicatEofi of 
the book, but the reasons for this have been beyond its controL Interference 
with the regular course of production has been due to the political distur¬ 
bance, the change of Governmcpt, the setting up of administrative bodies 
involving more than one departmental ttorganization, and last but not least 
the general financial stringency resulting from all the above causes. But, thanks 
to the literary enthusiasm and the enlightened views of the successive Govern- 
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meats of Hydetabad, the imppctance of the wotk ha 5 always been recognised, 
and throngh the influence of Nawab *Ali Yayar Jung and the judicious 
handling of the matter by Mr. L. N. Gupta, first in his capacity as Secretary 
to the Hyderabad Government m the Finance Department, and afterwards a$ 
Educational Secretarj', the grants which had lapsed were restored and per¬ 
mission to proceed with the work was obtained. 

Part Xof thcboolc^ on the Fine Arts of the Deccan, was Issued in i, with 
a view to meeting the wishes of a large number of the delegates who were to 
assemble at the annual session of the Indian National Congress in Hyderabad 
in i9f 5, and who wanted an authoritative work on the historical and artistic 
import of the monuments at EUoia, Ajanta, and other places in the State 
which the delegates desired to visit during their stay. This Part has received 
a w^arm welcome In literary circles as wdl as by the general publiCp and 
a second edition has already been issued. 

The printing of the test, the preparation of the half-tone illustrative 
plates, and the binding of the volume have been done by the University 
Press at Oxford, and the Editor is grateful to the Printer* and to his expert 
staff, for executing the work with great care and interest to ensure for the 
volume the accuracy and artistic effect of a standard book. The index to 
the volume has been prepared by Miss Dorothy Marshall, and the Editor 
thanks her for her expert knowledge in performing this onetous task in a 
scholarly manner. 

G- YAZDANl 

EdtJor 

Oroftgt Grwr 
HyJimbad-Dcc^iat 
/T Janmrj 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DECCAN 

fy PROFESSOIt HEMCHANDRA B.AYCHAUOHURI, PH.D. 

I Kr rtitietielfl ime jiwJ E3tmtj phyiicd ttpccti—soil and 
SCCnccyT rmtuial divifllOO^, moufitairts, fnrfiStS^ lllk^ tmd 
rrncrtj dJbct csf phfvcil features upon bwtoiyr 
n Tfce Dwcftn in scrfpturtl imd epic traiiiiiDii* tiibei n«tJiJ4fe 
the Azynn palc^ tiarty povt-Vcdic: iratSi the epics; tbicign 
dditicefl^ doTn m the znd cenmfy A4i4 EH^tne fkintus 
J^ttap^u (tcrdiGcfal unite) of antiquity—Vklajrbhii* Vatja- 
Bli^gAV^fdhann, Mubka^ Aimakt (A&saka, Asaka), 

5«ihilai (Agika), AndLhra fTiilinga, Vcn|fi)p^ Kaluga* 

Apatantap KtiAkai>A, MahitishtrEp and (Kun- 

tak). 

ril Pfincipai uliiimiBttafiirc divbioQi frdtd the fisc of the 
Sitavihana* lo the thirtcendi cenrucy a.o., dtfa^ ma^i^ta£a 
and rntnof aubdiTiatodv Weh^A, and viik^jmw the deomil 
and allied tytteini in adnunistiatiTa dlvnlocH, 

IV Ccdci and emporiajscwiic royal seat! of the p>c»t-Saia¥ahaiii 
period. 
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Nomenc/aturf and Exfynt 


T he name Decom its used in the following p^ges designates the historic 
land in peninsular India that stretches from the SahyidriparYnt^ also 
called the Satmala, Chandor, Ajants^ or Indhyadri range, and the 
expanse of hill and plateau that connects it with Mahcndragm, and forms 
the watershed between the hlahanadl and the Godavari in the north, to the 
KrishM and the Tuhgabhadra in the souths and from the Arabian Sea in the 
west to the Bay of Bengal in the east* The area described above lies roughly 
between and zo® 55' north latitude and 71* 14^ and 04*^ z6' east 

longitude. The territary included within it embraces the ^rlaiatha- and 
Kanarese-speaking districts of the Bombay Presidency, the state of Hydera- 
bad with the southern part of Befar, some adjoining tracts of the Ccnctal 
Provinces, and portions of Oxissa and the Madras Presidency lying be¬ 
tween Mahendragiri and the Knsh^. The total area may be put at nearly 
200^000 st^uarc miles with a population of about 40 millions. 

The expression Deccan is a corruption of the Sanskrit word DjiAshi^ 
which means *right Hand* or “the south\ The name is familiar to Indian Htera- 
ture and inscriptions, and is also found in the Pmp/iif fi/ /Atf EryfAraio/t J’ftiy 
written by a Greek mariner of the first century a.d. Fa Hien in the fifth ocn- 
Uiry refers to it as ‘‘Ta-Thsin^n Other variants of the name ate DakshiMtya 
and Dakshin^. But the most popular designadon of the region in classical 
Sanskrit literature and inscriptions is DakshiMpatha. 

From early times the name has been used in diHerent senses. In its broadest 
application it comprises the whole of India between the southern sea and 
the Vindhyas— somtidra^a f&ika Vi^d^^isya This con¬ 
notation is known to the Bharaf^ and the BAmwujA'Gjha of the 

Ptiranai. The Mutsya Purd^ carried the northern limit to iClmsha which 
occupied the hiU country enclosing the K^mur spur of the eastern Vindhyas. 
The Pali Jatakas stretch it so Avanti close to the western Vindhyas, while the 
PffsiHittku commentary includes within the Deccan the Damita-i'/jA^d or 
Tamil country in the far south.® Harishena, the panegyrist of Sarnudra 
Gupta, includes within Dakslumpatha ail the territory from the Mahinadi 
valley to KinchJ. The uncertainty regarding the location of Mahak^tara 
which he enumerates among territories in the south makes it difficult to 
determine the exact northern Umit of the Deccan as understood by him. The 
K^ya-mimdmja of Rajaickhara places DakshiriSpatha beyond Mahishmatl and 

* xiv* 4^*^' 

* MaUluckicnl^ Ditth»ary fl/ ProjCWT i, i sjo-i. 
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the Narmada, The defimtioo of the term in the later Chalukya records fe/a 
Nar/Sadd madhjam .., DaJssJanapi/ham. 'from Adam’s Bridge to the Nerbodda 
stretches the Deccan’—is not fundamentally difccnt. 

In a mueb earlier age, namely, the first century a.d,, the Peripiai uses the 
term ‘Dachifiabadcs% that is, Dakshinapatha, to signify the region 
‘Barygaaa’, that is. Broach on the Narmada, From this area‘Datnirica’. that 
is, the Tamil country, seems, however, to be excluded. We are told that 
*beyond Barygaza the adjoining coast extends in a straight Ime from north 
to south and so this region is called Uathinohadts^ for daehwBS in the lan^age 
of the natives means south’. Among maiter-towns of the region mention is 
made of Paithan and Tagara (Ter, Thair), now included within the State of 
Hyderabad, The markets of ‘Dambica’ find separate mnnitiom 

The fcr south seems also to be excluded by both the famous epics of 
mcient India. The distinguishes the Dravidas from the DaJcshi^ia- 

paiha*' In the M^ahhdrata Sahadeva, one of the heroes, is said to have pro¬ 
ceeded to Dakshinapatha after vanquishing the king of the Pandyas in the 
extreme south of the peninsub. Kisbkindha-guhi (close to the TuAga- 
hhadra) at that time to have been on the outskirts of Dafcshitjapatha® 

which stretched northwards as far as the borders of the Vidarbha country or 
Berar. 

ts>iapimfJid VitLrbk^m stsss g^ekeikati Kosalan 
stisk paraSihi: dakskint Dakskinapstkok 

‘This toad leads to Vidarbha (BerarJ, that one proceeds towards the land of the 
Kosalas [the Upper MaMnadi valley): beyond thmi in the southern dirccdon Uc$ 
Ditshinapatha.^^ 

The connotation suggested in these passages of the epic is the one we have 
adopted in the following pages* 


Physical Aspects—Soil and Scenery 

Even in its restricted sense the Deccan covers a wide cipatisc of tetritoey 
which presents ioftoite varieties of soil and scenery. Wide downs, rolling 
plains smiling with harvest^ fantastic tors and logans ^ Inxucknt forests, rivers 
tumbling over precipices and leaping in wild waterfalls^, and streams foaming 
in wald torrents along their ruggwl rocky beds, combme m one superb 
panorama the varying aspects of awe and beauty. Gold-bearing rocks and 
cotton-bearing blact soil^ alluvial tracts and ravines rich in diamond mines, 
added to the natural wealth of the country a$ the Sifigareni coal-mine does 
at the present day. 

» ii.To. 57 - ^ i6ff. 

* •&!, Tbc ttVfULtcd aAnlit^ ef tfiroi ^OUdhirntym' h knovii lito to dte 

naQct Exiiii, JOai, wIkic h Is di^tiiLguuH^ And|jbrB, PuliiadK, iih| DfiFni|.L 
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Natural Divisiom 

Geographically the oountry faUs into three natural divtsiotis: firstly, an 
elevated plateau filling the tikngular space enclosed by the Satniala Hills m 
the north and the two ranges styled thc^dfs in the west and the cast that 
stretch in long lines nearly parallel to the coast and meet m a knot m the 
Niltdris* secondly, a narrow strip of territory bounded by the shore ot the 
Arabian Sea and the Western Ghats and thirdly, a broader expanse of low 
land between the Bay of Bengal and the Eastem Ghap. 

The great central upland has an eJm'ation of from i,doo to 5,000 ft* above 
the level of the sea with depressions that annddc with the valleys of rive^. 

It has hills and spurs here and there rising to 2,500 ft., and even to 5,5^ ft., 
and descends by a succession of terraces from the Western Ghats towards the 
seaboard of the Presidency of Madras. The plateau is divided into ^ge areas 
geologically and linguistically distinct. The Godavari and its affluent the 
Manila cut off the trappean region in the nort h and the west, covered Muth T 
luxuriant vegetation and largely peopled by Mara^as, ftom the granitic and 
caJcarcous country with bare rocks and a sandy soil where Tclngus prcdomi- 
nate. The south-western part of the plateau with its 'Dharwarian Rocks , 
marked off from Marithwira by a waving line drawn from Bidar to Kaiwar, 
and froin Tehhgana bv another line running from Bidar to Adoni, constitutes 
a third area stjled hhmnada, Karnata, or Karnataka where the prevailing 
language is Kanarese. The name of the region is sometimes derived from the 
Dravidian words >tJr. ‘black*, and ‘country^', that is, the black country, 
a term that aptly designates the black cotton soil, krisknabhu^ikshttr^, vik- 
ky^(^.kriihnm,’iifna . , . vhhqya, which made this part of the Deccan tamous 
for many ages. The river which watered the land was fittingly termed 
KrishpC ‘the black’, KrishnavarnS, ‘of black hue’, or Krishijavccu. 'with a 

braid of black hair’, , * ■ * c . 

The narn>w space of lowlands bordering on the Arabian Sea, or Western 

Ocean as it is called in ancient inscriptions, has a breadth of thii^ to sixty 
miles It 15 a rugged cpuntry much broken by spurs from ibe inlet- 

sected by rivulets and indented by creeks and coves* In places it is picturesque, 
with rocky islets and capes, stretches of palm-fringed sand-beach, rich plots 
of rice-land, and river-mouths that spread out into broad lake-like estuaries. 
Ancient harbours and market towns Ue scattered along the coast-hne. They 
represented in past ages much of the wealth and strength of India. 

The eastern coast strip is broader than that in the west. The occa- ■ 
sionally throw offspurs which break the seaboard into headlands. The coast- ^ 
line is on the whole unsheltered and deficient in natural harbours safe for 
ships of deep draught throughout the year* But it has open roadsteads that ^ 
afford anchorage. Here, not very far from the mouth of the Krishna, Ptolemy 
located the point of departure CApkefirioa) for ships bound foi Khryse or 
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Suyacaabhunii, the ‘golden lands’ of Ttans-Gangetic India and the islands 
lying scattered in the neighhoufing sea. The great rivers of the Deccan, the 
Godiyarl and the Kfishiria, break through the line of the gkdts and form rich 1 j 
deltas which are the granaries of the south {dtssm , . . aitiha-sa^a-preehtira- If 
phaJd-yutam). 

Aioantains ^ 

The features of the Deccan aie krgelr determined by its mountain systems. 

In the west the Western Ghats, one of the seven Aukparmtas^ styled Sahyadri 
by the ancient writers, of which the Satmala range in the north, also called 
Sahyadriparvat, is only a spur* form an almost continuous wall with an 
elevation of about 4,000 ft. for the greater part of its length* The fortified 
hilhtop$ of the Sahyidris played a conspicuous part in the drama of south 
Indian history* The range is crossed by several passes that sotc as the main 
lines of communication between the tableland behind the^Aj// and the ports 
on the western coast. 

The main chain of the Western Ghlfs throws off a number of spura that 
run across the central upland from the west to the east for several miles, and 
penetrate deep into the interior of the peninsula. They part the great river- 
basins from one another, and often in ancient times constituted boundary¬ 
lines bewcen various The most important of these b the belt of 

hills that separates the valley of the Tap:! from that of the Godavari and 
constitutes the northern wall of the Decam tableland. It derives one of its 
names, Sahyldriparvat, from the parent range from which it branches off at 
right angles at a point that lies to the north-west of Nasik. It is also known 
as the Chador, Satm^ Indhyadri, or Afanta chain. The last name is derived 
from the famous village in the Bhokardan td/uA of the Aurangabad district^ 
Hyderabad State, which b celebrated for the series of rock-cut Buddhist 
caveSj richly ornamented ttith fresco paintings, that are regarded as the 
finest expression of Indian pictorial art during that period. The Ajanta liills 
break into isolated peaks and ridges within Yeotmal and lead on to the broad 
belt of hill and plateau that parts the basin of the Atahinadi from that of the 
Godavari, and finally merges into the Eastern Ghats. 

We have next a spur of the Sahyadris known as the jalna HJlk that extends 
from the Devagiri or Daulatabad fort to Jalna and then proceeJs to Serar. 

It formed apparently the boundary-line between the ancient JaftdpaJas of 
Bhogavardhana (Bhokardan) and Mfll a ka (district round Paithan). It skirts 
the plateau in one of whose scarps are excavated the famous rock-temples and 
caves of Ellora. 

A third nmge, called the Ahmadnagar Hills, of which the Balaghat chain 
in the Hyderabad Slate may be regarded as a contiomtion, extends from 
Harischandtagadh (4,^91 ft, above sea-levcl) on the Sahyidris, to Ahmad- 
nagar and BhTr and thcncc to BJloli^ It sends off a spur ^at stretches from 
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AAo := Gultatg.. fo^B *= •““‘“'I I*"'''" 

Sini which ioim ihc Bhlmi. the famous ootthem aaumt of the 
S.4iX totiM it wi* the Kishymnuka of the But thts vtew 

■‘‘^Lbv' “ *e M^olSwIuch smet .bout teo nulee ootd. of 
M^ShK^^^otth kotoss whole breadth of the Situm Dtstn^ 
One of the spurs of this range forms the water-parting between the krlsbna 

?„™t.tBbolLv.theVesoi.Tothe south of the MkhUcoHillskyd^ 

“X of KsmiBlebt. modern Kmid, '3“ 

fdistricts or fdluks) of Pfinaka (Pooiu) and PaUyat^ ^haltaij). 

^ The scries of hills that form the eastern flank of the DeccM plat^u 
overlook the Bay of Bengal are known as the Eastern Ghats. Under the name 
of Mahida fSkt^Mahen^) the chain finds mcnoon m the NSsik eulogy of 
Ga^JirTSitakar^ along with the Sahya (the northern t»rhon of 
Western Chits). Kaphagiti (tCfishpagiri). modem K^hcn, ^ 

District, and several other hills of the peninsula it tanks as 

and may be taken to start from Mahendragiri or Alahcnr^tjda 
b the Gani’am District and run on to the Kulakkii hUUs. also styled 
L^ri, in Ihe Tinnevdly District of the Madras Presidenq^ It does not form 
ao SiSroken rampart Uke the sister range 

GodavTui. the KrisM, and other streams that flow down “ 

Beneal As it runs on to the south in a succession of ranges foUowing the 
Sntot of the coast it begins to approach the 
in the knot known as the Nilgiris, the 'oro^pbcal yej ^ 
tableland. The union* however, takes place far beyond t e ^ j: 
Krishna river which miirks the southern boundary of our Decc^. Ceding 
St hound«y .und thu &mbus hill, of th, Huiuhur ro J 
uBoUed th^u Milyav.,. uud othur suholuis, wKh BjMtc. ptuabih^. th« 
deLnatioii Rishvamiika. But the most famous hill on this frontier Ues on the 
sou&etn side of’the KpshnS, in the Ktimool District of the Madras Pt«i- 
denev. It is the celebrated Srisaila mentioned as ^ southern 
Kak^ya realm of Tclihgana in the Hanamkonda inscription of Rudradeva, 

Forests 

The hills and mountains of the Deccan equally in the 
reeion, often covered with luxuriant vegetation. Primeval forests he to ^e 
eJt of the Godavari Within the state of Hyd=ta^ vas^ 
wooded. It is said of the immense jungle about the Pakhal l^ke m *e ^ . 

gal District that ‘a squirrel could reach BhadrMi^am from the ncighbomho^ 
of P akh al hv leaping from tree to tnx’. The Malenad, i, 

the upper reach^ of the TuAgabhadra abounds with giant 
entwinS with creepers of pythonic dimensions, whose massive arms arc 
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s thousand briglit blossoming orchids. Birds of rart plumage 
to bongh, bisons and herds of elk browse on rich herbage 
and the boom of kngur rronkcys echoes through the wilds." The forests’ 
stretching from Bastar dong the hanks of the Godivari to the Senna country 
which e^raced the Dauktabad area, and part of the Nasik DistricrS 
knoun from epigraphic records and the Vr^takhmd^ of Hemadrii to be 
tcmnan^ of the famous Dandafcaranya that covered the face of the valleys 

TiihgahhadrS in the days of the 
The Gintta Pmiaf* has a pointed reference to the woodland 
on the banks of the Godavari. The Tungakarar^va of the FW 

Se ^f^ttoned after 'the seven branches 

of the G^van , may have denved its name from the river Tiinga which rises 
« the Western Ghats at Gahgimula in the Varahapart^ata, SS 

^ Bhadra to form the fenot^nSabhadra. In 
Stib^pirra of the G^t Epic we find mention, in coimcaion with the 
XbSahftdeva, of the Kantarakas, not fat from the hanks 
the probably answering to the Afahiknntara of 

Allal^bad Pillar inscription of Samndra Gupta. Bana. writing more than 

m w’r couit--poef of Samudra Gupta, refers in his 

SlrTv Godavari, and the lotus lake called 

tbe Chinese contemporary of Bans, speaks of a jangle 
infrst^ by troops of murderous highwaymen between the Diavida counfrv 
and Kung-kamna-pu-lo or Kung-m-na-pn-lo in the Kanarese area and k 
^«^rest or wilderness, ravaged by wild beasts and harried by hLtds of 

■ last-mentioned country to Maharashtra^ The 

ju«g = b«»„„ D„vid. „d 

^e inacffissible forest stretching to the gates of ^npar\^ata' mendooed in the 

Klkumhavarrnan. That betwenn 
^ung-ta-na-pu-lp ^d Maharashtia reminds one of the Mahapivi, ‘the ereat 
forest mennoned by Vi^l^ihira in his between Kalita 

and the countnes oiled Chitiakufa and Nasikya (NSsik) ' 


La^es 

For a territory of the dimensions of the Deccan the number of lakes is not 
large. Two Jakes na^ly the Jjike of the Five Nymphs 
Bsoaated ADo^rni or Satakatni,^ and the ^mp^aiasf appa/entlv 
i-!? J^P'isiga^ the name of which survives in HampasiSi thl 
Huvmahadagalh M, BelJary District, on the Tnrigabhadrf. Z menriltd 

^ rmUj. IIj. 14^; fllmiulisrkai, EUD. (rsrf). 2x1, 

D^hliina in tbE pool 2 t 

» RSm 4 f^, iii. n : Ag^/ 7 ^. ,3 OL.wct. Ep. W, ,ii, „b. 
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in the A great lake {mijMiarof) in Vengi-man^ak is mentioned in 

the ChcUur Plates of KiilottiiAga-Chod^Hjcr^ra TI* and apparently also in the 
PidiapiLram inscription of Path vH vara, = Kitlhom identifies it, as well as the 
Ja/am Kjtuftd/afffJ *the water of Kunlk^ with the well-known KoUcru or 
Colair I^e between the rivers Godavari and Kfisb^a^ The lagoon know^n as 
the Chilka Late (Oiiika-sanmdra)^ and that styded Pnlicat lie outside the 
boundaries of out Deccan, But wdtMn the boundaries of the Hyderabad 
State and elsewhere we have a number of pools ardfidaliy dammed up for 
irrigation and water supply* The most important arc the Pakhil and Rimappa ^ 
Lakes in the Warahgal District, beside a large number of id^srs or tanks of 
immense siae constructed in the time of the QutbshahJ kings and thdr suc¬ 
cessors belonging to the house of A^af Jah, The Pakhal Lake was built by 
throwing a dam across the PakhU river ’which here cuts its w^ay between two 
hiMs, The great sheet of water covers an area of nearly thirteen s<]uare miles* 
From the lake flows the river Muner, possibly the Maudgalya of a Glrla 
inscription, which flows into the river Kpishpi* The Ramappi Lake in the 
Parkal talitf:: of KarTmrmgar is famous for the temples that adorn its neighbour¬ 
hood, They arc of the same type as the great temple at Hanamkonda but more 
profusely sculptured. 

In the Bombay Presidency the or holy pcjols in the bed of the Godi- 
varl near Nasik do not deserve the name of lakes. We have in Ahmadnagar 
the Bhatadi lake on a feeder of the Sma w'hich is itself an affluent of the 
Bhima, In the Sholapur District we have a number of arrihdal lakes at 
Koregaon, Ashti (near Pai^dharpuf), and Ekruk, only Eve miles from 
Sholipur cown^ 

Rtt>m 

As the Deccan plateau slopes down eastwards tti the ^rladras seaboard from 
the long flanking wall of the W estern GhatSp all the drainage is from the west 
to the cast. The iwro main lines of drainage are represented by two great river 
systems, namely the Godavari with its sister streams, and the Kpshi^ with 
its confluents. 

The word Godavari htcrally means “granting water or kine*. Crooke thinks 
that the name is probably a sanskritized form of the original Dravidian term 
(Telugu ^ limit*, T^oundaryV in the sense that it divided two 

regions of Dakshi^iapatha,* apparendy the region of trap in the north and the 
granidc and calcareous country in the south. 

The river ranks high among the sacred streams of India. The people of 
the south call it Gahga or GautamI Gaflgi and regard it as equal in hohncrss 
to the BhagirathJ Gangs that flows through Aryavarta. A 

* liv^ 1^7; Ep. I/sd., J, * Ibtdr^ h, j t, 

* Ibidrp * IbiiL, V, jfi, 

9 [iasHngi^ «/ Ri/ijnim ^asd Etkittf Vlp 
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forms part of tiic Br^ma-purd^ and icsdfic$ to its great sanctity. One of its 
sources springs ftoin a hill behind the holy spot of Trimbak, Skn Tfyaiart^As^ 
named after the god Siva. It lies in the Nasik District about hfty miles from 
the shore of the Arabian Sea* Here is shown the Gojssh^A^^ 'cow's mourh\ 
where the water drips down from a lofty eliif through a stone cow's mouth, 
A larger branch takes its rise in the ridge that joins the Trimbak and Brahma 
mourtcains. After passing the holy prednets of Trimhak the river euis a deep 
rocky bed through the GhStmitha (hill-top) country and leaps into the 
famous falls of Gahgipur* It then flows past the sacred dty of Nasik—^identi¬ 
fied with the Paflchavati of epic tradition—through a succession of masonry 
pools^ styled much used in ceremonial ablutions. It receives several 

affluents such as the Kadinvi (Kadwa) and the Pravaxa before it reaches 
Pai|baj:i, "the royal scat" of Pulumayi in the second century a.d* It then runs 
right across the state of Hyderabad receiving on its left bank the Purna, and 
on the right the Manjra, the Van jar 1 of the Brahma and Vanjula of the 
and which forms part of the boundary line hetween the 

Maritha country and the land of the Telugus* Farther on it is joined by the 
Pranhita w'hich conveys the united waters of the Peng;ang;^ the Wardha 
(Varada), and the Wainganga (Ven™)* From this point the river takes a 
marked south-easterly bend dividing the ancient realm of Oiakrakuta 
(Bastar)ftom Andhra or Telihgana of which Aninakornda (Hanamkonda) 
the ornament About thirty miles below the confluence 

of the Pranhita the Godavari receives the Indravati from the Bastar State. It 
then passes by Bhadrachakm^ sacred to the memory^ of the hero of the Rdmd- 
and is next joined by the SabarT, which probably takes its name from 
one of the primirive tribes mentioned as early as the -Aiiar^a Brahmans. The 
river now forces its w^ay through the Eastern Ghafs and, flowing past 
Rajahmundry (RajamaheadrapartATifl)» opens our and forms a series of broad 
reaches studded with low alluvial islands styled hrikds. The sea is reached 
by seven branches^ (sapf^a-Gi^diParf) styled the Vasishtiu (on the west)^ Vali- 
vimitri, VamadevI, Gautami, Bharadvaji, Atreyi, and Jamadagnl. The chief 
sanedty attaches to the Gautani! branch on the cast. 

The Kpsh^ia, literally *ot black huc"^ probably derives its name from the 
black soil, which it moistens with its water. It takes 

its rise about forty miles from the Arabian Sea on the eastecn brow of the 
Mahabaleshwar plateau. The source h situated nearly thirty-^three miles north¬ 
west of Satira on a spur of the Sahyadri* Hence it is often referred to in epi- 
graphic records as S^yaja or Sahyaputrl. The stream pours out of a stone 
cow^s mouth into a small reservoir inside an ancient shrine of Siva. 

* Brffkffrd ch 173, 5-4; feveretlrtd the holy BhiqieiTmiH, puling 

ckmc to whom diE Gcdlvaii^ with daiuiinj^ waves aa her cfE-br;ws, flings (hia with the 

licvcn Q-Drc^df her ariei-tni'.. Tbe rdPer^nce is co the fkuicim ahiine of Bhitni^vard fSiva) ai 

Dtiikahifirna which aaw staoda on a cburI fcHutccn miln a.WM.y fttUn the river. 
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The Kiishija h in length less than the Godavari, bein^ alxrnit Bm miles^ as 
compared with about 900 miles of the Godivarf. But the area of its catchment 
basin, including that of its great tributaries the Bhima and the Tungabhadrt, 
is almost as large as that of the mote famous stream, being about 95,000 
square miles as compared with 111,000 square miles of the GodavarL 

The river mns east and south and then curves to the south-east. It receives 
the Vet>a or Y'enna at Mahuli, about three miles to the east of Satara. It nest 
flow's past Karad, the heretical Karahataka of the where it 

tdceives the Koini on its right bank. About three miles south of S^gli it is 
joined by the Wama (Varna). From its confluence with the Vena and apparently 
also wida the Varna it derives the different forms of its mme^ Kanhabcmni, 
Krishnavet^* ICtishoabertna, Kmhmvena, Krishnaveni, Krishnaverna, and 
Krishmvarna. Somctiines the full appellation is replaced by Verna and Vegl. 
In the we meet wixh the fonus Venika and Krishoavetilkl, 

In the Bijapur District two streams from the Western Ghae, the Ghat- 
prabha and the Malprabhaj fsimous in history, join the Krishna whose water 
rushes from rock to rock shooting columns of spray high into the air and 
leaping into wild pools at the feet of gorges. On reaching the state of Hydera¬ 
bad the river drops from the tableland through which it had forced its way 
down to the celebrated J&dbs of Shoripur and Raichur. The first of these is 
formed by its junction with the Bhima which rises in the Sahyadri near the 
temple of BhimlSankar in the Poona District, and flows past the holy city of 
Pa^dharpur. Among its feeders are the Indiayani which runs past DehQ, 
sacred to Tukaram, and Alandi, home of JmneSvara, the Mull-mutha on 
which stands Poona, the Niru w^hich laves the spur crowned by Torna ki 
the Bhor Statc^ the SinI which passes by Ahmadnagar, and the Kagni w^hich 
once fiow^ed past the famous metropolis of Minyakheta. The Kaichilr Doab 
is forined by the conduence of the KrishM wixh the Tuiigabhadra, The 
Ganga of the South^^ The junction takes place not far from Abmpur, possibly 1 ' 
identical with Haiampura of an early Prakrit inscriprion found at Gur^^.[ 
The Tungabhadra is formed by the union of the twin streams, the Tuhga 
and the Bhadra which rise at Gahgimilla in the Varahaparvaia near the 
frontier of the KadOr District* Mysore. The Tuhga passes by SriAgeri 
(RishyaSdnga-giri), and after junction with the Bhadra flows past Harihat, 
Hampi (which represents the andent Pampl-kshetra and marks the site 
of Vijayanagar), Anegundi (Kufljarakoaa, the elephant corner of andent 
geographers), and AJampur^ and unites with the KrishM a little distance from 
the last-mentioned dty; With its water swollen by the Tungabhadra, the 
Krishna runs past the famous Srisailam where it seems to be known as 
Patala-gahga,* and receives on the w^ay the Musi, the river of Hyderabad, 
and the Muner (ifaudgaiya) which comes from the PakhH Lake. Flowing 
through the classic land between the dries of Dhanyakacaka-.^Vmaravat! and 

‘ ifidiM AiUfijmiy, 519 . ^ ■' f . 
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Vijayavatika (Bezwa^) it cntm the $ca by two principal mouths, focming 
a wide delta. 

Effect of Physical Features upon History 

The history of a counEiy is in large jneasure influenced by its geography. 
In the Deccan physical features—the mountains, forests, and river systems— 
made themselves pre-eminently fek. The hills and jungles on the north fenced 
the entire region off &om the Indo-Gangetic plain and tended to constitute 
it a world by itself with distinct sodal, ethnic, and cultural traits, as evidenced 
by the DJtar/Tftss^/ra of Bodhaj-ana, the Ndjtjfo/df/ra of Bharata, and the hEccr- 
jjLicAarka of Ba^ia.' But they could not render it qcimpletely imperv ious to 
northern influence. Neither the paudty of highways nor the perils of the 
journey prevented peaceful monks and pious missionaries from bra’vHng the 
dangers of the wild and carrying their message of peace and righteous con¬ 
duct to the Dcpzan for the moral and spiritual uplift of the people. Nor did 
these obstacles stand in the way of caravan leaders and merchants coming to 
the south in quest of wealth. Waves of invasion, too, at times swept through 
forests and mountains, along the glens and passes that pierced the rampart of 
hills overlooking the Godavaxi and its affluents^ 

The Sahv^ris, which rise out of the west coast in sheer lofty scarps* and 
throw off numerous spurs towards the centre of the plateau, the rivers that 
lash themselves to fu^ during the monsoons, the impenetrable forests that 
clothe many of the mountains, and cover the face of many a river valley at 
various points, were calculated to cleave the country into countless minute 
political fragments whose kaleidoscopic changes and combinations it was 
difficult to cheeky Walls of rock that crown many of the hill-tops were easUy 
turned into impregnable fortresses hurling deftance at any authority sttempt- 
ing lo establish control over the three seas that 

enclosed the peninsula. But the vast lableland with its mmetal and agri¬ 
cultural wealth* augmented by a tliriving comroerce through the ports lining 
the eastern and western seaboards, did at times become seats of empires 
rivalling in power and splendour the famous monarchies in the Indo- 
Gangetic plain. Time and again waves of inv'aslon from the north beat in vain 
against the basdons of rock and the impenetrable forest barriers guarding the 
approaches to the valleys of the Narmada and the Godavari. The Raichur 
doJb in the south, the Edcdorcnld of andent inscriptions,^ and the ^two- 
rivers district* in the south-east^ unprotected by a 

con tinuous and unbroken screen of hilk and forests* were more vulnerable to 
attack than parts of the north, and were often drenched m blood when con¬ 
tending forces on either side of the Tungabhadia and the Krishna were 

* Baeik, Dfi. t, at, 19-31 i ti, TTih, i«; H.rT., Introductory Vcrac, 7, 

Cf. ) 4 and 40 ff. 

* sii, a9J. 
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loctiCd in deadly corobat. But stroughgids like Koppal^ Anegundi^ Mudgal, 
RakhQr, and Nalgouda stood as lamparts against a sadden 

rush of invasion. Secure in his ring of rock the Da^jAi!^pa^hapa/j\ "sovereign 
of the Dcccan* took his rank among the greatest rulers of the worlds and 
adorned the country with magnificent tempics, in the beginning hewn out 
in rock and bedecked with splendid paintings and sculpture which to this 
day are the pride of the land. 


II 


The Deccan in Scriptural and Epic Tradition 

T he geographica] area we have defined above as EJakshijjaparha seems 
to be outside tlie horizon of tbt early Vedic singers. An dprcssionj 
Dakshinipada, ^with south^’ard foot', occilts Ui a Rs^ hymn. 

But its exact connotation is unknownn The absence of any reference to 
recognisable tribes, rivers, and moimtaids of the Deccan proper makes it 
cstremely unlikely that we have here a vague allusion to the region watered 
bv the Godavari and the KrishnS- The Kd/haia Sa^kttd nientions the Kuntis 
whom epic tradition places on the Aiva-nadT, probably the Asan, a tributary 
of the ChambaL But the country that lay farther to the south does not appear 
to have been known. Some scholars lind a reference to the Reva or Narmada 
in the name Eevottaras Chakra Patava Sthapari given to a Sriiljaya olfidal in 
the Brd/m^. But the interpretation of Revottaras as 'living to the 

north of the Reva* is open to doubt. No reference to theGodavari^ KrishM, 
or any of thdr confluents, has been traced in any early Vedic text. 

The of the KakjAifsAl UpamsAad may indeed have reference 

to the Vindhyas, but cannot possibly intend the Sahya or the Mahcndran The 
Pkrdfkii place in the Vindhyan region a tribe caUed Nishadhas who arc 
apparently alluded to in the Erd/tmona under the cognomen NahA- 

But the peoples in the Afaratha and Telugu districts are not mentioned 
in that Eext. 

The case is diflerent with another Vedic work, namely, the Brdi- 

That treatise mentions the JiJ,, southern region, beyond the 

Kuni-Paflchila country, that is, beyond the Chambal which, according to 
the tradition recorded in the Md^AatAdrat^^ marked the southern boundary of 
Panchala. The region in question was under the sway of 'Bhoja*^ kings. From 
the age of the epics and the Kanflljya jir/AaJds/raf Bhojas are located in the 
Deccan and are especially associated with Vidarbha in the valley of the 
Wardha, and Dandaka skirred by the Godavari. The Bhojas of the 
BrdAmma may have been in the sainc areas. The clear reference Co king 
BhTma of Vidarbha in the BrdAma:^ strengthens this concluston+ The country 
in question is, in the Jaiminlfa ErdAma^a, noted for its dogs which killed even 
tigers. It is interesting to recall in this connexion that packs of wild dogs in 
the Yeotmal district of Berar, ancient Vidarbha, ate known to have mauled a 
panther evien in recent times^* The name of Kundina, the capital of Vidarbha 
in epic times, probably accounts for the designation Kauir^dinya applied to 
certain Vidarbhan teachers in the BfiAiiddra^aAa Up^nisAiifi. 

^ Ywi^Ha/ p, it. 
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It is difficult to say whether the Nichyas and Apachy'as placed in the 
western region by the Brdhmm^ have anything to do with the wesEcrn 

part of peninsular India, in the days of A^oka, the third century B.C., the 
natnc Kichaip was applied to potentates in the farther south like the ‘KetaJa- 
putra*. 


Tribes Outside the ^iryau Pale 

Besides the Vidarbhas and possibly other peoples who came under Aryan 
cultural influence, the Aitarcya BrdJjwtaw refers to a number of tribesmen 
whom it styles Uddntyah, ‘beyond the borders’ (of Aryandom), and Do^ms. 
These are ^e Andhras, Pundias, Savaras, Pulindas, and MQtibas, who arc 
met with in the valleys of the lower Ganges, the Naimada, the Godavari isnth 
its affluents, and the Krishrta in historic times. 

The Andhtas occupied the lower valley of the Godavari ami the Krishna, 
But a small section of them may have lived near the Vidarbhas, os a people 
called ‘Andhs* arc found in the BuJdana District. The classic land of the 
Puijdras is in northern Bengal- But PauQdiakas are also associated with the 
Buidana District.' The Savaras are probably to be located in the wild regions 
between the Vindhya and the river Savarl, a tributary of the Godavari. Thel 
Pulindas were on the Reva or the Narmada. The Mudhas recall the Modubac 
of PUny, who places them along with the Andarac or Andhras and peoples 
in the vidnity of the alluvial islands at the mouth of the Ganges. The ModuJ' 
bae ate associated with the Molindae and the Uberae, perhaps corresponding 
to the Pulindas and Savaras of the Brdhuta^* 

Some of the Dosya tribes, e.g, the Andhras, were apparently Dravidians. 
Others may have bad a Polynesian strain. This Sylvain Levi infers from the 
existence of pairs of ethnic names applied to neighbouring peoples (e.g. 
Kosala and Tosak, Trilihga and Kalihga) which arc differendated by an 
initial prcfoimant.* 


Early Post- Vedic Texts 

With the dose of the Vedic canon and the commencement of the Siitra 
literature of the Biahmanical Hindus as well as that o.f the Jains and Bud¬ 
dhists, we enter upon a period when references and allusions to tribes and 
localides in the Deccan become more definite. For the first rime, txx>, the 
territorial designation Dokskioapotha finds unambiguous mention. The Bodh- 
ayana DhorjoasH/ra, the Buddhist Satto NipSfti and the V^imvfo ttatts refer to 
Dakshinapatha, and one of the documents definitely locates it on the Goda¬ 
vari. The altemadve name for the Deccan, Dakshinatt'a, occurs in the Sutras 

* DiiL Girtr,,pp. 107-Sp M 7 - 

* Lcvi/Pre-Afynn and Ptc-Dnividtiiiii in 
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of Pamni, The Buddhists indude within the Deccan Assaka (A^maka) and 
MQlaka as well as the Andhak^ or the Andhras, occupying the northern and 
eastern districts of the Hyderabad Stale with certain adjacent areas in the 
Madras Presidency. The the Jain (Jt/araMy^^aua 

and the aphotisms of Panini mention another country, Kalinga, which in 
epic times stretched along the river Vairarai?! in Orissa, and may have ca- 
tended to the borders of the Andhm country. Vast tracts of the southern 
region were still unexplarcd. We have definite reference to forests covering 
theKalihga tountry 'ITic region beyond the Godavai^ watered 

by the Krishjja and the land of the Tamils (Damiarji/fka) are 

not met with in the earliest par[ of the Pali canon and occur for the lirst time 
in the JdiaAas and commentaries. The Jain e.g. the which 

mention the &lt souths cannot possibly ckim a higher antiquity than these 
texts. 

The Epics 

The south of India down to the Pandyan realm is also recognis^cd in 
the geographical cantos of the KisAhfid^/Amda of the Even the 

has a refcteri!^ to Vaijayantapura in the southern region in the 
direction of Daodaka.^ The city in question certainly recalls the ancient 
metropolis of Vaijayantl or Banavasi in North Kanara. The geographical 
information obtainable from the or Forest Book of the same 

epic b somewhat different. The whole region from the Pampa, or the TuAga- 
bhadri, to the Mkndakini and ChitcakQ^ in central India was infested by 
raAsAasas or cannibalistic demons who pUyed havoc wiih peaceful hermits. 
With the exception of exiled princes there is no reference to represcjitativc5 
of any civilized state in the neighbourhood to whom the vicums could appeal 
for protecrion. The territory is referred to as Dandaka or Dandakaranya 
(Daijdaka Forest). According to Pargitcr Dan^Jaka appears to have been a 
gcncial name which comprised aU the forests froin Bundelkhand down to the 
river Kfishija- Northvrards it must have stretched well up to the Jumna, 
In the forest at Chilrakuta the attention of the heroine was drawn to the trees 
scored by the tusks of elephants. 'This natural touch, unless we put il aside as 
a mere fancy of the poet, must refer to wild elephants, and shows that 
Chitrakupi could not have been far Ffoin their dense native forests,^ We have 
already seen that writers of a later age connect the Dandakimriya with Bastar 
in the east and the upper reaches of the Godavari in the west. Different parts 
of the great forest were known under separate names—^Madhukavana io the 
extreme north contiguous to the wooded region round ChitcakOta in central 
India; and following thi& Pippahvana near the cottage of Agastya's brother; 
Panchavati‘abounding in beasts of pT^ 2 Lndo^h^T^mn^ 3 W(mffdiydJa^fi£^Aula) 

* \U % TZ, prati 
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near the Godavari; jartasthina, the b^dquafiers of 
is in the nelghbourbaod; Keauheharanya is to the gouth of Jana^diana; 
and Matftfigavana on the Fampa (Tuhgahhadra) is in ihe vicinity of Mount 
Rish^^amuka. 

The poet of the is aware of the exisEence of many rivers and lakes 

in the Dan^ka region and its environs, but the only streams that find specific 
mention in the epic proper are the Mandakim, the Godavari, and the Pampa. 
The comparatively late geographical cantos of the KisM/'/id^dA'dn^ refer to 
the Krishnaveni(Kiishq.a) along with the Narmaclaj the Godavari, the Kaveri, 
and the Tamrapar^ (in the Tinnevelly district). 

The AL^lffiJrata has detailed notices of the Dcccan in the (con¬ 
quest of rhe qiiartcrs)p TlrtAa-jdfrd (pilgrimage)* and (ivisions 

of Greater India) sections. The country is also mentioned in numerous epi¬ 
sodes like those of Nala and Rukmi. A Kaiihga princess appears as the queeo 
of Duryodhana, king of the Kurus.'A prince of Vidarbha named Rukmi is 
not allowed to take part in the battle of Knnikghetra, but his people figure in 
the "Battle Books'* as do other tribes like the Kalij^gas, Mckalas^ Traipmas, 
and clans coming under the general designation of Dikshinatyas. 

Vast areas in the interior were still covered with dense woods. Dwellers 
of the primcvflJ forests stretching from the Narmada to the Wainganga are 
probably nodeed as Afavikas and Kantarakas in the section of the 

Siih/iapan'a^ In the same cantos and in certain passages of the TirfAa-Yd/rd 
section mention is made of ParusAadoj (man-eaters) and KdhmuAAoj who 
are described as cartnibais More civilized communi¬ 

ties were found on Ehe fringe of the forest tracts and along the coasts. In 
the watershed (prabitdj) between the river Son and the Narmada lived the 
Vamsa-gulmas or Vatsaguhms who are associated in later ages with the 
valley of the Pengahga. On the cast coast stretched the lands of the Kalitigas 
and the Andhras. On the west coast (Apardnia) mention b made of the country 
and holy spot of Sorparaka associated with the legend of Rama jamadagnya. 
(ParaSurama). It is interesting to note that the h^Iahendra Range^ not far from 
the eastern coastline^ is also connected with the same Warrior^sage* In the 
interior of the table-land the city of SanjayantI (Sanjin?)^ the 'heretical" 
Karahamka or Karhad, KoUaghri, and Banavisi (in north Ka£Lara)are con¬ 
spicuous. Aimaka, Goparashtra (in Nasik), Kauhka^a (between the gftdfi and 
the sea), Karnamka and Kuntala (in the Kaiiarcse country)* and Mahishaka 
(possibly Mysore) are met with in comparatively late passages in the Adipana 
and the of the BAisAfTrapan^. 

The Deccan in the age of the extant MaAdAkar/i/a was no longer beyond the 
pale of BrahmanicaJ civilisation as it seems to have been in the days of the 
Ai/ar^ BraAma^a and the DAoTMosu^ra. The land between the Son 

and the Narmada was holy, and the people of the Kum countty' recognized 
the sanctity of the Godavari^ the point where it split np into seven branches 
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{lapta-GadA.'ora), and the places whcfc many of its confluents united their 
stieams (Vena saa^tmn, Varada smigania). The BhSma (BhlmatathJ) was also 
holy as well as the Kpshna, paiticukriy at the Devahrada (divine pool)' amdat 
SrJiaila (Stiparvata). Among other holy spots were Ramatlrtha at Surparaka 
and Gokanja (in north Kanara). Many of the sacred sites were associated with 
three hetoes famous in legend, namely, Rama m^aiathi who lent sanedty to 
the Gtidavaci, Rama Jamadagnya who sanctified the Mahcndia mountain and 
SiiJpaiaka (Sopari, north of Bombay), and Agastya, the traditional ciplorec 
of the southern region and the destroyer of the demons who seem to personi^ 
Vatapi (Badami) and Uvala (Ayyavoje or Aihoje). 


Foreign Notices doofft to the Second Century Ji.D. 

If we omit the obscure aUusions in the Bible to Ophir or Sophir which 
Q i nningham seetus to place on the Gulf of Cambay, but which really may 
point to Sauvim or Sovirain the lower Indus valley, the Persians and Greeks 
ate the earliest foreign peoples to leave accounts of India, But the Achac- 
menid inscriptions of Persia (siith and fifth centuries B.c.) and the contem¬ 
poraneous works of early Greek writers like Hekataios and Herodotus, while 
showing acquaintance with Gandhara and the Indus valley as tar as the desert 
of Rajputina, do not seem to make any dear mention of the regiou south of 
the Taptf valley. Some of the ‘wool-bearing' trees that figure in the narrative 
of Herodotus may have reference to the silk cotton trees so graphically 
described by BaM in his Kadamhsn in connexion with the forest stretching 
from the Godavari to the Pampa. But this is not a tieocssary' inference. 
Oncsikritos, the pilot of Alexander (j z j b.c.), mentions the island of Tapro- 
bane (Tamraparnl, Ceylon) and was presumably acquainted with portions 
of southern India. Megasthcncs is quoted by Arrian as conveying detailed 
information about the Indus and the Ganges with their tributaries. No notice, 
however, is taken of the rivers of the Eteccan unless we find a reference to 
the Tuhgavena or the Tuhgabhadia in the riveT ‘Tagabcna’ mentioned in 
a doubtful fragment.* A knowledge of the Far South of India on the part of 
Megasthenes may, however, be inferred from his aUusions to that part of 
south India where the daughter of Heraklcs (Pandaia) reigned as queen. We 
have also a reference to pearl fishery, apparently in this region.' There can 
hardly be any doubt that the realm of the ‘Pandae’ (Patidyas) in the Far South 
was Imown to the famous Greek ambassador. But if be knew anything about 
the tribes or rivers of the Deccan proper the information has not been trans¬ 
mitted to us by his epitomuers. 

Some additional details arc available from Pliny (died a.d. 79) who speaks 
of several tribes known to have lived in the Deccan proper. Among these 

^ A£^.i iiJ+ B J ^7 —TjtHo DivaJtr^ ra/^jff 

^ McCnndlc> Aiigutkmrj md Affim [>r 


^ Ibid.^ zajf 
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must be included the A^magi (A^makas on the Godaviaxr)^ the Calingae 
"nearest the $ea' (doubtless identical with the Kalingas of the eastern coast), 
the Andarae or the Andhias, occupying the deltas of the Godavari^ and the 
Krishna, the Molindae, Hbeme, Siiari, and Modubat probably correspond¬ 
ing to the Pulindas, Savaras, and the Mutibas of the 

We have some important details about the Andhras and the Kaliagas. The 
first-mentioned people are described as a powerful race, which possesses 
numerous villages, and thirty towns defended by walls and towers, and which 
supplies its king wdth an army of 100,000 infantrVp r,qoo cavaM^, and ipocra 
dephants. 

As to the Kalihgas they seem to have been divided into several branches. 
The Calingae propcTj w'ho probably consdruted the main branch, were 
^nearest the sea'* that is to say, they dwelt in the coastal region as we Icam 
from Tnfti^in evidence. The windows of the capital city in the days of Kali- 
d^a looked out on the sea, and the deep roar of the waves drowned the sound 
of trumpets. One passage of Pliny includes them among the tribes "which 
dwell by the Ganges'. Another passage has been taken to mean that they were 
connected with the Gangaridae of lower Bengal. But Monahan points out 
thatan aleemadve reading would make the Gangaridae and the Kalidga people 
quite distinct. Pliny may also have confounded the valley of the Bhagirathi 
Gafiga in northern India with that of the GautamI Ganga or the Go^vari. 

The royal dry of the Calingae is styled Parthalis which probably answers 
CO the dty of Potali mentioned in the as the capital of Assaka 

(Aiimka). The Chtflla-KiJin^a Ja/aAa refers to victories won by the Assakas 
over the Kalihgas which may have led to the foundadon of a united realm 
with its capital at Potali. Besides the capital, Pliny mentions a Cape CaJingon* 
and the town of Dandagulfl which doubtless corresponds to the Dantakura 
of the ALiAdbAdrala and Dantapura of other te^s. Dandagula is mentioned as 
lying 625 miles from the moutb of the Ganges. It has been identified with 
a place near Chicacole near the mouth of the river Lahguliya. 

Besides the Calingae proper Pliny mentions the Maccocalingac and the 
Modogalingac. In the epics, the and the Wc find 

references to the Matsya-Kalingas and the Madra-Kalingas^ which may 
represent the two tribes mentioned by the classical writer. It has* however^, 
been suggested by some*^ that Modogaiingac should be analysed as Ahdiga 
(Telugu AUf^ga^ tbi:ee)+A‘j^ ^ Trilifiga or Tclugn country^ or as Modo — 
Mudu = threeH-galihga ^ Kalihga, Lc. Trikalihga. In other words the term 
is taken by these writers to correspond to Trilinga (Andhra country), or to 
Trikalinga (parts of Z^fahanadi valley and Vizagapatam distrier), preferably 
the latter. It is dlificult to come to a final conclurion until further evidence 

* h', lo: JumheAka^, ix, 42; xMaojoc&liiigm u tsikcn lO be tiijutvulcril 

to Mfkak (jBORS, j4o)p 
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shall be forthccjcimg. The Matsya-Kaliflgas may have occupied the Od«la- 
vadi country in the Vijagapatam region mentioned in the Dibbida plates.* 

Evidence of a commeidal cotuiesion between the islanders of Ceylon and 
the ‘Kalingai* is furnished by another classical writer.* 

A distinct advance in knowledge of the coast of the Deccan is noticeable 
in the ?triplus of fkt Eijthmtn Sta^ the work of an anonymous Greek navi¬ 
gator, which is almost contemporaneous with the w-ork of Pliny. It knows 
the regional name ‘Dachinabades* {fiokshi^psthii^ and mentions numerous 
market-towns on the western seaboard of the Deccan. The inland country is 
also described though not so fully as the coast, We find reference to the great 
cities of Taethana’ and Tagara identified respectively with Paithan on the 
[yinlrt of thc GodiVMi lu thc Autangabid district of the Hyderabad State, 
and Ter (Thait) in Osmanabad district, about ninety-five miles south-e«t 
of Paitban. Mention is also made of many arid regions and great mountains 
and ali kinds of wild beasts—leopards, tigers, elephants, enormous serpents, 
hyenas, and baboons of many sorts. This reference to the animals possibly 
points to the existence of extensive forest-tracts in the Dcccan during the 
first century A.D. 

The great monntains referred to by the Ptrip/its arc not specifically named. 
For these we have to turn to the ‘Outline of Geography’ {Geograpkikt J^pko- 
of Claudius Ptolcmaeus (Ptolemy) written about the middle of the second 
century a.d. Wc have in this work allusions to the Oroudian (Vaidurya, 
apparently thc northern part of thc Sahya) and thc Adcisathros (south 
Sahyadri~a case of metathesis) mountains, EOurccs respectively of the 
hCaisolos (the Kpshna) and the Khabecos or the Kaverl. It is clear that we 
have here reference to parts of the Western Ghats and some connected ranges. 
Ptolemy, however, had no first-hand information of the country. He men¬ 
tions thc Goaris and the Benda, apparently thc Godavari and the Bluma,^ 
bifurcations of a river styled thc Nanagouna, apparently the Tapti, which is 
represented as taking its rise from thc Ouindion or Vindhya range along with 
the Namados or the Narmada, Ptolemy also wrongly represents the Western 
Ghats as protruding into thc interior of the country, instead of running 
parallel with the coast. He not only shortens and dislocates the Godavari 
and thc Bhima but makes them flow in a direction different from that which 
should properly be assigned to thetn. 

The geographer places a Mount Maiandros in India beyond the Ganges. 
In all likelihood we have here a reference to the Mahendra-porvata in the 
Trans-Gangetic Peninsula referred to in Cambodian epigraphs. But the possi¬ 
bility that it alludes to the Eastern Ghats is not entirely excluded, because 

‘ Ep. InJ.. V. le^, ■ McCrindk, op- dt t/j. 

1 SoinE ^ Gwia audi Boidt vrJ[b tbs Vutanu sjsd the BlifwamU Eircn i«ipecd:velf 
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Plolemy HaH in several cases 'carricti by enor to the east of the mouths of the 
Ganges an idnOTn- really ditected to the south-west of the delta’. The 
questton, however, 'must remam open pending further discoveries’, ^ 

The Periptus draws a distinction between Dachinabadcs (Dakshijapatha, 
Deccan) and 'Damirica’, Le. the Tamil country lying farther to the south. It 
also refers to Masalia (the Masulipatam tract or the Andhra country) on the 
east coast as a separate region. Similar distinctions are noticeable in the 
account of Ptolemy. The geographer of the second century, however, calls 
the country round 'Baithan' and 'Tagara not Dachinabadcs but Ariake. 
This last nsime is known to the Periplus^ but used in a restricted sense to mean 
only the country near the Gulf of Barygaza (Broach), 

The word Ariake has been taken by various scholars to correspond to 
'Aparanttka’i western border, and ‘Ary'a-nadu’, Arj'an country, respectively. 
The identification with Aparantika does not seem to be quite plausible in the 
case of Ptolemy's Ariake as the region in question included not only the 
Kohkan coast from Sopara (nonh of Bombay) to Nitra (possibly the Pigeon. 
Netrani, or Nitran Island off the coast of north Kanara or on the river 
Nctravati in south Kanara), but the inland territory stretching from Paitban 
on the Godavari to Banaouasci or BavavSsi in north Kanara. Tagara (Ter) 
in the Hyderabad State, Hippokoora (probably near Kolhapur), and Mode- 
gouUa, possibly Mudgal, are all located in this country. The equation of the 
region with Ar'ya-nad*^ open to objection. The eitpression means land 
of the Aryans* which is a suitable designation for the tract of the Deccan 
inhabited by Aryan-speaking peoples as distinguished from the land of the 
Tamils. Varahamihira mentions a territory called A^aka in south India along 
with Kahchi (near Madras), Maruchipaitana (Muziris on the Malabar coast), 
Siinhala (Ceylon), and mshabha in the Pandya country. We have here possibly 
the Sanskrit equivalent of the term Ariake. It U. however, to be noted that 
Aryaka was a compatarivcly small territory distinguished not only ficom the 
Dravidian lands in the Fat South but also £tom Banavasi, Koikan, Sic., 
w'hich must have been included within Ptolemy's Ariake. 

The geographer divides Ariake into two parts. To the northern portion he 
gives the name This is taken to extend from Soupara or 

bopara, six miles to the north of modem Bassein on the Bombay coast, to 
Baltipa’tna or Balepatna, the Palacpatmae Of the Ptripfio and Bakdevapat^na 
of the fyikifsamtd, identified by some with Balcyavattana of ioscripriwis 
situated in the Malahar district,^ and by others, with greater plausibility, 
witb Yaiipattana in south Kohkaij*^ In the interior the country stretched as 
far as Baithan or Paithan on the Godavari, In the Bsmi/aj Ca^titrr^ the name 
is regarded as possibly a corruption of Satavahana. 

‘ Ep. J*. The idsftt3fi«tjon wwilJ be imcaceptionable had not (he pEiee been too far 

to tbe loutfa. , . 

* Ibid., iii, Z94'Ii Fleet, Rananrjr DiitririJ, 557, I| I. 
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The other part of Ariakev styled *Ariake Andron Peiraton* (Aikke of the 
pirates, of, as some ingeniously suggest, of the Andnibh|ityas), covered the 
toast from Mandagara, identified with Mandangadh south of the Bankot 
creek, to Nitra in the extreme south of the Bombay Presidency or on the 
Nctravatf in south Kanara. 

Quite distinct from the two Ariakes was another territory, styled Masalia 
by the Periplns and ^MfioUa by Ptolemy, which not only included the district 
at the mouth of the JSIaisolos, or the Krishm, but stretched as far as Kalliga 
(possibly some part of Kalihga), Bardatmoa (probably to be identified with 
the Vardhamanapuxa of a Hanamkogda imeription, now represented by 
Vardhanapet or by Waddamarri in the Hyderabad State), and Korounkala 
which reralis Warahgal. In other words, Masalia was virtually identical with 
the country of Andhra or Tclihgana. The metropolis was, in the second 
century A*D., at Pityndra, which has been identified by Sylvain lAvi wdEh 
Pihui;ida mentioned in the Jain UtfardJ^afafia Sutra and with Pithuda 
OTCurring in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavek. The exact location 
of the city is uncertain. It iSj however, distinguished from Benagouron^ 
possibly Vchgipura. The identification with Dhahnaka^, Dh^yakataka, or 
Dharamko^ near Amaravati in the Guntur district, suggested by some 
scholars, or with some place in its neighbourhood^ deserves attention. 

Ptolemy drsTv$ a distinction berween Maisolk and a city called Trilingon 
or Triglyp^^*^ which he locates in India beyond the Ganges. As pointed out 
by Livi the name may have reference to TaJaing in Burman But in view of the 
errors of informadou that disfigure certain fwts of Ptolemy's naxiadve, the 
connexiop of the dty in question with the Tclugu country, where he locates 
the point of departure for ships bound for lower Burma and the 

Malay Islands, is not entirely excluded. It is to be remembered that Mount 
Maiandros (Mahendra) and the metropolis TosalcI (w^hich recalls Tosali, the 
KaliAgau city mentioned in the Aiokan inscoptions) are also placed or mis¬ 
placed in Farther India. 

Some writers find evidence of intercourse between South India and China 
in the second century b.C. in Pan Kou"s reference to the realm of ^Hou- 
ang-tchc^ which they seek to equate whth KMchi near ^iadras. Apart from 
the uncertainty of the proposed identification it may be pointed out that in 
regard to the second century ii.c. the testimony of Pankou has not the weight 
of coQtemporaty evidence, and must be regarded at best a$ but a tradidon, 
the credibility of which should await further discoveries. 

Famous Janapatias of 

With the second centiiry* a.d., the date of the GtE^^apkiAi Haphfffsis of 
Ptolemy, wc reach a point when epigraphlc records enable us to trace more 
clearly than before the principal jampadas of the Deccan. The word Jonapada 
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occurs already xaihit Aitsrtja BraAma^ind some of the early texts, the Aiol^n 
Edicts, and the Myakadoni insedption of Sri PduinSvi, usually identified 
with the last sovereign of the Satavahana line. It h derived from the word 
ydffd which has the sense of a people or tribe In the Vedic hymns and 
later, Jattaptuia litccally means the pah., abode, home, of theyiMW or tribe. 
It is used in the Brdkmam test to denote a ‘people’, or the land or realm 
it occupies. It was the most important tecritorial unit of ancient India since 
the days of the Pali canon and the epics, as the ^iis or city was that of the 
Hellenic W'orld. Each developed jatiapadu had its capital dty, pitra., rmgara, 
sometimes also styled and, if it included a maritime territory, its 

seaport, often termed patfuna. It had its local ruler or chief, either a sovereign 
prince or a vassal of an emperor. Autonomous Js/tapadas inhabited by free 
clans axe also known. With the growth of imperialism theyaaa/wir would be 
transformed into a district or tdiuk, dhdra, viskaja, or mon^la of the empire, 
and would resume its independent status as soon as the strong arm of the 
suzerain {fkakrsvarti^ fri^thtdpaUabka) should be withdrawn. 

It must not. however, be thought that iht^jattapada was merely a political 
unit and nothing more. Each of these tracts of land possessed its own distinc¬ 
tive characteristics which are noted by the epic poets, for example in the 
Karmparpa of the Mahdbhdrata, as well as by observers like Ptolemy,' Vat- 
syayana. Yuan Chwang, Bharata, Dapdin, and Rajasekhara. The marmeis, 
customs, language, style and diction (r/if), ethnic peculiarities, flora and 
fauna of Jonahs offer a field for fruitful investj^don. 

In royal eulogies we have often an enumeration of the janapados to which 
(he patron of the panegyrist claims to have carried his arms or over rvhich he 
seems to have exercised sway. Fuller lists are found in professedly geographi¬ 
cal treatises like the of the P/tuhdbhiiratSf the geographical cantos 

of the Kishkin^akmdaai the RJm^afia, the Ehtwatbikos/ia q( the ¥»rdms, the 
of the Atharvii-^pBriiiihtamd.i}as.Erih&tssmhstd^ the Makdm^un^ 
and certain Jain texts like the Prujmpand, Incidental notices arc also found 
in technical literature. Invaluable mfonnation is also supplied by Chinese 
pilgrims, Muslim chroniclers, and European travellers like Ma^ Polo, 

W'ith all this material, however, it is not always possible to define precisely 
the limits of even the most famous jattapud^. The task of the narrator is 
tendered difficult by the fact that the boundaries of the territories m question 
varied from age to age, and that at times the same or similar names wetc 
applied to localities distinct from one another. What follows is a brief account 
of the more impotiant jan^pahs in the Deccan proper based mainly on the 
evidence of the texts cited above, 

* Cf. McCriodJt. P/a/mrr {tji?], F- iij—‘rrilinEan ... id ihi* part the cocki ue iQ be 
bcanlcd^ ind the ciowa parinti white'. 
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l^atsagulma 

We may begin our survey with Vidarbha which Hnds mention already in 
certaiii Brdhmam texts (e.g= the Aifar^a and forming 

part of the Vedic canon^ and figures prominendy in the Nasik eulogy ol 
GautamJpLLtnt ^atakarnL The first definite due to die loratioD of the 
is furnished by the ALikaMdrafa and its supplement^ the Hsritfaj^/a. The Idng 
of Vidarbha is styled lord of Dakshiiiatya, and his territory is placed on the 
northern fringe of Dakshinipatha in the Only a part of the area 

lay south of the Sahyadriparv^at or Ajanta Range, within the limits of the 
Deccan as defined in these pages. The northern part comprised the valley of 
the Payoshi^i,* the modern Puri^S, a tributary of the Taptf. A third portion 
cKCupied the \^cy of the Wardhl (Varada) ^ we learn from the AMs/avi- 
Adgnimi/roM of Kdidasa. The bank of the Watdhl (WJrds/at) is mentioned in 
the A'w-i-AAbart as the original name of the suh^A of Bcrir which may be 
taken to correspond to the ancient Vidarbha. There is stiil in the Ycotmal 
district a stream named Vidarbha^ a tributaiy of the Penganga^ whose name 
is reminiscent of the famous Joaapziltj^ 

The places Berar betw'een the two hill ranges Bandah 

(VindhjTi, here idcndhed with the Gawilgafh Hills) and Sahia (Sahya^ the 
Satmalas and the Western Ghats)^ On the east lay Btragarh (Wairagarh) 
adjoining Bastar; to the north was flindiah^ apparently in the Hoshangahad 
district; to the south Bidar and Telirigina* or the Andhra country, of which 
the centres in medieval times were Warahgal and Golconda; and on the 
west Mahkarabad and Eatalah, apparently in the direction of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The people, or possibly ofily the ruling eJan^ h styled Bhoja^ or Knitha- 
kau^ika. If the commentary of the Kaufiltya i$ to be believed, the 

mmpniit, or a part of it, had another name, Sabharashtrap 

Of the dries traditionally assodated with Vidarbha the earliest according 
to the tesd-rnony of the Horhfaw/a was Vidarbha on the southern slopes of the 
Vindhyas, here apparently the Gawilgafh Hills. A more famous citVp KuJudina, 
is mentioned as the metropolis (Vidarbha-aagari) in the AfaAdif^afa. It has 
been identified with Kauni^yapura on the Wardha in the Amraoti district of 
Berar. A later capital, Bhojakata, finds menrion not only in the epic but also 
in early Brahml inscriprions discovered at Bhirhut, It has been identified with 
Bhatkuli in the Amraoti district. Bhavabhilij mentions a place in Vidarbha 
which he represents as a part of Dakshitiapatha called Padmapura. Rajaiek- 
hara refers id a dty in the same Joifapada named Vatsagidma. 

.'Vn homonymous locality finds mention in the AlaftdM^s^a as a phft ^ 
pi/gri/^agt situated in the prabheda or water-parting betu^een the river Son and 
the Narmada. The evidence of the points to the same conclusion. 

’ ill, tao, ruritinfr 
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The however^ refers eo a peapk called Vatsagulmakas whom the 

conimenbitor pkces io Daksliinapatha. The espression VatsagtilniA is also 
known to the various recensions of the For a more definite 

location we should rum to the Karp^rams^urf and the of 

Rajasekhara.^ There we find evidence about the location of a dty called 
Vachchhoma (Skt Vatsagulma) not only in Dakshinipatha but in the parti¬ 
cular country known as Vidarbha, The newly discovered Basim Plates of 
Vindhya^akti II leave no room fof doubt that Vatsagulma was the seat of one 
branch of the Vakataka dynast)^* and that it is represented by the modem 
Basim in the southern part of the Akok district between the Ajanta lange 
and the river PengaAga. In the days of the B^im gave its 

name to a sarAdf of the Siibah of Etertr, Abul Fad refers to an indigenous 
race in the locality, proud and reftactorj^p called HafAars^ 


Bhogavardhana 

The Puf^!^ mention along with Vidarbha a number of Jifftapadas among 
which Bhogavardhana occupies a prominenE position. The name occurs very 
frequently in early Brahml inscriptions. Among its inhabitants were persom 
who won fame as pious donors, or as scholars well ver^d in the Sktiaittsi. 
The teiriEory in question ky to the west of Bisim (Vatsagulma) and has been 
identified with the Bhokardan tdlak of the Aurangabad district of the Hydera¬ 
bad State. Within the limits of the faluk lie the famous caves of Ajanta. In 
view of this fact the reference to Suttmta scholars dwelling in andent 
Bhogavardhana acquires an added significance. If the southern boundary of 
the ancient jakjipadi stretched southwards as far as the Daulatabad-Jalna 
HjLU it tnust have included also the vilkge of Ellora, famous for its Buddhkt, 
Jaina^ and Br^maoic caves. 


Beyond the hilk running from Dauktlbad to jiina stretched the famous 
land of Mukka, sometimes mis-spelt AJaka, occupying part of the Payaugliat 
or lowknds that termidate m the valley of the Gtjdl’^iarfp On the banks of 
the faraouB stream stood its capital Pratisthanap Patitthana^ the Eaethan of the 
PeFipikf^ and Baithan of Ptolemy, modetn Paithan, headquarters of the fa/kA 
of the same name in the Aur^gibad district. The people of the locality find 
mention, according to some schokrs, in the ASokan inscriptions as Pitinikas. 
But the view k not generally accepted. In the second century a.O. Paitha^ k 
mentioned as the metropolk of Sri Pulumiyi of the Sitavahana dynasty. Ln 
the days of Govinda Ill, Rashfrakum, it was the headquarters of a district or 
taltfA called the Pmri^thanabhukti. 

* Ep, viri, 1 ^ 0 . 
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AJmakft Asakji 

□oscly connected with Mulata both b Utemtucc nmd in inscriptions was 
Aimaka (Pkt. Assaka) which had its capital at a place styled Pocdi* Potana, 
Podana, or Biudanya. The form Podam, which occurs in certain old manu¬ 
scripts of the AiaAdbAdrafiif reminds one of Bodhan which lies south of the 
confluence of the Godavari and the Manjra. It may be remembered in this 
connexion that the ISlipdia places the Jampot on the Godavari The 
territory in question is known to Pacini and several Buddhist and later 
Brahmanical texts, e,g* the AAgti/lara-NfAaja and the Pkrdmi. It possibly 
corresponds to the Astnagi of Pliny. The name Asritaka, which signifies the 
*stony region*^ should not be confounded with the land of the AJvakas 
OHo^c-pcople") or Assakenoi in north-westem India mentioned by AIcmh- 
dcr's hismrians. 

The commentator on the yirihiiJds^^ identifies Asmaka with 

Maharashtra- Rajasekhara, however^ mentions them as distinct entities in the 
Kmjamimamsd, The difference of opinion may be due to the fact that .'Vsmaka 
lay on the borderland between Maxafhaw^ and Tdihgana and may have 
embraced the Tclugu district of Nhamabad as well as the predominantly 
Marathi-speaking district of Nander. The territory apparently occupied the 
centtaJ part of the Godavari valley between the Nirm^ Range in the north 
and the Balaghlt Range in the south. 

In the early Brahmi inscriptions noticed by Luders there is mention of 
monks and donors from a place called Pai^lrta which may represent the capital 
of the i\^maka country. 


J B^ishik^it Asika 

The Nisik eulogy of GautamiputiaL ^atakarm mentions before Asata or 
Asmaka a territory named Asjk^ which Luders hesitatingly restores as ^shika. 
According to an aitemative reading of a passage of the HathJgumpha inscrip¬ 
tion of Kharavda, Asikamgara, apparently the capital of the Asika country, 
seems to be placed on the Kanhabemna, i.e, the Kfishriaveijia or K|ishi^a 
river. Both the Jamb^kha^^ of the Mahdhhdraia and the Bksofamkoshi of the 
MArkmd^a Pirrdna mention among Jaaapadas a people called the 

^shikas. The Ai^ihdbhdrat4s mentions them together with the Vidabhas or 
Vidarbhas, while the PurJj^ associates them with peoples in the Far South 
like the l^shabhas, Simhalas^ and those who dwelt in Klnchi, as well as 
Tilanga (Andhra country) and Kunjaradaxi (^Elephants' cave', Anegundi)* 
It is not improbable that the name ^hika or Asika was applied to the terri¬ 
tory lying between Vidarbha in the norths Tilahga (Telugu or Andhra 
country) in the cast, and Anegundi in the south. The assodation with the river 
Krish^, to which the Hlthigumpha record apparently bears testimony. 
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should be remembered in this connexion. Asika could Imve occupied only 
the middle v^dlcy of the Krishna, the lower valley being peopled by the 
Tilangas or Telugus and the upper reaches by the who find sepajmte 

mention in the In chapter jy of that text the Naishikas 

are mentioaed between the flhogavardhanas and Asmakas on the one hand 
and the Kuntalas and the Andhras on the other. The situatian points to the 
territory we have assigned to Ris hika or Asifca, It h not improbable that 
Naishita is a corrupt form of the same name. 

AndbrUf TrHwgat Vehgi 

The Asdhias arc mentioaed in the Ai/ar^a Brdftmaiw and the inscriptions 
of A^oka. The Rlayidavolu inscription of about the Fourth century A.D. 
tocarcs their country (Andhrapitba) in the louver valley of the Koshka in the 
district round Dhannakada or Amaravau, The Qiezcrla inscriptinn, too, 
connects the Andhias with the Krishm. In the days of Yusm Chwang 
(seventh century a.d.) An-to-lo, or Andhra, bad its capital at Ping-k'i-Io or 
Vehgipura, identified with Pedda-vegi, about seven miles north of EUorc, 
in the West Godavari district, and ten miles north-west from Colair Lake. 
The name Maha-Andhia or Greater Andhra was, however, sdll applied to 
the Dhannakad^ (Skt. Dhanyakataka) area- In the twelfth century a.d. 
Dhoyl connects the Andhras with the Godavari. In eastern Ch^ukya records 
the name- Andhr a is applied to a very wide region bounded on four sides hy 
the Eastern Ocean (the Bay of Bengal), the Kakhasd Hill (between Nelloie 
and Chittoor), the Mahendra mountain (in Gafijam), and Srijailam (in 
Kurnool).* In the thirteenth century A.n. Anmakonda near Warangai is 
described as the ‘ornament of the Andhra country' (Andhravam-mainidana).^ 
In the next century the name Andhra-kha^^da-mandala is restricted to the 
territory that extended from the GauEama-oadl or the Godavari eo the borders 
of Kalihga —^abhya GamfuBM-noiitiUaw-d The Saktisan^ma "Ttmira 
(a medieval work) applies the name Andhia-de^a to the country which 
stretches from Jagannatha (Puri) to the shrine of Bhramarainbika.* The last- 
mentioned spot r rminds one of the Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li (Bhramaiagiri) of the 
Chinese pilgrim and the Bhramaia-kotya-mandala in the Bastar State.* 

It is suggested by some scholars* that as the StrwaniJ Ja/aka places Andha- 
pura, apparently the capital of the Andhras, on the river Telavtha, we arc to 
look for the classic Andhra countr>' in the region of the Tel, a tributary of 
the Mahanadr, with which It is proposed to identify the Tdavaha. But there is 
no early warrant for pushing the northern boundary of the Andhras to the 
banks of the Tel river. The country on the Tel (Tclatata-vishaya) is expressly 

' Tit Bn*™ iD, C C^igulrk iJT: cf- . 4J- 
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mentioned as a part of Kosala and not of Andhra, ‘ The name Tclavaha, oil- 
carrier’, may actually refer to the Krishna vena or the Krishna as is hinted 
in the passage* ^tiA(^dta-Kfislmia’er^-TAlLA-SHehapahbdka^taraktvif^’ ‘pos¬ 
sessed of smaothness caused by sesame oil of the famous Krishna’ or, accord¬ 
ing to the altemadvc meaning, ‘of dark hue and possessed of loyalty arising 
from affecdon for (king) Taila’. 

The,^/t^//nMI;^JSM Tantra draw? a distinction between the Andhra country 
(land another land which it calls Tailahga-desa,* The last-menuoned rerdtoty 
is placed between Sri^aifain and the Chola country. But the distinction is not 
always maintained. The name TriJihga, a variant of Tailahga, is tia^tionnlly 
derived from three shrines {liiigas), namely those at Kalcsvaram, SriSailani, 
and Draksharaim,* all of which arc located within the territory defined above 
as the Andhra country. The suggestion that TrUinga is a contraction for 
Trikalihga is opposed to the evidence of the Pi(r 4 i*ar, which dearly draw a 
distiiiction between Kalinga, in the sautk-tasl of Ind ia, and Tilanga, which is 
included among the Jampadas of the sosth. Muslim writers represent as the 
capital of Tilang or Telingana the city of Warahgal, the very place which, 
together with the neighbouriog dry of Hanamkorida, is placed in the Andhra 
country by Indian literature and epigraphs. The boundaries of Tjlinga-deia 
are given in the Srirahgam plates of the fourteenth century a.n. as being 
Mahar^btia on the west, Kalinga (parts of Orissa and the Vbagapatam 
district) on the east, Pandya on the south, and Kanyakubja in the north. 
Pandya of this passage evidently refers to the Pandyas of No|ainl»^vadi 
(capital Uchchangi), Le. the Chttaldroog-Bdlary area. As to Kanyakubja, the 
Nagod stone inscription® suggests that it was die name of a deSa (country) 
as well as that of a diy. and that the ‘Kanyakubja-desa* extended southwards to 
Central India. The A’is-i-Akbari seems to make the northern boundary of 
Telingana conterminous with the southern frontier of Berar.* In the days of 
the Kakatiya king Rudra (a.d. 1163), the Andhra-Trilihga country over 
which he ruled was bounded on the cast by the sea, on the south by Sriiaila, 
cm the west by the neighbourho<>d of Kataka (either Kalyanakataka, i.e. 
KalyaniJ or Mannaikadagam, t.c. Malkhed), and On the north by the slopes 
of Mount Mllyavanta. This Milyavanta obviously cannot be identified either 
with the homonymous range neat Kishkindha mentioned in the RSmdyana 
and the Rd/itepdikjJiia, or with the hill bearing the same name in the far north 
mentioned in the Aiahdbhdrafa and the Purstuts * It may have reference to 
the fortified hill of Malkngad in the Karimnagar (^'dgandal) district of the 

^ OfiiJa (R. D, B^nerji}, i, Ji6. 

^ inj. A/It., vtii. T 7 ; Ep. !nd., aat, 13 j, ^ Cnfit/n, Jul^ rs4i* 

^ Tfii^ U/iFru/niTF hy P- CbcodiiJi and Raja M. Bhujaingfl Rm, p. 14- 

■ Ep. InJ-r utiilf iSB. ^ TiamJalDcio hy Jaircct,, iraL liB. 
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Hydctabad State. That Rudia*s realm was called Tiibmga (one of the 
many variants of Trilihga) is clear from the VTatakkan 4 a of Hetnadri (TtVArd- 
^ddkipaithpaiorviJasanam Rjimira^ mudrdkntthy The name Andhra is applied 
to the same country when Hemadri refers to Queen Rudramma or Rud- 
ramba, daughter of Rudra’s nephew and successor Ganapad {Aitdkmih 
puramikrf mhiid In an inscription of the sixteenth century the two 

names of the kingdom are combined in the expression Andhra-Trilinga- 
mAclhyflfTia caimtcy.^ 

Students iit apt to be bewildered not only by the use of the altemattvc 
names Andhra and Tdlinga bur also by the numerous variants of the expres¬ 
sion Trilinga itself. The earliest form of the name is peih^ps Trilihga, corre- il 
sponding to the Ttilingon of Ptolemy and Tirilihga of the Purle plates of the ^ 1 
Gahga king Indiavarman. The form TUafiga is found in the Purdn^ and 
Tiliaga in tiic Sriraagam plates of the Saka year tzSo (a.d. ijjfi). A Kurgod 
inscription of the laucr part of the twelfth century A-D. has the form Tclumga. 
Hemadri uses the names Tillahga and Tailahgfl. The S^kfhaa^m Taaira 
refers tu Tailanga-de^a. Amir Khusrav has Tiling and Abut Fail Telihgana. 
None of these names, not even the expression Andhrapatha occurring in the 
Moyidavolu inscription of about the fourth century A-d., is, however, known 
to the court poet of Samudragupta who makes his hero smash across the 
Godavari and penetrate into the heart of the Andhra-Telugu country. 
The used hy Harisbena to denote the country between the Godavari 

and the Kyishpl is VchgT. 

The Gupta poet distinguishes Vengf from Pishtapora represented by 
modem Pi^hapuram in the East Godavari district. On the oAcr liand, 
Pallava charters with equal clarity differentiate it (Vehgitashtra) taom Kat- 
marashpa which included ChendaJur in the Ongole tdhk north of Nellore. 

It is permissible to think that it roughly corresponded to the 
lu-nadimi-pM^ytf or Sindhuyugmantara-ii/d.* 'twQ-rivcrs-middlc-distftct’ 
apparently lying between the Godavari and the Krishija, ‘winch possessed 
all kinds of grain and an abundance of fruit’. In tbe eighth century a.d. the 
eastern boundarj' of VOTglmandala seems to have extended to the confluence 
of the Knshpavetna or Krishna and the Musi which flows past Hyderabad.^ 
In the eleventh century a-d- the southern and northern limits of the country 
seem to have been fowl at the Manneru river (in the Nellore district) and 
the Mabcndra mountain (in the Gahjam district) respectively. This is sug¬ 
gested by the expression ^ia»^Hp^MJIhmira■msdhJ/mls^tiBak^ ‘living between 
the Manneru and the Mahcndra’/ used in reference to the inhabitants of the 
land. Curiously enough, in the dme of the Kalachurya kings* (a.i>, 1156-83) 
Vchgi is distinguished not only from Kalihga, of which the Mahendta 
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mnnnftiin wfls the Doost conspicuoiis feature iccordhig to KaLd^a, but also 
fifom Andhra, which may have denoted at the time only the Andhra-X'Atiw^' 
Mon^h between the Godavaa and Kalihga. Vengl therefore was very 
probably used in im old sense of the district between the two rivers, namely 
the Godavari and the Krishpan 

Yuan Chwangj the Chinese pilgrim of the seventh ctumry A.D., must have 
regarded Vengi and Andhra as identical,, since he mentions Ping-kU-Io or 
VerigTpura as the capital of An-to-lo {Andhra). However, he draws a dis¬ 
tinction between this territory and T"e-na-^ka^he-ka (Dhanyakataka^ Le. the 
Amaravati region) to which a note added to the pilgrim^s text applies the name 
'Great Andhra*, ITiis Great Andhra must have virtually corresponded to the 
Andhrapatha of an early Pal lava charter, 

^ If the idendheadon of Verigipura with Benagouron in the country of the 
fSalakenoi {^aLankayanas) mcndoiied by Ptolemy be accepteef the andquity 
of the city is carried back to the second century a.d* The Salakenoi occupied 
a. part of the territory of the ^laisolia, which doubtless corresponds to The 
legion of Afasalia^ referred to in the Ptrtpitis. The Bhara/a Nifrefers 
to a ikJa (countiy) styled Mosala along with Kosala (upper Mahanadl valley) 
and Tosala (Puri district). Mosala, Kosala^ and TosaJa form a group of ethnic 
names whose significance has been emphasbed by SylvaJn L^vi, among 
others^ in his P/r-D/atv/Cawi/f JwdEa. There can be little doubt that 

Mosala answers to the Masalia or the blaisofia of the classical writers, and 
should be idendfied with the Masulipatam region. 

KaliAga 

It has been stated above that according to an inscription of the fourteenth 
century a.d. the cxnmdcd to the borders of Kaliugia. 

Unlike Andhra this last mentioned territory is not expressly named m any 
Vcdic text, but known to Panini, the several 

the Uffardilf^qyiisa Sufra of the Jainas, and the great epics of ancient India. 
It is also referred to by Aioka and the Hathigumpha inscription of Khaiavela. 
Pliny alludes to it in dear terms, and an echo of the name i$ rccogniKed in 
the Kalliga of Ptolemy^ 

The D/tiirjnsskfra regards Kalinga as an impure countf}-, outride 

the BraJimanical paJe^ but not unfrequented by Aryans. There was^ however, 
a considerable Brahman popuhirion in the day of ASoka (third century b.c.). 

According to the tradition recorded by the it was watered by 

the river Vaitaram in Orissa. The Purd^j carry the western boundary to ihe 
Amarakanuka range, the source of the Narmada^ the Son, and the MahanadL 
The southern boundary of the ja^apaih was not well defined. K^dlsa puriies 
it as far as the Mahcndfa mi>Qntain and uses the title ALikmJrafiJda, lord of the 
Mahendia IdiU or Range^ as a standing epithet of the ruler of Kalinga. in the 
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fifth century a.d., the southern liniits reached even Pishtapiira or Pithiporain 
in the East Godavan i!istiict.‘ But usually they stopped at Yellamanchili and 
Chipunipalle in the Vizagapatam district- A late medieval test c^es the 
southern boundary much farther south to the banks of the Kdshna.* But in 
the days of KMiavela (second or first century b-c.) Pithu^ in the Masuli- 
patam region is clearly distinguished from Kalinga proper, and the Aihole 
inscription of 654 A-D- makes separate mention of Pishtapura and Kalin^ 
thus restricting the latter to the region north of the East Godavari district* 
In Sanskrit tests hke the BAerafa Natya ^dstra and the BAutf/inakosAa of the 
PjuriHMj, Kalinga is distinguished both from Kosala in the upper valley of 
the MahinadI, and from the Andhra country watered by the Godavari and ^e 
Kpshana- The ASokan inscriptions carry the northcru boundarj' in the third 
century- b.c. beyond Tosali (in the Puri' district)* But Bharata distinguishes 
the Tosalas from the Kalihgas. In the days of Yuan Chwang Kalinga is dis¬ 
tinguished from Wu-fu (Orissa), Kung-yu-t'o (Kongodamandala, a part of 
the Ganjam district), Kosala, and Andhra (Pedda-Vegi region between 
the Godavari and the Krishna). In the A’in-i-Akbiai we have a reference 
to the sarAdr (district) of Kalang dandpat which lay beyond Parsotam 
(Purushottama-kshetra, i-c. Puri, which was included tn the ssrkdr Kamka), 
but did not extend as ^ as Rajahmundrj- which gave its name to a separate 
sarkdr. 

Pargiter remarks that Kalinga as a settled kingdom appears to have con¬ 
sisted properly of the plain between the E as tern Gha^s and the sea. But its 
kings seem to have exercised sovereignty over the forests and hills farther 
i nlan d, for the Amarakantaka range in which the Nanoada rises is said to be 
in the western part of Kalinga— p/tfcha/'i^u ^staksstskt. 

That large tracts of the country were covered with jungles appears ftom 
references to Kaliitgdranyti in Pali texts and to 'TrikaHii^t0/i in inscriptions^ 
TrikaUdgdttttfiyukiam. 

The windows of the capital city in the days of Kalidasa, as mentioned 
before, looked out on the sea, and the deep roar of the waves drowned the 
sound of trumpets r 

jamdlmaHitk sadmam lanmkriskto, masdfadk^aaHjSjitqfSmai^yuk 
prdsiJai/di^iiaaiiriJjavJtkih prm/odk^tjitr^a ft>a supfam.^ 

In literature we sometimes hear of seven Kalihgas. But usually only three 
seem to be mentioned. That is the meaning usually attached to the name 
‘TrikaJihga’ which occurs frequently in inscriptions. Wc have already referred 
lo the expression Modogalingae used by Pliny which is analysed by some 
scholars as Miidu+Galihga, that is, three Kalihgas or Trikalinga* Another 
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view takes TrikalMga to denote not three Kaliiigas bui elevatcii^liigh, or biRy 
Kalinga*—the expanse of hill and plateau that overlooks the plains of Gafijam 
and Vizagapatam. Modogalingae in like manner may be taken to stand for the 
Madra-KaJihga of the of the and for 'Modugula ^ 

of the Vizagapatam district. Another people, the Matsya Kalingas, arc 
mentioned in the The name recalls the Matsyas of the Vizaga¬ 

patam district mentioned in the Dibhida pbtes. ITie connexion of the 
Kalinga^ with the Gangaridae of the lower Ganges valley Itas been discussed 
above in connexion w’ith early foreign notices of the Decean. Kahdasa does 
nor regard the tw'o peoples as dose neighbours. He makes the hero Raghu 
cross the Kapm (the Kasai river in Midnapore), and take the road pointed 
out by the Utkalas of northern Orissa towards Kalihg^ which is expressly 
mentioned as the region round Mount Mahcndra. Utkab thus fitted in 
between the mou ths of the Ganges^ occupi ed by the Gangaridae^ and Kalinga 
proper. Pliny himself puts the distance from the mouth of the Ganges to 
Cape Calingon and the town of Dandaguk at 6i j miles. 

As already stated above, Dandagula corresponds to Dantakura of the 
Mahabhorata and Dantapura of the and of epigraphs. 

The name of the dry probably survived in that of the fort of Dantavakra near 
Chicacole, north-east of Vizagapatam. Many other capitals ofaadent Kalinga 
stood in the same area, c,g. Simhapura or Singupuram and Kalinganagam, 
identified by many scholars with MukhaLLngam on the VamsadharHp and by 
others with Kalihgapatam at the mouth of the same river. Rajapuia mentioned 
in the MabdbAdra/a and Klnchanapora figuring in Jaina works cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. The BhumAhaj^^ of the mentions 

another dty in Kalihga named Sripura. The question of its connexion with 
Sirpur about forty miles east by north from Raipur must await future dis¬ 
coveries for a soludonH 

In inscriptions have reference to a tract called Madhyama-Kalinga or 
central Kaliuga whose name points to the existence of other parrs of Kalidga 
in the north and the south. Madbyama-Kalihga included the Bhogipum or 
Bhogapura vis/taya^ which is perhaps to be identified with the Bhogapinam 
village and its neighbourhood in the Bimplipatam division of the Vizaga- 
param district. To its south-west, apparently separated from it by the rivet 
Narada, lay the Elamanchi-Kalihga of Eastern Chalukya records, doubtless 
corresponding to the modem Yelkimncliili. To the north-east of Bimpli- 
patam, apparently beyond the River Gostani, stretched the part of KaJihga 
that induded the Rkkaluva village, modern Ragolu near Qiicacale. It is 
referred to m the Ragolu plates simply as Kalmga-r*/r%d. The administra- 
rive divisions and districts {rdtA/ra^ mjAqya)^ into which Kalinga was divided 
in the days of tings belonging lo the Mathara, Vasishtha, Ganga, Eastern 
Chalukya, and other families^ will be described a few pages farther on. 

* End. Attf., I9>}i ff.; /seutW of iie aadOrium lUJt^arrk 9 $9-47. 
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Jipardnlaf 

Having attempted a survey of the principal jafuipadas in the centre and on 
the eastern of the Deccan we now turn Co the west. The surf-bound 
UttOEal to the ivcst of the Sahyadris {Sojs^sdru-iim-Sii^dnta-dt^ lined with 
a sucxession of ports that represented for long ages most of the wealth and 
strength of a considerable portion of the Deccan, is already know-n to the 
Moh^thdrala as Aparanta, 'Western Border'. The sea-gcd himself is said to 
have made for Jamadagni's son (Paiaiurima) on this shore a region {dih} 
called Sliqiaraka— 

falah iSrp^oAoip dtJaM 
‘ lakasd Jamadiifftosja JS^p^irffH/amakliafarirJ' 

Surparaka is the name of a country {dtia), a district (aAdm) as well as a dty. 
The famous Rimatirtha at ^Orpiraka is mentioned in the Vavaparva o£ the 
Mohahharata as well as a NasLk caTC inscription of Ushavadata. The dty 
corresponds to Suppiraor Suppiraka of the Pab tcjcts, Soparaka or Sopaiaga 
of early Brahmanic inscriptions, Suppara of the Ptripins, Soupaca of Ptolemy, 
and Subara of AlberunT. It has been identified with modem Sopira in the 
"niapa District of the Bombay Presidency about six miles to the north of 
Basseim 

As is well known, one version of the Asokan Rock Edicts was brought to 
bght in this locality. The emperor expressly refers to the Apaiantas (Aparata), 
and seems to include under that head the Radiika-Pidnikas, if not the Yona- 
Kamboja-Gandhixas. A wide meaning is given to the term by certain Puia^ic 
which apply the name Aparanta to the whole of western India, including 
oot only Suipaiaka but also the Pulindas, Nasikyas, people dwelling north of 
the Narmada, Bhimkachchhas (of Broach), Mabeyas, and Sarasvatas on the 
banks of the rivets Mahi and the Sarasvad in Gujarat, Kachchas (of Cutch), 
Sur^htras of Kathiawar, Anartas of the Dwaraki region in north-west 
Gujarat and the Arbudas (round Mount Abu). But in the KarmauMaga 
section of the M^kan 4 ^a-pvra^ and the Bfikatiamhita Apacantika or Aparan- 
tftlra is used in a much more restricted sense. It is distinguished &om Haihaya 
(in the Narmada valley) and southern jtuispadas like Bhirukachchha (Broach), 
Nasikya (NSsik), &.C. Even Kohkafl finds separate mention. It is the restricted 
sense of Aparanta which seems to have been known to the court poets of 
GautamTputra Satakarni and Rudradaman in the second century A.D. The 
Nisik eulogy of Gautamiputia distinguishes Aparanta from Asika (Rishika), 
.Asaka (A^tnaka), Mulaka, AnQpa, Suiatha (Surashtra), &c., i,c. the Deccan 
table-land behind the Gbku, the Nanaada valley, and Kaihiiwar. The evi¬ 
dence of the Juniga^ rock insert pdon of Rudradiman points to a sumlar con¬ 
clusion. A Kanheri Buddhist cave inscription conveys the definite information 

' \ihk.^ xii, 4$, 67. 
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that an inhahitant of Kalyina, Caliiena of the Fenpfn^^ modem Kalyan 
in the Thana District^ Bombay^ was abo an Aparintika. In other words, 
AparaiiQ included Kalyana as it did SQrparaka, both being situated m the 
Xhlna District. But it lay outside the table-land to the east of the Sahyadris. 

Kalidasa refers to Apar^ta in a &mou5 passage which leaves no room for 
doubt that it lay between the Sahya or the Western Ghits and the sea. In this 
coimcsion he refers to Mount Trikuta—'There he made the Mount TrikQta 
itself a lofty pillar of his victorvj in which the marks scored by the tusks of 
his infuriated elephants looked like distinct inscriptions of his valour/ The 
mention of the Trikuta mountain cannot fail to recall the famous dynasty 
of the Traikutakas who exercised sway over Apaxanta and other ct>iiatries 
{^IpardfiiMMapaft) in the fifth century with seats at Amraka and Ani- 
ruddhapora. Trikuta is also mentioned in an Ajanta inscription of about the 
same age, where it is distingtiishcd from the territory round Nava* 

sarika^ modem Nausari^ in the Baroda State on the south of Surat and some 
neighbouring lands- The commentary on the of Vatsyayana, 

written probably in the thirteenth century^ a.d.^ agrees with earlier authorities 
in placing Aparantade^a on the shores of the western sea. It may be noted 
that Vatsyayana, like the writer of the Ajana epigraph, distinguishes 
Aparanta from Lata.* 

From the sixth centur)' a,d, a new namC;, Kohkaria-wA^j^ appears as a 
designation of the strip of territory between the Western Ghats and the sea, 
A grant of the early Chyukya king Mangalcsa (r. a.d. )97-609) refers to a 
village in the Kofi kam-itirAiyfl named Ku^idivltaka which has been identified 
with Kundi in the Sangameshwar Katnagiri Districts Konkana or 

Ko^^kan seems at first to have been distinguished from Aparanta (Thina 
District)^ as the evidence of the Efika/sa^hjta$Mggtsts. Bui already by A,D. S88 
it had come to include "a territorial division known as the Varkvi hundred 
and sixteen which was the country round the modem Wariav j 11^ to the 
north of Surat and formed at that time a part of Lata", In a,d. j 112 a ruler of 
the Konkana~rJrA/ra had the title of Mord of Gokar^ the best of towns', 
implying perhaps the inclusion within the southern limits of Konkatia, of the 
holv city of Gokarm, modem Gokam in the district of North Kanara, Its 
sanctity dates back to the age of the Al^kdbkdra^a — 

/nshu k^fjku 

r^erffira jan^nkAtifLignitiArf/am. 

The late medieval Tajs/m describes Konkana as a country {desa) 

lying ou the sea coast and extending from Ghaua (the Western Ghats) to the 
middle of the district round Kotina, Kodsa doubtless refers to Kori-//Wirf at 
Gokam (North Kamca). 

Tlie name Konkana has several variants such as Kumka^ Kuhkuna, and 


* Mpnognph No, 14, p. ti. 
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Kaunkam. Albcnmi writing about a.o. 1030 calls it Kunkan and mendcms 
Tana (Thaija) as its capital. 

Fleet refers to a verse inDr- Gundert's Diftionsty "which enumer' 

ales seven divisions of the Kofifcani* 

fka Viraiam (ha Medium Konks^m tatha 
T'astlava^ cha/tfa Kerala^ chtti jap^akanim 

Here Greater Konkan includes not only Kohkana proper but Karata, possibly 
Karad in the Satara District* Virata, i.e. HaAgal in the Dharwar District; 
Alata^ (the IVtaratha country); Hav^'aga, probably North Kanaia; Taulava, 
South Kanara; arid Kera}a, Makbai, Epigraphic records point to the exis¬ 
tence of the following divisions of Koikafl, namdy, 

t- The Payve. Hayve, or Haive live hundred, idcniilied with North 
Kanara. Haiga or Hay^-e apparently ttieans 'the land of snakes’, from hSbs or 
hat, the local Kanarese for a snake. The Sanskrit rendering of the name was 

Ahikshetra. . . u 

z. The Koiikaija nine hundred which is taken to conespond with the 

territory round 

3. Revatidvipa, possibly represented by the modem Redl, forced pro¬ 
montory about eight miles south of Vehgurla in the Ratnigiri District. 
Bombay’. Fleet is inclined to identify it with the Konkana nine hundred. 

4. The Iridige country, styled a MshSiaptama. or Great Seventh (accotding 
to Fleet), possibly included the Siwantwadi State and part of the Ratnigiri 

District. .. r - -m. 

j. The Konkaija fourteen hundred, which had Pun for its chief aty. The 

district comprised 6risthinaka C|TiiM) of which the Shatshashp-w/A^w 
(Salsctte) was a part. It is also known to have included Nigapura, pcssibly 
the modem Nigaon, about six miles south-east of AUbig in Koliba District, 
Chemuli, Chau! in the same district, Siirpiraka (Sopara, north of Bassein), 
and the Mahiiihira-»w%j possibly the territory round Bhiwandi.* It is thus 
apparent that Kohkaija fourteen hundred cstended over parts of Koliba and 
'niina Districts. 

’ 6. The Kipaidikadvipa or Kavadidvipa ‘lakh-and-a-cjuartcr country. 
Fleet identified this territory with the Konkana fourteen hund^. But he also 
expressed the opinion that 'KapardikadvTpa is evidently the island, with the 
adjoining territory, of Shatshashti, Sisatj or Salsctte near Bombay’, so named 
after Kapardin I or U of the Silihaca dynasty.* 

7, The J4ta country, including the Variavi hundred and sixteen, which is 
identified with the m<^em Surat District with certain adjacent parts of the 
Baroda State (e,g. Nausari).* 

^ Floret, Kmmjw ^ * i- ^ i_ 

* Goa FfOod Chandnpuji oc Omuioi: C^Mft {LC^, u, j, 599)1 tiitooui m the 

hfiiccy of the SilihiEBs. 

^ £p. imfr, 136, * Kffftansf nSj, 545^ 567. Ibd^ tftj, 51a* 
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Mabdra^btra 

The Konkana k popularly rqgardcd is part of a greater unit called MaM- 
r^h^ra. According to Grant Duff ^Maharashtra is that space which is bounded 
on the north by the Siutpoon [Satpura] mountains; and extends from 
Naundode [Nandod] on the west, along those mountains^ to the Wync 
Gunga [Wainginga]^ east of Nagpoor [Nagpur]. The western bank of that 
river forms a part of the eastern boundary until it fills into the Wurda 
[WardhaJ. From the junction of these rtvexs it may be traced up to the east 
bank of the Wurda [WarcihaJ to Manikdroog, and thence westward to 
Mahoor [Mahurj. From this last place a waving line may be extended to Goa„ 
whilst on the west it is bounded by the ocean/ According to Elphinstonc the 
country lies 'between the range of mountains which stretches along the south 
of the Narbada parallel to the Vindhyi chain, and a line drawn from Goa» 
on the sea coasts through Bidar to Chanda on the Waxda. That river is its 
boundary on the east as the sea is on the wesh^* 

It will be seen that the area d^cribed above includes many of 
to which we have already referTcd, namely* Vidarbha, or Bcrar, Bhogavar- 
dhana, Mulata, and possibly a part of Asmata* In the Purinas all these 
terdtories are dtsdngubhcd fromMahiiishpa^. Nay* even Surparaka, Nasikya, 
and part of the Krishna valley find mention in these tests as separate jam- 
pados. The evidence of the KdiiyiimTmdmsd of Rajasekhara points to the same 
conclusion. That work distinguishes Maharashpa ftom A^tnaka, Vidarbha* 
Surpiraka* Nasikya, and Kauhkatia, It b obvious that early Hindu geo¬ 
graphers used the name Maharishtra in. a very restricted sense/ The only 
region in the present Maritha country which does not seem to be expressly 
excluded by these authorities is the dish or Open countrv^ behind the Ghats^ 
stretching from the Pravara or perhaps the Junnar-Ahmadnagat hills to the 
neighbourhood of the Kpshna* No doubt in the VajHpfiram we have separate 
meutidn of a people called Paumkas whose name rccalb the Pujiaka-ii,rj:Afl3fij 
of the Talegaon inscription, which is identilied with the country round 
Poona. But the reading is uncertain. The corresponding passage of the 
M^kan^ Pur^ has Paurikah, i.c. the people of Purika, a place mentioned 
in several early Br^imi inscriptions found at Bharhut. 

The upper valley of the Godavari was occupied in early tLmje$ by the 
Dat^dakas and the Nasikyas. Besides these, the Pstrdms refer* in connexion 
w ith the famous river* to a pradih (di$trict) w*here stood Govardhanaputa 

SiihjfiUjd ihdf/dTfjdjfKjfo^a G<^d(rPdrr 
prilhirjdmdpt kri/ja^j^ m prddeJo njontframah 
Gi^pordLufAw mahd/mdrnkr 


* A ^ Afah^sitdj Gtani CMf, revued by S. .M. Edu-medeft), I* ^-4. 

* .\lbemii1, d bciaglJUhc4 i^falmttK-dcsh from *K 2 inksn*, Sa^i^ i, rQ5. 
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‘Along the northern slopes of the Sahyi mountain, where the rivet Godavari 
flows, is a district conspicuous for its beauti^ in the whole world; (there 
stands) the charming dty of Govardhana, belonging to the high-minded 

Bhargava/ . ji. 

There is even now a famous place of pilgrimage named Govaronana 
tirika at a village six miles to the west of Nasik. It was an important plate as 
early as the second century A.o. when it gave its name to a district (Govar- 
dhanahara) of the Saiavahana empire. Its sanctity even at that early date b 
apparent from a Nasik ovc inscription of Ushavadata. 

Dandaka is cHfi name o£ aas ’well as that of a great forest in the 
early epic. Like Vidarbha it is associated with the Bhojas. The KautU^a 
Arthasdstni refers to a disaster that befell a Bhoja prince of Dandaka as a 
consequence of his misdeeds. The mentions Madhumanta as the 

capital of the jattapada. In the dme of the Sarsbkmga Jataka this wm at Kum- 
bhavati, while the Mahavastn gives the honour of being the principal dty 
of diis district to Govardhana. 

A town of the name of N^kya is known to Katyayana. Nasik also finds 
mention in early inscriptions discovered at Beds a and Bharhui. A Nasikya 
pishaja b mendoned in the Dhulk plates of Karkaraja \,a. 779. A Nasika 
tty^i figures in the Wani grant of A.d. 807. 

As with the upper valley of the Godavari, so also a place not very hir from 
the head waters of the K^shna, viz. Karahataka, is known to ancient liteta- 
ture. e.g. the Mahakhdrats. But it is not dear if it was induded widiin the 
limits of hfaharashtra proper. The name Maharashtra is not known either to 
the Raimdjofia or to the longer epic. Therefore the quesrion whether ^e 
area covered by it induded Knrahataka in the upper Krishna valley, or by 
outside that district cannot be solved satisfactorily. In the the people 

of ‘Krishnadvipa* (island (?) or a (?)) are distinguished from the 
Maharashtras. The origin of the name Maharashtra has been traced by some 
scholars to the flathikas of the Aiokan edicts and the Mahanithis of the 
Sitavahana period. In the KishkindkakSsHa of the Rdm^aita a people called 
^shdkas are placed between the Vidarbhas (in the north) and the Mahi- 
shakas (the people of the Mahisha-tvirAgw of Kadamba records, Erumainidu 
of Tamil literature, modem Mysore in the south). It b not dear whether the 
name corresponds to the Raphikas of A^oka, or to the Rbhikas or A^i^ of 
Cautamlpuira Satakariji. The first indubitable reference to Maharashtra 
(Mahaiattha) occurs in the Ceylonese chionides of the fourth or fifth century 
A.i>., and the Kamaautras of Vatsyayaoa Mallanaga who must have flourish^ 
before Subandhu (seventh century a.d.). The chronicles disringubh M^ra- 
shtia not only from Uahi&hsa-mandaia (Mysore, or as Fleet suggests, Mahish- 
mati) and Vanavasa (in North Kanara) but also from Aparantaka (Northern 
Kohkan). The commentator on the sStras of Vatsyiyana carries the northern 
boundary' to the Narmada and the soulhctn to the borders of Karnita— 
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r^anrtii^ld Kar^dfiji^tsAi^^Qr AIuMrdsktra But it is difficult 

to say how far he followed the traditioa enrrent in the days of Vatsj'ayana 
himself* 

We have the next glimpse of Maharashtra in the Aihole inscription of 
Pulake^in H (a.d. 654). That record men dons the sovereignty of the ChUukya 
king over the 'three Mahlrashtrakas ^—jfit M^didrdsAfra^ 
frdrtdm /isvamwa^^saAasrs-grdm^-bA^dm ^he acquired the sovereignty 

over the three hiahamshtraka^ with theii nine and ninety thousand 
villages (or hamlers)\ As Vanavisi^ the Konksj^ (including apparendy 
Purij 'the queen of the western sea*)^ and Lata find separate mention, it 
b not improbable that the three Mahai^htrakas of the Qialukj'U period 
occupied much the same area as the hhiharat^ of the Ceylonese chronicles, 
which is ILktwise distinguished feotn Aparanta (the Konkan) and Vana- 
vasa. It possibly lay to the south of the Tapd valley in the north, and 
north of the Wiley of the Varada, a tributary of the Tungahhadra, on the 
banks of which stood the city of Vanavasi. Various suggestions have 
been offered for the identification of the three regions alluded to in the 
words According to one scholar the ter¬ 

ritories implied are Vidarbha, Maharashm proper^ and Kimtala. But the 
way in which Vanavasi is distUigtiishcd from Maharashtra by the Ceylon- 
esc cbronjcles of the fourth and ffth centuries and also by the Purdmi 
and the KdijfaTTTT/TiJmsd (ahoui a.d. 900), together with Kuntala and Vidar- 
bha, shows that there are diffioilrics in the way of accepting this view. 
It is by no means impossible that the reference is to the traditional tAadis or 
dales into which the Mara;ha country is divided, namely, GadgdAaJi (banks 
of the Godavari), Bbm-fhaJi (banks of the Bhlma), and Nlr-/kddj (banks of the 
Nirl, a tributary of the Bhima). It is interesting to note that in several records 
of the early ChilukjTi period a territory is sometimes referred to by the 
position It occupies in relation to one of two of the rivers named above* The 
expression uttaram-BbaJjiffara/^db, 'the country^ north of the BhimaratH or 
the Bhima occurs in the Aihole inscription itself. An earlier record of the 
reign of PuLakeiin 11 , dated A.d. 616-17^ refers to the grant of a village m a 
bAoga (subdivision) of a tetrirory on the south bank of the BhimaiathL The 
Jejuri plates of Vinayadity^a (a.d, 687) mention the district on the north bank 
of the Nira In a later age Rudrabha||a^s comcnentary 

on the contains a reference to a city named Sha^hemka in 

Coddfa/a-x^ad^aJesa.^ From the facts dted above it may be presumed that the 
nomenclature of the great divisions of Mahar^btra in the days of Pukkeiiii 
and also in later ages had some reference to the principal rivers that flow 
through the Marathi country* The southernmost division may have cmh raced 
the district mentioned in the JejiLii plates—which 
formed pan of the Nir-ifmdi of tradition. Next came die Eerritory described 

^ Ep, Ir^-^ six, &4. * IbLJ., vi, n. 
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in the SStara grant of A.D. 616-17 « Ipnfi '^a the south bank of the river 
Bhimiinithi’. It included the Srinikya-flAo^. Together vrith the country that 
according to the Aiholc inscription sketched ‘north of the Bhaimarathi' it 
constitured the mm-thaHi of tradition. To its north lay the Gopacashrra- 
viskMa oF the Nirpan record. GodJiata is not ciptessly mentioned m con¬ 
nexion with this vishf^. But the district lay in that region. It is thus possible 
to trace in inscriptions of the time of Pulakesin U and his grandson Vtnaya- 
ditvt the parts of the Maratha country known as Nir-thaili^ and 

C^g-ihaS (Godatata), the first two directly, the third by implication. It is 
to be noted further that two of these divisions arc known to have been placed 
under the brtjthers of Pulakesin himself, while the third, the valley of the 
Nira, may have been under his direct rule. 

The next glimpse of Mahar 5 shtra (Moha-la-chk) is afforded by Yuan 
Chwang, the famous Chinese pilgrim who visited the country in a.d. 641. 
This country, he informs us, was six thousand li. or one thousand British 
miles, in circuit, and its capital which had a large river on its west side was 
above thirty U, or five miles, in circuit- In the east of the country was a 
mountain range with ‘towering crags and a continuous stretch of piled-up 
rocks and scarped precipice'. Here was a monastery constructed in a dark 
valley. Its loftj' halls and deep side-aisles' were quarried in the cliff. 
‘Story above stotv they were backed by the crag and faced the valley.' 

In the opinion of Fleet the metropolis to which the pilgrim refers is not 
Vatapi, which is mentinned as the ChaJukya capital in the epigraphs, but 
Nasik- Thc convent and rock-cut structures in the glen on the eastern frontier 
of the country have been taken by scholars to refer to the famous Ajanta 
monuments. If this view be correct the Bhoga^-ardhana country may at this 
time have been regarded as a part of Maharashfra. 

The SaJcHtmgarna Tuntra^ a much later authority, describes Maharashtra as 
a countrv that ‘extended fromTrvambakato Karnata, and comprised Ujjayioi, 
Mariara'/jr/Aa (or tJra) and Kolaputanivasim-. Tmyambake has been cor¬ 
rectly identified with the ridge of the Western Ghats, in which the Godavari 
takes its rise. It is situated in the Nasik District. Kar^ta is the Kanaresc 
country which is also referred to as lying on the southern frontier of Maha- 
rashtra by the commentator on the Sutras of VStsyayana, Ujjayini, which 
was intheinteriorof Mahaiishtra should not be iden¬ 

tified with the homonymous city in Malwa, but rather with the modern 
Ujjayin! or Ujjaiii in the Sinnar t£uk of the Nasik District.* Marjara-Z/rfia is 
difficult to identify. If the correct reading is Marjaia-Z/rd, then the reference 
must be to a spot on the hankt sja rivtr, and the only river that can be thought 
of in this connexion is the Maajta, the famous tributary of the Godavari. 
iColapura is the same as KoUapura, modern Kolhapur. The reference to this 
place shows that the Maratha coLintry now definitely extended beyond the 

1 Ibid., lii, j?. 
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river Krbhiri^ fCoIhlpiir miiy huve stood near the boiderksd of Mahiiisht^ta 
and Kami^, as it does at the present day. 

Karndta, Kuntalu 

The boundaries of the Kan^u country that Jay to the south of Maha¬ 
rashtra are given by Wilks as follows^: 

'Commencing near the town of Bidar.., Following the course of the Kanarese 
language to the south-east, it is found to be limited hy a waving line which nearly 
touches Adoni, winds to the west of Gooty, skirts the town of Aoantapur, and 
passing through Nindidroog, touches the range of the Eastern Gtdts; thence pur¬ 
suing their southern coutse to the mountamous pass of Gaasalhad, it continues to 
follow the abrupt turn caused by the great chasm of the western hills between the 
towns of Coimbatore, Poliichi, and Palghat; and sweeping to the north-west, 
skim the edges of the precipitous Western Ghap, neatly as far north as the sources 
of the Kistna (Kri^hija); whence following first an eastern and afterwards a nordi- 
easpm course, it terminates in rather an acute angle near BTdar, already described 
as its northern limit/ 

Rice thinks that the northern limits of the bod were probably pushed back 
by the Maridil raids and conquests. The name k'ama ra, Karnataka, or Car¬ 
natic is sometimes erroneously applied to the plains below the 
Ghats, embracbg some of the Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency and 
the Telugu Distnet of Nellote. The mistake apparently arose from the expan¬ 
sion of the empire of Vifayaitagara, which had itt pcindpal seat in Karnap 
proper, to the Coromandd coast. The two Kar^ps are sometimes distin¬ 
guished as Kasnap Balaghaf (uplands, above the Ghats}, and KarnSp 
F^yanghat (lowlands, below the Ghats). 

The name Kamap occurs already in the Jambukhanda of the hhA^hSrata^ 
the Pw™<rr, and the ^hatsamkita of Varahamihira (sixth century a . d .)* 
These works, however, do not afford a definite clue as to ks location. They 
simply include it in the list of southern janapadas. In the Birux grant of the 
Kadamba king Vbhnuvatman I, which is of about the same age as the 
Sfiha/iamkita, ora little earlier, mention is made til*Va(JajaittHHaJca-sama^a- 
The words dearly suggest that Karoata induded a group 
(wirga) of territories {bhu\ and that VaijayantT orBanavSsi in North Kanara 
was iP ornament {HMa), i.e. ip metropolis. In the eighth century a.d, the 
name Kam^pka-bala, the Karnap army, is applied to the forces of the 
Chalukya king {Valiabha Kinivarman II). This shows that the country 
over which the early Chalukyas ruled, namely Vatapi and the surrounding 
tcirttoiy, went by the name of Kan[i5ta in that age. The Km/ir^amdrgp ot 
'the Royal Road of the Poets’, a Kanarcse work attributed to Nfipatun^ 


■ Hjdftahad Gexiilifr^ t DCk 
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(Amoghavaciihia 1, a.D. &14—77), gives ^ wide mcanicig to die name Kanmda 
(fCar^au): 

'Twist sacred rivers twain ir lies— 

From famed Godavari^ 

To where the pilgtim rests his eyes 
Oti holy KaveiL 

If yon would hear its purest tone 
To Kisuvokl got 
Or listen to the bnsy crowds 
Through K6p'im"i streets w hidi Sow; 

Or seek it in Onkunda^s w^alis. 

So jusdy famed in song. 

Or where in Fuligere*s court 
The learned scholars throngJ 

If for the Godavari wt read the name of its tributan^ the Mahjm^ the de¬ 
scription is not wide of the mark. The important thing to note is timt the heart 
of the Kan^afa country is the territory round Kisuvo]aI (F^^dakal in the 
Bijspur iHstrict), Kop'^m (idendEed by some with Mu}giind in Dharwii, 
and by others with Kopal in the Hyderabad State,^ or with Kupana in the 
Hagarafage-nadu in the Bijapur-GuJharga region/ Onkunda (Himgmid in 
Bijapur District), and Puligere (or Lakshmeghwar in hiiraj State, Dharwar)* 
The evidence of contemporary records from the end of the fifth to the begin¬ 
ning of the ninth centmy a d, would thus suggest the inclusion within 
Karnafa of the North Kanara^ Dha™ar, and Bi japur Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency and the RaichOr and Gulbarga Districts of the Hyderabad State. 
What other territories were included wiEhin the lajwsgr^i-Kan^la-bAm^srga it is 
difficult to specify. It has been suggested by some writers that the original 
Kan^ata answers to the Kaima-mAfljfti of the Hyderabad grant of Vikrama- 
ditya I Chilukya, and that ir lay at the foot of Srf^aila.* But there is little 
evidence in support of sneh a conjecture. Judging from avaitabJe cpigcaphic 
data Kacnala is more likely to stand for Klr-nadu, 'black country^ (ifiJtfydtis- 
than for Ka^ (Kanja)-*^, the realm of Karna or 
Satakarni, The Tajj/rs defines Karmta as the country that ex¬ 

tends from Ramanatha to Srlranga. Sriraoga is certainly to be placed on the 
banks of the Klvcri, the same river which the Kiipirj^amar^ mentions as 
marking the southern boundary of Karr^aia. There may, however, be a 
reasonable diflerence of opinion as to whether it refers to the famous shrine 
near Trichinopoly, or to Seringapatam near Mysore. As Srirangam in Trichl- 
nopoly lies m the heart af the Tamil country, identification with the city in 

* E. P. Rkc, HirtGtj aj Km,^frU 1^. 

* Srriu, Metnoif No, 11, p. 1, 

= Ini., hr, jj; mi, }og. 

* Dr* N. Venka iarain i ni y^'a, Jemu/ ef Hilt. tin. Stt,, i, (f, ,Iki Sunr, Sumutt/ 

,//Af j. * J*/,, lii, l j j. 
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Mysore seeins preferable, as this stands in ^ 

Raimnathais possiblvfobeidentified ^-ith thcfemoiis RgjnfiiYimi/jr/AH where 
Govinda III ‘had good sport with wild bo^’- According w ‘ 
island a few miles below the junction of the T^ga and the Bhadra, the twtn 
Streams which unite to form the Tuhgabhadta. 

There is evidence to show that the part of Karpata lying to t c no 
Timgabhadri was being referred to und^ a new n^e fnim t = 
ceoturv a.d„ a name wliich can be traced back to 

seen above that in carlv Rishtiakiiia records the early Chaluk^ of Yatapi 
are connected with 'KarriatakaV In later times the name the t^l- 

tor>- over which the western branch of the Chalukpis ruled^is Kunt^ — 
jyeshthah K«nta!n-rSjaI^kskm}m-a^^t 

kesin li) took possession of the royal fortune of Kuntala, and the second 
fKubja Vishnuvardhana I) of the country of Veilgr. , , r, t , 

The name Kuntala already occurs in an Ajanta inscription and the 
samhitd of Varahamihira of the fifth and sistb centuries a,d. The appellation 
niav have been known in still earlier titaes as it is mentioned m 
<ini« of the Mahdbhdrata and the BhHt'omikosha of the Purt^. C^ously 
cnoueb the draws a distinction between Kanjataka and Kuntala, 

and between Kuntala’and Vanavisika. In respect of point it is in 

agreement with the evidence of the V£yn Pttra^ and K^smimdtssa of 
Rliaiekhara, who gives the form Vajiavasaka instead of Vanavasika, How 
far the distinction is based on an early tradition it is d^cuk to say. It is 
possible that the name Vanavasaka was specially apphed to No^ Kanara 
!ind adjacent tmets, watered by the Varada- Kuntala was f 

cion of the basin of the Krishna KrishKoifar^ Tatk-saefapalub/iha^ 

saraJaM Ktatfala-phh^e niiaram virdjait Mjl/ikastcdak', ‘IVlalllkimoda is ve^' 
illustrious in the land of Kuntak. which is fiunow for the [nver] Ktishtja- 
vama, and has a loyalty arising from aflcctioti for (King) Talk ( 11 ), and 
secondarilv ‘a fragtance of jasmine strongly persuades a braid of Imr which 
hasthefanious [black] hue of Krishna, and a smoothn^ caused by ses^ 
oil’.* Katnata when distinguished from Vanavasaand Kuntak may have had 
the sense given to it hy the iaktissfigamii Tdufra. ■ t- i 

Fleet, after an analysis of several epigraphic records, shows that Kuntala 
included ‘on the south Banawasi in North Kanara, Bajag^vc and Harihar 
in (the Shimoga district of) Mysore, and Hampc or Vijayanagara in the 
Bellart' District; to the north of these places, Hangal, Lakshmeshis'ar, Lak- 
kundi' and Gadag in the Dharwar District; farther to the north, Bclgaum, 
Sauntbtti, Manoli, and Konnur in the Be]gaum District, and P!a?T^k^ and 
Aiholc in the Bijapur District; and stiU more to the north TeidiJ in the 

* thr t^Tova m*y, b iJdidnQ. be dlw W the of it* 

KairtttK coUOtij-, Stl«»r. Stettl/ari if tk* yaftuiflSBBB/. 161. 
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Singll State, Bijapur and doubtless Kalyacii/ To this we need only add 
that an insccipdon (No. 157, A.d. ii6i^ discovered in the Hunsur of 
Mysore) places even Garigavadi (south Mysore) in the Kuntala country of the 
Bh^ta land (India)* Knntala had thus by the twelfth century come to denote 
the of the Karnara tountf)\ a view that accords with the evidence of 
Bilhana. The poet uses KuntaJa and Kan^iata as synonytns to desigmte the 
kingdom of the Chalukyas of Kalyird;. In the time of Harihara II* emperor of 
Vijayanagara (a.o. Kimtak is once again mentioned only as a pfshiffa 

or district of the Karnata country having a centre at Vijayanagara itself*^ 
The foregoing discussion shows that the name Kuntak h used in three differ- 
enr senses. In its wid^t sense (twelfth centorj" a.d.) it mean! the whole of 
the Kanarese country consdtudng the empire of Kalya^i and induding 
southern Mysore. Csually it was applied only to the northern pan of the 
Kanarese country estending from the vaUcy of the Tuhgahhadta to the 
Krishna* and perhaps even at times to the Manjia. In its most i^tricted sense 
it did not include cichet the Vanavasi region or the country to the south 
of the confluence of the Tuciga and the Bhadra in the ShimOga District of 
Mysore. 

From the period of the Chalukyas of Kalyim the name irat^padi oj Rattapad* 
became the dcsignarion of the empire of the Rayfas or Rlshfrakutas which 
next passed into the hands of the Chalukyas. It may be regarded as an aitema- 
tive name for ihe Kannada country of the Kavhrajamarga and Karnata- 
Kuntala of Bilha^ia. It is described as a *seven-and-a-half-Iakh co^nr^y^ The 
reference is to the niimbets* teal, exaggerated* or traditioml, of vilUgcs, 
hamlets, dtc., included within the area. This is clear from a passage of the 
KMimdriAdAhan^ of the SA^frdipifrdm^^grdj/idj^Jm sap/a/aA sAa^Aa Eji/nr^epta- 
Afr/7/a/ff^ as weli as from se\T?ral analogous instances which Heet cites from 
inscriprions. 

Yuan Chwang refers to a territory called Kung-kan-na-pudo the name of 
which has been restored as Koukauapuia, and identided by various schobrs 
with Vanavasi, Ancgundi* KaukkanQr* and other places. But, as pointed out 
by Watters, these identidcations seem to be all beset with diflicultics. The 
Fisrf^AiA has the reading Kung-ta-na-pU'lo instead of Kung-kan-na-pu-lo^ Thi$ 
suggests that the original name of the country may have been Kuntakpura. 
There is stiU a place csilc 6 Kubatrur in the Shimoga District* Mysore* which 
was known iu ancient times as Kuntaht-nagara. 

* fsi., it6 n. 

* Ibid... HU ^ 94 . ^99 n. 

» Ch. 
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Principal Adminhtraim Divisions from the Rise of the Sita- 
vdbaaas to the 'Thirteenth Centaiy A,D^ 

W E have secQ that from the days of the Brahmaaos the word /a/iapada 
ha$ been used to denote a pardeukr people or territory in aodent 
Tn.^ia The term seems to have had at first an ethnic rather than an 
administtattve significance, being applied to a tract of land occupied by a 
particular race, tribe, or clan rather than an area marked out foe admsnJstrative 
convenience by a government. But the jdttajsada was not a mere habitat of an 
uno^anized people. It fotmed a polidcal community. Such was ihejo/tapada 
of the Uttaia-Kurus and the jamp^ of the Uttafa-Madrw in the 
mam. The states into which the greater part of northern India and a considerable 
po^on of the south down to the Godavari were divided in the days of the 
Buddha were styled mahajattspadiu. Sometimes the word is used W a purely 
geographical sense as in the name Majjhima^aflff/Kftir, ‘middle country’. The 
^Tc pT y^ ^irtfi also occurs in the .\£okan inscriptions in connexion with the 
emperor’s {dftarnu^dtf'd, pious tour^, and the duties and responsi* 

bilitics of the high officials styled kjSkas {raJ/nAtu), It is not, however, clear 
whether at this stage the word jonapotia continued to be used in the 
sense of the realm in general, or in that of a definite administrative unit, like 
a modem commissioner's division or district. In the Myakadani inscription 
of the Satavihana king Pulumayi, however, a jmapada is expressly mentioned 
as a dijtrift under a military governor. The word, however, very rarely occurs 
as a designation of an adminiscrative area in later ages. It continues to be 
used in compositions of a geographical character, e.g. the Bhta'anakoska of the 
PitrdMas, or the dtJa’^ihhdga of the Katyamiradasd, in its original sense of an 
area associated with a particular race, tribe, or dan often claiming a common 
ancestry. 

The expression that is used in the Vcdicand early Buddhist tarts in a purely 
political sense is rdskfra. Thus we have reference in a famous laudatory poena 
of the A/Aarpotedfi to the rdshtra, ‘royal territory’, of king Parikshit. The 
piffvki/a or royal chaplain is the rdsktru-gppa or 'protector of the realm’. In 
the early Buddhist texts the word has become a synonym of jottapada in its 
political aspect. It is not directly referred to in the ASokan epigraphs but may 
be implied by the derivative RathrAa, i.e. Rdshirika, possibly identical with 
the Rdsktriya of the Junagadh rock Inscription of Rudradaman. tinlike 
jaanpada it frequently occurs in inscriptions from the fourth century a.d. 
onwards as the designation of an administrative unit. The Jampada styled 
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Siiivahani-AtfTtf in the Satavaiuma period be^ise known as Satahani'/^.i^Atf 
{f^kfrd) in the early Palkva age. 

The mo&t cQfnmoQ derigosition of an administrative district or /d/ui in the 
Satavahaoa age is the dkdra (or kdrn). The tcmi occurs earlier in the Adokan 
mscripdoDS to denote the area under the jurisdiction of a special class of 
makdmdtrfis. But for specific mention of individual dhdnis we must turn to 
a later age. Post-Mauryan epigraphs, mostly of Satavahana times* but some 
belonging to the period of the Biihatphaliyams^ the Vaka^kjis^ and the 
TraikQtekas, refer to the following: 

Kaput^-dJ^dra —on or near the south bank of the Miir4ho]i river in Qujarit, 

Sopaiaka(S^rparaka)-a4ih^—roughly coinciding with the present Thd^ District 
or part of it, 

Govardhan-o-Sara (in Nasik). 

Mimal-difcJnv (Modem Mlval, 'sunset knd'^ the hilly portion of Poona and 
Sattra districts), 

SatavihanJ-A£^^ {in BcUaiy District). 

KudUrxtfAarj (adiolning Masijlipatflin),-^^ 

Il^harakl-^^xTij probably in the northern KonkanJ, 

Supiatishth-Aiftihz (identified with the teffitory included in the Hihganghit 
foAsf/ of the Wardhi District of the Ccntial Ptovinas)/ 

The dhdra tends to disappear after the Satavahana age. It is rarely met wirh 
in the succeeding period, and even when the expression actually forms part of 
the name of a district it is often followed by the tcmi which is the 

most common designation of districts since the period of the Guptas in the 
north, and the Kadambas in the south. Some of the Paikva and Ikshvaku 
monarchs show a preference for the old term ra/fha or rdjifnt. We have 
reference in their records to the Satalmni-™/?J^ (BcIIar)* District), Kammaka-| 
ra/ha (Karmahka-rtf jA/«r, parts of Guntur and Nellore), Tompuki-nsi/Aij^ the 
identity of which is uncertain hut which could not have been situated far 
away from Amaravati, and Vengo-rijA/n? (between the Godavari and the 
Kyribm). Like the dAarai the rdshfras too art in several cases transformed 
into Thus we have referener to a Gopa-tashcra-virA^ in a CMlnkya 

epigraph attributed to the reign of PukkeSin H, The Plaki-nfjA/rij of the 
time of Indravamian is refeired to in Eastern Chalnkya records as Pkki- oc 
Palaki-wjA/jyrf.^ 

Side by side with the ra/tA& or rdsA/ra wc find another group of administra¬ 
tive units whose names end in -paiAs. An early Pal lava inscription refers to 
the Andhra^A^j in charge of an oflidal (idpdta or V^pfi/a) at Dhamnaka^, 
usually identified with Amaravati or some neighbonriiig place. Epigraphs of 
about the same age also meodon Paiftkana-^/AiJ (apparently connected with 

^ Ep. jcAvi, 1JB, 

* Epr W.. lii* iji. 
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Paittan on the Godivarl), Sveta-/w/Ad,* and Kldiu./«/Ad. The Vakitakas o* 
the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. showed a preference for the term r^a to 
denote an administfative division, Two of these divisions are know'n from 
contemporary iccoids, e.g, the Bojakapi'/ij^d, corresponding to norfheni 
Bcrar between the tivets Tapu and Putna, and the ArAmnd-raffa, possibly 
(coinciding with the territory round Arv'i in the Wardha District. Another 
division apparently iay between the Ajanta range and the river Penganga, 
and had its centre at Vatsagulma or Basim. The r^a seems to have been 
subdivided into bhcfgas or kbdgas. Two of these, the Hiraciyapiiia-i^^ and 
Bennakarpara-jd^, arc known from inscriptions. Hiranyapura reminds one 
of kanchanakipurl of the Purdfias. It has been identified with Songaon near 
Qiandur, or with Hirpuc near Sigar. 

In the time of the Chilukyas of Vatapi and Vehgi, and the RashtrakQtas of 
ManyakhepL, three designations largely held the fields*/®, mandak^ and 
visfu^a. The term vish^s occurs most itequcntly. In the Kanacese areas and 
certain contiguous tracts we meet with the terms ««£f (c,g. Gangai^adf 
Nolamba-r^fir, Naja-Pe^r, Masa-*W(^/, Sinda-wjifi}, KArdtf •AjuvaA'Aftfa), 
Had (c.g. Male-fltfV, Banavase-flwV, Ededore*Wt Smdayidi-Jt«d),* and NtfiAr 
(e.g, Vengai-ffJiffaJ, 


Dtsa 

The antiquity of the word difXiJ goes back to the days of the V^asatt^i 
Samhitd of the Yajurvtda. But its occurrence in the early Vedic texts is very 
tare. Tt is more common in the Buddhist texts where it is sometimes used as 
a synonym of Janspoda. Thus the Majjhimfljftfff*^^, ‘the central region of 
India*, is also called Majjhima-ifeAr. In the Aiokan inscriptions it appears both 
singly, as in the Fourteenth Rock Edict, and as part of the conipound ex¬ 
pression desdVHtfka which occurs in the Second Separate Rock Edict. Palkva 
records mention the desddkikritas while those of the Silankayanas refM to 
ikJddkipa/ij. It is dear that dela had become the designation of an ad ministra¬ 
tive unit possibly as early as the time of Asoka, and certainly in the early 
Pallava age. In the post-I^Ikva period dek Is at times used as a bigger unit 
than a eisk^a. Thus the Va|anagaraw/rA<yfd was a subdivision of the Xisika- 
deJa. At times deJa and seem to have been used as synonyms. In a.d. 779 

we he? ’- of a Nasikya-MjAsyfl. A few decades later on (a.d. 807) the same terri¬ 
tory appears to be mentioned as Nasika-d^./ja,* The dhdra stood in the same 

• Luden^IiM.No, 547; cf, SvettpSd*, io the oonhem |wt nf tbe Nuikdlitlkl, Efi, W.. Jcia. 70. 

^ Fleet, Kwmmf Difttift/, 571. It socmi ID l»ve compiised ooniiiknibie rortiotij of the BF(Spur 
and Dhinvir dklrim sod contigufjtii pons of the Hydmbsd Sow, The capioi -rtS ElMTltMOec, 
the niodcni Yelbtirg* in the HyJ cff i M ii Siair, 

^ Among qriicr iilSHUWs m*y be tinenikjncd P£DfuiiALr> 4 ii Ep. lad., ys, J- 17; Pitkqya, 
ibid., I 119 ; Atfili (dua, ibliL, vii, iSq; ibid,, 179^ 
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relation to the drJa as the vishi^. The Iksharakl-^rff was a part of the 
Apafa^ltidi-^/^/fl, but the Khet-Jitow of the tiine of PuJake^in II was itself 
a The Khetahira-iAfa has been identified widi the Khed fdluk of the 
Ratnagiri District. While in the early Palkva kingdom an dft^a seems to have 
been converted into a rafiha oc rashtta, in the Upper Deccan it was usually 
iransformed into a <ieh, as noted above, or a visk^^ as will be shown bclow- 
Deh, however, somctinies meant only a eountn' without any administrative 
significance. Thus we have references to Mahliashtra'drta, Vidarbha-aSs/tf, 
Andhra-dlrAr, Tailanga-dSfAr, Kalinga-dtie, Kartiafa'/^a, &c. 


Mandala 

Manila, literally a circle (of territory), is alluded to in the Nisik eulogy of 
Gautamlpu;ia ^atakarni, in which that great king is described as one “whose 
feet were saluted by all provinces* {^japa-mandai-^hh’ddita^-ckaf^s^'^^ The pro¬ 
vinces, districts, or AiMv actually named in the inscriptions of the dynasty to 
which be belonged arc, however, styled dkarait as already noted above. We 
have, however, definite reference to four mandaias and vish^aj of Rcvatidvlpa 
in the Goa grant of a.d, 610-1 r , and to a specific man^^la in the Marihu 
grant of the rime of the early Ch^ukya king Vinayaditya (a.d. 654). In that 
record iru-nnnn is made of the Edevolal-^Ai*gfl of the Vanavasi-W4MdI»/!i. In an 
earlier grant of the same reign (a,D. 692) Ede void is styled a piskaja, a part of 
which Jay on the north-east of the town of Vaijayanti or Banavasi (Vanavisi) 
in North Kanata. If the Edevokl-ivrAtfytf coincides with the £devolal-^^<r, 
it too must have been a part of the Vana\'asi-««i«(foiJir. In other words, the 
vfskaya in this region and at this particular period was a subdivision of the 
man^ia. 

Another early w'as Vengi which is referred to as the Vchgi- 

man^ala in the Alas plates of Govinda II (A.d, 769).' A Kigga (Kadur 
District) inscriprion of about the same age as rhe plates of Vinayaditya men¬ 
tions the Kadamba-«A«(i*if,^ which may have meant much the same area as the 
VanavisiThe Andhra mandala of the Pi^ipuram Pillar inscriprion 
(A.ti. 1186), over which Gohka I ruled as a vassal of the Chaluky'as of Ven^- 
mandala^ may have corresponded to the Andhripatha of the early Pallava 
charters and some contiguous tracts, as his ancestor Malkl is known to have 
been a tuler of the “Shatwhasra country'’ on the southetn bank of the Kfishtii, 
and his great-grandfather was the ruler of districts lying to the north'of in 

The Andhia-khanda-fflf4W4itii of the Donepundi giant of a.d. 1558 com¬ 
prised the area ewending from the banks of the Godavari to the borders of 
Kalihga. A Pithapuram inscription of a.d. 119J refers to the 
also known a.s Kooa-r/ib/^, Kon-<^i. and Koija-</r/<i, vrhidi is known from 

’ The Jenignotiof) mAt\» sometimes used in Tamil uiscriptituii ioitesd of maa^a, Aia, ffluAf, Mv, 
and phhiffa^ parricvlad}' in lEfeienca n> Vcngt. ^ ind,, ia. 16. 
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another recarcl to have been situated on the banks of tfic Vdddha-Gaiitaiiu, 
one of the seven bmnchcs of the Godavari. It has been pointed out that 'the 
term Koija-j-wff^r b in common use in the Goda^^i District, where k is now 
applied to a portion of the Amaiapurain iMuA which, being watered by several 
branches of the Godavari, is as fertile as the or valley/* A Chandra- 
is mentioned in connexion with Sillh^ princes of southern Koh- 
kan/ A Kazipec inscription refers to the Kohka^-jsMfl^d/^f/ The Gaiiga- 
fell outside the limits of our Dcccan. 


Miner Sji^dit/jshtsj 


y 


/ 


Before proceeding to give an accoLtnt of the which constitute the 

most Important admirdstcative units of the post-Sltavaham period it is 
necessary to say a few words about the subdivisiom known as Mflgwr, 
ndndfd, and and the territorial designation khiAtL 

The bhga and hhdgfl apparendy appear in V^taka records as a subdivision 
of the In the Chendalilr plates of Kutnara-vishnn II Kavachakw- 

is a part of Katmaoka-rilfA/rd, also known as Kanumka-fw/Arf, Kamma-v^ 
rdihfra^ K^m^^-rJsAtra, or K^smiSL-mni^ff^iskrya (parts 

of NcUore and Guntur)* Mogii as part of a vhiiffa occurs in the jejuri plates of 
Vinayaditya (A.D, 687). In that record a village on the north bank of the river 
Nira (Ntrd-md^iara-fsfajf^ is placed tn the Satimala-^Afl^, in the 
Pa|a)^aftb3na(Phriian)-rij>fc^^ Tlic hAqga is, however, at times synonymous 
with The Vatanagara-i'A^ga (Va^er) in the Qiindvad of 

Kasik mentioned in the Va^er plates of Buddharaja, A,D. 60 is referred to 
in the Watil grant of a.d. 807 as Va|anag3Ta*rijA^fl. A Srinilaya-AAfi^ is mem 
rioned in a grant of 6 i 6“T7* It lay on fiie south hank of the Bhaimanithl or 
the Bhlma^bul we have no specific mention of the ia^er division of which 
it was a part. A record of a.d. 692 mentions a (Velahi^u) on the north 

bank of the river Krishnaverija or the Kybluii. According to Kielhom 
and ^(jgB are synonymous tccms.^ The EdevoM-iAi^ has already been 
noticed ahove. 

The subdivisions KAart^ and KAe^ are illustrated by Nayara'A^AjWici and 
Aluva-AAi^ (mentioned in a Mavali inscription in the Shorab /dhA in the 
Shimoga District), all probably parts of thcBanavasi Province orDistricL The 
is possibly a subdivision of the Vengl-ffltff^iif or 




Among other territorial terms used in inscriptions of the ancient Ekccan 
mention may be made of the bhuA/L StndentB of north Indian history 

* Ep. W.p i\u xHj; iv, S4, gio. ^ Ffeci, Kjmartjf Dutruti^ jj7. 

^ StceniwichMj, CnrptUf p. iSr * Fket, Kai^srwJ* DiJtmiif 

* Ef. Ind^ UK 
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fieqaently come amiss this designation in connexion with the proyinctal 
organization of empires. But it Is rarely mentioned in southern epigraphs, and 
where it does occur it is used to denote^ not a province of considerable size^ 
but a relatively small unit comparable to the modem fd/uA or ZaAsiL It is a 
noticeable fact that the bhuAfl is met with in particular in epigraphs of the 
Rashixakum dynasty which came into intimate contact with the Ganges 
valley. We have reference in the dap of E>andduxga to Kopparaka-pancha- 
in the rdgn of Govinda 111 to the Pratisthana and Rasiyana 
bhuAffj^ and in an insexLpdon of Amoghavarsha I to Majjantiya-saptad- 
grama-i'Ajvif/jV Koppaiaka may have been in the Sitara District, Pradsthana 
is the well-known Paitha^ in the Aurangabad district of the Flyderabad 
State. Rasiyana was probably in the Ahmadnagax Districi.* 

J^ishaya 

We now turn to the pisAaja which, as already stated, is the most common 
administrative unit in the Deccan from the fourth century AM. to the tenth 
century. The antiquity of the term is carried back to the third century h.c. 
In the Samath Pillar Edict of Aioka we have reference to the Ao/^isknra 
{Koifa-^hAi^a)j "district round a fort^ The designation did not find much 
hvouj with the S^tav^anas, the Ikshvakus, the Bfihatphalayanas, and the 
earlv Pallavas, but was popular with the ^alankSyanas, Kadamhas, and 
succeeding dynasties. In the SaEankayana period the KQduc-^i^ri, governed 
by a Vdpiifa or official under the Btihatphalayanas, came to be known as 
Kudurahara-i^ifA^i?. This is one among many instances of the conversion 
of dkdras into vishajns. One of the latest examples is the KhetaMhira-r^/ri^ 
of the period of tikc kings of Valabhi. Sometimes a bigger visk^a included 
a smaller one, and the latter is a converted dhdm. Thus in the Nausari plates 
of Sry'aiiaya-^rliditya (latter part of the seventh century^ have the 

passage hdhirikd-viski^drstargata-KattkiA^aidkdra-iiski^a^ i.e. a viskuya of the 
name of Kanhaval-^jra iacluded within another vhh^a styled Bahirika. We 
give below a list of the more important visknym that arc known to have 
formed pares of the Deccan proper and some contiguous areas^ namely: 

Goparashpa'i'M^'d—part of the C^asik District. 

Naslkka-r/rjt^^—Niphad and Nisik tdifiAs of the Nisik District. 
VAtanagata-tfffAjy?4?—thindvad or Chandor tdkk of the Nasik District, 
krlrigathanikahara-f'/.r^^ii—on the north bank of the provided Ganga 

refers to the Godlvart, eind not to the BhigiiaihL 
Konkatia-^//^^—stretching from Wariav, just to the north of Sumr, to Kuodi- 
va^ka possibly in Sangamcshwai Ratnagirl District. Wc have also icfcrcnce 
to Ko^kana as a rdsk^a and a Kofika^-wA/rd possibly stretched 

* Ajtckar^ Tkt RMtp^u^ Aid ikw Timi, T 3 7 i Fleet Diitruii, 397. 

* FIki, DistriiU^ jgS 
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sDuikwards as far as Goi^j^ in North Kanara. Konkana induckd snaiUer wA^clt 
of the rtarTH * of Msbirihara-fl/j^i^^fl and Sha^sashti-jwj^d (Salsctte). The Avtredkl- 
is mentioned in records discovered in the Chilian tiimk of the Ramagiri 
District, Konka^ 

Antarmandali-rwAiy^—apparently a part of Aparinta or the Konkan. 

—one of the seven Kodkaiw. It induded the Sftwantwidj State 
and the Ratnagiri District. 

Panaka^p/jiftaTtf—in the Poona District* 

Pa]ayatTblna-p/ji 4 i^d^—Identified with the state of PhaJtan watered by the Nlri, a 
tributary of the BKima. 

KaraMpi-i’/j^ii^u—modern Karad in the S^tira Distrio:, [We leam from certain 
q^igraphic records that the district consisted of 4^000 driea, towiiSp and villages. 
One inscriptian puts the figure at 10,000.] 

Pagakd-p/jA^rfl—indud^ Tumbagi in the Bijlput Distria. Fleet Identifies it 
with the Hogara^c-nj^jv In the Gulbarga District. It is possible that the pishq^a 
in question embraced parts of the BljSpiar as well as the Gulharga District. 
Karnapuii-ivjA^^fl—in the Salotgi icgioitp Bijipur District* 

Kuhundi-»?/lrA^d—also known as Kondi,indudcd the greater part oftheBcIgaum 
District and some adjoining territory. Its capital was at Sugandhavaitin, Savan- 
davatti, or Savadhavatti, mchdexn Saundatd in the Belganm District* Belgium 
(Velugiima, Venugrima, or Venupura) was also at times the sat of govermnent. 

Fanuipgabi-mA^w—round modern Hahgal in the Dhirwar District. The capital 
Hihgfll, andent Panumgal or HanrapgaJ, is also mentioned by the appclLadon 
of Panthipura, VakaQpura, Virafana-kote and Viratanagara. The name Viratana- 
kote atfords ground for dting ehc district round it as an instance of a 
Bdvola-mA^d—this was *tbe country tound Gadag^ Aonlgcrc* Kurtakop^ and 
Nargund in Dhirwar* Hull in Belgaum, and Kukkanur in the Hyderabad State’*^ 
EdcvoIal-wV^jyw—on the north-cast of Banavasi in North Kanara. The 
Toramara'i^M^ may have been in a neighbouring area. 

Sagara-ryriAjytf—possibly in the Gulbarga DistricL 
Misvadi-y7/i>Si^j—apparently near Koppal* 

Nalavidi-w'Mi^ff—Nn the direction of Bella ry and Kumool^ 

Kanna-rtwJlriy^d—the caact identity k uncettaicL It may have been connected with 
the KarnaputT-rriAi^^ in the Bijapur District* 

Chakra^^'f/rA^tf—represented by mendern Raster. 

ROpavartani-pyjAi^^tf—probably to the north of Tekkali now in the Visigapatam 
District. 

Varahavartani-ejj-A^rf or Koluvartanl-r/xA^a—embraced the eaastal ttgion 
between Chicacolc and TekkalL 

Kalii^ga-fz/rAT/rf—included Rakaluva* modem Ragolu neat ChicacoJe, It is 
either an older tmme for the Yarahavanani-prjAi^ir* or the pareni certiiory from 
which ihat vtras carved out, along with Ruplvartanl and s few other vlskiiyaj 

named below* 

Bhogipura- or Bbogaputa-mA^—the Bimlipatain division of the Vizagapatam 
District. 


^ Fleet. Kailanjt Dfttruf/^ 45J.. 
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BSLrupurtiodii-pi/jfcsyij—the YcUarmficiiili tact of 

P].iikJ-r//Ai^^ or —Chiptinipaile teg^ocL 

Dincule-i^/JjSi^d—Sarvasiddiiiof Vizftgspatftni, JTo ifae sondi aod west of this 
lay the area included within the Andhra country proper as distmgtdshed from 
K^nga. The Varaha dver inay have formed the dividing line.] 

Antrulconda-wrAdyjj—apparently the district round Hanamkofuk and Warangal. 

—on the soiufaem side of Pidiapuam in the East Gtjdftvaii 

District. 

Utcaravamsha-rdA^^—dose to the Prolun-i^^# District, 

Guddavadi-WJ^47—includes the Rajole and Rlmchandrapuram taluks of the East 
Godavari District.* 

Pagunavara or Pa’^nanaviri-p/nliaya—possibly not tar from Draksbarania in the 
Riimchandapuiam fdiuk* 

Atdh-F/fi4^i»—answers to the Tanuku division of the West Godavari District. 

Rend-c rijld-na 4 irrd-wjjhy^ij--‘Twci-rivcrs-iniddle-di strict" or SindJtu-jugm-^uiata.- 
dwrf between the GodSvarT and the Kriah^ 

VehgTpua-wjAy^d—consisting of l^ow villages, apparently the diatria round 
Peddavegi near Eflofe* It is possibly Idcndcal with the Vcftgfnandu-piJifcap^tf* 

KudilrabAia-^ Kudf^hira-;, Gudrahara-^ Gudravara-, or Gudiira-i^//.^.0^ii—com¬ 
prises the Baniir and Gudiv^da tiluks in the Krishna District. A Pi^puram in- 
sedpdoD men cions a *pair of districts named GudtavSra"^ {Cudr£War£i^'i^a)\ the 
reference may be to Gudtavara proper and a contiguous diatiict to Jfcs norths 
possibly Gnddava^. 

VelanJndn-fwAd>/i—includes Rcpailc t^uk^ Knishi;ii.-Gunrilr tegioru 

1 Cn nnatavad —pottion of Sattanapaile taiuk. It had for its chief etty Sri- 

Dhanyarikapura or Amarivati, 


Th Dedmal and Allied Systems 

A nndceablc feature of administrative divisions in the Deccan from the 
eighth century onward is the gradual adoption of the decimal system recom¬ 
mended by the Dkarmalastra writers. Under this system empires and king¬ 
doms were divided into drdes of villages numbering ten or muldpics of ten. 
The dnodcdirtal arrangemeni, i-e. division into groups of twelve or muldplei; 
of twelve, is also met with, but with less frequency, in the Deccan proper. 
We have also groups of t i6 villages. Circles that have other numerical com¬ 
ponents arc met with as wclL That the numbers in these cases have reference 
to villages (and hamlets) was pointed out by Fleet, and is amply attested by 
epigraphic and even Puraidc evidence. The Kjimdrikdkhan^ of the Skastih 
Furdna confirms in many respects the information ^hered from inscriptional 
sources. 

We may begin our survey of these \"illagc-groups or circles with the 
Konkan. We have references to a Kohkan nine hundred, i.e. the country 
about Goa, and a Konkan fourteen hundred, cstending from about Chaul in 

T Hiiiory Ot/ijor, I, i (Aptil p. 41- 
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the Kolaba District to ItiSna. Oosely connected with the latter is the KaTr-a’ 
didvipa lakh-and-a-quartcr country. The northemmost part of the Kohkan 
coincided with the Vaziavi hundred and sixteen. 

The decimal, duodecimal, or allied systems did not find much favour in the 
dtsh, or open countr)' to the east of lie Ghap between the Chindor Hills 
and the Nlra, We have no doubt a reference to groups like the Siiakachchha 
twelve, dose to the Godavari, in a division that took its name &om Paithan. 
But such instances arc comparatively rare. The use of the appdladon deia 
without any numerical component seems to have characterized the region 
when the new system prevailed in Gujrat and Kuntala. Thus wc have a 
reference to Nisika*<afeii, and Seuija^ia. The last-mcndoned territory 
stretched from Chandor in the Nasik District to Ihulatabad in the Auranga¬ 
bad District of die Hyderabad State. 

A$ we cross the river Nira we enter the region where the dcdmal system 
had the widest prevalence. We begin with the Pratyairiidaka four thousand 
which inc1iid<^H the VSyvada twelve, identified with the Wai tdifik in the 
northern part of the Saikra District. To the south of this circle lay the Kara- 
hata four thousand (or ten thousand) which derived its name from Kaiahiu, 
Karahataka, the Kaiahakata or Karahlkadaka of Brihml inscriptions, 
modem Karad, the chief town of the Karad talnk in the southern part of the 
Sitaia District at the junction of the BCpshtii and the Koyna. 

To the south of Karahataka lay the Totagale or Torgal six thousand, 
apparently in the present Kolhapur State, 

To the east and south-east of Karahataka, stretching from the Bhima to the 
Malpiabha, we have the present Bijapur District^ which embraced the Tarda- 
vadi thousand (on the south bank of the Bhimi, including Bijapur itself), 
the Bigadage or Bagadigc seventy (corresponding to Bagalkot, watered by 
the Ghatprabha), the Kisukadu (“copper-foiest' or 'red forest', Skt. 
seventy, of which the chief town was Pattadakal, the ancient Kisuvotal or 
Patcada-Kisuvojal in the Bldami tdluk, and finally Kejavii three hundred to 
the north of Badlmi, and west and north-west of Pattadakal. 

The greater part of the Bejgaum District to the south-west of Bijapur was 
occupi^ by the Kuhun^ ot Kui;idi three thousand. But the southern portion 
corresponded with the Palasigc twelve thousand which took its appdladon 
ftom Pali£iki or Halsi, ten miles to the south-east of Khanapur. 

The Dharwar District, which lies to the south of the river MalptabhS that 
separates it from Bijapur, included the Nareyamgal fifty,' the duet' town of 
which corresponded to Narcgal in the Ro^i tdhk in the northern part of the 
Dharwar District. This drde finds mention in a record of the time of Vikra- 
maditya U (a,D, 7J4-46) of the early ChilLikya dynasty of Vatapi, It is one of 
the earliest instances of the adoption of the decimal system in the administra- 
dve arrangemenc of the Deccan in ancient dmes. To the south-west of Nategal 

' A twelve it iiw known (Fleci; Katanst DitlrieU, 
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stands Anm ggre^ royal dty or chief town* of the Belvola three hundreds 
To the south-east of Ao^gere lies Lakshmcswar, known in ancient times as 
the centre of the Puligere three hundred. The name was also ^dt Pimgere, 
Porigere, Huligere^ Pulikawu The dty was also known as Dakshina Soma- 
natha. Finally in the southem part of the Dhatwar District stands Hahgal^ the 
centre of the district known as the Pamnpgal five hundred. 

The ndghbourmg district of North Kanara comprised the Hayve five 
hundred, which stretched up to the shore of the Arabian Sea. A part of North 
Kanara with the Shiraoga District of Mysore and some contiguous territories 
was known as the Vanavfsi twelve thousand. It had its headejuarters in the 
twelfth century a-d. at Balagimve, dghicen miks to the south-east of 
modem Banavisi. 

Coming to the Hyderabad State we find mtotioa of the Man^he^ 
six thousand and the Hagarit^e three hundred in the Gulbaiga ^Obtrict* 
the Sagara five hundred, the Kukkaniir thirty, the M^avadi hundred and 
forty (near Koppal), the Sabbi one thousand or Sabbi-siyira which in- 
duded the famous dries of Animkoiida and Watahgal and must have 
corresponded with the Anmakoi^da-^^ijA^ of a Kazipet inscription. 

In the eastern Deccan we have the Shatsahasra^^^rf (the country of 6^000 
villages) on the southern bank of the Kpshna. Anotiicr drdc in the same part 
of the Deccan is the which is described as a country of t£,ooo 

villages in the Pithapurim inscription of A,Q. iils6. 
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Cities md Emporia 

W E have no cJcax refeDence to any city south of the Vindhya in the 
Vedic texts. But the cognomen KaundinyB. applied to Vidaxbhl in 
the Bn'Aa/lJra^aA^ Upanishad may point to the existence of the dty 
of KuT:idina in Vidarbha or Beiar in the age of the Upamsk^sd^ The dty was 
cemirdy known to the AliiAibkarata and is possibly represented by the modem 
Kaundinyapum on the banks of the Wardha in the Chandiir /diuk of Amraotl. 
If this identification be correct the dty lay to the north of the Sahyadriparv^at^ 
and hence stood outside the limiis of the Deccan as defined in these pages. 
The same temaik applies to Bhojakata, Nandivardhana, and several other 
cities which had the distinction of being graced by the presence of monarchs 
of Vidatbha in the heroic age or in historical times. The only city of Bcrir 
which lies to the south of the SahyadripatYat is VaEsagulmm or Basim whose 
antiquity can be traced hack to the fourth century a^d* 

The mentions a Vaijayantapura in the south in the direction of 

Dan^ka. The reference may be to the port of Byieantium or Byzanteion of 
the classical writers, or to Baaavasi—the Banaouasei of Ptoleniy—described 
in the Aiholc inscription as a place ^whlch lias for a girdle the rose of swans 
that sport on the light waves of the over VaraJaV The Byzantium of the 
dassiul writers is a market-town on the coast, and Ptolemy draws a distinc¬ 
tion between it and Banaouasei, which is an inland dty* But th^ Uucr too is 
known from Indian evidence to have borne the name of Vaijayand. It is, 
however, interesting to note that Alberuni places his "Banavas" on the sea 
coast. It is possible that foreigners did not always understand the distinction 
between Vaijavanti-Banavasi in the interior on the banks of the river Vatada, 
and its port which may have lain somewhere on the west coast and apparently 
bore the same name, Ln a similar way Chinese writers turn the inland dty of 
KanchTpum into a South Indian port of departure for Ceylon," apparently 
confounding the Pallava s^pital with its port on the Coromandel coast. 

The also refers to Murachlpattanaj doubtless the Maruchi- 

pattana of Varahamihira, Muriris of the dassical writers, niodem Kiangamir* 
But it lies fax to the south of the Deccan proper. 

The Alukdif/idrata knows the city of ^tlrparaka and the famous place of 
pilgrirnage styled Ramatirtha, ho^ of which figure in the inscriptions of 
Ushavadaia™ Under the name of Suppara or Souppaia it is known to Greek 
writers, and is mentioned along with Calliena or Kalyim in the Thina 
District. The early Plli texts refer to a brisk trade between Supparaka and 

I Ymoi CJawig, U, 
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SiivaimbhOiiii, that is to say, Ltmer Burma and the Malay Islands. AIbcrum. 
who refers to it as Subara, testifies to its survival till the eleventh century. A 
Sillhaia record of A.D. lojij refers to tolls on carts coming into Sthanaka 
( Thana )^ Nagapma (Nagaon near Ahbag), Surpatafca, ChemQli (ChauJ, the 
S^ylla of tlK Peripltts and Stmylla of Ptolemy)* and other seaports in the 
Kohkai^ fourteen hundred (clistrict). Surpirata is now represented by 
Sopara nt-ar Bassein, a few miles to the north of Bombay, 

An interesting plare mentioned in the Mahdbhdrsia is the dtyof Sanjayanti, 
which probably answers to the Sazantion of Ptolemy. The name may have 
survived in the present Sahjan, an old village in the Thalia District. 

Katahitaka, Kaiahakata, Karahlkadeka, or Karad Qn Sat^), Potana, the 
metropolis of the A^makas, DancakQra and Rijapura, capitals of Kalifiga, 
are among other cities mentioned in the Great Epic. DantakOra doubtless 
correspond to the Dandagula of Pliny. 

Some of these dtics are also known to the early Pali tests. We have, more¬ 
over, references in these works to Patitthina or Pratishthana which was 
situated on the way from the bonks of the Godavari to Northern India. It 
corresponded with the Paethana of the Peripluj and the Baithana of Ptolemy, 
‘the royal seat of SLto Ptolcmaios', doubtless identical with VaSishthIputia 
Sri Pulumayi. The MakfMJrata knows a Pratishthana, but this is probably to 
be identified with the city' of the same name near Allahabad, and not with the 
city of Paithag on the Godavari in the Aurangabad district of the Hyderabad 
Slate. In the R5shpakuta period this city seems to have enjoyed some 
importance as the headc^uartets of a bbftAi'i or subdistrict. 

Kitylyana, the famous grammariaii, whom tradicton assigns to the fourth 
century b.C,, mentions the town of Nisikya or Nisik. It figures also in several 
Bharhut and Bedsa inscriptioas of an early date. Scholars idendft it with the 
famous Paichavati of the It seems to have been the headquarters 

of an important district or (pisktya, desa) in the Rashtrakuta period. In 
the Satavahana age it would appear to have been outshone by Govardhana, 
which lay sts miles to the west of it. Ptolemy, however, recognizes its in^or- 
tanec in the second century A.O. and places it to the ‘west' (really south) of 
the river ‘Natnados', i.e, the Narmada. The name has been analysed as Nut- 
SiAk^ i.e. nine-peaked. Some find in it a reference to the nose of Suipanakha, 
to Rlvam, 

Su^^artugirj, the scat o£ the southern viceroyalty of the Maury a empire in 
the days of ASoka, has not yet been satisfactorily located. Hultzsch proposed 
to idendfv it with Kanakagiri in the Hyderabad State, south of Mask!, 
and north of the mins of Vijayanagara. The present writer suggested identi¬ 
fication with Songir in the Khandesh. It may be remembered that a stone 
inscription referring to the Maurya family who ruled in a part of the Khandesh 

i -fhe ..laim n eOfUcstui b7 Bhsdrichltkin whcic ‘aocoidiiiB to tradiuon, Rama, durillfi bil Mik, 
built bis cottage. Sita wa» catikd hf- Rivaija ftom thii place* (Jem Aipetit tfUjfdtr/Atd, pi -i). 
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down to the eleventh century A.D., was discovered at Vighll, six miles north¬ 
east of Chalisgflon in the Khandesb. 

Tosali (in Samapa (in GafijSni)* and Isila (in Chitaldroog), the other 
cities of the sonth mentioned in Asokac iciscciptionsj Lay outside the limits 
of the E>ccican proper. 

The Hathigumpha inscription (sf Kharavela^ king of Kalinga, who nded 
in the second or first century^ mentions Asika-nagara (or, according to an 

alternative reading, Musika-nagara) on the Kanhabcrrinl, Lc. the Krishna, 
and ako Pithuda, identified by Sylvain I^evi with Pihimda of the UUisrdd^a^ 
Ijana^jji/ra and the Pityodra metropolis of Ptolemy,, in tie country of Masalia 
j or ^iaisolia, that is, the Andhra country round Masniipatam. The mtact 
location of the dty is uncertain. But Pityndra possibly did not lie very far 
from VijayapurJ of the Nagarjunakonda inscripaon, Amara%^ti and Ek^wack 
in the heart of the ancient Andhiapaiha. 

Unfortunately Kharavcla’s inscription has no reference to the capital dty^ 
of king "Satakarrii^ the great western contemporary of the Kalihga monarch. 
For the great diies of the empire of Satakand and his successors belonging to 
the imperial house of the Sitavlhanas wc must turn to comparatively later 
records. In several cave inscriptions of western India we have references to 
places which arc specially associated with rulers of this line, namely, Bcnaka- 
^aka and Navanara, besides headquarters of amdty^^ or district oificerg, like 
Govardhana (in N^ik) and Mirnila (in [Maval Poona District). The 

word Kataka has the sense of "camp* or *£oy aJ Inet^opolis^ BenikataJea, there¬ 
fore, possibly signifies the camp or metropolis on the river Bena. As the place 
in question is definitely connected with Govardhana in the Nasik District, 
the river is very probably to be identified with the Karabeni of inscriptiom, 
rcpreseolcd by a mbutaty of the Ambika w^hich rises in the Binsda Hills and 
falls into the sea between Surat and Daman. Navanara is possibly the same as 
Nava-nagara, an old name of KaJyai^ in the Tham District J The prindpal 
"royal seat* of the Satavlhanas at this period was Paithan on the banks of the 
Godavari. Two other great dries of the Satavahana empire were Vaijayand- 
Varavasi (Bartavasi) in North Kaimia and Dhanyakapika-Amaravad in the 
Guntur District of Madras. Other dtic$ that probably existed in this age, but 
were spedally assodaicd with families that rose to power on the ruins of the 
empire of the fetakarms, were Ku^ra and Verigi^ura. 

Vaijayantl-Vanavasi has already been referred to above in connorion with 
the geographical data of the The name Vana vasi is spelt in differ¬ 

ent ways. According to Kittcl the etjtnology is mnn = *a forest*, and 
Kanarese hasi or buse spring*. The Sanskrit form "Vanavasa* is taken to 
mean 'settlement in the forest" (of the Papdava brothers). Dbinyakafaka, too, 
is spelt in epigraph ic records in various ways. We have the fomis Dharpna- 
kapt, Dliafjimkataka, or more simply Kadaka, DhanyaghaUj Dhinyaghamka^ 

* €^UHtr^'XXy^ 114 , 
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Dhinyaghati, and Sridhanyanka.pura. Yuan Chwang caib it T'e-na-ka-chc-ta. 
The district round the dty is called Andbrapatha in an early Pallava chatter 
and Konnatava^-t'/jAjyd in the Ycnamadala inscdpdon of Ganapamba. It 
is also sometimes referred to as ''KfiS^i^r^fAd-miii-daAjhm-jAstsaAasrdt?am\ 
‘country of sis thousand villages on the southern bank of the Kiishria river". 
The city which formed its heart and centre was adorned by the shrine of 
Amaresvara whose beauty was enhanced by the golden pinnacles with which 
it w^as endowed in medieval times. The names Dhanylhkapura and Amarc^ 
vara possibly survive in the present Dharanlkofa and Amaravati in the 
Sattanapalle fdfai between the Krishna river and Guntur town. 

Kudura is identical with the Kotidoura of Ptolemy. It is known to have 
been the headquarters of a district under the Bri^^hal^vanas and the 
Sakidtayanas, and possibly also under the Eastern Chalukyas^ and is repre¬ 
sented by the village Ku du ru which is four miles from Masulipatam and six 
miles from Ganthasala, the Koncakossyla *msiTt* of Ptolemy^ close to the 
mouth of the Maisolos or the Kfishrja.^ Not 6ir from this mart lay the 
aphtim^n^ the point of departure of ships bound for Khrysc 
tower Burma and the Malay Islands). 

Vcrigfpura poasibly represents the Benagouron of Ptolemy^ the seat of the 
Salakenoi or Salankiyanas. It has been identified with Pedda-Vegi about 
seven miles north of Ellore, and ten miles north-west from Colair Lake. 
There arc extensive ruins and mounds on the way from Pedda-Vegi to 
Dc^^uru, five miles to the south-east.^ 

Interesting notices of other towns existing during the early centuries of the 
Qirisdan era are found in the Ptripius and in the O^iint Geography of 
Ptolemy. These may be divided into two groups* namely {a) those in the 
interior, and (b) those on the eastern and western coasts and nar the mouths 
of the great rivers. 

Among cities in the interior of the Deccan the Pmp/ui regards two as 
of Epcdal importance, namely, Paethana (Paidian on the Godavari), and 
Tagara (identified by Fket with Ter or Thair in the Osmanibad District). 
‘There are brought down to Baryga^a (at the mouth of the Narmada) from 
these places by wagons and through great tracts without roads, from P^e- 
thana camelian in great quantity, and fern Tagaia much common doth, all 
kinds of muslins and mallow doth, and other merchandise brought them 
locally from the regions along the sea coast*"^ 

The dty of Tagara finds prominent mention in ^Llahata epigraphs as an 
ancestral capital. 

Ptolemy knows these dries, as well as N^ika, Banavasi* and Pityndra^ and 
mentiortS iu addition Hippokoura, the royal seat of BaJeokemros, Modogoulla, 

* DubfCOil, Axrmt HiS/my t/iAs pp. £4-7. * JWidJi aa, 95. 

* Ttr, it h by wmc, hu no tEwiitiOfl far c|qi 1 i indusCiy at any time, white ievtml pirns 

m the Aunn^^Md EHstdzt poiK» *uch traditioiL C&uM Dcvpigiri be currupwd mm by 

Eurcipetn wHicra? The iosip and the spinJ csf the foit ihcir thaw much Kniiqviry. 
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Baxdimanft, and Korounbali. Hippokouia has been identified by with 
Ilippflrgt in the BijSpur District and by others with Kolhapnr. It imy really 
be a fqm by metathesis of Koppanka which gave its name to a bAuiii in 
the days of Danridnrga (a.d. 7S4)- This codd not have lain very far from 
Peth in the southern part of the Satani District and the river Wama which 
separates the Satlta District from the Kolhapur ScateJ Modogoulla has been 
identified by some with Mudgal in the Raichuf Doaif and by others with 
Mudhol on'thc banks of the Ghitptabhi. Bardamana is very probably the 
Vatdhanmnapura of the llanamkotid* inscription of a.d. 1163, represenred 
either by Vafdhanpet, twenty miles south-west of Anmakotida^ or by Wad-, 
damarri dfty miles from the same dty. Kor&unkala has been identified with 
the famous dty of Warahgai in the vidnity of Haaanikont^ which was the 
metropolis of the Kakaiiya kings and of Telihgaim before the rise of Gol- 
conda and Hyderabad (Bhlga-nagaca). 

The market-towns on the coast mentioned by the dasslcal writers include 
two groups, namely, those on the east coast and the emporia on the west. 
The eastern ddes lay dose to the mouths of the Kfishna and the Godavari, 
the Langulini, and the Vamasadhara. The most important amongst them is 
apparendy mentioned as the point of dcpartuie for ships bound for Khtyse. 
Pliny mentions Cape CaLingon and the town of Dandagula which were 
probably situated close to Chitacolc at the mouth of the river Langulini or 
Lahguliya in the northern part of the Vi2agapatam District. Twelve hundred 
years after Pliny, Marco Polo, the famous Venetian traveller, found to the 
south-west of the mouth of the Krishpa a famous port which he calls Mutfili, 
represented by the modem Motupaiii. Tt belongs to a queen (Rudramma or 
Rudraml^), a woman of great wisdom.... She has ruled her kingdom most 
justly and equitably ... in this kingdom there are many mountains in which 
diamonds are found.* The story of these diamonds reads like some of the 
of the Arabian Nights. Rudramma was evidently carry ing on the tradi¬ 
tions of her father Ganapatideva, whose Matupalli edict {atfk/ija/dJOfta), dated 
a.d. iz44-y, assured safety to foreign traders by sea. whose ships might be 
wrecked on the Andhra coast. Mopipalli or Mottuppalli was also known as 
DeSyuyakkonda-patuna.^ It lies in the Eapatk of the Guntur District. 

On the west coast of the Deccan classical writers mention in order after Bat)'- 
ga^a or Broach near the mouth of the Narmada the following ‘market-towns’: 

Suppaca—andent SnrpaKLkaand mndern Sopais whose identity and impoftan« 
have been discussed above. 

Callicna—Kaiyana in the Thana District. A Kanheri (Skn KrijAga^i, identified 
bv some scholars with Ptolemy's Kalllgeris} cave inscription places it in the andent 
land of Apacanta. Th^a, andent Sthanaka, is menrioned as a centie of trade in a 
record of A.D. lopt. AlberunI (a.u. mjoJ mentions both SubSta and Tina, that is, 
SOrparaka and Sthanaka, and rrfeis to the latter as the capital of Runkan (Kofikan). 

* ItJ. il, Irf, wiib Fleet. j^dJUTTJir DrJtfiflf, =*9' 
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Douiiga—mentioned by Ptolemy between Souppara and Simyila—it haa been 
identiited w'ith Dugad ten ociiJea north of Bhiwandi, But the idetittfi^tioii ia not 
beyond doubt, 

Simylk or Scmylls—Siimui of Mas'udl. ChcffiOlya of KMrepafflii inscriptiniii, 
modern Chaul on the CoM(, abont miies south of Bombay. 

^tandagora—has been identified with Mandangad in Dapoli Ratnagiri 

District, to the south of the Bankot cteet at the inouth of the Savitci elver. 

Hippcikoura .—this seaport should be distinguished from the inland city of that 
name. Ptolemy mentions it after the mart and cape of Simyllat and b^ore Bald* 
patna. It has Imn identified by some with Ghodegaon and by others with Kud^ in 
the Kolaba District. The solution of the problem must await fresh discoveries. 

Palacpatnae, Baltipatna—is identified by some scholars with Balcyavatiana or 
Beliapatam in the Malabar District a few miles (o the north-west of Cannanore. 
But this would place the port much too fat south to make the suggestion acceptable. 
The actual position must have been between Chaul {between AJibag and Kolaba) 
and Byzantium, appatently in North Kanaia. There can hardly be any doubt that 
the classical writeis really mean Valipattana in the ’jamiidratira^Safy-dfita-deJa', 
mentioned along with ChemOlya and other places in the Kharepitan plates of 
Ra^frija {a.ii. 1008). The exaa identity of the port, which is styled a 'wairfi&rggd'' 
in the epigraph, is uncertain, but it must have lain in the territory of the Siiahaias 
of southetn Konlcan, which according to Fleet very probably comprised the 
Kohka^ nine hundred, i.c. the present territory of Goa and the Iridigc country, 
including the SawiintvA^i State and the Ratnagirt District, 

Medizeigara—The suggsred identifications with Janjica, with Jaigafh, or with 
Rijapur can only be regarded as pfoblematicsi. Of these three places Jaigarh seems 
to have the best claim, 

Byzantium—^Thc Gitxitittr identifies it with Chiplun, and Schoff with 

Viaadrog (Vijayadurga), a famous harbour on the western coast—^the Gheda of 
the Maiithl period. 

Togarum—identified with the modern Devagarh. But the validity of the 
suggestion depends npon convincing proof which is not yet forthcoming. The 
same remark applies to the identification of the nest niarkei-tow'n, Aurancoboas, 

with Mllvan. ^ 

Nest follow a number of islands styled Sesecwcnac (identified with the Vehgurla 
Rocks), Aegidii (identified witii Goa nr with Anjidiv lying farther to the south), 
and the Caenitae (identified with the Oyster Rocks), Neat comes Chersonesus, 
‘Peninsula’, whi^ is taken to stand for tiw Kirwar Point in North Kanaia, and 
then the VFhite Island, equated by Schoff with the modern Pigeon Island off the 
North Kanara coast. Otheis prefer to place it near Badagara to the south-east of 
Mahc. Aiyaogar remarks that the Lcuke or White Island of the geographers is 
the same as the vermculaf Veffiyan Kalla or Tuvakkal, whidi be apparently 
identifies with Pigeon IskniL 

* It ia i rftt pLLfig to Itt idcntiiicatiois with th* port aild foil ifl the ftatni^in 

District. It between Bankoc ctrek (ofi irfuch piobaialjr MamJ^goriA) and Jaj^Kfb (idcntt’ 
fied wrdi MdJSljRin. whith a the next port, after PalflcpimM. mOTUc™d in the: PmjUaf r Yuk and 
SdDDEf prefer Dibbul fDatbaJ) in Dipoli fsfttA, Ratnieln. 
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Some Roy a/ Sea/j of the Post-Safat^alana Permd 

Having attcmpicd a survey of the inland dtics and market-towns known to 
foreign writers of the early centuries of the Christian era anck in one casc^ to 
Marco Folo^ we now proceed to give an account of some of the more impor¬ 
tant dries that served as capitals of the dynasties that fiourisfaed after the 
Satavahanas, induding their envimns. fn the eastern Deccan Vijayapuri or 
Vijayapura* mentioned in inscriptions discoi^ered at Nagarjunakojii^a and 
Amaravati, seems to have occupied an important posidoo under the Ikshva- 
kuSr Vijaya-kandarapura seems to have been the chief city of the kings of the 
Anandagotra, Venglpura that of the Silankayanas^ and r^ndulura of some 
of the Vish^ukundin kings. The last-mendoned city has been identified with 
DeodOluru near EUorej only five miles to the south-east of Pedda^vegi^ the 
modern tepresentadve of Venglpura. From the fourth century A.d. another 
dty, Pishjapura or PiiMpuram in the Ea^t Godavari District, occupied an 
important posidorL It had to face the onslaught of conquerors from the 
Gwgcs vaUey and the western Deccan in the fourth and seventh centuries 
A.o. In the seventh century it became the seat of a Chalnkya principality. The 
seat of go vernment was removed, in the eleventh century, to Rljamahcndra- 
pattana or Jananlthapum^ modern Rajmundry. Another important cityj 
Vijayavada, Vijayavata, Vijayavapka, modem Berwada, seems to have risen 
to great importance from the ninth century a.d* onwards, its antiquity 
would be carried much farther back if future discoveries should prove its 
identity with the Vijayapura of an early Amarivati inscripdon. 

Coining to the western Deccan we find reference in Kadamba records not 
only to Vaijayjmtip which has already been frequently mentioned above, but 
also to Piiia^ika or HaJsi in the Be]gaum District, Tdpar^^ata (identified with 
Devagiri or with Trigiri or Tegur in the DharwM District, and by some with 
Murgod in the Belgaum District)* and Uchchha^fingi (cither in the Qiitai- 
droog or in the Bellaiy District). Kadambas of a later age had for their chief 
dries Panuipgal or H^gal in the Dharw^ District and Gopakapattana, 
Gopakapuri, or Gove, modem Goa. A city named Puri appears as the *qucen 
of the Western ocean* and the chief dty of northern Korikari from the rime 
of the early Chalukyas to that of the la haras (seventh to the eleventh or 
twelfth century A-D*). Its esiact identity is uncertain. It is, however^important 
to remember that Alberuni (a.d. 1030) referred to *Tana* as the capital of the 
province of‘Kunkan'. It is perhaps not unreasonable to surmise that we have 
to look for Purl, the capital of the fourteen hundred' province of Korikan, 
at or near modem Tha^ in the isiand of Sahette. 

None of the cities named above had the honour of being die capitals of 
the great empires that stretched, after the passing away of the Satavahanas^ 
over nearly the whole of the Deccan plateau and considerable portions of the 
coastal strips beyond the Ghals. The first of these dries which claims that 
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distinction is Vitapi. Vatapi is ceprcscnted by the modem Badami, siity- 
five miles south of Bijapur. The fenuius metropolis ky picturesquely at the 
mouth of a ravine between two rocky hills on its north and south. About three 
miles from the city flowed the MalaprabhS (■mud-shining'). Malipahati(‘mud* 
robbing’) or Malapraharini (‘mud-shooting’), which falls into the Kpshna 
at Kapik-sahgama. Among the hills to the cast is Mahakum. Eight miles to 
the north-east and on the river hiakprabha stands Pattadahal, also known as 
Pattada-Kisuvojal and Dahshiim-Varanasi, the centre of the district known as 
thekisukad seventy, Pattaikkal has the sense of‘the anointing or coronation 
stone'. Kisuvolal means ‘ruby’ city or dty Tiaving the colour of copper'. ^ 

Eight miles Either down the river Maiaprabha stood Ayyavoje, ‘priests* 
holy vilkge', Arvapura in Sanskrit, also styled rMuchchhatra, modem 
Aihole in the Hmlgund /tfM of the Bijapur Distria, A place in the neigh¬ 
bourhood is Aiasibidi, 'Queen’s Route’, or Vikramapura, one of the minor 
capitals of the great Vikramaditya VI, only eight miles south-south-east from 
Aihole. Popular traditions about Vatapi and Aihole (Ayyavole) probably 
find an echo in the story of Vatapi and Ilvala, two demon-brothers of 
the Danckka forest, who pkyed tricks upon several sages, and were finally 
reputed to have been destroyed by the sage Agastya, 

The Rashpakvlta dynasty that succeeded the Chalukyas of Vatapi had its 
ancestral seat probably at Lattalur or Latur in the Osmanabad' District, 
twentj'-eight miles east by north from Ter, ancient Tagaia. But the capital 
from the rime of Amoghavarsha I was at Alanyakhela, the Mankir of al- 
hlas'udl, now represented by Malkhed in the Scram tdbtk of the Gulbarga 
District, about ninety miles in a south-easterly direction from Sholapur, and 
about eighty-five miles 'west by south from Hyderabad, The identification was 
first suggested by Wathen and Wilson, and afterwards confirmed by Buhlcr 
and Fleet. The distance from the west coast as the ctowflics is about 5 jo miles. 
The city contains an old foct on the river Kaginl or Kagm also called the 
Tandur river, a tributary of the Bhima. 

The city was either founded by Amoghavarsha 1, or ckc developed and 
completed by him as the capital. It survived the fall of the RashtrakQta 
dynasty, and wa.s occasionally graced by the presence of the sovereign ctco 
in the post-Rasb^kuta period. A Mysore inscription of A.D, 90a marks it as 
the headquarters of the 'Manyakheda sk thousand' province.* The various 
forms of its name ate Manyakhepi, Manyakhe^, Mannakheda, Mannekhe^, 
Mankir, and Malquer, 

Forty-eight miles north-eastwards from Malkhed stands Kalyani (andem 
Kalyaoa, to be careftilly disringuished from the dty of the same name in 
Tha'cia), which supplanted Minyakhclaas the metropolis of the Deccan empire 
in the eleventh century a.d. Bilhana tells us in his Vikramdnkadeva-ekarita 

» town 15 clow tp iht lite of ihe oU dtr, Dtdftoiipki, Uiiny miks ftOfth by irat of 

NiJdiif*. * /sat, tjll, 709: Ep, lad., xiil, 179. 
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that the zity was either femnded or adapted as his capital by SomeSvara 1, 
father of his hero Vikramaditya VI. The pkee, however, finds mcntioti as 
the capital in a record of A.d. 1D55--4, which falls withm the reign of Jaya*- 
skpha 11 . father of Someivara. It was until recently aj^gir town in the 
Gulbarga District, Like Alalkhcd it has a fortress which was invested hy the 
emperor Aurangzeb in a,i>. Bidar, the town which gives its name to 

the disLcict of which Kalya^ is now a part^ seems to be referred to in the 
Tclugu poem Pdr^a/Jjkjkaramm as Bcdandakoia. 

Besides the chief imperial cities the sovereigns of the Deccan had a number 
of minor seats of power or temporary places of residence. The word for the 
capital dty was We also frequently come across the term rfelevlJn 

wttich literally means a ^fised camp", and is sometimes rendered by the 
Sanskrit jfhtra-fy'ira. But, as Beet points out, it is also coupled with the word 
which means a permanent capital rather than a temporary residence. 
A record of A,D. 1053 speaks of Kalyaria as the of SomeSvata I. The 

exigencies of war, or the needs of eFEdcnt administration, somctiuics required 
the presence of the sovereign in other ddes. The evidence of Yuan Chwang 
suggests that in the early CMlukya period the king had a residence at Nasik. 
Vljayaditya had a camp at Risena-nagara, identified with modem Ra^in in 
the Ahmadnagar DistricL k was probably the headquarters of a district or 
AfMintheRlshtrakQtaage. Vikramaditya U resided for a time at Raktapura, 
modem Lakshmeshwar in the Mirai State, Dharwir. Kliti%‘amian II once 
pitched his camp at Bhandaragavitjsge on the north bank of the Bhima. 
Govinda III resided at one time outside Pmdshdmia. He is also known to 
have encamped at the Raraesvata-tirtha on the Tuhgahhadra, at Mayu- 
rakhanth, possibly Morthind in the district of Nasik, or Markhand in the 
Satmaia Range, and at ^ribhavana, identified by some with modem Sarhhon 
in Broach DistriciL The or cotonation-festival of Indra m 

was performed at Kurundaka which has been identiiied with Kadoda on 
the Tapei, or Kurundwid in Kolhapur ^tate. The Chalukya emperor Iriva- 
bei^hga Satya^raya 'reigned over the whole earth at lavarcyagha^ or the 
mountain pass of Tivare® or Tovare" in a.o. 1007-8. Jayasimha II had miuc^r 
capitals fit Bojagamve or Ba|agami, also called Balipura or Dakshina-Kcdira, 
in the Shikarpur of the Shimoga District, at Ponalakere in the Bellari' 
District, and at Kojlipakc, modem Kulpak, about forty-five miles north-east 
of Hyderabad.^ grandson, the great Vikeamaditya had residences at 
NadaviyuppayaM-vidu,int he direction of Wadageri,near the frontier between 
Bijapijr and the Hyderabad State; Etagiri, also in the Hyderabad State, 
cJiirty miles south of MMkhed; Vijayapura, modern Bijipur; MaEmcyafccrc 
(Malkhcd?);andVikramflpura or ArasTbTdi in the Bijspur District- Some^vara 
IV for a time established himself at Anmgcrc in the Dharwir District, 

* There h a pl*i?e alkd Tlvmkm in Hc??pct idM, BangdoFc. 

* Kulpak U 4 miles to the nonib-easE of Alci^ a loOway slmtiGii an the Railway. For the 

MHUquiciea of Kulpak »ec jofrmin/ Hyd. 191^, pp. [4-36. 
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The empire of Kalyina fell to pieces towards the dose of the twelfth ceji- 
tury Ji.D, Of the kmgdoms that rose on its ruins the most powerful had their 
capitals at Dorasamudia^ Dev^agirij and Hanamk og^-WaraDgal- Of these 
Dorasamudra, modem Ha|ebfd^ in Alysore, lay far to the south of the Ktishna- 
T mhg ahKadra frontier of DUi: Deccan. Devagiri was founded by B hiSlam a^ the 
famous Yadava hing, in a.i>. 1187. l£ was situated in heuna-dsJd on the 
beautiful ctjuiiines of Datidakaianya^ and is repre¬ 

sented by tlie modem Daulatabad, a famous hill-fort 10 the Autangibad 
Distdet of the Hyderabad State. The fortress rises on a conical rock, 
scarped from a height of 1 jo ft* from the base. Among famous buildings, 
besides the fortilications, are Mubarak KhaljFs Mosque, the Chand hnnar, 
and the Chioi Maball The andent dty of Devagiri was formerly enclosed by 
an outer wall. 

Before the foundation of Devagiri the Yidava or ^Scum' kings had Seats 
at ChandrSdityapura, possibly modem Chindor in the Nasik District, Seuna- 
puia, and Sindinera, ^e modem Sinnar, in the same district. 

Hanamkoijda or Anmakoijda is a short distance to the north of Warahgal, 
and mav be regarded as one of its &uburb5^ It was the capital of the Kakatlya 
kings before the removal of the seat of government to Warangal about tlie 
end of the reign of Ganapati. The district around it was know^n as Sabbi- 
sayira, ^the Sabbi one thousand* which formed part of the cmpifc of Kalyaj^i. 
The territory seems also to have been know'n as Anmakorn^-j^frA-^ij. In the 
neighbourhood of the diy tradition located the I-Iidimbasranm or 1 iidim- 
bilaya* The Sanskrit name of the capital is said to liave been Hanumadachak 
or the Hill of Hanumat (HanumanJ, the famous foUowxr of the hero of the 
The most conspicuous feature of Anmakon^ is the 'thousand- 
pillared’ temple built by king Rudra in oc about a*d. E165. 

Watangal, which replaced Anmakonda as the metropolis towards the close 
of the reigfi of Ganapati (r* 1199-1160), is a corrupt tvay of writing Omkkak 
which means *one rock^ It is translated in Sanskrit texts by Eka^la, and is 
the odginal from w'hicb the name ^Eka^ilanagaia* is derived* The Telugu 
form of the name is OrumgaUu. It is identified by some scholars with the 
KorounkaJa of Ptolemy. The city occupied a subordinate position in the time 
of Ganapati*s predecessors, but is said to have been embellished by Rudra L 
h was provided with a stone ’wall by Rudra^s nq>hew and successor Ganapati, 
who removed the seat of govemmertt to it toward the dose of his reign. 
The fortifications were completed by his daughter and successor Rudramba- 
devT. The city had to face successive onslaughts in the fourteenth century a*d. 
Muhammad bin T ugh lug took it in ijaj, and renamed it Sultinpur. The 
total eclipse of the dty in the Bahmanid period was followed by the rising 
glory of Golconda and Hyderabml, the famous sr^ts of the Qutb Shlhi kings 
and the House of A^ Jah. 
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PRE-SAT AV Ahana period 

T he early mhabitants of the Deccan had developed a distinct form of 
dvilizition long before they cmne into contact wi tb the Aryans. At first 
the advent of the latter into the Deccan was perhaps peaceful. It was 
the work of the Vedic Rishis who In quest of peace and solitude ventured to 
enter the to establish hermitages on the bank^ of rivers in the 

thick of the forests. The local inhabitants, called‘Aauras and Rikshasas’ by the 
Aryans, may have committed forays against thdr settlements, destroyed their y 
sa<^lic«, and intcmiptcd their penance. The memory of these episodes is 
preserved in the tradition regarding the advent of Agastya, or a names^e of 
his, into the south. It is told in the lidtffdyapa that Agastya met Rama dumig 
his exile in the Dapdakiratiya and narrated to him how he had redakned the 
forest regions; howthe hermitages of Rishis had sprung up in the wake of his 
pioneering work; how the Rakshasas oppressed the Rishis; and how Rama 
could help them by destroying the Rakshasas. The when purged of 

all exaggerations, inteipoiations, and anachronisms, is evidence of the solid 
central ifect that Rima championed the cause of Aryan culture, that he fought 
against the Rakshasas, and that he gave an impetus to the spread of Aryan 
ideals and institutions in the Deccan. The different legends regarding the 
origin of the Andhras. Pui?^, Sabaias, Pulindas, and Mutibas, are not 
without significance. According to the Ai/artya they were the 

descendants of the fifty sons of Vi^vaniitia condemned by his cuise to live on 
the borders of the Arj'an settlements. The Mahdbkarata regards them as 
created by Vaiisfha from his divine caw to be enemies and opponents of 
Visvamitra. SdiiA/iffyatu Jlfsk/a^Siitra treats the Sabaras as degenerate people. 
Shorn of all mjth, what Ues behind the legends is probably the separation 
of a section of the Aryan community from the main stock and their fusion 
with the non-Aryans—the Tiasyus’.' Such a cleavage in Aryan society was 
not without precedent. In earlier ages the Iranians had followed a similar 
path of schism and had become the progenitors of the Persians. The Andhras, 
Sabaras, and Pulindas are known from the AUtab/tdmfa and the PurJimu- to 
'have been tribes of the Deccan. Typical among the Aryan tribes which for ^ 
first rimp conquered portions of the Deccan were the Tk^akus in Dafcshina 
Kosala, the Bhojas (Yadavas) in Vidarbha, and the Haihayas in Mahismati. 
Vidarbha{or WesternBerar)i5 mentioned in tht JamMya UpamfadBtahmana, 
and a Bhima, prince of Vidarfaha, in the Aitanya Brabmam, From these 

■ Dmvu*, RSl»t»5xs, Aliim, Vinaiss, fltC.. wcir the names givtr by the AryUU W ibe 

\SunJai,' DrtVidtHHH mjkI eaxly inhlhitMitt of India. 
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rcfcK^nces it may be ioferred that the Aryans had dining the Brahmam period 
pushed their conquests into the Dcccan as fat as Berar,* Paomi, who flour¬ 
ished about the seventh century b.c.^ makes mentioti of A^maka which was 
in the interior of the Deccan watered by the Godavari, that is, the south-east 
portion of the Hyderabad State, KStyayaca’s explanations of the terms 
P^dya, Chola, and Kerala show that the Aryans had made contact with these 
peoples of Southern India during the period subsequent to Pamni. Tradition 
refem Kityayana to the dme of the Nandas. 

The caste system accompanied the spread of Brihruimsm from its strong- 
bold in the Gangetic Doab into the Deccan and South India. Those who 
were opposed to the Aryan system retreated, to mountain caves and forests, 
where they have kept up their primitive customs, habits, and languages to the 
present day- 

There is hacdly any dcfmite information regarding the early history of the 
Aryan states which arose in the Dcccan^ but there is sulfideot evidence to 
show that two forces hastened the pace of the Aryanbation of the lands south 
of the Vindhyas: the imperialism of the Nandas and the Mauryas, and the 
missionary activities of the followers of the protestant creeds of Jainism and 
BuddhisuL 

The concept of impetialism in India, which had its origin in the age of the 
Btahmanas, aimed at poUticri integration of the country under the adkiraf or 
eJtardf (sole monarch). The custom of celebrating its achievements by elabo¬ 
rate rituals of rd/ojily^ij and sacrifices had also come into 

vogue in this age. At first this impetialism was confined to Northern India, 
but later it came to embrace as much of the Deccan and South India as pos¬ 
sible. This was achieved by the Nandas and the Mauryas who held their 
court at Pa^putra, the modem Patna, in the province of Bihar, 'fhe 
Psfrdms say that Ugrasena-^Iahlparima of the Nanda dynasty up-rooted all 
the kshatriyas, brought the whole earth under one royal umbrella and estab¬ 
lished himself as ^Aardf.^ An inscription of the early thirteenth century A,d. 
shows that first the Nsndas and then the Mauryas ruled over Knntala which 
included the Western Deccan and Northem Mysore.^ Another inscription of 
the eleventh century a.d. found in the HyderalMd State indireedy hints about 
the prcvaJcnce of the Nanda era in South India, w^hich would not have been 
possible if Nanda rule had not been established over the Deccan.* That there 
was a Nanda era is made certain by theHathigumpha inscription of Khaxvela.= 
A passage Ui this msedption also states that King Nanda carried away to 
Magadha as a trophy the statue of the first Jina. In view of the certainty of 
Nanda^s conquest of Kalihga^ the subjugation of the territories lying farther 

^ Fmf. Mutin atslpied dw compcfliikKi of Uic bulk of the Bcahimius M> ihe 

1 ±oQ B.c.; Sit R. C. Bbandarkct was for pJHi-injf thrm m llCnMgoci B.C. hi^ Rfparl -ob Jbjv/, 
iWJJ.j ^ t. 175-jja l.CL 

* rii, pi. J, no. ZZ^; Bomb. I, pt. si, p. 184. 

* L4^ Ttbp 187: i, pL jj, p. 447. ^ El, u, 79-Bp- 
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south docs not seem to be altogether improbable. The oistenee on the 
Godavari of a cky caUed -Nau Nanda Debra’ {K2nd«) also suggests that the 
Nanda empire included a large portion of the Deccan.^ From a commercial 
point of view also the south began to grow in impori^cc at this time. 
Kautilya wished to maintain communications with the Dakshinapa or 
the sake of its diamond and gold mines, pearl and chank fisheries, and nume¬ 
rous opulent marts’.* , , 

But Ugrasena hfahapadma Nanda and his sons were unpopular b<^iisc 
of their low origin and their oppressive government. Discontent gaAe^ 
strength, and the outlying parts of the empire appear to have drehued their 
independence. Finally the Nanda dynasty itself was overthrown by Cha^- 
gupta Maurt^ aided by Kaudlya about jaz b.c. Tr^'tional ^counw of ths 
Singuitiary conflict are preserved in the Purd^, the Mt^rara^^a, tlw MaAa- 
mmsa^TtkS^ andthc Jaina Porisiftapirpa. According to Plutarch, Chandra^^a 
overraii and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,^ men.* I be 
lunactadh Rock inscription of Rudradaman, which records the consimenoo 
of the famous Sudarsana lake by an officer of Chandragupta, s^ws t^t the 
first Maurvan emperor pushed his conquests as far as Sumsbpa (Ra^wac). 
laina references in Uterature and epigraphs associating his name wi J Scava^ 
Belgola in Mysore may be accepted as proof of his a^uisition of tfas of 
die peninsula as well.* At the same time a large portion of the Cis-Vindhyan 
lands appears to have remained unsubdued. For according to Megasthencs 
the king of the Kalibgas had in his service 60,000 ftiot-soldierc. i.ooo horse¬ 
men. aSd 7« elephants in 'panoply of war’, while the Andhr^ possessed 
numerous villages. 30 fortified towns, and an army of 1™.™ 
cavalry, and 1.000 elephants.* Kalinga was conquered by Asoka after a ter¬ 
rible war in which ’one hundred and fifty thousand were slam and many 
times that number died’.^ No other conquest is attributed to this great 
sovereign. Some parts of the Deccan may have been taken by force of arms 
during the reign of his father, Bindusata (297-^?^ «>C.), who was known to 
the Greeks as Amitrochates whith, in its proper Sanskrit form. Amitr^ghaia, 
means ‘slaver of the foe’. According to Tanmath. the kings 
were dest^ved bv Bindusara, and ‘he made himsdf master of all the terntoty 
between the eastern and western seas’.* Tamil literamie contains vague 
allusions to Maurvan invasions of South India which occurred most hkely in 
the time of this monarch * Rapson seems to think that the D«can lay beyond 
Afoka’s dominions, and that the people of the plateau were not his sub)ects. 
though regarded as coming within his sphere of influence.But accoidmg to 

» E/. vUi. 415-7. * ^ SntMj Biisik. Mjiort jiml C«r*. 

* M-’crindle. .-i™v I-Wm and Ai^i, PP^ ibohC ii R:, 

T BF nil * Tam*-*!, ‘The Empire of Biiiiluaifi in the JtfJJtJ. n. ^ 

- D. S. K. ® ^ 
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some schoUrg this surmise is untenable in view of the fact that A^ka's DAar- 
were employed amongst them to rcirise and modify judidal 
sentences in deserving casesJ In the Raichur Doab his Minor Rock Edicts 
have been found Maski and Kopbal, at the latter place^ on the Gavima^ 
and Palkigunda hills. His Rock Edicts 1 to XIII were brought to light at 
Yetragudi in Kumool District.- A considerable pomon of the Deccan was 
indeed ruled by the vice-regal princes of SuvajMgid andTosali^ the 
tras of IsUa and Samapa. and the officers in charge of the Atavi or forest 
country*’^ The ^uthem frontier of Aioka's empire did not extend much be¬ 
yond the locality of the southernmost group of his inscriprions discovered at 
Siddapui, Jatinga-Rameiwara, and Brahmagiri in the Chitaldmg district of 
Mysore. Roughly speaking, it touched the line which may be drawn along 
the north Latitude 14^* Beyond this line to the south Lay the independent 
states of the Choks, Pindyaa* Keralaputras, and Satiyaputras.^ 

The Nanda and Ztfaurya imperialism must have exerted enormous influence 
on the lives of the people of the Deccan. It may have given them a uniform 
system of administration based upon Aryan polity which served as a model 
foe the future indigenous governments in the south. More than this, the ideas 
of the Qs-Vindhyan peoples were gradually moulded in the cast of Vedic, 
Jaina, and Buddhist creeds. A strong Jaina colony was established at Sravana 
Bcigola in Mysore about the end of Oiandragupta Maurya's reign* In due 
course of rime the Jaina in^uence in the Deccan manifested itself in their 
early religious and secular works which arc composed in what is known as 
Jaina MaMrashtdf a vernacular closdy allied to early Marathi. After his con¬ 
version to Buddhism Aioka sent missions to various places in and outside 
India, In order to implement his scheme of evangclisin. Mahadeva worked 
in Mahisamandak and Mahadharmarak^lta in Maharashtra. ^ The former estab¬ 
lished his school of Buddhism known as Chetyavada at Amaravatl.^ The 
Deccan aJso served as a caaldron in which Aryan and non-Aryan languages 
were fused to create a Prakrit dialect which obtained wide currency even in 
those parts where Dravidian languages are spoken to-day. The direct manner 
in which Aioka addressed the peoples of the south mdicstes widespread 
literacy among themp The failure of Anoka's successors to maintatn their hold 
on the Deccan for any considerable length of rime not only checked this ptxn 
gress of Aryanizadon but even caused the loss of some vantage-ground 
which had been won under thcic great pccdccjcssors. 

» AE,t. 
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Tte vast empire of A^oka distintcgtated soon after his death. He 
TlK i^^inpirc unconsciously, by outlawing warmte- 

'^ TttctorS^S;oSthe conquest of Heca^upon 

morse for tbe^re ^^^quests. and to take pleasure m 

his sons and gtandso ^ of pacifism must have secioosljf im¬ 
patience and gentki^s* S ^ p „ * proved inadequate 
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Vindhyan lands at this time. 
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IDENTITY AND HOMELANDS OF THE 


sAtavahanas 


HERE is a gfcat deal of controTctsy about the origin of the Sltava- 



hanas^ and the date of their emergence into power. Inscriptions found 


JL in the caves of Nanaghit and Nasik in the Western Deccan mention 
the nfljnes of sevend kings of "Satav^ahan-These names as well as their 
order of succession arc cnosriy in agreement with those of the Pauifoic 
genealogies of the kings of *AnElhra^;i/r. Some Pufd^ style them as Andh- 
rabhttyas. Hence on the basis of certain names common to various kings 
mentioned in the two somrees some scholars identified the Satavahanas of the 
cpigraphical records with the Andhras of the Pjdrdnasi others strongly ob¬ 
jected to this identification because in no inscriptioo or coin are the Satava- 
hanas called Andhras and similarly in no Pffrdm are the Andhras mentioned 
as SSuvahaniisJ 

According to Sir BhandaikacA the earliest writer on the subject, 

"the Andhiabhritya dynast)^ of the Furdfuts is the same as the Satavthana 
dynasty of the inscriptions*. He explained the term ‘ Andhrabhptya" as mean¬ 
ing Andhras who wm cww? strrmls or dependants. They came to power under 
the leadership of Simuka who uprooted the Sungas and the Ka^vas in 75 n.c. 
In his opinion Dh^}'akataka (near modem Dharanikota in the Guntur 
District) was their eastern capital Dr. J. Burgess wrote in tSBy that 'the 
Satavahanas or Andhras held sway for about four centuries from the 
second century till the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century a.d. ... their conquests extended far to the north and to the western 
coast. * * . Their first capital is said to have been on the Krishna at Sri- 
kakulum about 19 miles west of Wasulipatam, and founded according to 
legend by Sumari, a great emperor; by whom is probably meant Simuka the 
first of the dynasty. It was afterwards transferred to Dhanyakataka or 
Dhaiaciikota, and thence to other places."J According to Dr. V. A. Smith/ 
the Andhra community in the days of Megastbenes occupied the delta of the 
Godavad and Krishna rivers and possessed a military force sccondonly to that 
of the Maucyas; the capital of the state *i5 believed to have been then in- 
kakulam*, on the lower course of the Krishita; in the days of Aioka, their raji 
aRscars to have been in some measure subordinate to him; and soon after 
the close of the reign of that great emperor or possibly even before its close* 
they asserted their independence about 140 or zjo b.c. under a king named 

* For kitctiptlana kk t; Tiii; for COlfll icc CIC; tfid for Pwmtai bcc DK^ 
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Simuka^ ind lafithin a short period their authority spread as far west as Nisib 
Smith also says that ^tbc Andhra kings all claimed to belong to the Satava- 
haoa family and maxiy of them assumed the title or bore the name Samk^imi^ 
ProE E. J, Raipson is of the same opinion as Dr. Smith ■ * he adds^ however, 
that at the time of Pushyamitra Suhga's incursion into Vidarhha the Andhras 
had ‘extended across the Deccan from the eastern coast", Dn L. D. Barnett 
states that their earliest capital was Sri-kakulam,^ then Dhlnyakataka, and 
finally in the first century A.D. it was at Pradsthana in the centre of their 
w^estem provinces. 

Prof. P- T* Srinivasa Ayyangar,^ while accepting the Andhra-Sitavabtoa 
identity, treated the theory of an eastern origin of the Satavahaoa power 
in the Andhrade^a as misconceived. He put forth arguments to show that 
the An dhr as were a Vindhyan tribc^ that their kings originally ruled over 
Western India, and spoke Prakrit and not Telugn, and that the extension of 
their authority was from the west to the east down the Godlvad-Krishm 
valley. When their power declined in the west, the name Andhiamandalam 
travelled to thdr eastern districts and became established there. 

Dr Vp Sp Sukthankar questioned the very basis of the Andhra-Satavihana 
identityl4 is main arguments arc; (i) nowhere in their records arc the 
Satavahanas called Andhras; (ii) other contcinporary or nearly contempofary 
records, as the Hlthi-^umpha, Gimar^ and Talagunda inscriptions^ always 
refer to them as SitavMianas and never as Andhras; (Ui) Kharavela says that 
he ^without entertaining any fear of Satakarnl, sent a large army fo /Af W€Jt\ 
If rhiic Satakarni u;as in fact ruler of the Andhras^ Kharavela^s army should 
have been sent to the south; (iv) all their inscriptions and coins were dis¬ 
covered in Western India. They had undoubtetily overrun and conquered 
the Andhra couritry; but their earliest possessions were, as revealed by 
archaeological discoveries, in Western India, The terms "Sita^-ahaniliM" and 
"Satahani-rat^' occurring in the Myikadoni inscriptions and Hiiahadagalli 
plates w*ere considered by Sukthankar as sufficient pointers to the solution of 
the problem. My^tadoni and Hirahadagalli being in the modern BcUary 
District, he suggested that this region or round about it should be taken as 
the original habitat of the Sltavahmas. He drew support for his theori'^ from 
the fact that at one time it a common practice in many districts to name 
the country after its early inhabitants, Satavahanihira, he suggested, was so 
named. His whole theme is that the Satavahanas did not belong to the 
Andhra area, as the fidd of their early activity was confined to the west of 
Indiai, and Pai^han was their capital. If the Pauratiic statement, he said, be 
accepted literally as implying that the Satavahanas were Andhras, he had two 
suggestions to make: either that the Satavihajifl^ 'separated themselves from 
the main stock of the Andhras" of the Godavari and Krishna deltaseven be fore 
the time of Simuka (the founder of the Satavahana dynasty) and settled in the 

* OJJ, i, yif. * ibid., Pw 59 J. * 1/4, liii, ^76 if. ^ AM, i, n 
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„tst; o. Ac Ai,^ 

then migrated from that centre to-wa ^ Afldhras’ Thdi connexion 

his view the Siravihams <m.y from 

with the Andhradesa was, acrording ^ »^^amc of the Pur^mJ call these 

the west to the east. He farther are others still 

kings Andhras; others ca ^em ^ (hr correct designation of this 

who ^ meaning *die feudatories of the 

k1v» . J ^ Andl«>-sa.vih.n. .,u»rion.' H» ^ 

- - - 

Bakhle is LneUrted to identify the Satavahanas with the Sadp- 
Dr, Snkthankar and says: to assert that the 5 , however, 

not Andhras. Why the Satavabma kings of the epigraphical 
treated as Andhra by the Purdn^ is explained by this cntic ^ 

were written only after rhe third century ,4.0.. when a^. 

tail? that the centre of gravity of the early Satavahaim I""*'" 

' Western Deccan, that the early Satavahanas did not rale over the Aodl^ 
La, and that the first authentic Satavahaoa r«orJ fegin to ap^ m ^ 
SSLade^a only with the leign of Vaiisthlputra Sn Pidnimvi; 
them he asserts that they were Andhras by tribal conneiioa.* He suggi^ tlrat 
X L'^ret-'^ns of the royal family in the Andh^sa or ^dhra 
fo^e-hLters who accepted service in the Western 
Maorvan soaeraim, thereby getting the Pauianic appellation 
and that after Aioka's death thdt descendants may have struck a blow m 
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their own interests in the land of their adoption. But he himself finaUjr char- 
acteiiaes this suggestion as a mere conjecture, in favour of which ‘at present 
we have no evidence’. 

Amidst this medley of conflicting theories and contradictory opinions one 
has to move warily to arrive at answers to two questions: (i) were the Sata- 
vahanas Andhras, or were they called Andhras by the Pauramc writers simply 
because they were found ruling in Andhta at the time of the compilation of 
their works, and (t) where did they begin their political career? 

It is true that no inscription or coin calls the Satavahanas Andhias. But it 
should be clearly borne in mind that in those days the custom was merely 
to note the family name in inscriptions, as is demonstrated by the records 
of the Salankayanas, Brhatphalayanas, Visnukundins, PaUavas, Gangas, 
Kadambas, Chaiulij-as, Vikatakas,' &c. None of these dynasties made any 
reference to their community, tribe, or race. The same is the case with 
regard to the records mendoniog Nahapaija and Rudradiman. The former 
is called a Khakbarata (Ksbaharata) and the latter a Katddamaka. This custom 
had such a strong grip that the inscriptions of even the latest Satavahana 
princes discovered in the Andhra area do not call them Andhras although 
their rule was confined only to the Andhra districts. When the Pterd^ call 
them Andhras, it can be reasonably assumed that they gave only the com¬ 
munity or tribal {/dfi) names of kings who actually belonged to the family 
(Attia) of the Satavahanas. 

The term ‘Andhiabhrtya’ does not militate against this assumption, when, 
as interpreted by Sir R. G- Bhandarkar, it means Andhras who w'ere servants. 
Dr. Sukthankar’s interpretation of the term creates unnecessary difficulties; 
if the Satavahanas were not Andhras but the scr^-ants of these, and if at the 
time of their rise the Andhm were ‘powerful potentates in the Decem,’ it 
is inexplicable how no vestige of the power of the latter is to be found in the 
contemporary records—literary, qjigraphic, and numismatic. Since the setf' 
same kings are termed bv the PwraMJ both ‘Andbrabbrtyah, and Andbra- 
Jatiyah’, it must be that the terms were interchangeable. These kings were, 
then, Andhras by community, and at the same time acquired power as ser¬ 
vants of some other sovereign. The PurSme testimony should not be lightly 
dkmiitsftrl . The mention of Sri-j^jna as the reigning prince found in three in- 
Jependent manuscripts of the Alb/ry® PhtHw moves the date of its compda- 
don well into the second century a.d. Moreover the earliest Pur-fiia, the 
Bhatisya^ from which the ^isgs 3 >ata^ and T^rAiiSf derived their 

account, stops with the fidl of the Andhras and the rise of ‘their servants’.* 
Thus so near were the compilers of the and the &tiaitya in point of 

timp ro the Satavahana kings that they could not have in their ignorance 
foisted the name Andhra on to the Satavahana princes simply because they 
found or knew them only as rulers of Andhra. The fact is that the Pattramk&s 
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were (kaling with them in the larger contest o£ their tribal or 
aflinity. Thus it appears most likely that the Satavihaiias belonged to the 

^ M^ldi has been !Jade of the language of the inscriptrocs of 

in order to deny their connexion with the Andhras. form of y 

«ed is likened to 'some kmd of ProtoMahara^hm 

the Telugu. the language of the Andhiadeia.-_It is unpUed m this s atement 
that Prakrit was the mother tongue of the SataTahanas, 
being true of the Aodhras. But as has been ably p^ted out by Mr. Somascs 
khare Sarma,* it is not true that the langui^eof themsenpuoM wk necessaoly 
the language of the country where these Sitavahanas had their home, nor is 
it by anv means certain that this was introduced into the Andhra muntry by 
the successors of Gautamlputra Sitakarni. For the much earlier Bhat^pcolu, 
Ghantasala, and Atnatavati inscriptions in the Andhra a.Tca are insi^d m 
Prakrit. Indeed Prakrit was the language of the insmpoons not only ot the 
Satavahanas but of all the other ruling families of India, with very- few 
exccptioQS, from too u.c. m a.d, j«. It was the language of the court and of 
the cultured. It v^as the sacred medium of rdigious literature and ot^lons. 
The teachings of Buddha and Mahavlra were immensely popular dutiug 
these times ^ the Pali they employed for their purposes wm only the 
form of Prakrit written and spoken in those days. As Sansknt wastothe Vedic 
age so was Prakrit to this epoch. Whatever had any touch of religion or cul- 
t^e about it came to be expressed in Ptikrit. The Satavahana and other re¬ 
cords of the times registered gifts to Srimapas and insdtutio^, Buddtet or 
laina Hence the employmient of Prakrit in Sata^hana records. The celebra¬ 
tion of Vedk sacrifices by Sri Satakarru (IT) does not affea this arpr^t in 
the least. For some time later when Sanskrit was restored to its former 
eminence Nannaya Bhatta. the first and greatest Telugu poet, wrote 
Telugu grammar in Sanskrit. Therefore, it cannot be said positively that the 
language of the Satavahsuias was Trato-A^aha^^hm^ The Prakrit of their 
insedptions docs not in any way militate against Sitavlhana-Andhm identity. 

Assuming now that the'Sataviihanas were .\ndhias, the area of their early 
pofitital activity can be ascertained only after correct location of the habitat 
of the Andhras'in the earUest historical times. Whatever be the diiferencc of 
opinion regarding Andhra-Satavahana affiliation, almost all scholars are 
agreed that the home of the Andhms then, as in later times, was the Telugu 
countrv, on the eastern side of India between the rivers Goavaii and 
Krishi^L As the Cholas and Papdyas appear to have from time immemorial 
occupied approximately the same geographical positions in which they ace 
found at the dawn of history, it is very- likely that the Andhias did the same, 
Buddhist literature of an earlier pcricMl locates the Andhra country south of 
Telivahana, a tributary of Mahanadi. The Andhras existed as a great power 
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in the days of Chandtagupta with considerable milttaiy fo rce and ‘thirty waUed 
towns’. These waiicd towns may well have been held by a numbec of Andhra 
chieftains. In Aioka’s Rock Edict XITT these appear to have nominally 
accepted his suzerainty. They are classed together with other semi-indepen¬ 
dent peoples of the Occcan. Of thenij stnoc the fihojas are located in the 
Westetn Deccan, the Andhias with their thirty walled towns must have been 
in the CecLiml and Eastern Deccan. On the whole it would appear that, as 
suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, die land of the Andhias must Imvc at this 
early period consisted of certain parts of the Central Provinces togethe r with 
the Vizagapatam District, and may have also included the Godavari and 
Krishna districts.^ Thus there is no question of the Eastern Deccan having been 
called Andhra after its conquest by the Satavahanas, Andhradesa existed 
where It is to-day even before the name of the Satavahanas came into pro¬ 
minence.* 

Whether the Satavahanas started their political careei in the Andhra* 
dc^a proper or outside it is another difficult problem. That they came to 
power from the Andhiadesa is held to be unwarranted m^nly on four 
grounds: (i) their cadiest records, epigraphic and numismadc, have been 
discovered at Naxiaghat and Nasik in the ^^estem Deccan ^ in Kharavela s 
inscription the dominions of the contemporafy Satahattii arc spoken of as 
being to the west of Kharavela’s own kingdom of Kalinga; (j) Gotaim 
Bala Sri’s inscription recountingthe territorial possessions of her son, Gautaml- 
putra Satakarni, makes no mention of any locality in the Andhra area; and 
(4) the first available Satavahana records begin to appear in Andhradesa only 
during the reign of his successor Vaiisliuputta Sri Pulumavi. 

But these arguments are based upon inadequate appreciation of the avail¬ 
able records. If the discovery of records is to be taken as the mly criterion 
for determining territorial possessions of a power, then the early Satavahanas 
will lose their title even to the Central and Southern Deccan. It is true that 
theit earliest tecoids have been found in the TO^estenr Deccan, but they are 
only two in number for twenty predecessors of Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
Apart from this the inference dravrn &om them is not quire independent. I t is 
derived from the preconceived norion that the Satavahanas had nothing 
to do with Andhradesa until the reign of PulumavL It is forgotten that the 
cadiest great Sltavihaca king Satakarni ( 11 ), of the Nanagh^ record, who 
performed two AJt/amdki, one and other sacrifices, bore the title 

Da/vihipdpc/!bipati. The author of the ?»■;>/«; distinguishes the market-towns 
of ‘Dachinabadcs’ from those of ‘Limyrika’, i.e. the Tamil lands. In this con- 
tcit Dakshinlpatha, whether as mentioned in inscriptions 01 as noticed by the 
Greek writer, appears to cover the whole of the Deccan in contrast to the 
Tamil lands of the south. If it is conceded that the Satavahanas were Andhras, 
and that they were masters of the Deccan, then the sentence ‘heedless of 

' JUnks, «id cilitiun, PPL jj-6. ^ K. R. Suhiunuum, BiLA. pp. S-io. 
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Sfltakan;]], he sent his fora3 to the west" m Khifavek^s msenpdon does not 
mean that Satakamik dominions wete confined anlj to the west of Kalinga 
and had no mnnexion with the Andhra area. That the earlier Sitavihana 
mlers included the latter in the countries over which they ruled k proved by 
one of the CMku in HMa^s which s^tes that there was no royal house 

ctfual in prowess and nobility to that of the Sltavahanas in all the country 
wherein the Godavari rises, flows, and falls into the sea^ Another Pt^kdt 
work, U/^atiparifi^y contains a tradition of Hiik^s marriage on the banks 
of Saptagodlvari* identified with the tank at DaksiJ^m in the East Godavari 
District. ^yGoQtni Bsdasri's inaenption cannot be said to have completely 
ignored the Andhra area: it refers to Siritam, Mahendrat and *A&saka', as 
within her son^s dominions. The first i$ the Sdskila hill in the Kumool 
District; the second refers to the Eastern Ghats; and the kst, even according 
to Bakhle, comprised the south-east province of the Hyderabad state and the 
Godavari District. The same record also notices that her son restored the 
glory of the Satavihanas by uprooting the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas* 
Surely it cannot be maintained that the Sakas were masters of the area com¬ 
prising Siritana, Mahcndm, and "Assaka". A more probable sequence of 
events would be that the Satavahanas had been masters of both Andhra and 
Mah^shm since at least the downfall of the ^kuryan empire. When Naha- 
pana ousted them from the west coast they retained their hold over the rest 
of the crnpiTc including Andhra* and when Gautamiputra Satakarm put an 
end to the alien rule, the Satavahana power u'as restored over the entire 
Deccan, it is this event which enabled his son Pulumavr to resume the dtle of 
(DaAjkina)patkffhar0 which is reminiscent of the tide of the earlier Satavahana 
ruler Satakarm (II) of the Nanaghat record- When the Satavahanas were 
finally driven out of Mah^sh^a by Rudradaman they retired to their home¬ 
lands in the Andhra area* 

As regards their capitals^ the suggestion of Srikakulam cannot stand 
scrutiny, since it is based upon unreliable and much later legend.^ Dh^yaka- 
(aka (Dharamkofa in Gunrtir Distrier) appears to have been one of the early 
strongholds of Andhra power. It may indeed have been one of the ^thirty 
walled towns". When M^h^shua ako became part of the Andhra empire* 
Paidian became the sear of Satavahana govcmroerit in the west. It is signifi¬ 
cant that in one of the inscriptions Gautamiputra Satakaixii is called T^rd of 
Dhanakaa^^—a rtmlnisccnce of his early posttion before his victory over 

* Oted by SMtd^J^4HRS, fr* 29-jo,. ^ i|ii, 
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the Khakharitas—and his son Puiunai’vi,* who had inherited the Mnqwcsts 
of his father^ resumed the title of "the lord of the Deccan". 

The events leading to the occupation of MahaiishM and the establishment 
of government at Paitban by the Satavahanas are shrouded entirely in 
mystery* The Put^c epithet 'Aodhrabhrtya* applied to them perhaps offers 
a due to the riddle. This term, as pointed out before, means Andhras who 
were servants. In A^ka*5 Koeb Edict XHI Andhras figure in a somewhat 
subordinate position. From such a position it was easy to assert themselves 
after the death of Aioka, and to build up a state much more extensive and 
powerful than it had been in the days of the first Mauryao Emperor and 
Megasthenes. The growing menace of the fordgnets may have necessitated 
the fixing of their headquarters at Piidiatu 

‘ Thu tumc a vulauily qpdt: in inscdptkHia it k FtiHiMvi or R4i3n3iyi4 in ^ tbc 

Tnrknts me P^niiTi, FiilomdC or Fokmii or P^fufirnTf ami 

or Pufitnia ( lo ih» dw^itcr die fonn PUiouIvi is adopKcL 
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NAME AND CASTE OF THE 

sA tavAhanas 


W E have pointed out aboYC that Satavalmna was the dynastic or 
family name of the kings of the Andhra race. But Satavahajm is 
only one of the many forms found in the Pardi^i for these ralcrs* 
Satakarm is very often used besides the other forms such as Satakaxi^^ 
Svatikarpa, and Sajitikaxni. Hemacandra's grammar gives Salivahaaa as an 
apabh-3j^h of Satavihana. 

Various derivations have been suggested for the term Sitavahana. Accord¬ 
ing to the it means 'he who enjoyed a comfortable 

mount'J The JOitkamriisd^ra has it that the name Sitavahana was derived 
from Sata, a Yaksha who carried the prince.^® Recently it has been suggested 
that the term may mean *onc who obtained a wiicRw*, alluding to a high posi¬ 
tion in !Mauryan militiiry service.^ Satakarpi may have first appeared as a 
by-name,* later becoming the femily name J But these are merely conjectuml 
explanations^ The actual origin of the word is unknown. 

Like the derivation of the name Slm^lhana, the question of the caste of 
these prtnees has also given rise to much controvcisy. Evidence bearing on 
the issue is available only in the later Satavihana records^ those of Gotatm 
Balairi, at Nisik, In these the title is applied to Gautamiputra 

Sitakarm. Senart translates it as ‘the Unique Brahmapa".* Dr, D, IL Bhan^ 
darkar, however^ stands by Sir R. G* Bh^darkeris rendering as ‘the only 
protector of Brihmans"/ which is far from making Sitavahanas Brahmans. 
Mr. V. S. Bakhle is emphatic that the cpigraphic evidence 'points definitely 
to the Satavihanas as Brahmins^ and that Gautamiputra Satakand "was not a 
Kj^ciya but a Brahmin'. Jayaswal says that both the Suhgas and the Satavi- 
hanas were Brahmans.* Dr. K. GopaJachari On the other hand maintains with 
Dr. Bhandarkar that ‘the Satnvahanas were Ksatriyas and bore the gsffras 
of their mothers. They got this insdtQtiDn of tracing descent by mothers 
through intermarriages with Ksatriya families in certain lotalitiesh® 

There seems to be no rt^son w^hy we should not undemand the iAabam- 
of the record as we do the other epithets in the same inscription 
given to Gautamiputra Satakaini, namely, that he wa^ the 

* SdIPS9 /juv namrs^ * EHAC^ P- ) I. 

* The colophpfi to Dr Fttcooa^i ^ Rfpoit of Scucb for Suifikcit 

Munnsffiptai^ p. 3i49> n^idi * V. S. Ekkhlc^ op. dtn^ pr ji. 

^ EZ, Tiii^ No. 1 , pp. ff- ^ ShkLw mi, ff, 

■ JBBRAS, ^ ji;/flOM, xvi, aj 9 , i 6 j. * Op. dt, p. 4 S. 
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ficc., unless, of course, there is ^ything so very repugnant in SStavii- 
hams being Brahmans. For aught we know^ during that Buddhi$dc age which 
lowered the prestige of the Vedic Eaith^ when the Kshatriyas, who had been the 
protectors of Brihmans and Brahnuimsni for centuries, became converts to 
Buddhism in their hundreds^ many Br^mans may have felt it necessary to 
call themselves Kshatriyas directly in order to protect the Vedic faith so dear 
to their hearts^ The Suiiga and Kanva dynasties of hlagadha were dynasties 
founded by the Brahmans. A similar and contemporaneous development in 
the Deccan was certainly to be expected. It is true that the Satavahanas showed 
admirable toleration for men of other ftiths to whom they gave many a 
benefaction. No pefsccution of non-Brahmanical opinion or practices existed. 
But that Brahmanism itself was again ascendant may easily be gathered from 
the Nanaghit inscriprion in which King Satakan;ii is stated to have celebrated 
numetous Vedic sacrifices. 

Nor can we ignore the egression mad£us£isa applied to 

GautamJputja and the extent to w^hich it reinforces the eAai^nj^ka^a of the 
same epigraph. Dr* Bhandarkar went far out of the way to identify this 
Khatiya not with the obvious Kshatriya caste but with an o^cure tribe of the 
name, the Xathroi of Acriac, placed by him on the confluence of the Chenib 
and the Indus* According to Dr. Bhandarkar these were the Kshatriyas 
of Kauplya, hlanu, and Ptolemy. The 'Bhrastaraj^" of the Gknar inscrip¬ 
tion whom Rudradaman restored to their thrones may well have been the 
Khatiyas of the Na^k record who arc said to have suffered at the h^nds of 
Gautamiputra Satakarm,^ Gotami Bala^ri was, however, certain In her mind 
that the Khatiyas w^ere dciinitcly distinct from the bamAafia that was her son. 

The only fact that lends support to the Kshatriy'a affinity of the Satavahanas 
is that in the inscription in question GotamI Balairi describes herself as one 
who fully worked out the ideal of Bijarri's vrife. It is true that Raja^^is arc 
distinct from Brahmatsis and Devai^is. But the term Rj^art is suggestive 
indeed of royalty, of positioa, but not of caste, though it is true that the 
kings were mostly Kshatriyas. As has been shown above, Brahmanism de* 
rmnded urgently that Brahmans should hold the reins of government and 
administration and the Satavahana$ did not fail to respond to this dernand. 
As a result of the long sway of Buddhism the old social order had hecocne 
very much impaired. The attempt to build it anew was bound to allow for 
some sort of relaxation in all those rules of conduct laid down of old for the 
four castes of Hindu society* Otherwise no Brahman would have been eligible 
for the kingly oflicc. But Suiiga$ and Kanvas were Brahmans and yet were 
kings. No Brahman was permitted to perform and Rdjastffa 

sacrifices which were carried out exclusively by ambitious princes of the 
Kshatriya clan. Yet Pushyamirra Sudga did perform Ah^^edka. It is against 
this background that we must picture and interpret the actions of Sri 

a» G 
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S^akiFni dcscdbed in the N^nighAt record. To establish his soTcteigPty be 
peifomicd these sacrifices, which had long come to be regarded a$ the pre¬ 
serves of Kshatriya princes aloncn In spite of all such practices Pushyamitra 
lemamed a Br^man. We need not at all surmise either that ^ Sitakarm 
lost his caste. We should^ therefore, always bear in mind that after the £siU of 
the Alauryas the rajas were no longer necessarily of the Xshatriya caste. A 
good many of the ruling families came to beBtihruan by caste. And if GotamJ 
Bala£ri adhered so strictly to all those observances as to merit the appeUation 
we need not deny her Biahinan cast^ but rather praise her for 
remembering and pracrising all her life the observances and functions taken 
over and maintained by her husband and his forefathers. 


IV 


EARLY SATAVAHANAS—CHRONOLOGY 


HE Andht^-Satavahaiui, kings may be divided into two groups, the 
one earlier and the othet later. The break in their niJe in WeStcro 



I Mahirashtra, Gojerat, and Malwa esplains this division. Until very 
recently, not tnu^ was known of the history of kings 4 to za of the Matsya 
Ikt, A study of the potin and copper coins of Western India bearing the 

legend Rmo Satokamnisa seems to toveal a second Satakarm, the 6th of the 
the 3rd of the and the jthof the Vishnu lists. A large copper coin 
from the Central Provinces gives us the name of Apilaka, the 8th king on the 
Matsys list; and the Brha^atha, Sapiahii, and Ul^tf offer some account of 
Haia, the 17th king on that list. Even of these rulers the available infocma- 
tion is too meagre to give an idea of the extent of their dominions. After the 
rule of a few early Satavahanas their sovereignty over the western regions of 
their doroinjoos gave way to that of foreign invaders. These latter held con¬ 
trol over those lands for a considerable time, until finally Gautamiputra 
Satakarni appeared on the scene, recovered these regions from the aliens, 
destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, and put an end to the dynasty 
of the Khakhaiatas. Thus the rulers of this dynasty, from Simuka to Gautami- 
putia Satakarm, are treated as Early Satavahanas and the rest as the Later 
Satav^anas. 

But like every other problem of Andhra-Satavahana history the question of 
their chronology is very difficult to solve* Except for the testimony of the 
Pi/raflwj and a couple of difficult but possible synchronisms, wc are indebted 
entirely to palaeography for our scanty knowledge of the regnal periods of 
these princes. And palaeography seems to authorize such widely divergent 
views that wc arc never absolutely sure of anything at all. The Nanaghat in¬ 
scriptions of the Satavahanas, for instance, are assigned, for palacographical 
reasons, to anywhere between the middle of the second century' b.c. and the 
latter half of ffie first century to any time ‘between the Besnagar pillar 
inscription of Hcliodorus (aWt the beginning of the first century a,c.) and 
the Kathigumpha inscription of Kharavda (end of first century B.C.)’** 

The PurJaas themselves hardly appear to improve matters, for they are re¬ 
plete with contradictory statements. The four Pttrdms—Matsya, Vdyu, Vishnu, 
and Bhdgatfata —contain statements regarding several of the ancient Indian 
dynasties, the total duration of rule by each dynasty, the number of princes 

’ R. F, Chitnda, No. t, H. C. R*yd™diMri. PHAJ, 4th edition, pp, lyjS. 

* ft. P. Oanda. Ofr. dc, «ld I>. C, Siicar, Stitti InsiriptiBsi, p. iS£, a* i and p. lOS, n. I, tlie 
Hating of the Hilhigumphacp^rapl: iudf wbf fnnn the b«|;iniljng: of the tecond OEnniiy n.C. to 
the end of riw fiist ccntucy a.c. 
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makkig up each of the luliog families, and in most cases their aames as 
well. Allowing for a few discrepancies, they are all agreed that the Mauryas 
ruled for t years, the Suhgas foi 112, anti the Kanvas for 4$ y ears. Of the 
Andhras, the WrAiw, and BAa^avata declare that there were jo prioces, 

while accocdiDg toAll}/.p^ there were anly r 9of them. Their total tegoal period 
was 460 years according to Ahisya; 456 yoj^ acrordingto Krr^jswand BAJga- 
tvtai and 411 ot 300 years according to j/dyi/ E«raw. Though not much 
discrepancy is discernible here among their general statements, this is far 
from the case when they begin to give more exact pardculais of the 
individual reigns. The following table illustrates these disagreements: 


ANDHRA KINGS 
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It will be noted in the above table that the number of names actually enu¬ 
merated by each authority difiers from the number given in the general state¬ 
ment, and that consequently the total of thdr regnal years also differs from 
the total duradon of each dynasty mentioned in a gecieial way . 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar sought to reconcile the conflicting statements of the 
and Aiatjj/a Purdms about the duration of the dynasty and the number 
of princes, by supposing that the longer period and the corresponding list of 
princes ate made up by putting together the reigns and names of the several 
branches of the Andhra dynasty. He accepted the particulars given in the 
Vaju Parana in preference to those given in the Ma/sja Pftrd^. Commenting 
on a statement of ‘Andhras will have possession of the earth for three 
hundred years’, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar writes; 'the period of three hundred 
years and the seventeen names given in the Pardm refer probably to the 
main branch. The Mafsja seems to me to put together the princes of all 
the branches and thus makes them out to be thirty. .. . Thus then both the 
V^a and the Mai^a Pirr^wj each give a correct account, but of different 
things.’* 

This argument is hardly tenable. The compiler of the Matsya Parana might 
well be spared this somewhat arbitrary justification of his alleged inability to 
distinguish the crowned from the uncrowned princes of the Satavahana line. 
A glance at the table will show that both the V^u and the Mat^a list are 
in agreement about the names of the kings from Patimavi the j th of the 
former and Puiumavi the 15 th of the latter to Gautamiputra the i |th and the 

’ EHD, pfj, S7-S. 
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TAf Matsya and Vdja Uslr of Andhra Kinff 
(Sec EIID, pp, jj-ft: CIQ pp, Ixvi-kiii) 
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ijrd icspccdycly of those With slight diffcfcnoes, not of qjuch si^- 

hcance, both of them give these nine kings the total tegna] pedod of i z6l 
years and 116^ years rcqicciivdy. Again, the names of the kings beginning 
with YajnairT Satakarm and ending with the last of the line arc hdrly slmilaTi 
But \/^u is silent as regards three pdnecs whose reigns intervened between 
those of Gautamlputra and YajhaitJ. Bhandarkar ivoiild ask us to believe 
then that these three—Pulomat, Siva £rl,and 5 ivaskanck—were not crowned 
kings at all, but that they died as princes without succeeding to dte ancestral 
throne. But Bhandarkar himself admitted that ^Pnjnmayi* (Polomat of Ala/^a) 
reigned in his own right for at least four ycars^* 

* OihcT vtrknts of ihi» name nc SvJdkinu, Sintaroi, See. In the followicg 

ihe: kit ff>Tm u jiikiptcd, 

' L'f/D* pp. 3 V- 6 o. Pultimiyi = PdioouTi = In the tell tKfi fottn 
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It is dtai, therefo re, that theonjissio nof thirteen names and a conespondi ng 
reduction in the total duration of the Andhra tule must be accounted for in 
a different way. Might it not be that the was paying greater attention 

to the imporfant phast of the Satavahana rule which began with Patitnavi 
or Pulnmavi (!}? Dr. V. A. Snaith^ pointed out that the difference between 
the Vishnu's 4^6 years and the J/ig'tf’s 300 years is nearly made up by total 
duration assigned by the Pitrams to the SuAgas <iiz) and the Kanvas (43), 
and that the shorter reckoning of Wyw must be taken to date from the 
dose of the Kanva dynasty. If V^u mentioned four other predecessors of 
Patimavi this was in consonance with its own observation in the preface that 
it would mention only the leading names {ProSd/tya/ah 

The ALt^sa, therefore, may be accepted in preference to the other PurJms, 
for it is fuller in the details it furnishes as regards the princes and their names. 
For the duration of their reigns, however, VujH's version may be accepted, 
where available and not contrary to epigraphic evidence. 

All the Pstrams agree in stating that the Andhra dynasty followed that of 
the Kanvas, But the statements of the V^u and Mui'xya Purd^s regarding 
this are held by Sir R, G. Bhandarkar to warrant a conclusion that the Sunga 
and Kanva dynasties ‘reigned contemporaneously, and hence the in years 
that traction assigns to the Suhgas indude the forry-fivc assigned to the 
Kanvas’. If in agreement with Kem wetake it that the coronation of Chandra- 
gupla Maurya took place in yza n.c., then the simultaneously uprooting of 
the Suhga and Kanva dynasties and the rise of the Andhra dynasty will have 
to be assigned to jaz—(137+iiz) = 73 a.c.^ 

The passage in tjuestion runs as follows: 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar translated it thus: ‘A serrant of the race of the An- 
dhras havkig dcstroj^ed Su^arrmn of the family by main force, and 

whatever shall have been left of the power of the Sungas^ will obtain posses¬ 
sion of the earttL* 

Since the Kaijvas arc spoken of as Sungabhrtyas, Sir R, G. Bhandarkar 
concluded that Vhen the princes of the Suriga family became weak, the 
Kanvas usurped the whole power and ruled like the Peshwas in modem 
times, not uprooting the dynasty of their masters but feduciug them to the 
charaettr of nominal sovereigns ,. We may remark at once that the refer¬ 
ence to the Kanviyanas as the servants of the Suhgas does not imply their 
joint rule with the Sufigas. The analogy of the Peshwas is unfortunate, bec^use^ 
in spite of all their power, they acknowledged themselves vassals of the 

^ ZPAIG^ 1907,1905, ^ ^ Btundarkaf,, jEHD, prp. ) ‘ EHE?, p, 
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fefnily of SivijL No evidence caa be adduced to show that the Kanvayanas 
ever admitted any such fictiofi of legal suzerainty in their relation to the 
^ungas. The Purdi^ clearly state that before Vasudeva Ka^iva assumed 
power^ he slew the Sunga king Devahhuti, and this is fully coirobomted by 
Bana^s Wc cannot, therefore, ignore the dvmastic succession as 

given in the PurdmiS^ The verse under discussion has to be understood as 
having a difierent significance. When the Kanvlyanas usitrped the throne, 
they did not secure all the territory that the Sungos had acquired, but only a 
large part of iL Whatever part of the original power of the Suhgas was ob¬ 
tained by the Kaj:ivas was destioyed by Sindhnka=^ when he slew Suiarman, 
the Ust of the farnilv of the Kaiivayanas. The ^ndgas and the Kanvas were 
thus successive and not contemporar)' dynasties. The fall of die Kanvas and 
the accession to power of the Satavahaoas must then be placed in 322 —(t M+ 
lll-r4l) = iS HrC. 

If then we accept z8 a.c; as the staitiag-point of the Satavlhana power and 
work out the individual reigns of the princes on the basis of the 
Purd^^ wc shall be fairin g their rule well into the fifth centurj' a.d., which is 
absurd. Hence Smldi« Jayasw^al, Bakhle, and other scholars are incUned to 
accept the general statement of the Pvrd^ where they give the total number 
of princes with 40Q years and more for the complete inclu&ive duration of 
their reigns, and to ignore their formula that ^Andhra Slmuka w'ould slay 
Su^arman^, the last of the Kanvayanas. These scholars would ascribe to some 
descendant of Simuka this seizure of the Imperial power of the Kanvas. 
Mr. V. A. .S mith says: *the independent Andhra dynasty must have begun 
about 240 or 250 b-C., long before the suppression of the Kanvas about 
23 b.Cp ; and the Andhra king who slew Susarman cannot possibly have been 
Simuka.'^ 

Jayaswai^s conclusions are somewhat similar to those of Smith.^ But he 
drew support for his views from the HathigumphS inscnpdoiip where it is 
said that in his second year Khlravda sent his armies west^ heedless of the 
Sitakartiip This Satakanii is generally identified with the third in the Pura^c 
list and wdth the one mentioned in die N^aghit inscription* As the relievo 
epigraphs in the Kinaghat cave mention only Simnka and Satakarm, living 
out Kaj;iha (K^hna), it has been presumed that Satakan;ii was the son of 
Simuka and not of Kmhna as stated by the PirJrtaj-. 

But though the Satakarni of Ptirdf^ stands third La the list, he cannot 
be given a like position in the order of succession. We cannot identify him 
with the similarly named king of the Nanlghar records, the performer ol 
innumerable Vcdic sacrifices, for in that case the Purd^s could not possibly 


^ iVjnujuiiapjrd edJtinn, p. 

^ Tht Pvfd;u givea Uic daiik u SlStika. In ti^c N^bn^hJ-i iosertptiDn it Ei wdttcn as 

Simuitju Acconiing to PjLr]giicr+ Sjmaka WM rniin^ ^Sisuka* Mid then S«liskriti»d mie 
3 £HT, 4 th cdidofi, ppL * JSORS^ 
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have mistaken his name: for the A caHs its |td king Mallakami^ and the 
Bka^iT^ata styles him Santakami. The l/isftmhsi^ a Satakami for its yth kifig^ 
in place of the fith of Matsja. The 3 rd must be taken to correspond 

to this Satakami. For among the the V^u and the Alafsja provide 

the regnal periods of these king^. If the reigns tally exaedy with regard 
to any king, then the strong prestimprion is thai both the Purdnas must be 
referring to the same individuaL In this case Satakarni, the 6th of 
is given a leign of 56 years and so is the 5rd of If we remember that 

names only 17 out of the |o kings with whom it invests the dynasty^ it 
IS natural to assume that betw^een Kpshm and this Satakarm must have 
omitted the mention of certain rulers whose contribution to the greatness 
of the dynasty was either non-esistent or comf^rattvcly insignificant. 

The Pardmi are quite dear that Knshm was the father of his successor 
Satakarni. To this categorical statement is preferred the evidence of the 
sbt Nanaghat relievo insedpdons. But this ^evidence* Js no more than a 
mere conjecture^ based on the common location of the two names. Of 
the six epigraphs, four bear distinct terms of relationship. Nayaniki is the 
Detfl of Raja in Satakarm. The next Bhafya) is a Kamdrai Hakusiri and 
Saiavahana are again K^mdraSr Mahlrathi Tranakayiro, coming in between 
them, is taken to be the father of queen Niyanika (Naganikl.). But no such 
terms appear with the name of Shnuka. He is caUed merely Raya Simuka' 
Satavahano Sirimato. The inference is obvious. If these figure-labels tepre- 
sent the family of Satakar^i, Simuka finds a place there only as the founder of 
the line. Otherwise some term of reladonship would have been affixed 
to his name. This idea is not alien to the evidence;^ especially ’when we recall 
the recent suggestioo that the missing passage in line two of Niganikl's 
record was 

Simuka-Sitavahanasa 

It is evident, therefore, that the Satakami of the Nanlghat record was not 
the son of Simuka or of K_rishna. He certainly came later than Sitakarqi, the 
son of KrUhm, and third in the Puraciic list of the Andhra kings. He was the 
contemporary of Kharavda for the 'alphabet of the Nan^hat inscripdoii 
agrees generally with that of the Hafhjgumpha epigraph* * But Qtanda 
and other scholars believe that the Hathigumphi record was later than that at 
Ninaghat, for pakeogiaphical reasons. Mr. Cbandfl identified Hathigum- 
pha Satakarm with No. 6 of Pargitef's list and tentatively assigned him to 
the period between 75 and 10 b.c.^ This daie^^ however^ is not acceptable. 
Chanda’s argument runs di reedy against that of Dr. Buhicr who had given 
the Nanaghat record the date aoo-i jo b,c. on pakeographic grounds.^ 
Now^ palaeographic evidence as to date can be reliable if we aUow a margin 

* Dt. Sirear, p, 187, il i. ^ M , 1915, 114; MASl, tw. t. 

* V, jj. 
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of about years on either side. So wc agree with Dr. Biihler regarding the 
date of the record and Sttakami's contemporancit)^ with tCharavda of Kahriga^ 
and we agree with Chanda that this Satakarui must have been the sixth of the 
ALit^a list. 

But so far as the rise of the Stov^hans power is concemedj the place of this 
S^kami in the Matsyii list does not make any considerable difference. 
Kharavela's date, and therefore that of the Sitakarm king, may now be fixed. 
The Hathigumphl record speaks of Yavanataja Dimita who was defeated 
and forced to withdraw owing to the valour of Kh^vela^ in the 8tb regnal 
year of the latter. This Dimita was Demetrios, son of EuthyeJemos^ who 
flourished during the first half of the second century b.c* The Cdrp Sa^kita 
hints at the retreat of the Greeks from India due to troubles at home. The 
allusion is evidently to the struggle between Eukratidcs and Demetrios in 
Bactria. According lo Meyer, Demetrios retired in 175 b.c.^ This wa$ in. the 
eighth year of the Kahriga king. His expedition to the west in defiance of 
the contemporary Satakarm took place in his second year, Le. 181 B.C. 
Whether this Satakarm be the third or the sixth of the list, the con¬ 

clusion is inevitable that the slayer of Su^armon in rS b.c. was not Siudhnka 
or Simukai but was some one of his descendants. 

We may here hazard a suggestion that the Andhra-Satavahana king who 
destroyed the Kaijvayanas was very likely Fujumavi, the fifteenth prince of 
the Afd//ytf, patimavi^ the fifths and PatumMi, the ninth of the Visk^ 

Purdn^y The close correspondence between the versions of the and 

Pl^rdf«af with regard to the number, names, and total duration of the 
reigns of the princes following this PulumSvi (I) has been made clear abovc^ 
A study of the table of the SatavShana princes enumerated by the different 
Purdffoj ’will also convince us that nest to the name Sitakarni that of Puju- 
mavi was one of the most popular among the Sitavahanas. The gives 

as many as three of the line luring this name. The importance of the name 
Pu|ucnavi is further emphasized by the staiement in the viz. s; ^as to 

the Andhras, they are the PuJomaSp that is, those succeeding the king Pu|u- 
The significance of this parenthetical statnment seems to be largely 
lost on those scholars who were intent on proving that the Satavahanas were 
rulers of the Andhra country only from the time of Pti|umavi (II)* the son of 
Gautamjputra S^takarm. The truth seems to be that with Pulumavi (t), the 
fifteenth of the Alafjja list, the kingdom of the Sitavihanas ceased to be 
confined merely to the Deccan. It took long strides and extended itself 
rapidly, vfhrn tfiis Pulumavi, destroying the last of the Kanvas. helped it to 
assume the role of an AU-lndia power. 

Pulumavi ( 1 ), then, was ruling over the Satavihana kingdom of Dakshini' 
patha when he extinguished the Konva power of Alagadha in z 3 n.C. The 
P^rd^a gives this king thirty-six years of rule, while the makes 
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Nasik cav« inscription of Gotami Balan^d^ the naother of Gdutamlputra 
Satakanp.^ It is dated in the 1 9th regnal year of her grandson, Vaiishthiputta 
Pulumavi, and refers to the glodes of her son^s achievements. Gautaonlputra 
is credited with victories over the Sakas, Yavanas* and Pahlavas* He is also 
stated to have destroyed the race of the Khakhaiit^ (Kshaharaia), 

It is fairly certain that among these Khakharatas must be counted either 
the Kshatrapa Nahapana, or one of his successors, not far removed from him 
In timc» The conquests of Gautamlputra, recapitulated by his irtother, in^ 
elude those Lands where the inRnence of Nahapana’s son-in-law, Ushabhadataj 
and of Nahapana’s minister, Ayama, had earlier l>een paramaant. Again 
a large hoard of coins,^ all bearing the name of Kahapana, tms been discovered 
at Jogalthcmbi, Most of these coins arc found restruck by Gautanilputra^ 
If this does not definitely mean that NahapSna himself was supplanted and 
lost his throne, it is at least quite certain that his successors were repbeed by 
Gautamiputrsc Nahapana's known date, found on the record of his minis¬ 
ter Ayama at Junnar, viz. year 46, may in fact actually indicate the year of 
Gautamlputru’s conquest of the Khakharl^Sp But this year 46 is not referred 
to any era, nor do we know the time lapse between Nahapana^s end and 
the said victories of Gautamlpucta. 

Perhaps it was this very Nahapina that the Pfriplus intended ’when it re¬ 
ferred to hfambarcs or Nambanus. But the date of this work is varjougjy 
fried, and the Mambares-Nahapana identity is questioned- 

If Nahapana's last years could be ftacd with any reasonable accuracy, the 
earliest limit of Gautamlputra^s reign could then be determined from the 
year when the Khakhaiapis were vanquished. But even here we arc con¬ 
fronted with a great many difficulties. Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, 
seems to suggest that Chashtana of Ujjain and Pulumavi of Paithan were con¬ 
temporaries. But Chashtana*s dates are not knowm, except that he cannot have 
reigned long after 130, the dale of the Andhau inscription which shows 

his grandson Rudradaman bolding equal power with him. Writers like 
Prof- Rapson think that there must have been a break in between the reigns 
of Chashptna and Rudradaman. But opinions are not wanting that they may 
have ruled conjoind)\ 

Ptolemy died in a.d. iCij* But scholars ilifrei: as to the dates or the 
periods of ’which he wrote. If his information could be exactly dated, it 
would not be difficult to frnd the dates of Pii|nmavi^s reign* We might then 
proceed to identify the earliest date of PuJumavi as being hJso the ktest of 
his father, GatJtamJputra. But here the Bhandatkars postulated a joint 
rule for fariicr and son. TMsj if accepted, introduces another uncertain 
element. 

These several difficulties must then be got over and reasonably cipUincd in 
any scheme of chronology suggested for the bter Satavahanas. It will he seen 

^ Bl^ Till, Nixik No. 1. 
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in the sequel tint our date, a.d. 62-86, for G^utamJputra Satakarni meets 
each of the requirements. 

The question of Nahapana^s exact date ia regarded as importajit for the 
student of later Andhra dironology. But unfortunately there is considerable 
uncertaint)' about it. llie inscripdons at Nasik and Klrlc of Nahapana^s son- 
in-law, Ushabhadata, and that of his minister Ayama at junnar, show that it 
ran from year 4! to 46 of an unknown era. Ai the term l^arsha stands for the 
year everywhere in the inscriprionsof the Western Kshatrapas, as it docs in the 
majority of the Saka dates,’ Prof. Rapson referred the dates of Ushabhadata^s 
and Ayama^s inseiiptioii$ to the ^ka era. He argued 

L . , h would Seem improbable that Nabapina^s rdgn could have extended much 
beyond the last recorded year 4& = A-d. 114. Gautamlputia's conquest of Naha- 
poiia seems undoubtedly -... to have taken place in the iSth year of his reign. We 
therefore have tbe equation: Gautamiputia’s year i8 = a.d. 124, ot A.p. 114+1. 
On synchionism* on the recorded regnal dates in the msedptions of other 
Andhra sovereigns, and on the known date, 72 = A^o^ 150, of Rudradlmau as 
Mabak^trapa rests at present the whole foundadon of the later Andhra chrono¬ 
logy/* 

The supposition is that Nahapitia did not live long after a-D. 1^4, when he 
came into direct conflict with Gautacniputm Sitakarni. The latter^s tdumph 
was so complete and for Nahapana so disastcous that Gautamiputra welJ 
deserved bis mothci/s praises that he was the KAaAkftrdfiwasa 
Tt is sought to strengthen the view that Gautamiputra destroyed Nahapina 
himself by citing the evidence of the hoard of coins discovered at Jogal- 
thembi. Of the 1 coins, about 9,^70 had been countettnarked by Gauta- 
miputra; but not even one of those 15^000 and more bears the name of any 
Kshatrapa other than Nahapana. Lf there were any Kshatrapa princes between 
Nahapina and Gautarmputra, they would have struck coins in their own 
name, a$ BhOinaka had done before Nahapina. Nahapana cannot have been 
a remote predecessor of Gautamiputra. If additional support for this view 
were required, we have it in N^ik No. 4 and KarEe No. 19+ The latter refers 
to the gift of a Ti llage of Karajaka to some monks by the king—whose name 
is missing. But this village was certainly the same as that earlier granted to 
the same monks by Nahapana^s son-in-law^ Ushahhadata.^ Naslk No. 4 trans¬ 
fers a field held by Ushabhadata, presumably Nahapana's son-in-law, to the 
monks mentioned therein by an order to the minister in Govardhana, Prof 
Rapson therefore declares that 'Gautamiputia's conquest of Nahapana 
seems undoubtedly to have taken place io the i8tfa year of his tcign\* 
which, as shown atove, was a.o. 124. This places Gautamlputra’s accession 
in A-D. to6. 

Before we discuss the point of view presented above, wc may, however, 

'■ Kklhom. /-< nvip f j * QC, p. nriL 
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Qotc that Gautainiputia’s conquests did not result literally in the extinction 
of the Khakhacata nee. Nahapina teas sovereign of mote extensive regions 
than were conquered by Gautamiputia, The place-names in s record 

at Nasik certainly include Llshabhadata*s sphere of political influence which 
comprised South Gujetat, the Northern Konkan from Broach to Sopari, and 
the Kasik and Poona districts. Even after these were conquered by the 
Andbias, the Khakharitas still retained the districts farther north ‘since 
Puskaia in Ajmer, the place of pilgrimage to which Ushabhadita resorted 
after his victory over the Malayas, may be supposed to have lain within the 
dominions of his lord (bhattaraka)'. Nor is there any evidence in Balairi’s 
record to show that Gautamiputra destroyed Nahapana himself. The mother 
of a fff^araja and the grandmother of another maharaja^ Gotami Bala 4 ri 
could not be ignorant of the significance of her son’s victory over Nahapana, 
who was not less important than any other of his contemporary monarchs. 
We may, therefore, remark with D/. V. A. Smith that ‘it is not neceasar)’ to 
believe that Gautarhiputra Andhra fought with Nahapana .* 

With reference to the name Ushabhadiita appearing in the Nasik record. 
No. 4, Dr. Bhandarkar felt that too much had been presumed on the ground 
that ‘this name (Ushavadata) is not very common.’^ Prof. K- A. Nilakanta 
Sastri says: ‘it is very unfortunate tliat aU the considerations urged so far 
about the Ushavadata inscriptions should have the effect of throwing serious 
doubts on what appeared a fairl y secure foundation for Andhra chronology, 
viz. Professor Rapson’s equation: Gautamiputrs’s year r 8 = 46 Nahapana 
-}-x = A.D. 1Z4+X {futah^ xivii).'J The record referred to (Nasik No. 4) 
registers a grant of a field in Western Kakhadi, a field which was held by 
Ushabhadata. The relevant passage runs thus \ ja khttdsi ajakdiakijnm Uskabka- 
ddtena hkitam. Buhler and Bhagavanlal Indraji took the crucial word ajakdk 
for the Prakrit form of a^'skak. BQhlct understood the passage as 'the field 
which has been possessed by Bishabbadarta up to the present time’, Senart 
denied that gjakalakijem stood for oifyikalikam and held that this word was 
the name of the field.* Ajakalaka as a proper name dees appear in a Bharhut 
inscription. 5 While this looks plausible enough. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri denies 
that (his ‘Ushabhadata’, who held a single field in Govardhana, was the 
son-in-law of Nahapana.’ Ushabhadata may not have been such a rare 
name. But there is nothing in the record to suggest or imply that this 
Ushabhadata did not hold many more ot even all the other lands of the village. 
These districts had certainly formed part of Ushabhadata’s dominions during 
Nahapana’s reign. The objection raised by Prof. Sastti ignores the context of 
the grant. It would surely not he required of the donor of a field w'bich had 
earlier belonged to another individual to recount all the other possessions of 
that individual, or to make out a list of all those owners with properties 

‘ EH/, 4Th editiort, p, iji. ’ TJlS, p. 7} and S«WR, EJ, Tii. 
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similar to or other than the subject of the grant. Monr serious is Senarf s 
objection to Buhlcr^s and Indiaji^s equation of i^akdk with iM^aAdla. If this 
objection be valid then we cannot be certain that Gautamiputift came into the 
possession of those lands so soon after Ushabhadata. The of the 

passage tnay, however, &tand for In that case, the passage may 

mean *the field which had been Ushabbadita^s of old** This would suggest a 
lapse of time between Ushabhadata and Gautamlputra. 

Far from supporting Prof. Rapson's theory, "the study of the great 
Jogalthcmbhi hoard of more th a n i5,ocxj coins of Nahapana proves that the 
coinage extended over many years, although always bearing the name of 
Nahapana, w^ho . . - was dead before Gautamiputra extirpated his family or 
clan.*' Pandit Bhaga%^al Indraji believed that Nahapana hved to a ripe old 
age, the changing features of the fece on the coins corresponding to the Ln- 
citasc in his age. The Rev. H. R, Scotf 5 wa;s the most minute and thorough 
study of the coins, = He found that the coins showed 'indeed faces varying 
greatly in age and not in age only, but in every featu^e^ He suggests that 
Vc may have here the coins not of a single king, but of a scries of kings, 
sous and grandsons perhaps of Nahapana^ who retained on rheif coins the 
naine of their great ancestor as a title of honour ^ The Rev. H. R, bcott 
finall y suggests that '"judging from the condition of the coins, I should say 
that they must have been a very long time in circulation, and that both before 
and after being counter-struck^. 

The theory of a Gautanuputra-Nabapana synebronism thus appears to be 
insecurely founded. It is shattered completely by the discovery of the Andhau 
(Cutch) inscriptions,^ dated in year 51 (Salc^) — a.d. 150 and in Rudrada- 
man*s rime. The quaint wording of the mscripdons, vie. Cash/^iffaja 

YdSamfiJkapulras^^ rsn& Ssuka^aJd Jajfadd»T£i putr^ira p&ra per¬ 

mits the inference that Chashtana and Rudradamau ruled conjointlyiL This 
suggestion by Prof, R. C Majumdar is accepted by Dn D, R. Bhandarkar.^ 
Prof R. D. Banerjf taking the earlier suggestion by Dr Bhandarkar that the 
word paiifra^a was omitted, refuses to have anything to do with the theory of 
such a ccpnjoint mle.s But as Dn Gopalachari pointed out, unlike the other 
records of the Western Kshampas of the Chashtana line, in the Andhau in¬ 
scriptions, the names of Chashtana and Rudradaman precede those of their 
fathers,^ The practice of father and son ruling conoirtently as Mahakshatrapa 
and Kshatrapa respectively is found among the bter Western Kshatrapas- 
Chash^na was a Mahakshtrapa. Jayadiman is known to have been only a 
Kshatrapa. Rudradaman 'won for himself the namc ofMahakshatiapa\ Wiule 
Chashtana was a Mahakshatrapa, Jayadaman predeceased him as a Kshatrapa, 
to which place Rudradaman succeeded* After Chashtana*s death (some rime 

T V. A. Smith, EHL 4ih cdhion, p, tji. * JBBRAS, 1907. pp, zii ff. 
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between and 71) tic Kshatiapa Rudiadaman would have become a Mahl* 

shatrapa in his mm.’ . - t 

But Pfof. Rapson believes that there M^as a bieak bera^cen the reigns ot 

Chsshtana and Rudradaman.^ According to him this interv'al. during which 
there was no Mahakshatrapa, may have been the lesult of some defeat, prob¬ 
ably at the hands of Gautamiputra. Mr. Hari Charan Ghose has deUvcied 2 
vigorous attack on the theoir of joint rule propounded above.^ This theo^ 
is based upon ‘uaptoven and gratuitous assumption’, he declares. His main 
arguments ate that it ‘ignores the fact that Jayadaman ruled as an independent 
Kshattapa and also assumes that he died before Qiashona’; the wording of 
the Andhau insciiprions makes no distinction at all between the dtlcs of 
Chashtana and Rudradaman, and if conjoint rule existed, at any rate one of the 
two must have been pre-eminent. Again Cutch is one among the several 
conquests of Rudradaman recounted in his Gicnai mscription dated La the 
year 7 a (a.d. ijo). 

'Nowhere have we any evidence that Cutch was within the tciiitory of Chashtana. 
Coins do oot prove it, while Ptnlcniy’s evidence distinctly runs eaunier to it, who 
plflMS the CuTch region not under bis sway... The Andhau records belong to the 
reign of Rudradaman alone ... The recoids show that in t. A.& i jo Rudradaraan 
alone was ruling. So his father Japdaman ruled before him and before Jspd 5 man 
ruled Chashtana.’ 

This contention of Mr. Hari Charan Ghose leaves the wording of the record un¬ 
explained : why should the names of Chashtana and Rudradaman have app^ed 
together with similar titles and why should Jayadaman'shave been mentioned 
with no ceremony at all except to suggest that he was the father of Rudra. 
daman? If no earlier evidence proves Chashtana to have been lord of Cutch, 
and if the inscription gives identical titles to Chashuna and Rudradaman, the 
explanation is simple. Cutch must have been brought under Chasht^’s mle 
verv recently by the exertions of Rudradaman. Cksfhtana was stiil Ihittg in tht 
year i i®)- But he vras so advanced in the infirmities of old age that he 

had practically retired from active rule. Hence the theory of the joint-rule of 
Chashtana and Rudradamana, which is indicated by the Andhau inscriptions, 
stands unimpaired. Ptolemy noticed the contemporaneity of Chasht^a and 
Pulumavi. It is admitted on all hands that the year ja of the Andhau inscrip¬ 
tions is dated in the Saks era. If Nahapana’s last known year, as noted in the 
Junnar record of Ayama, also belongs to that era, the interval of six years is 
too short for (i) the end of Nahapana's reign, (a) the destruction of the 
Khakharitas, (j) Gautamiputra Satakartji’s rule and his death, (4) the acces¬ 
sion of his son Pulumavi, (^) Chashtana’s reconquest of the lands between 
Cutch and Malwa,and (6) his rise to power in these regions as Mahakshatrapa. 

Mr. Hari Charan Ghose demonstrates ‘a territorial conflict which cannot be 
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«cpLauns:d away oa any hypothesis"" —a conflict which arises fifom the assump- 
rion that Ushabhadata's and Ayama*s years were dated in the Saka era* The 
history of the Nasik and Karle regions illustrates this tjuitc clearly,^ These 
iinportant districts are not specifically mentioned in Balairrs record. Prof. 
Rapson explains it on the plea that not all the dominions of Gautarmputni 
arc included in the place-names found in the epigraph- The better and more 
reasonable assumpdon would be that one of those geographical names com¬ 
prehends the Nasik and Karle districts as Tvell. Such a name was Aparanta. 
The PurJm pbces the Nisik region in the Aparanta country. In 

the the country of Aparanta is extended to include places 

other than those in Konkan, A record from Ktnheri (certainly a pbee in 
Aparanta) refers to the donor as a Mlsikaka-^ We may now proceed with an 
account of these regions; and the following table may be studied with 
advantage: 


ttrmf liitTed m iftkjfMiir 

GiPitiamfptif^'j dflflrjNXAT. 

C/nur InSiTiptfim pf 
i£a W 

RMdiwiamm*! dflflmtwju. 

frvm tkt 

JUiaam^ ^ ikr 
Andkrw ^trr 

Afilta, Asoko, Mujakm, 
SuMiha, Kukurs, Apor^ 
Aaupo, \rLdabha, 
Akaia and At^U. 
bLoorttaina Vijim, CSiai^aEa, 
PoriraTa, Sahyi, Kanhagid^. 
Mad, SEdtatu, Nffttayfu 
Mfthida, Scugid, 

CakjDwiL. 

Eanem and Westictii 
AkaiaTand, AflO^pa, 
Aointa, Su^htra^ 
Siabha, Mam^ Kj- 

ebeba, Sindimwiivira, 
Kukuro, Apuiniap 
Nrshada, ood Other 
tEtzttofkei. 

Sumtho^ Kukm^ 
Apai^la, AnOpftt 
Akartptml AvantL 

Asiki. AsdkiL Ma- 
|aka., Viflahha, and 
□rbcj poitkiffi of 
ibe Dcccwu 


The Apar^ta country which included Nasik and Karle was a western 
Kshatrapa dominion until the year 46. In that year, which was his t Sth, Gauta- 
mlputra wrested it from them. He held it for the remaining six years of his 
rule, Pulumavi^s inscripdon dated in his twenty-second year was found at 
Nasik, a fact which shows that he retained those districts in his power* Two of 
Pujuntavi^s successors, who together ruled for fourteen years according to 
the continued in posHessiou of Aparanta. Then came Yajna Sn 

Satakanii, whose records show him as lord of Nasik in his 7th year. Thus 
from the year 46 to loi, Apar^ta must have been under the AndhrasA But 
the Gim^ inscription presents Budradiman as Lord over the Aparanta 
country actually in the year yi (a.o. r jo). Here is a riddle which defies solu- 
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non 50 long as Ushabhadata’s and Ayama's years are also referred to the same 
(Saka) era. 

Any chronological scheme which treats Ushahhadata 5 and Aysma s years 
as of the Sata era is thus found to be very unsatisfactory. Two ways were 
open to scholars to giet over the difficulty created by such a scheme. One 
was to attribute those years to some other era. This was actually done and we 
shall come to it ptesently. The second way out was to postulate the theory 
of a conjoint rule for Gautamiputra Satakartii and his son Vasishthiputta 
Pujumavi. Sir R. G, Bhandarkar suggested this long ago and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar supported and restated it in 1914 and Prof. Rapson’s 

equation and the epigiaphic evidence which gives Gautamiputra Satakartji 
a reign of tw'enty-four years, take his last date to A.D. t jo (a.d. I 24 +x 
G autajniputia’s rSth year), which is the date of Rudradaman’s Andhau 
inscriptions. If Ptolemy’s statement that Chashtana and Pujumivi w«e eon- 
tempoiarJes be valid—and none has so far doubted it. then Prof. Rapson's 
scheme, by which the Bhandatkars swear, requires the conjoint rule not 
merely of Chashtana and Rudradaman but of Gautamiputra and Pulumavi as 
well. This point having been noted, we may now enter on a critical analysis 
of this theory of the Bhandarkars,’ 

We have already observed that Sir R. G. Bhandarkar sought to explain 
I the differences among the Pttrdtsas in the reckoning of the total duration of 
the Andhra dynasty by the plea that the shorter period referred to the main 
branch of the famil y which succeeded to the throne at Dhanakataka, while 
the longer period included the reigns of subsidiary princes who ruled at 
PaJthan but died before they became kings at Dbanakatoka, Nasik inscription 
No! a calls Gotami Balairi the mother of the Great King and grandmother of 
the Great King, these monarchs being identified as Gautamiputra Satakarni 
and Vasishthiputra Pujumavi respectively. Nasik record No, 3 refers to 
Gautamiputra as Dha/utA'afttsumi. The inference is that both father and son 
were ruling simultaneously, the former at Dhanakaiaka, identified with 
Dharanikota, and the latter at Pai(han, If her son and grandson were great 
kings at different times, he argued, Gotami Balasri could not have any 
'special daim’ to honour, for 'every queen belonging to a dynasty in power 
is the mother of a king and gtandmoEhcr of a king’.i 

Piof, Nilakanta Sastri has pointed out that NIsik inscription No. j in the 
year 14, which is a continuation of No. 4 dated in the eighteenth year of Gau¬ 
tamiputra, spedficaUy ntentions Gotami Balairi as Jfpusvtd, and that her son 
was then living, w'hereas a postscript to Nasik inscription No. a, dated in the 
nineteenth year of Pujumavi, records a gift, the merit being made over to the 

^ JBBR.AS, 'Epr^niffhic NoEk and Queitiwil"; W, 191S, 'The Dcccxq in Eiit S 4 t>v 4 hMnA 
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father {PUupatiyo). As pointed otit by Senait, ‘such an application of merit can 
be made only in favour of deceased persons’-* 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar would argue that ‘if It was a fact that Gautamiputia 
was dead, when the cavC’tcnjplc was dedicated and Pulamayi alone was leigti- 
ing’, one certaialy would not expect ‘that a king who had been dead for ninc- 
tceu years should be highly extolled in the inscti|raon and the reig^g king 
altog^er passed over in silence,* But, as Prof, ^tri remarks, this absence 
of a eulogy on Pulumavi ‘cannot by itself form the foundation of so 6 c- 
reaching a theory as that of the simultaneous rule of these two princes’,^ 
Wc may with grater reason ask, if it be true that her son u^as alive at the 
hour it was that Gotami Balairi, who so elaborately extolled her son, 
failed to date the record in kis regnal year. The relevant inscriptions come 
from the same place and are even found in the same cave. With Mr. Haa Cha- 
ran Gho&e wc may observe that ‘it is certainly very astonishing that kings 
who were supposed to be ruling together should never have been mentioned 
together*.^ The explanation seems to be that, as Prof. Dubteuil pointed out.* 
the excavation was begun under the orders of Gautamiputta and that this 
inscription was ‘the funeral oration on the great king delivered by an in¬ 
consolable mother’. The solicitude of Pu|uraavi for the maintenance of tiw 
ascetics living in the Queen’s cave also points to the fact that he (Pu jumavi) 
was then ruling alone. 

One more argument remans to be considered which is inferred by Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar from the Nasik inscriptions. Nasik No. j records an order 
in the name of Gauiamlputca and his mother. It runs; ‘we have here on the 
mount Tir anhu, formerly given to the mendicant ascetics dwelling in the cave 
which is a pious gift of ours, a held in the village of KakhadT.* 'fhas record is 
dated in the 24th year. The queen-mother had dedicated this very cave to the 
monks of the same hill in the 19th year of Pulumavi. This latter, therefore, 
must have preceded the former. If then Gotami was i. JlvamtS (having a son 
living) at the time of the later record, would she be otherwise sht years earlier 
when the dedication was originally made in the 19 th year of Pulumavi? He 
goes even further and states that silthough the Nasik record No. j, dated in 
the 24th year, records a donation of Gautaituputta, it must be referred not to 
his, but to Pu|umavi’s reign. But, as shown by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, the 
answer to this argument is minutely archaeological and even architectural. 
This argument is admirably treated by Mr. R. D. Bancrii,® He says 
‘The cave -which is called ^Juka-dAtima-dAit km in mscriptiou Nq. ^ by Gauramlputia 
Sacakarm is not cave No, j as it stands toJay. The cave 10 which the phrase . . . 

refers w'SS not dedicated in the t9th year of the reign of Pulumayi -The grants 

of land made by Gautanuputra Sitakartu which are recorded in inscriptions Nos. 4 

' FJ, Tiii. 6j. * JRyiS, igifi, p. 647; see tko R, ’ 9 * 7 . P- 

• JT42, vii. 19JI. p. 117. ‘ -'IHD, pp. ff. 
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and s "were not giYcn to tha mankti living in the Urger cbyc( c»vc No. j as it stands 
to-da^} cicavaied by his inothet: but to the asocdcs living in the sn^lCT <avc in the 
north-eastern corner of cave No, ji, ^fao are called the Tekitasi ascetics in insetiptioa 
No. 4 

In the 18th year of Gwtamiputra the cave was planned on an ambitious scale 
but was constructed only in part. Six years later, when his health was on the 
decline, his mother took it up. but she took a long time over it and the whole 
construction was completed only in the 19th regnal year of Pulutnavt. Th^ 
came her great inscription, Nasik No, 2, The great eulogy of Gautanuputra s 
exploits, as well as the rlating of the record in Pujumavi $ reign, are thus 
easily eTplained. Prof, Nilakanta Sastd's interpretation of the Nisik records on 
the basis of the method of theii dating ts quite revealing. In all those cases 
where the dates come at the end, the wotd mapi^ati is found introducing a 
royal order. On the other hand those cases where dates appear in the begin¬ 
ning are records of private or non—official benefactions* The former must be 
referred to the rdgns of priaces issuing the order; the dates 18 and 24 of 
Nasik inscripnons 4 and j would then belong to the reign of Gautamiputta 
and ^could not by any means be transferred to Pulumavi’,^ Pujumavi must 
have succeeded his faffier in tourst. 

If, then. Prof, Rapson’s artangemenl of the Andhra chronology cannot be 
sustained without the hypothesis of a conjoint rule of Gautamiputra and 
Pulumavi, question which would natutally ar^e is 5 to which era should 
we attach the years of Ushabhadata's and Ayama’s inscriptions ? if they are not 
of the 6aka cm and furnish so very little information for the period of the 
later Satavihanas, have they in fact any great importance for the study of the 
earlier Satavahana history? 

Gcnctal Cunningham suggested a long time ago thatNahapina*s years must 
be referred to the Vikrama era, which brings Nahapina's last known date to 
11 B.C. This would mean a very long interval between Nahapanaand Chash- 
^a. This was not acceptable to Prof. Rapson,^ who would however place 
Bhumaka, Nahapina’s predecessor, much near Azes in time, as the result of 
a study of Bhiimaka’s coins,^ As he would have Nahapana’s years in the ^aka 
era, he must have tesigoed himself to place him far later than Bhumaka. Later 
studies, however, shortened this interval by a great many years, so that 
Naha[ 4 na was placed much nearer to Azes than he would have been allowed 
to be by the chronologists of the Rapson school. Mr, R. D. Baneiji is definite 
that Ushabhadata’s inscriptions must have been earlier than the hlathumin' 
scriprion of Sodisa, dated in year 71.^ Their characters are indeed so very 
much earlier that ' it is impossible to place Rudradaman twenty-sut years after 
Nahapana*. This view of Mr. Banerji finds ample corroboration in the obser¬ 
vations of Buhlcr in his work, ImHan Paheo^yphj, According to him, while 
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the script of Gimar prasasti agrees with the later southetn. alphabet, the 
mces of the southern peculiarities arc faict or entirely wanting’ &om tl« 
records of Ushabhadita at Nasik What is more, the script of UsMbhadlta^ 
epigraphs is ’very sdmiJar’ to that of the inscriptions of Gautamipotra or of 
Pulumavi.^ But *it is a similaritj' w'hich is only to be expected , says Prof. 
Niiakanta Sastri, ‘if the area of their location had been ruled by the Khaltha- 
ratas for some time before Gautamiputra recovered it for the Satavahanas'.^ 
He, therefore, found no difficulty at all in bringing Ushabhadata’s dates nearer 

toSodasa’sdatc, via. yearya. , , ^ , l 

The coins of Nahapana discovered at Jogahhembi definitely support the 
above hypothesis. As on the coins of the Parthians and on those of Hagana 
and Hagaraasha, the Satraps of Mathura, so also on Nahapana's coins the 
arrow and the thunderbolt make their appearance. The Satraps mentioned 
above are separated from 5odSsa only by one more ruler, by Rajuvula, the 
father of Sodasa. of the year Dr. V. A. Smith would, thetefore, certainly 
connect the Western Kshatiaps of Junnat with those of Mathuiki Mera close 
study of the different language-scripts of the legends on Nahapana’s cc^, 
the Rev. H. R. Scott stated that ‘Buhler's tables give spedmens of Btalmn 
from 550 to A,0. The characters on our coins belong to 
somewhere near the middle of that period’, which is neatly the tune Mcnb^ 
to Nahapana if his yeats were of the Vikrama era. Nahapina was distin y 
carUer than Chashtana, and, if further argument be reejuired. we have it 
Prof. DubreuiJ, who claimed a very early date for the style of Nahapana s 
monuments.* The architectural characteristics of Nahapana’s monuments at 
NSsik and Katie ‘bespeak a date approximately contemporary with the 
Sanchi Toranas\ Sir John Marshall assigned these to the latter half of the 
first century b.c.‘ Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess believed that Nahapana’s 
hall at Nasik must have belonged to the same period.’ Now that Prof. Sten 
Konow has referred Soil’s year yz to the Vjfcrama era,* Prof. Nilakanto 
Sastri would accept Cumungham's suggesdon, ^causc 'it seems to accord 
best with all the evidence and to make an intelligible story of the reladons 
between the Satavahanas and their foreign enemies .* Mr. V. S, Bal^e 
also argued on the above lines.^» He fixed 17 a.c. as Nahapana’s earliest date 
and assigned the period between z j and 20 B.C. forthe conquest of Mriiai^htra 
by the Kshatrapas. Like General Cunningham and Prof. Niiakanta Ssstri, Mr. 
Bakhle also ascribed Nahapana’s years to the era that started with ^8 s.c>, 
but which according to hirn was founded by Azes I. Whether it was the era of 
Azes or the Vikraina eta the conclusion looks extremely obvious. If Rudia- 
daman’s Andhau and Girnar records of yars jz and 71 were Saka years, 
and if the conjoint rule of Gautamiputra Satakan^i and, his son Pulumavi is 
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fir from admissible, Natuip^'s years and those of Cha5hiana’'s dynasty can¬ 
not possibly belong to the same craA 

Mr. Haii Charan Ghosc fully endorsed the view that any adherence to 
Rapson^s chronology is hound to bring in entanglements from which there 
is no way out- But he was not prepared to allow any long interval between 
Nahapana^s death and the conquest of the Khakharatas by Gautamiputza. lie 
would therefore a^e that "this ascription of the dates of Nahap^ to the 
Vikrama era presents insupctablc difficulties, which cannot be removed on 
any hypothesis** 

In attempting to resolve this so-called difficulty, the Pir^/ui of /Ar E^/k- 
fean xfd his authority for the period. Now the above work is dated 
diderectly by diCTerent scholars* McCiindJe assigned it to 80—9; Kennedy 
(JRAS^ 191S, pH II?) to about A.D. 70 ‘ and SchofF to a.q. 60. Ghose, how¬ 
ever, assigned its completion to a.d. 90. His reasons were: (i) the Periplm 
speaks of a king, Malichas, the king of the Nabaiscans; (ii) 

this kingdom was annexed by Trajan in A.Dh lofi ; pii) but the king mentioned 
may be Malikn III who reigned for more than dik^ years, Ecom a-D. 39 to 
70; (iv) the series of Nabacsean inscriptions ends abruptly in r. a.d- 95. 
Therefore the Penpltfs must have been completed before a.d. 95» say in r. 
A.D. 90. 

But this is curious reasoning. If the 'Malichas^ of the Periphs was Indeed 
Maliku HI, as Mr. Ghose himself said he might be, then the Peripias must 
have been written while that king was living. That king ruled from a.d. 
19 to 70 and the Pfrip/as could not riterefore be any later than a,d. 70 on this 
reasoning. And $ince Mr. Ghose assigned the work to r. a.d* 90 and pro¬ 
ceeded to argue that Nahapina 'must have been on the throne some time 
before A.D. 90^ one would naturally expect that he would have extended 
Nahapana's reign to that date, *Thc explicit mention of Nahapana as a reign¬ 
ing monarch in the Periplus^^ which he discovered, would leave him no 
allcmarive.^ However Mr. Ghose did nothing of the kind, bat dosed Naha- 
p^a^s reign at about this same date of a.d. 70.^ *The defeat of the Kshahartms 

^ Sec R D- Bonerji, JILAS^ ^9^7* p- Bailcni Uut the jc»r^ ofl U^habhAdata^s 

Mod kktedptidna rctiDncni i«£iu1 Rr. K. Gopnladud iud* ^ppoir Ibi 

chis Ticv m "iiic aiimnTHia coras at NahaponA ud , „ ^ the traditECin m tJie 

ud JmD5ciiA*i Harmm/m which iaai^ a pedud of 40 acid 41 ycum rcapcclivdy He NuiKYiha (a 
C omJFrtJofi of NahajMJii)*—EfL-IC, p. 59, 

K. P. Jaraswai mumtaiiiffi tiiAt y«Li5 xcfit f q an cadicr cm of £.C. 
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took place in c. A.D. 96. But Nahapaoa biinself must have reigned a few 
years earUet and dosed his reign about A-O. 70.' And again ‘Nahapana him¬ 
self was not defeated by Gautamipum. He must have been a successor, 
possibly hisson-in-Iaw Ushabhadita.’ His dimcultyis obvious. If he had given 
Nahapina a dare later than a.d. 70, he could not easUy otplain the w^ and 
tear which was noticed by the Rev. H. R. Scott in the coins of Nahapana 

both before and after their being restfuck by GautamJputra. 

A few observations may be made here in order to assess the value m the 
Ptriplks for the period in question, Mamberos (McCdndle) or Nan^nua 
(Schoff) is righily identifiedby Abbd Boyer with the Western KshampaNaM- 
pana.' But the Ptfiblus was concerned more with the kingdom of Kahapana 
than with the individuaL ‘Beyond the gulf of Baram^ it rea^. is of 
Barycaaa and the coast of the country of Anaca^ which is ifie beaming ef tSa 
of Nambmus and of all India. ... The metropoUs of this country is 
bfinoagara,' from which much doth is brought down to Barygaaa. Art. 48, 
referring to flarygaza, continues : ‘inland from this place and to the east, is 
the city called O^snfJormerfj n royclcapitsd .. One may see from tbe a^ve 

that there is no mention at aU of the king who reigned over this kmgdom. 
1i-fl<r of all that it was Nahapana. This may be better appreciated when it is 
compared with the reference to the king of the Nabaiaans in ths Pjnplus. 
‘Now to the left of Berenice . . . there is another harbour and fortified place, 
which is called White Village, from which there is a imd to Pftra, wM ts 
stfbmt to mekos, king of ike Nabaiaons.' The point need not be laboured any 
further. At the dme of the work. via. a,d. 6o, Nahapana w^ ake^y dead; 
but the kingdom itself came to be called after this king who had become 
so famn us In View of the proved fact that long after his time his s^cccssc^ 
continued his legend on their coins, there is no wonder that the author of the 
Ptripfus came to know that land as the ‘Kingdom of Nambanus, 

The ceogiaphical names found in the PiripJtu' have been taken by Mr. 
Ghose as indicating the extent of Nahaj^oa’s dominion in such a way as to 
include Paithan and Tagara,* respectively t^nty and thirty days' jourtiey 
from Barygaaa.* But this inference is fantastic and is not borne out by any 
passage in the work. Having described the kingdom of Nambanus, whose 
chief market city was Bar>’gaza, the author of the Perip/ns pr«ecded to s^ 
of the ‘regions* beyond Barygaaa. This inland country which he styled as 
Dachinabadcs, reaching back from the coast towards the cast, 'composes 
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many desert regions and great mountains ...; and pepM/oaj ?ks far 

as the Ganges\ He then described the great amount of trade that flowed into 
Batygaza from Paithan and Tagara^ the market-to’wns of Dachinabades, this 
being *of special importance^ It was not easy to reach Barygaza from those 
pbccs ^through great tracts without ^oad5^ The coast country had other 
ports besides Barygaaa^ such as 'Suppaxa and Callicna^ But this latter "in 
the time of the elder Saraganus became a lawful market-town; since it came 
into the possession of Sandares the port is much obstructed, and the 
Greek ships landing there may chance to be taken to Barygaza under guard".^ 
There has heen great controversy Over the Jdendfleation of these two Sara- 
ganuses or Satakarrib. 'Sandares' was ceTtainlY the later one. This was pmb' 
ably the tw^endeth of the Ma/^a list^ vk. Simdara Sv^kama. He rul^ for 
only a year, according to the The rule of Sandares or Sundara Sata- 

karni must have marked thcculminadon of the extension of Kshatrapa power 
over the endre western sea-coast, comprising the districts of Nasik, Katie, 
and Junnar. Hardly half a year after Sundara^ Sivasvari was at the helm of 
Satavahana affairs. His reign lasted for twenty-eight years, a sure sign of the 
stabiiit>^ that he imparted to the Satavahana poweu There is no evidence that 
he reopened the port of Kalyi™, The PeripiMS is useful in so far as it depicts 
the influences that were at work beyond the Satavahana fconders on the west. 
These conditions continued to prevail there up to A-t>. 6o w'hen the Perrpltn 
was written, and even latex until A.D, So when Gautamiputrm Satakatm sud¬ 
denly attacked the Khakharatas (Kshaharatas) to snatch those regions back 
for the Satavahanas, eighteen year^ after his accession in a.d, 

Mr. Hari Charan Ghose tried to fix the later Andhra chronology quite in¬ 
dependently of Nahapana’s years and the era to which they belonged. His 
study of the history of the Aparanta country enabled him to fotmulatc a 
new equadon^ which deserves re&pcctftd consideration. - This equation needs 
a few adjustments, required by Puranic and cpigraphic evidences. But it will 
be seen that it has much greater probability than Kapson^s. 

The new equafion proposed is fonnulated thus: *The i6th year of Sri 
Yafft 3 -|-y = A.D. 1 s ji/ The explanation is that Sri Yajna (or Yaifia ^ri) was 
in possession of Aparanta countrj* up to his i6th regnal year, as may be in¬ 
ferred from his record at Kanheri^ presLimably belonging to that region.^ 
The Gimlr prjsx^Sj\ dated in year a.d. 71 ^ 150, shows that part of the 
country under the sway of Rudradlman, TTierefore Yajha Sri must have lost 
that territory some rime after his xfith year* say in the year ilS-fy (w^hich 
according to him is not greater than ten in value). Now Mr. Ghose argues that 
the Gimar date yr represents only the year when the lake was repaired. But 
the record itself was inscribed later, say in year yj, as a ‘close mreinal ex¬ 
amination of the record' would show. Tt is thus clear’* says Mr. Ghose, ‘that 

‘ Ptriplitf, An. ;i. Bnrygaza = Btmcfi (EhiuJoe); Cdltian = Iv.lyam 
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Rudrftdaman had finished his conquests about the year 75 Saka^ Le. A.D+ 153/ 
Hence according to the ftBore equation Sri Yaf^^s accession must have 
occurred in the year a.o. i37“y« Simplifyirig it still further^ Mr, Ghose 
places GautamJpatra Satakarm^s accession in a.d^ 77J and not about A,d, 106^ 
as Rapson^s equation would require. 

Mr* Hari Charan Ghose has not revealed to us any of the reasons which 
decided the post-dating of the Gimar epigraph. The year 72 (presumably of 
^ka) found on the record may not indicate the actual time of its mscribing. 
But it must be taken to represent the latest possible date for the completion 
of all the achievements implied in the /^asos/i of Ru-dtadaoian. The year 
72 (= A,l>r i yo) would give if anything an earlier date than this for Rudni' 
daman’s conquests, but most certainly not a later one. Our first cottection of 
the formula must, therefore^ be: 

sixteenth year of Sri Yaj^+y ^ a,i>. 150; 
first year of Sri Yfl)na+y = a,d, 134, 

A similar correction is required of the year A.d, 77, which according to Mr, 
Ghose was the year of Gautamlputia's accessioti. According to the Ahr/jyfl 
Purdm Gautamiputra ruled for ai years j Pulumavi for z8; and Siva Sri and 
Sivaskanda ruled for 7 years each. This reckoning gives us an interval of 
years between, the accessions of Guatamiputra and Yajna Sri But as in¬ 
scriptions show that Gautamiputra ruled up to his t4th year, we have to 
extend this interval by three more years and make it 6G* The date of Gauta- 
mlputra^s accession may then be represented thus: 

first year of Gautamiputra = (154-66)—y = A*d, 63 —y. 

It is clear from the above amended equation that the year a,d, 6b represents 
the year when Gautamiputra Satakami came to the throne and some mote 
years as indicated by the unknown value ofj. The chronology wc have sug¬ 
gested earlier assigns the event to a.d. 6z, thus in vesting jy with the value 
of 6 (which Is 4 short of the value Mr, Ghose was prepared to allow to 
However^ Mr, Ghose’s equation thus amended supports fairly exactly our 
chronological system for the later Satavahana kings. 

But Mr, Ghose^s further attempt to find corroborative evidence for his 
formula in Ptolcmy^s writings land,^ us in unnecessary complications. He 
maintains that the Greek geographer supports his position and relieves him 
from the necessity of proving "fhe conjoint rule of Chashtana and Rudradaman, 
and of Gautamiputra and Pulumavi, an inevitable entanglement bom of 
an adherence to Rapson^s chronologyV Yet his own arguments do in fact 
lead to the very entanglements from which he thought he had been spared. 
He accepted the contemporaneity of Qiashtana of Ujjain and Pulumavi of 
Paithan on the authority of Ptolemy, But he argued that Ujjain was only a 
part of the ^Laiike^ of Ptolemy whidi included ^tygaza and Nastk as wdl ; 
chat Qiashtana u^as lord of all these regions; that Qiash^a and theKhakhaii^ 

^ He gavi! Pultiin^vi rGrttit^-tvo yeux only. 
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lost all control over these lands when Giutamiputra Salftk^ ^ 

victorious campaign in his i iih regnal year (in A.D. 9j); and tiwt if Chash^ 
Tpas ever sovereign over Nisik and the surrounding region, this was possible 
only before Gautamipum's oonquests—say f. a.d. 90, He drew support tot 
his theory of Chashtana’s conquest of the Andhta territory from ^sjiver mins 
of that ruler which bore the tkatya symbol, a common u-pe of thc.^ndhras. 
Chashtana was both a Kshattapa and a Mahakshatiapa; his son Jayadaman was 
merely a Kshatiapa, while after him Rudradaman ‘wonfoc himself the Mme 
of Mahakshattapa’. like Rapson, Ghost was of opinion that the inters^ dur¬ 
ing which there was no Mahlhshatrapa 'may have been the result of some 
defeari. He, however, admitted that 'the date of Jayadaman is not known for 
certain'. According to him ‘be must have come somerime before a.d. ijo 
as his son was on the throne on this date (cf. Andhau inscri^on). . . . 
If he and Chashtana ruled for ao years each, Chashtana must have been lord ot 
Ujjain in A.o. 90.’ According to him Chashtana lost Ujjaki in A.o, 9J, when 

Gautamiputca conquered him. . i„ 

But there i$ fiothing to show that Chasht&ns sufiered an eclipse after e 
came a Mahakshauapa. The Andhau inscriprion shows him Uving in a.d^i p. 
There is a serious flaw in his chain of arguments; he makes Puluraavi a 
ruler contemporary with his father GautamTputra Sitakarni-a situation 

which he himself had earlier rejected. 

There U nothing in Ptolemy’s geography to contradict the amended 
formula of Mr. Ghose, while there is much to be said in favour of m Ptolemy 
cose to feme even in his lifetime. Yet ‘nothing in fact b known for certain 
regarding him ftirther than that he flourished in Alesandria about the 
middle of the and century of our era, in the reign of Antonius Pms, whom he 
appears to have survived’.‘ He is generally believed to have died in a.d. 161. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar referred Ptolemy's account to a.d. 151.* But the Andhau 
inscriptions were then unknown. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal remarks that Ptolcmfs 
'recorded observations are from a.d. lay to A.D. 151 and the date of his 
geography must be before a.d. 150 (the date of the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman) and is probably before a.d. i jo (Andhau inscription) whm 
Rudradaman was ruling, and Rudradaman as a ruler was unknown to him'.^ 
But since the Andhau records ate now known, we may have to push Ptolemy’s 
reference back from A-D. 1 jo to no. Mr. Bakhle says 'A diEerence of forty 

years in the case of Ptolemy is not much'-‘Olympiodorus says that when 

Ptolemy was at Canopa in a.d. 147 he had already been making astronomical 
observations for more than forty years, which will place Ptolemy’s works 
between A.D. 104 and 147.’* Pmlemy’s geography is based generally on the 

’ McCfindle'i at Sairibidh S. N. Mijmndar. 
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Accounts of otter navigators, in especid that of Maiinos of Tyre* which he 
made ‘the basis of his own treatise",^ As S. N. Majumdar has noted* Ptolemy 
was in fact indebted for almost the whole irsss of his materials to Marinors 
of Tyre.^ Ptolemy himself acknowledged his debt to Matinos, whom he 
compliments very' highly for his careful and dUigent observation and eager¬ 
ness for ved£cation. Now this work of Marinos is unfottunateiy lost. But he 
Sounshed about A.O- lao. We shall not be wrong in concluding, therefore^ 
that the references by Ptolemy under consideration were true of the period 
between A.D. 104 and tzo. Qiashtana’s power did not necessarily have an 
eclipse and a resurgence during and after Gautamlputra^s victories. It muy 
equally well have been a conimiinns process, as our chronology would show: 


Gautamlputra Satakaiqi 
Vasishthiputta Pulumavi 
Siva Sri Satakarni . 
Sivaskanda 
Vaioa Sd Satakarrti ^ 


. A.D. 63t-l6 
, Am. 84-114 
, Am, 114-21 
. A.D. tzt-S 

^ A.D. 128—J 7 


According to out table, a.d. 80 must have been the year when Avanti* with 
its chief dty of Ujjain* became a possession of GautamJputra Satakar^, The 
earliest piece of evidence to indicate the date when first some part of Gauta- 
mlputra^s territories were lost is that which we obtain from Ptolemy, 
According to Ptolemy* Chashtana was ruling in Ujjain and his contemporary 
at Paithan was Putumavi* This account of Ptolemy must be referred to the 
period between 104 and r. a:d- 120, But Puluraavi died, as we know^ in the 
year A,d+ 114, Thus; the event justi^ing Ptolemy's norice, viz. Qiashiana^s 
conquest of Ujjain, must have taken place carHer than a.d. 114. 

It will be remembered that Bala^d's inscription eulogizing her deceased 
son for his resoundiug successes is dated in the 19th regnal year of this 
Pujumavi, which is a.d. 105 . There cnidd hardly have been any diminution in 
the atent of the empire up to A-D- lof, For even a disconsolate mother may 
be expected to respect the feelings of her dutiful grandson . Had Pulumivi lost 
any of Gautamlputra''s conquests praises of the one would have implied 
gratuitous insult to the other. And Bala^rl, who prided herself as a makdr^a- 
mdM anti m^drdjaphdmakt^ would not have been guilty of discourtesy to het 
grandson. The empire of Gautamipucra must have been completely iutact 
until Va^ish^putra Pulumavi’^s 19th regnal year. Chashtana^s conquest of 
Ujjain from Pu|uimvi occureed therefore between xA.d. 10j and a,d. 114* and 
they ’were indeed contemporary kings* as Ptolemy relates, but for no more 
than a single decade. 


^ McCdiMik, o|>, cii,, tniruduetkm, p. )- 


‘ Ibid., AlLtor^s IntiDductiDTif p. XviiL 
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THE SATAKARIjII OF THE GIRNAR 
INSCRIPTION 

T he process of snatrhing away the Sitaviliaiia provinces begun by 
Chasbtana continued with rqroted and increasing aggressions 30 that 
by the year a.d* i jo, Omshtana^s grantkonRudradarnancould eJaimto 
have twice defeated Satakarnij the Lord of I>akslLij[^patha, in fair fight* and 
even won fame for leaving him persofialJy nnhmrmcd because their relation¬ 
ship was not ternote. This Satakarru can only have been Gautamipntra Yajna 
Satakarni who ruled from A-U, laS to 157. But the not remote 
between them is not specified. Thete can be little doubt, however* that this 
relationshjp must have been the result of a marriage referred to in a record 
firom Kanhcrid This record registers the gift of a water-cistem by Sateruka 
the confidential minister of the Dni of VaAishtMputra S^akarni. She was de- 
scended from a family of Karddamaka kings and was the daughter of a 

‘moAdis/tafrup^ fiiir, . *Ru_" must have been Rudra and the letters of the 

Kanhexi inscription being an enact counterpart of the Gimaf record* this 
Rudra has been identified by Biihlcr and other scholars with Rudradanmn,* 
But the identity of this Vasishthiputra Satakarm of the Kanhcri record and 
his rdarionship to Yajm Sri Satakamj are not easily settled Prof* Rapson and 
Dr. Smith were definitely wrong in taking him for VanishthJputra Pulumavi. 
The latter is not known to have ever affixed 'Satakarm^ to his name. Pu|uimvi 
could not possibly have married his own contemporary's great-grand¬ 
daughter. I lad he been the son-in-kw of Rudradaman, he would not be 
termed a *non-remotc^ rclarioru The confidential A^finistet Satecuka can he 
assumed to have known about his own master. Vanish fhiputra^s wife* the 
princess of Karddamaka descent* could not well have been ignorant of her 
owm hiL$baad's name. 

Hence the son-in-law of Rudradiman^ Va^ishdiiputca Satakaciti^ must be 
sought for among the successors of Pulumavi or thek closest of kin* 
Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji discovered an inscription at Nanaghat*^ wherein 
the king is referred to as Qiatarapamsa Vanishthjpurra Sltakarni- Pandit 
Bhagavanlal and Dr, Buhlcr believed that this Satakami was identical with 
that of the Kanhcri record who was Rudradaman^s son-in-law. According 
to the Pandit, a coin of Yajna Sri found at Sopara bears the kgend 

Gc^amfJru/aAuffFdru Siri Sd/aAarm^ He concluded that Chatarapam was 

* 5^54: BiiblcT, T. Pr 78* HQ- ii* 

^ Btit Ur. H. C. Gbcsali liaiiught that ihc Ru . . . itmud for Alihlkshtnpa Ruc^ nkdSnun 

2Qd MMh^httipfi Rbid» Siiibliifli* P' ^ it, 
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the father of Yajna Sri. Prof. Rapsoa rejected both this ]»dirig of the legend 
and the inference drawn from As regards the Namghit inscripdon, he 
remarked that Pandit Bhagavanlal 'was no doubt correct in his estimate of 
the period to which the inscriptionaJ characters belong; but it is impossible 
to dctemiHie whether this king V^khduputra Qiatarapana Satakar^ii is a 
member of a dynasty otherwise tmJaiown . . Prpf. Nilakanta ^astri oouJd 
only suggest that the Satakarm of the Gitnar record ‘may have been Siva Sxl 
S^akacm^ the successor of Pulumavi .^ . . . The husband of the Karddamaka 
queen, the daughter of Mahakshattapa Rudra, may have been the brother or 
son of Si va Sri Sitakarm and his successor, Vigkhriiiputra Sr! Chandra Sad 

The twice defeated Satakami of the Girnar record can be no otliet than 
GautamJputra Yajnasri himself, as may be seen from the chronology sug¬ 
gested above. Obviously he was no son-in-law' of Rudradaman^ who was a 
V^ishfhlputta. The Gimar date, a,d. 150^ being the 16th regnal year of Sri 
Yajiia+y, the marriage of the Karddamaka princess, Rudmdaman's daughter, 
with Vaiishthiputra Satakarni of Kanhcri, must have been celebrated eadier 
than that year, via. a-O- (trS4-i6} ^ 144-hy. For after that occurred the 
defeat and release of Sii Yajfia by the prowess and grace of Rudiadaman, 
But VaiishthTputra Chandni Sari was definitely a later king, coming second 
in succession after Yajna Sri* 

Among the predecessors of Yajna Sr! Satakami, the Pardi^ mention only 
two kings, Siva Sri and Sivaskanda, as successors of Vanish thTputra Pufuiiilvt. 
Whilst SivaSrTs name docs figure on both coins and inscriptions, Sivaskanda^s 
is completely absent from both. We need not wonder either^ for this ia 
true of the majority of the Satavlhana mlHrs and does not constitute a denitd 
of their existence. Mr. V, S. Bakhlc made a similar assertion with regard to 
Chatarapana Viiishthiputra Satakarm of the Nanighat epigraph dated in the 
15 th year of his reign and maiomined that ‘the Purai^as have probably ignored 
this king since his ndc w-aa confined to Western I^dia^^ According to Mr. 
BakliJe^ iva ^ri ruled only in A n dhf adr ja and his nanie is indeed verv' diS"^ 
similarfltoru that of VasishthTputra Satakami of the Kinheri grant; V^ishriu- 
putra Satakarni's name is suffidcntly distinctive to identify him with the ruler 
of the Kauheri record; he was the real and immediate successor of Pujumavi; 
he ajyointed a viceroy over the eastern provinces; this was probably Siva 
Sri; Siva Sri and Sjvaskanda a^ similar names; together they ruled for 
fourteen years, according to the the same period must be assigned 

to VasishthTputra Sitakarni, who$e Nanaghii; record is dated in his thincenth 
year. ‘The Pum^ have given two names of one and the same king, the 
Siva ^ri of the coins. The Purtnas mention only the viceroy who was ruling in 
the Andhradeia, instead of the king himsdf who ruled over Mahlrlshtni,* for 
the Andhrade^a was nearer Magadha. where the Pui^nic account grew up. 
Yet the real king, who was V^ishthTputra Satakarm, won such resounding 
* Op. cit, pafM And 72. ■ JRAS, 1926, p. 1 JBBRAS, iii, Bt 
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successes against the KshELtrapas that after his death, Rudradiman avenged 
himself OQ this Vl 4 ighthlputra‘s successor VajM Sri by twice defcadug him 
and wrestkig away all the westciii regions of his domiriiocisJ 

We cannot accuse the compilets of the Pur^rtas of ignotaace just when it 
suits our convenience. If the PitrJi^s ignored the eii^nce of V^ishduputra 
Slcakarrii of the Kanhcri record, they had good reason.^ for that, as will be 
indicated below\ It is not dcccssarj' to suppose that the Satakarqu of the 
K^heri record must have necessarily ruled as one in the line of succession 
of the Satavihana kings. 1 agree with Pandit BhagavwnkI, Dn Biihkr, and 
Mr. Bakhle that the Vasishthiputra Satakacm of the Kanhcri record is identical 
with Chaiarapana Vaiishthiputra Sitakar^ii of the Nanaghai epigraph. Since 
the latter mscripdon is dated io the 15 th year of the king, I shah even accept 
the suggestion that the Samkarni of the Kanhcri record may have ruled over 
those regions where the inscriptions are found. But when did he rule, and in. 
which opacity? These are questions of great importance and far-ieachiog 
implication. We can be certain of one fact only^ viz. that the marriage alliance 
between a Vasishthiputra Satakarm and Rudradiman preceded the defeats of 
Yajfia Sri Satakarni by the Mahakshatrapa. For aught we know Vi^ishthTputra 
Satakarm may have governed those western regions during the times that 
followed Yajna in's discomfiture. 

But hir. V. S. Bakhle would assume the cidstenee of an independent rule 
by this Vaiishthiputta S^takartii over lands so extensive that he found it 
necessary to appoint viceroys in the cast* According to him Siva Sri, a king in 
the Puranic lists, was his choice for the post. We hope that Mr* Bakhle did not 
suggest this hypothesis as a counter-blast to the earlier theodes of an eastern 
capital for the kingdom and a western viceroyalty at Paithan, Mr. Bakhle also 
gauged this Va^ishihipucra's prowess by the absence of the title of Maha¬ 
kshatrapa with the name of Jayadiman. He argued that Chashtana was the 
ruler of Ujjain, MaJwa^ Kathiawad, and Gujciar. *This territory, which was 
lost by Pulumavi, was certainly not reclaimed by him; and It must have been 
his successor, VasLshduputca Samkar^i, who did this/ Mr. Bakhle, there¬ 
fore, hazarded a conjecture that *Vaiishthiputni SitakarpI conquered that 
country while it was under Jayadamanj and the latter made peace with him 
by a matrimomal alliance’^ 

This argument in the manner ofRapson but in a different contt:^ ignores the 
evidence of the Andhau inscriptiDtis, urhich show Chash^na alive and ruling 
conjointly with his grandson Rudradaman in a.d* 1 jo. Bakhle's chronology 
for these kings (viz. Chashtana a.d* S6-iio^ Jaj^aman a,d. i i o-ij; Rudra- 
dlmao AhD. la j- jo) overlooks the fact that Chashtarta sur\u ved his son and the 
question, therefore, of the latter's purchasing peace by matrimony does not 
arise. There is no evidence to prove that whUe he was the contemporary of 
Vasishthiputra Pujumavi (a.o. 86-114), Chashtana extended his sway any- 

^ ill, pp, 79-1S4 anA nlsd pp, 97-100, ^ pp. Si and 89, 
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wheie beyond the kingdom of Ujjiin. The supeistmctuce built on this 
doubtful premiss of Chfishpna’s suzerainty over Kithiawad and Gujeilt 
cannot, therefore, stand. 

But if the mfonrtadofi of the Andhau inscriptions be properly appraised, 
this difficulty does not arise at all During the iater part of PuiumaTi's reign 
Chashtana seiaed Uj)ain£cum him. Pujumivi died soon after this, in a.i>. 114. 
His tn'o successors, Sira and SiVaskanda, had brief reigns of seven years 
each. I'bcse kings were probably Jess enterprising. Taking advantage of the 
change on the Satavihana throne, Chashtana began to cstend hi$ sphere of 
political power over wider regions. This policy had proved eminently suc- 
ccssfiil as early as a.d. t 30 » ss the location of the Andhau inscriptions shows, 
Chash^na was fast getting old. So his son Jayadlman probably took the field 
against the opposing Satavahana forces. His death as a mere FZshatrapa and 
during the life time of his father may be eicp iaincd as having occurred during 
the conflict with the Satavahanas over these regions of MaJ wa, Gujerac, and 
Kathiawad. Rudradaman intervened to retrieve the position. His victories 
brought him recognition in the form of the extension of the empire of Ujjain 
over Malwa, Gujciat, Kathiiia-id, and Cutch. He was also hailed as a 
Mahikshattapa and as an associate of his grandfather Chashtana in the 
government of the country, 

By that rime, in a,d. ia8, Ya jiia Sri Satakar^ had assumed the crown of the 
Satavihana empire. The discovery of a large number of his coins in Kadiia- 
wad and Gujerat does not necessarily prove that Yajfia Sri’s authority ex¬ 
tended over those regions. But it is certain that the prosperity of his king¬ 
dom cnco^ged the flow of commerce across the various frontiers. Either 
on the advice of Chashtana, who was now becoming an old man, or because of 
his own military needs, Rudradaman desired the division of the Satavahana 
house. He befriended Vafishdilputta Satakartji, The latter must have been 
a brother of ^iva Sri Satakarm. He may well have distinguished himself 
in the Satavaliana conflicts with the Kshatrapas of Ujjain and thereafter 
have felt greatly disappointed that Yajha Sri should get the throne and that he 
should lead a life of comparative insignificance in the north-wesL But w'ith 
Ws marriage into the fiunily of the Kshatiapas of Ujjain, who were the tradi¬ 
tional enemies of the Satavahanas, Vaiishthlputra's chances of succeeding to 
the throne became still further diminisbed. If he was indeed identical with the 
Vasishthiputra of the Nanaghat record, his name, with the prefix 'Chatarapana’ 
added to it, would seem to indicate how profoundly he was influenced by 
^hatrapa traditions. He could never hope to be a lawful king of the 
Sitavahanas and he never became one. Hence the omission of his 
in^ the Puranic list. TTic Kaoheri record furnishes a strong proof of this 
Vasish^putna’s submission to Kshattapaauthority and inflnrncy Admittedly 
the smpt of his record is the ‘exact counterpart’ of that of the Gimar in¬ 
scription. 


Ill sAtakarijii of the girnAr inscription 

If then the language of the Gimlt pralas/i "was Sanskrit at a ome when 
Prakrit held a position of supreme domiDonce, it was not a solitary lingoistic 
island in the midst of the Ptakriric ocean. There exists a second example in 
VSiishtfalputra’s Kanheri cecord. When we recaU that the language of the 
Andhau icconis is Prakrit it is not difficult to assume a later date for this 
Klnberi reCOnL When after some yeats of prepamtioo Rudiadaman took the 
field against Yajha Sri Satakami a^ut the sixteenth regnal year of the latter, 
and after inflicting two crushing defeats on him, robbed him of his western 
provinces, this Viiisihthiputra. Sitakaini, the soa-in*law of Rudtadiman, was 
holding his court in the west as a feudatory of Ujjain, The Natiaghit in¬ 
scription of his thirteenth year may be taken to indicate the duration of his 
newly found authority. 
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VIT 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE 

SATavAhanas 

I M actemptiiig the histar)'' of Satavahana rule, we are treading on uncertain 
and contToversiai ground. It is mote or less an essay in probabilities. An 
inscription here and a coin there, mixed-up relievo figures and doubtful 
architectural alinements, disputed synchronisms and uncorroborated Puraijic 
texts, undated or insulEdcntly dated epigraphs with paLaeography as the 
only guide to determine their sequence in time j this in brief is the nature of 
the material on which any history of the Satavahanas must be has r j, 

This uncertainty surrounds the figure of Simuka, the leputal founder of 
the Sitavahana line of the sovereigiis of Andhradesa. The Puranic statement 
which makes him the destroyer of the last of the Kativas has already been 
shown to be unacc eptabte. Neither coins nor epigraphs of his are available. 
For epigraphic mention of Simuka we have to go to the Naoaghlt inscrip- 
tion of queen Naganik^ 

Simuka is called a Raja by the Puranas and he is styled Raya Simuka in the 
Kanaghat inscription. This title Itsdf need not mislead us into thinking that 
he was in any sense of the terra the supreme sovereign of an 
state. The insedpdon was a later one, subsequent to the attainment of 
Smfabhaumatt/a by a descendant of Simuka. The authors of the Pursms were 
writing the past history of a contemporary royal family, an old old family 
of unbroken succession, which could proudly trace its beginnings to the 
early half of the third centur}' b.c. If through the whole line the succeeding 
chieftains were all kings, the authors would surely not refer to their great 
ancestor as being anything less than a king. 

The fact is that Simuka had not founded an independent state. Nor could 
he have known of his destiny as the first of a great dynasty. The Andhras 
^th their ‘thirty walled towns’ were already powerful potentates, though 
it may be that they belonged to different femily groups. They were easily 
forced into subserviency by Bindusira to the imperial power of Magadha, 
Simuka was probably the first to bring these sevei^ Andhra groups together 
and to oblige them to rccogniae him as their mutual and unique leader. He 
emerges as a prominent figure about 271 b.c,, a year after the accession of 
the great Asoka Maurya. If the Buddhist sources are reliable then A^oka 
waged a birterwacof succession lastiug for four long years. 

In the meanwhile an inevitabie consequence of the GvLl War was the deci¬ 
sion of A^oka to make war against Kalinga, with a view to overawing all his 
potential enemies and possible rebels against his rule. But the Kaliiiga War, 
an overwhelming success as a show of force, was also the harbinger of an 
eta of peace. Simuka and his associates were content for the time being with 
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their scmi-iiidcpcnileiit status. The R. E. XIII of Aioka iocludcs the AntUiras 
among the They arc placed in dUs inscription next to the here¬ 

ditary Bhojas. Though it was too early to be cer^n whether Simuka’s 
leadership would be retained in his far^y, the Andluas themselves were 
already welded into a single power, with this chief at their head. 

Simuka held power for twcnt)-three years. If the first King Satavahana, 
mentioned in the later Jain legend,* ijwis identical with Simuka, then he must 
have been a patron of jainism during the early years of his reign. He is re¬ 
puted to have built Jain temples and cktdtjas. I.atcr, however, he became 
a wicked king, says the legend, and was dethroned and killed. 

Kanha, the brother and successor of Simuka,- continued to re^ct the 
Mauryan sovereignty, as his predecessor had done. The Nisik inscription of 
his time is ejuite revealing on this point.^ It mentions the construction of a 
cave by a Makamatra In cha^e of the Siamu^ias at Nasik. These monks must 
have been mostly Buddhists. For twelve out of the eighteen yeais of his 
administration Kanha was Anoka’s contemporary.^ It was inevitable that he 
should have come under the spell tjf Aioka*s increasing ^eal for Dkamma. 
Thcaveis Asokan in inspiration and Satavahana incxccutiDn.lt is the earliest 
of the scries of Satavahana caves at Nasik and incidentally indicates that 
Nasik was the westernmost point of Satavahana rule, Anoka's death and the 
disturbed conditions in the Magadhan capi^l must have given him his 
Opportunity to break off from the Mauryan yoke and to acquire an independent 
Status for the regions under his authority. 

Some six years after Afoka’s demise, KaiJia was succeeded in ajo b,c, by 
his son SatakaiTji (I), MaUja's Mallakami. He was the third in the order of 
Satavahana succession and ruled for ten years. After him Purnoisanga and 
Skandastambhi each had a rule of eighteen years. 

The forty-six years of rule of these three chieftains, from a 50 to 184 b.c., 
were apparently uneventful within the frontiers of the Satavahana dominions. 
The unsettled conditions across their borders evidently exhausted all the 
energies of these kings in the effort to consolidate their power and to make 
it immune &om dangers such as beset the reigns of Asoka’s Mauryan succes¬ 
sors. The Magadha empire was tottering to its fall owing to internal 
and wtrefTial invasions by the Baccrian princes of the house of 
Euthydemos. The empi re was divided among the princes, Samprati at XJ j jain. 

^ jVU the call hifn SkttlU brutbexr RapKutl wciuld t^fer ttLRr cxplaiiu the 

flhficacE erf hU nflinc U1 the Losciiptioni {tsp. cit., p. xh). Ml. BakhJe pfuptvutkll X 

iheoty of C?f power, oVW-riJing tlieclaniis of Satakai™, tocRpUsn hii amisBiim 

from tbc NflniSghBt 19*7, p Thee inference^ ape aU husxsd od liic belief chdi 

the of the inscription wai the Mil of Skntiha. Bait diia 19 aftce all only 1 conjiCctiuT. See 

^ No. ti44al Uid^t U/i. 

^ RapflOfl, ap. crt.* p. IscvL Pargitef pvia M (^ai^ iMd), op, p, tL l$. lm 

l^encmUy The of lomc copies of ii not inteihgihle, except chat it £■ ocarcr 

in foon and ii may biive been ao cnt^t oT ihc aedbe. 
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I>asaiatlia at Pafaliputia, jalauka in Kashmir, and Vltascna in Gatidhara, 
Even as early as zci6 B.c. Antioduos the Gi<!at is stated to have renewed his 
alliance with Subhagasena, probably a tnember of the family of Virasena. 
This was only the beginning of intrusion, though here in a fdendly form. 
But from aoa b.c. onward the Bactdan (Greek) invasions began in real 
earnest, Demetrios, ApoUodotus, and Alenandcr conquered and consoli¬ 
dated an Indian Empire, much richer and niorc extensive than even 
Alexander could have ever dreamt of, including the Qs-Hindnkush regions, 
^hc Kabul valley, the Punjab, and the Indus delta and the region of SurashpaL,* 
The castetn frontier of these extensive Indian possessions of the Vavanas 
was a fluid one. Must certainly they reached the JamunI and extended east 
of that river. Their incursions must have been many and with odlv short 
intervals between each and the next. The Yit^ Pt^d^, a chapter of the 
Gdrgi describes an eastern invasion by the ‘viciously valiant Greeks', 
They reduced Saketa (Oudh) and the Panch^ country that was the GahgS- 
Jamuna doab^ and established themselves hrmly at Mathura,* PatanpLi's 
iUustrations in which he uses the imperfect tense: ‘The Yia;atni was besieging 
Saketa; the Yataaa was besieging Madhyamiki', reveal the sore straits to 
which tbc countrj' was reduced,* PataUputra -was itself threatened. 

These dreadful events drove even Bcibadiatha, that pusillanimous Maurj-an 
king, CO consider whether he should not make a stand against the Greeks. 
The review of his forces, however, which he held as a preliminary to such a 
course, proved fatal to him, Magadha was badly in need of a real fighter. She 
secured him at last in i8j b.c, in Pushy amitra Suhga, the regidde and founder 
of the Sunga dynasty of Magadha. 

Pushj-amitra halted the warlike inroads of the Greeks in tlie Madhi-atnika 
country !md rescued the capital, Pataliputra, from any immediate danger. He 
plunged into the work of fully preparing the country to repel the foreigner. 
But in the meanwhile, indirect and unexpected help came his way bom the 
side of a new power, that of the Chetis of Kalihga. Khataveb's heroic exploits, 
recorded in his Hatliigumpha inscription, included a war with the Vavana 
Dimita in the eighth regnal year of that king. A dreadful war had broken out 
in the Greeks’ own country.'* The two houses of Euthydemos and Eucratides 
were at grips with each other. With a civil wax at home, and with the great 
Khaiaveb out for a decisive struggle with the Greeks, Dimita or Demetrios 
preferred retreat to the uncenaintics of armed conflict. The great danger to 
India passed for the time. 

The infant Andhra power, laced with a situarion like this, could not hope 
to do more: than to consolidate and preserve its strength at home. The 
Bactrtans had so far followed the courses of rivers and tnvdled along plains 

* The Pmpliii nocicA rhir the coins of AfpelfadcRtuB anil Mfctsindcr in csmikiJfni at Biouib, 
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in their wanderings. The difiiculi country sepaxatiiig the Satavahana kingdom 
from the Greek dommions in the north however^ not destmed to prove 
a barrier much longer. The Greeks had become the masters of Surishtra* 
and the western reaches of the Satavaham kingdom were now not far away 
from them. The defence of thdt northern and western houndades became 
the dominant concern of the successors of Kai^ha during that fateful haJf- 
esntury which followed the death of Aioka- 

In their new King Satakami (II) the Andhras were fortunate to find a 
champion of their cause and a protector of theic interests. He came to the 
throne in 184 b . c . He seems to have immedisitely devoted his main attention 
to the northern and western frontiers of his kingdom. And when he found 
that a newly crowned king of Kalihga {Kharavck) had sent the forces of that 
country westward regardless of his embarrassments on the opposite boidctp 
he must have felt himsdf in a difficult position. But Satakarni did not give 
htm battle. Perhaps he hoped that the Greeks, in their eastward erpansion, 
were bound to cross swords with Kharavela, and that the lattec^s initial in¬ 
cursions into his territories need not cause him to abandon his self-imposed 
task of keeping his armies in the west for its prompt protection if the need 
should adse. This hope was more than justified when in 17^ sx. the Greeks 
withdrew to busy themselves wholly with their internecine wars, and Sitakarm 
then embarked on a career of conquest which later entitled him to emulate 
Ihishyamitra, who celebrated two ^AJt^HMedkas and and KharaveJa, 

who performed a 

What rendered Satakarni^s western dominions safe was his alliance with 
the powerful Aihgiya family of the w^est country. In her Nanaghat record^ 
Naganika the queen of Satakarm descetbed herself as a gkl of that 

Mahirathi who was the This was the MaharathT 

Tranakayiro of the figure-label inscriptions of the N wighap cave. This mar¬ 
riage brought greater security and power to Satakarm, who now prepared to 
pay off his old scores against hk aggressive neighbour of Kalihga. 

In the mcanwhiJc, a great many events were happening in the eastern 
regions. In 175 ax., the very year of his triumph against the Greek forces, 
who fled from the dty of Mathura in fear of him. King Kharavela raided the 
dty of Rajagriha.^ This was not the end of the matten For agam in his nth 
regnal year, i.c. f* 171 ax-, he struck terror into the heart of the Ma^dhas 
by an invasion of their lands. In this campaign he was victorious over Brihas- 
patimitra^ the kingof Magadha.^ This Brihaspatimiira was obviously identical 
with Pushyamitra Suhga^^ 

1 M iMFM jWiiksM Upipldc^ti , , , ilfioufjfew- 
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Kharavek^s incutdom into Magadha^ pe!rtLftp$ in rttaliatiDfi for earlier 
Magadhaa invasions of Kaiinga, brought in a like reaction from Pushyamitra. 
Bnt Khaiavela does not figure further in any war against the ruler. We 

have no more infonTiation about him except that he spent nine years as Ywi'ij- 
raja^ was twenty’^fonr years old at the time of his accession^ and that he ruled 
as king for at least thirteen years. He may have died about 169 b.c-^ a year 
or two after his triumph over Magadha. 

The field was clear forPuEhy ami tian The Greeks were faraway; the Kahnga 
ruler was dead; and the Manrya who was his natuml enemy 

am/ra) was in the royal prison. Yet a relafion of the ktter Yajiiasena had 
taken advantage of the confusion in the land to carve out an independent 
kingdom in Vidarbha. It did not take long^ however, for Agnimitra, the son 
of Pushyamitra and Vice coy of Vidi^^ to destroy the independence of 
Vidarbha, since it had only very recently been established and was as weak as 
a newly planted treeJ Vidarbha was divided between the cousins Agnirmtra 
and Virasena,^ the river Va^da forming the boundary between their king¬ 
doms. 

The drama Md/miAdgmmilra by the poet K^dasa, which embodies 
Agnimitra^s exploits in these regions, refers also to a conflict between the 
Sunga prince Vasnmitra and a Yavana on the southern bank of the river 
SindhUi The identity of this Greek prince is not yet established, hut it is 
accepted that he was a Bactrian^ The immediate cause of the quarrel was the 
horse let loose by Pushyamitra preliminary^ to the j 4 M-aPiidka sacrifice. After 
the successful termination of this campaign. Pus hyacnitcafclt entitkd to cele¬ 
brate the old sacrifices of Ahamdha and He performed the former 

twice, and according to HsrirsmJa he was the first to revive these 

sactifioe$ which had not been performed since the death of King janamejaya.* 

Pushyamitra's war on Vidarbha may have to be assigned to the period im¬ 
mediately foQowing the death of Kharavcla in f. 169 b.c. The drcumstanccs 
that brought him into power precluded any such war during the eady years 
after his accession. Yajfiasena's declaration of Vidarbha's independence 
occurred after the £uhga revolution and the imprisofunent of the Maurya 
Sa^Ak^a. Vidarbha must have enjoyed a few years of independence even to 
merit its description as Soon thereafter followed KhiiraveLak 

invasions of Magadha in 175 and 171 b.g. In this quick succession of political 
occurrences it is difficult to place the Sunga war against Vidarbha and its 
resettlement under the cousins Agni mitra and V imsena. It may perhaps be 
assigned to f* 163 b.c. Though it ended in a victory for the Sungas, the 
Vidarbha war initiated a chain of events for w'hich Pushyamitra had not bar¬ 
gained. Hardly had he celebrated his successes with the observance of ylJW- 

^ twraJamrupana —— jtjru. 
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than sm enecny mort fotmickble than Yajfia5ena came to grip$ with 
him* As Prof. Rapson says : ^It se^ms clear from what h known of the 
gmcral history of the period that any such incursion by the Suhgas into Vi- 
darbha must inevitably have brought them into colligion with the Andhras. * * ^ 
This was metely an episode in the struggle in which the Andhras were 
finally tdumphant/^ 

After the death of Kharavela, the power of Kalinga died down quickly 
as it had risen. The Svargapuri cave inscription records the establishment 
of a cave by his chief queen* daugbtet of Ulaka, great-grandson of 
Hathisimha.- Nothing more i$ known of these persons. Information of some 
importance is forthcoming from the Manchapuri inscription, which mentions 
a king of Kalihga^ Kudepa Siri by name, who styled himself Aira* Maharaja, 
Mahameghavihana. Prince Vadukha is also referred to in another part of 
the same cavc*^ Escepc that Kudepa Sid appropriated all the high-sounding 
tides which king Kharavela really deserv ed^ he appears to have accomplished 
nothing. Ills name suggests, if it has indeed any particular significance, the 
Satavahana influence that had come over KaJihga. Mr. R. D. Banetji remarks: 
"after Kudepasiri the pall of dense darkness again descends on the history of 
Kalihga, and most probably the country was subjugated by the Satavahanas 
before their conquest of Magadha in the ist century b.c/^ 

During the first two decades of his reign, Satakarni (U) was not merely 
an intecested spectator. He was slowly but very surely budding up his power. 
A study of his early coin^ seems to show that he brought West Malwa under 
his suray. These are ‘invariably round pieces while those of Besnagar and 
Ecan are nearly all square"* In accordance with this observation of General 
Cunningham, Prof Rapson attributed the provenance of the oldest known 
coins of the dynasty, which bear the legend Siri^.Satmaj to West Malwa 
rather than to East Malwa.* Akara and Avan ti, with their capitals respectively 
at Bhilsa and Ljjain, were ^usually independent states" and ntithcr the 
Suhgas nor the Kai^ws ever appear to have ruled over Avanti or Western 
Malwa. Prof* Rapson observed the striking similaritj' between the characters 
of the coin legend SiriSJfasa and those of the Ninaghit relievo inscrip¬ 
tion and remarked that'it can scarceiy. 

be explained except by supposing that they belong to the same period and 
refer to the same king"* 

With Avanti already annexed to his dominjons and Kaijnga brought within 
the orbit of his power, Satakarni ( 11 ) determined to bid for the possession of 
Eastern Malwa as well. We are not certain of the exact date of this occurrence. 
His reign of fifty-aia years, by far the longest in the dynast)^, may here be of 
some significance. Coming into power just a year after Pusbyamitra Sunga, 
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Satakarm survived him nineteen long years^ bringing his reign to a close in 
iz8 B.C. His attcnipts on Eastern Malwa may have taken place during the 
very last years of Pushyamitra Suhga or in the early years of Agnimitia’s rule. 
As Menander appears to have taken ^akala during the lifetime of Pushyamitra 
himself,' this Satavahana inroad into the ^uhga Viceroyality of East Malwa 
may he assigned to the same period- The celeb ration of two j^Ui'amtdhat anti 
a by Sitakami{Jl% in which he followed the c^tample of Pushyamitra, 

would suggest the triumph of the former over the latter or over his atmics 
while he was still ruling in Magadha, 

The story of Satakarhi's successes in East Malwa is obtained from the 
evidence of his coins and of an inscription on the S^chi gateway. Western 
India produced certain potin and copper coins, bearing part of the legend 
Ram Satakaaisa. They arc square in form and bear dose resemblance to the 
coins of Erm (East Malwa)A The Bhilsa Tope inscription is inscribed on 
the south gateway at Sanchl- It records the donation of a Va^ishthiputra 
Ananda, the foreman of the artisans of Siri Satafcani. Dr. Biihlcr and General 
Cunningham believed that the Satakai^ of this inscription and of the Nana- 
ghat record were identical.^ R. P. Chanda questions Dr. Buhler's pabeogta- 
phical judgement in this case- As has already been observed,* chronologiol 
exactitude is not obtainable on the basis of palaeography alone. Mr. Chanda, 
however,agrees in identifying Siri Satakam of this SMchl inscription, with No. 
6 of the Mat^a list, who is no other than Satakaxni (II).® ‘The conquest of 
East Malwa marks the north-eastern limit to which the progress of the 
Andhra power can be traced from the evidence of inscriptions and coins.’* 

Satakacni (II) now felt entitled to round off his signal successes by the 
performance of a great many Vcdic sacrifices. The Na^haf epigraph of 
Queen Naganika tecounta among others the celebration of j 4 JvaMitJha, 
Rdjaii^a, &c. The words Yaaeki Yitham, ‘the sacrifices were 

oSered’, used in the epigraph suggests that at the time of the inscribing of 
the record King Satakat^i was no longer alive and that his wife was com¬ 
memorating the great Brihmanical revival during the reign of her lord as 
symholbced by those sacrifices in which she herself had been associated with 
him. 

The reign of Satakarni (IT) was in fact successful from beginning to end. 
lie had come to the throne at a time extremely critical and altogether momen¬ 
tous in the history of the Satavahana kingdom and indeed in the history of all 
India. lie was a great conqueror even in an age of conquerors; a great king 
even when such rule rs were not rare. A Demetdos, a Kharavela, and a Pushy- 
amitca: such names distinguished the age uiien Satakarni (II) essayed to 
build an empire. As the Ninaghat epigraph records, he was aprati- 
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ha/a^/ioAra^ The kingdoin of Malwa. both east and westi 

the extensile DakshinSpatha and the kingdom of Kalinga all acknowledged 
his supreme authority> He steered the ship of the Satavahana State trium¬ 
phantly into harbour, ImpcriaJ Magadha lay within leach. 

But if any such hopes had ever thrilled the heaits of the Sltavahana hosts» 
Satakarn^s death in 118 b.c. eflectively put an end to them. The brilliance of 
hjs successes did not inspire the souls of his successors; it depressed them* 
They did not reach out for Magadha but ftcoLkd before the idea of doing so^ 
and the chance of a century was frittered away. Not before a hundred years 
passed after his death do we hnd a Satavahana king entertaining thoughts 
similar to those of his great predecessor and working for their better and 
greater fulfilment* 

The NSnighat record and the relievo inscriptjou$ there show that Queen 
Naganika^ the wife of Salakan^ (O)* was the mother of Vedisiri and Sadsiii. 
Even if she did in fact govern the kingdorn as Regent during the min ority of 
Vedisiri, as Dr. Buhler and Prof. Rapson would have us believe, there is 
at least no evidence to show that any of her sons ever ascended the Sitavihana 
throne. Of the eight successors of Satakaxni (LI) before Pulumavi (I)^ the 
P«rd^ notici55 only one, Apilaka by name. He was the son of Lambo- 
daia and ruled for twelve years. A copper coiu of this king comes to us from 
the Central Provinces.^ The legend on it shows that King Apilaka bore both 
Siva and Sri as prefixes to his name. With his reign (110—98 BpC*) began the 
dwindling of the Satavahana dominions which reduced them eventually 
once again to the status of a mere Deccard power* 

Tlie loss of the northern provinces of the Satavahana kingdom cannot be 
dated with ccrtaintj^ An inscription from Besoagar^ near Btdlsl, records the 
erection of a stone column in honour of Visudeva by Heliodotus^ sou of Dio, 
an inhabitant of Taksha^lL^ He was an ambassador from the Great King 
Antialkidas to King Klsiputra Bhagabhadra^ thm in the fourteenth year of 
his reign. Besides revealing the diplomatic relarions between Taksha^ili and 
Vidi^a» the inscription is clear that the kingdom of Vidiia had passed from 
the hands of the Satavahanas. The inscription does not state ’when this 
transference occurred* U is, however, dear that King K^Tputra Bhiga- 
bhadra was the gainer and that he had been king for fourteen years at the time 
of the embassy of Heliodorus. 

Sir John Marshal] identified the Kaslputra of this record with the fifth 
£uhga king, variously termed Bhadraka^ Ardraka and Odruka, Andhraka 
and An taka in the V^tt, and Purd^i respectively. ^ 

Mr, Jayaswal and Prof, Kapson have taken him for the penultimate Sunga 
king, BiJga or of the Purn^* Mr. H. C. Raychaudhuri believes 
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tbat 'the view of MjushaJj seeim to be the more probable'/ He argued that the 
'ibscovery of another Bcatagar Goruda pillar insodption (of the twelfth year 
after the installatioQ of Mahkraja Bhigavata) . . . proves that there was at 
Vidi^a a king named Bhigavata to he distinguished from king Kasiputra 
Bhigabhadra'. 

hlarshall's view ignores the regnal period which the Fttrd^i assign to the 
jth ^uhga king. As in the name, so in the dnradon of his reign, there has been 
an error in the They assign either two or seven years for this king, 

but in no case more than the latter periodn The record under question, belong¬ 
ing to the 14tb regnal year of the king, precludes his idenrification vAth the 
fifth Siinga monarch. The other record referred to by Haychaudhiiji need 
not suggest two different kings in VidMa about that time. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent the identtficarion of Maharaja Bhagavata with the 
Bhlgabhadra of the Besnagar inscriptions. 

Undoubtedly, theteforc, the Bhlgabhadra who was lord of Vidi^i in the 
14th year of his reign was the last but one Sunga sovereign, the Bhiga or 
Bhagavata of thc^[Purdnaj. He reigned for thirty-two years, from 115 to Sj b.c., 
ten years before the Kanva usurpation in 74 n.c. The embassy of Heliodorus 
to the Court of Bhagabhadra must, therefore, be assigned to r. loz A 
margin of a year on cither side may be ahowtcL As Apilaka reigned until 
9S he was the Satavahana contempotary of Bhaga Suhga, and ip his tdgn 
the Satavahana empire was shorn of the northern distriets conquered by 
Satakarm (II). 

From the close of Apllaka's reign to the accession of Pulumavi (I) in 45 
B.C., there were sbt Satavahana rulers. Within that period of fifty-five years 
they did nothing worthy of record or even anjThing to make their names 
worthy of mention by the compiler of the Psfrdj^, Yet their empire in 
the Deccan appears to have remained intact till the reign of Kuntala Sata- 
korni, the thirteenth king of the line. He is raentioued in Vatsyiyana^s 
KnJtfssutra^- and if his name has any significance at all he must have ruled over 
the country of Kupula. Proft Kane describes it as 'the country from the 
Bhima and the K.t?na to some distance beyond the Tungabhadra, which also 
kiduded Kolhapur and other Southern Marathi States such as Mkaj* Beh 
gaum, and the Dharwai districts, a portion of the Nbam's domtnions and of 
the Mysore State and the North Kan^^^ If this be accepted and in view also 
of PuluiTOvi Ps great success in arms m the third quarter of the first century 
B.c., we may assume that the inherent strength of the Satavahana power was 
weB preserved during those difficult years by the successors of Satakanji (II). 
This success ma y have been partly due to the waning fortunes of the Bac- 
trian Greeks in India and elsewhere. 

While the question of supremacy^ in Eastecu India and the Deccan was 
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being hotly contested among the powers of Alagadha, Kilinga, and Andhra, 
a similar struggle engulfed the lands of the Greeks, who had earlier threatened 
the safety of all the three kingdoms. As Justin says, jAlmost at the same time 
that Mithridates ascended the throne among the Parthians. Eukraddes 
began to reign among the Bactrians^ both of them being great men. . . .Enk- 
ratidcs carried on several wars with great spirit,' Indeed their sttnggle for 
power and tertitoty had ntsw shifted from the Indian soil to Bactria and the 
north-west frontier of India. In this 'cruel and most lamentable w'ar in their 
own kingdom, caused entirely by themselves’, Demetrios lost everything 
west of the Hindnkush by the end of 167 b.cl* As Eukraddes is found to have 
issued a new series of coins in 166 h-C., this fact may be taken to indicate the 
final defeat and death of DemettitJS in the prccesding year.* 

Eukraddes was now master of Seistan, Arachosia, Aria, Bactria, and 
Sogdiana. He carried war into India, This time A^Qodotus dkd fighdng 
Eukratidcs in e. 161 b.c. His kingdom of Ale^tandria-KapLsa became a prt^ 
vince of Eukraddes’ dominions. Eukratidcs would fain have added to his 
Indian possessions but his extern advance was probably checked by Menan¬ 
der and thereafter the grave news that Mithridates had invaded tus homelands 
demanded his immediate return. Mithridates' earlier conquest of Media 
in tSi D.C. had augmented his militar}’' resources by bringing him the ^akas 
as mercenaries or allies. To conquer hiin was wellnigh impossible. Eukraddes 
lost his dominions and his own life at the same dmc. As Jusdn says, 'his end 
was to be conquered by the Parthians; however, he fought well first.’* 

Now that ApoUodotus had died, in r, t Sa a.c., Menander became the sole 
and effective support of the Euthydemid tause in India, Following the re¬ 
treat of Demetrios and the gcnccal abandoiunent of the Madhyadeia, Men¬ 
ander formed a new frontier, with Mathura for its easternmost stronghold 
and with the Chambal as frontier west of the jamuna. He ruled from Mathura 
to the Upper Indus and his coins prove that he held Gandhara as wcU.* 
Menander died sometime between ijo and 141 a>C., almost at the same 
Hmp as his rival Pushyamitia iSuhga, whose life ended in 14.S b.c. His wife 
Agathocleia, the daughter of Demetrios, became regent for her son Stiato 
I, a minor. This brought Heliodcs, the son and successor of Eukratidcs, once 
agdn on the Indian scene. His invasion of India added to bis dominions 
die provinces of Takshaiila and Gandhara. Strato 1 was driven back to his 
father’s realms cast of the Jbelam. Menander’s cstensive dominions now 
began to break up and the Greek provinces of Sutishua and Sind had to 
shift for themselves, 
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Aatialkidis, the immediate successor of Heiiodes in r. 130 b.c.j^ was the 
last of the line of Euktaddes. It was this king who sent Heliodanis to the 
Sunga court. The purpose of the embassy is not dear. Perhaps the Saka in¬ 
vasion of India which may have begun any time after lao a,c. was partly 

responsible for it. ^ 

The Saka or Scythkn subjects of Parthia gave no little tiouble to their 
kings—NUtiiridatcs I, Phimtes II, and Artabaous 1 . They were always turbu¬ 
lent, almost indepcodent, and even aggressive. They were never really sub¬ 
ject to Parthia nnril they were contjucrtd by Mithndates II- Under that king 
Parthia was fortunate to be able to hold l^ck the Saka hordes, who were 
desperately in need of lands in which to settle, for their own homelands had 
been occupied by the Yueh-d. Thus diverted, these Sahas forced themselves 
into India, where they established a kingdom in the country of the lower 
Indus—Patalenc, Cutcb, and Surashtia. By 80 B.c. they had moved up the 
river Indus under the leadership of Maues, who as early as 70 b.c. had usurped 
Greek rule west of the Jhdam. Gandhara and the Western Punjab including 
Takshasila were under his sway- He adopted the Parthian tide ‘king of kings' 
on his coins. About the same time Vonones, a Pahlava (Parthian), became 
the ruler of Aiadiosia and Scistan. Ukc Maues, he too assumed tlie im^rial 
tide. The eaact relationship between the two is not known. Vonones is dis- 
rinedy a Parthian name. But names are not sure proofs of nadonality because 
the same family includes both the Saka and the Pahlava names. However, 
Azes I appears to have made himself master of the territorial possessions of 
both Maues and Vonones.^ He extended his authority- as far cast as Mathura 
and consolidated the Saka-Pahlava power in India. He is said to ha^ founded 
the ‘Vikrama' era beginning in 38 b.c .3 ‘Almost evecydiing in Asia between 
the Euphrates and the jumna which Greeks had once ruled had now passed 
into the hands of peoples from the northern steppes. ^ 

While Azes 1 and his succcssois were ruling as suaeiains, their vast Indian 
dominions were admtnistcted by their agents called Satrapas or Kshatrapas, 
who exercised almost sovereign powers within theix respective jurisdictions. 
Of the Satiapal families, the most important were those of Takshaiill, 
MathurS, Suiashtra, and Malwa. 

Thus the elimination of the Greek power from India did not bring per¬ 
manent relief to the Satavahanas of the Deccan. When Pulumavi ( 1 ) asemded 
the throne in 43 b.c., he found the political map of India very like what it had 
been in the days of Sitakarni (IT). Only this time it was not the Greeks but the 
Saka-Pahlavas who dominated the land. The Suugas had been avetthrown in 
73 B.c. and the ICanva dynasty had been founded in I^lagadha. But V^udeva, 
through whom Devabhuri, the ‘ovcr-libidinous SuQga’ king, was ‘reft of his 

» Tbb is (he date lue^ccd by Tant. Fapwn give* t, ».C. for ihe *c«»icin of AntialkJtlai. 
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life'j did not become master of all the posse^sioiis. iMoIwa and othtr 

lands in Central India were in the hands of the foreigners and the Kanvas 
came in po^se$$ion of only a much depleted Magadha empire. According 
to the Vaiudeva ruled for 5 years^ his son Bhanumitea for 14, and 

his grandson NMya^a for 12. Within | years of the PulumaTri^s accession to 
the Satavahana throne^ Naraya^ Kaj^iw was succeeded by his son Su^arman. 
The Kanva kings were weak and incapable of any exertion either in order to 
defend the land &om aliens or even to save their own lives. The fall of 
Magadha was certain and imminent. Who should take it the question. 
Pulutnlvi was quite determined that it should not be the foreigner. And when 
he struck the blow in 28 b-c., Afagadha fell to him like a ripe fruit; Su^acman^ 
the last Kanvayana, was killed by the Andhra ruler; Satakarni's former con¬ 
quests of Avand and Akara aho came once again under Satavahana rule. 

But in the vtty success of Pujumavii the 'estiipator^ of the Kanva dynasty^ 
lay also his weakness. He now presided over a far-flung empire with too 
elongated a frontier to defend against an external enemy. With Susarman's 
deaths a night* neither calm nor cloudless^ descended upon Magadha. For the 
first time, the Satavahanas became the only Indian power with whom the 
Saka overlords of the north had to reckon. The krtcr were probably forced 
to abandon ^falwa^i ■which lay on. the Andhra-^^fagadhan route. ^ The in¬ 
tegrity of the Western dominions and the security of the Satiapy of Mathura 
were alike threatened. 

The ^aka-Piblava overlords of the norths therefore, prepared themselves 
to beat down the Satavahana menace^ Puluma'vd himsdf survived his great 
exploit for only five years. His death in 19 b.c. made it easy for the Western 
Kshatiapis to regain the lands wrested from them earlier by the Satavahana 
kingA Nahapana* the W'estem Kshatrapa, went farther sdJl to conquer and 
annex even the Sltavahana provinces of Nonhem Mahliishtra and Aparanta. 
This Nahapana, who was apparently connected with the Mathura Kshatrapas, 
muse have received considerable assistance from his contemporary at 
Mathura, Mahakshatrapa Rajuvula^ 'King of Kings, the Savioujc%J Indeed 
Rajuvula's ritlc 'the Saviour* here assumes a special significance. 

Hardly two year^ had passed since Pulumavi's death and Gaurakrishria's 
accession in 19 b.c., when Ushabhadata, the husband of Dakshamitr^ the 
daughter of Nahapana, is found at Masik recording the con$tniction of a 
cave for the monks* Within five years after that date* by iz b.c. {year 46 of 
Ayama*s record at Junnar), Nahap^a became master of wide regions indud^^ 
ing Malwa, Southern Gujerat, and Northern Kontan, from Broach to 

* Tbtf Pmpkf [r. AJ>. 60) tpoiJa Drufjuii ba tlic farmcrcApittlof the kinf^oin qr^umbBiiuJ. 

* llie KjihitMp^ d’SrUjiatitra and Malwm caUed the ^WcEicm KihiCmpni', an difl- 

dn^'uuhcd hum the ^Naithem Kshlttipas' nr K^tfapu cf TaiiU smd Mathura. Th* Werttm 
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Sopm and the Nasit and Poona dhtricts^ and thus rose from the status of a 
mere Kshatrapst in the year 41 17 b*c,) to that of Mahitsbatnipa m the 

year 46 (11 

King Gautakrishr^ during his long rule of twenty-five years tram 19 ti.e. 
to A.D. 6, ptesid^ over the dismtegration of the Satavahana empire. How un¬ 
popular he must have been with his contemporaiies and the later compdefs 
of the PiTflffiJJ is easily seen in die variety of epithets heaped upon him by the 
Riktavarm, Viktishna, Arishtakartm, and Amshtakarma; such 
names are not given to a king without intentional sigiMcancc. 

After Gaurakrislina came Hala, His was a brief feign of one year. Yet he 
won for bimself a niche among the great poets of all timc+ He collected and 
edited a number of erode verses, ^dfAas, of eitccUent taste and ele^nce^^ But 
wc have pracdcallv no evidence of any of the political events of his reign 
except what is supplied by a later worki I-jldvatL Allowing for all misstatc- 
menES and distortions, this document connects him wddi an cKpedition to the 
easiern part of his realm^ Saptagodlvaii, identified with modem Daksharima 
in the Godavari District. 

During the reigus that followed from a*d. 7 to ^ succession of rulers, 
all of litde merit or importance, ascended the Andhra throne. Kbakharaa 
pressure against the western possessions of the Sitav^anas went on incrcas- 
£ug_ The Satavahana ports of Sopaia and Kalyan were closed to all commerce 
by the acdon of Nahapana^s successors, and all trade found its way across 
difficult country to the Western Kshatrapa port of Bar^gaaa (Broach). The 
economic life of the kirgdoni was becoming completely disorganised. The 
p tospects were bleak, therefore^ when Gautarrkiputra Satakar^ took over tbe 
reins of govemment in a,d. 6a, The only alleviating feature in the picture was 
that about the time of his accession the great Saka-Pahlava empire disin¬ 
tegrated and broke up into several small prindpalideSp each under an mdc- 
pendent Kshiitrapa ruler. Gautamiputca, therefore, was saved the necessity of 
pitting himself against one single mighty empire in the north. 

Gondopharnes was the last g rear king of the ^alta-Pahlava line. Coming to 
the throne in a.d. 19, he appears to have conquered some Parthian dominions 
in addition to his inherited pos$essions. The manner in tvhich he styled him¬ 
self ‘great king, SMpref^e king of kings* suggests that be claimed authority 
over othcjTS who also styled themselves ‘great king^ king of kings . As Rapson 
remarks, ‘such a style can only mean that, even in the reign cif Gondopharnes, 
the allegiance of the governors to the suzerain was becoming merely nomi¬ 
nal^. ^ Gondopharnes died somcrime after a.d. 45 ? ^d the reign of his succes* 
sor Pacores marked the rapid extinction of the S^aka-Pahlava power. The 
Kushajia conquest of the Kabul vaUey and North-west India wa$ complete by 
A,D. 7&1 when an inscription from Taxila describes a ‘great kiog* supreme 
king of kings, son of the Gods, die Kushana’, who was obviously Vima 

* Set CJC, pp. hvi-bivil ' iiee 
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Kadphises.' Eleven more years passed before the Kushana suzerainty came to 
be acknowledged in the lower Indus delta in a.d. 89,* The Saka-Pahlava 
princes, how'evefj still ruled their own provinces, though as KushaM feuda¬ 
tories. But as the Ptriplus states, these ‘Parthian’ princes remained their old 
selves, turbulent, perpetually quarrelsome, and intent upon imetnedne 
quarrels for supremacy. This state of affairs offered a strong temptation to 
conquerors like GautamJputra to interfere in the hope of appropdadflg the 
possessions of aU the contesting parties. 

Gautamiputra made elaborate prepaiarions for war as may be inferred 
from his inscriptions at hJasik and Karle, for his actual campaign only began 
about the i8th year of his reign (a.o. 80). He first won back the territories 
on his western borders from the Khakharlta successors of Nahapana. Both 
his Nasik and his Katie grants were issued from the Vij^askimd^dm of 
^vardhana. In these first major battles the contingents from Vaijayanti dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, Tlie whole land w’as ultimately regained for the 
Satavahanas and it soon bccairie settled as a part of their dominions. 

But Gautamiputra would not rest content with these smali gains. He was 
determined to recover for the Satavahanas the position which they had for¬ 
merly held under his great predecessors, Satakarrii (11) and Pulumivi (1). 
He had ody six more years in which to accomplish this, for he died in a.d! 
86, But within that period his success was phenomenal. How far he realized 
his ambition to recover the imperial position of the Satavahanas tna\f he 
gathered from the description of his dominions and personality recorded by his 
mother, GotamiBalairi. The territories included the countries of Asika, Asaka, 
Mujaka, Surashlra, Kukura, Aparanta, AnQpa, Vidarbha, Akara, and Avanti; 
the mountainous regions of Vindhy a, Achavata, Pariyatra, Sahya, Katjhagirii 
Siritana, Malaj^ Mahendra, Seta, and Chakora, and extended as far as the 
ms on either side.^ He imposed his will on the kingly order. He was comely 
in countenance like the lotus in bloom, immensely strong, and a warrior of 
renown. He never lost a battle, and was a terror to his enemies yet did not 
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harm them if he could avoid it. He humbled the power and pride of the 
Kshatiiyas, destioycd the Yavanas, Saka^, and Pah lavas and extirpated the 
family of Khakharitas. He was uniquely skilled as an archer, absolute as a 
sovereign, a (igure of heroic mould. Over all the fortresses of his cnenues, 
deemed impregnable hitherto, his flag now fluttered in the breeze. 

Though an absolute king, GautamTputia was benevolent to his subjects 
and a father to his people. He understood the needs of his times and of his 
country and so conducted himself as to fulfil the duties of the trrvar^~ 
dfuirma, artha^ and kama. He shared the sorrows and the pleasures of those 
over whom he ruled. A pious and orthodox Brahman, he was mcriculous in 
maintaining caste-purity. The most devoted of sons, he was tireless in the 
service of his mother. He restored the glory' of the royal Sitavahana family. 
Thus he won fame for himself, for his mother, for the long line of his ancestors, 
for his people, and for his country. 

Vasishthiputra Pulumavi (II) was indeed fortunate to inherit such vast 
dominions from his father in a.d. & 6 . As many as eight inscriptions refer to 
his reign. Four ate from Nisik,^ two belong to Karle,- one hails fitom Ama- 
rivari,) and another from Dharariikota.* Many coins have been found in the 
Andhradesa, and these are generally assumed to have belonged to him. 
[*tolemy records this king as having been a contemporary of Chashtana of 
Ujjain. This abundance of evidence for his reign does not, however, indicate 
that he was any greater than or even the equal of his father Gautamiputra 
Sitakarni. 

Pulumavi is styled UAkshimpathhara inGotami-BalailrPs inscription dated 
in his 19th regnal year = A.D. lof. He was entitled to that biru^ on the 
ground of his father’s conquests. Personally he achieved nothing. His vast 
inheritance was not entirely a blessing since it necessarily involved much 
additional responsibility. The unsettled conditions w'hich prevailed in the 
north, due to the coming of the Kushaijas and the perpetual rivalries of the 
Saka Kshatrapas, had to some extent fadiitated Gautamiputra’s victories. 
Thus at the time of Pulumavi’s accession to the throne wc find the Kushatjas 
fairly settled in Morth-west India and extending their suaeiainty over Saka 
Satrapies to the east and south. By a.d. 89, the date of the Sui Vihlr kisdip* 
tion, Kanishka had imposed his authority over the low'et Indus country and in 
his year 13 (78+25 = a.d. iqi), his sovereignty was already acknowledged in 
Mathura. ^ The very nextycarhisson Visishka appears as reigning at Mathura. 
V. A, Smith assumes that Visishka and Huvishka were both sons of Kanishka 

* Naiik Inscriptions aod 2 J-See vilir 
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and that with Ya^hka predeceasing his father, Huyishka succeeded to the 
whole empire of Kanishka.* Huvishka^s epigraphs show him as ruler of 
hlathura between the years 33 and 60 ( = a . d . t . iJ-i8). 

The proximity of the Koshajja power in Mathura to the now extensive 
Sltavahooa empire must have produced the usual repercussions. Ptolemy's 
ooticcs have been taken as indicating that Chashtana had aetjuired the Avanti 
country some time between the years a.d. ro| and 114*^ Chashtana’s coins, 
which show similarities with the Saka coins of Mathura, and his title of 
Kshatrapa, urhich suggests that he was subordinate to a suzerain, have led 
historians to believe that Chashtana must have been entrusted by the Kusha^ 
monarch with the conquest of the northern provinces of the Andhra 
empire. If this be correct then Chashtana's wresting of Ujjain from Pujumavi 
cannot have been an isolated incident of its kind. Several such attacks must 
have been made on Gautamiputra's earlier conquests in Central India and 
This opinion is fully borne out by the Buddhist image inscription 
of Vasisbka of the year 28 (= a.o. io(j) discoveredat Sanchl. J It demonstrates 
clearly that simultaneously with Chashfana's invasion of Avanti occurred also 
the attack on Akara, and that Pulumavi lost both of those provinces. Oiash- 
tana's coins have been found in Gujeiit and Surashfea. But we cannot be dc- 
^tcly certain that the Satavahana losses during the last years of Pulumavi 
included those provinces also. The mere provenance of coins cannot estab¬ 
lish the Salca conquest of these regions. The first epigraphic evidence of such 
an event is seen in the Andhau insenpdons of a.d. 130, where Rudiadaman's 
name occora together with that of his grandfather Chashtana. The conquest of 
these provinces may, therefore, have taken place in the Post-Pujumavi period 
before A.D. 130. 

The existence of Pubmivi’s inscriptions at Amaravati and at Dharaidkom 
and the large number of his ctiins which have been found in the Andhra 
regions combine to indicate his inencasing interest in the eastern provinces of 
his realm. The Dharanikoia epigraph is dated in his 2 j th regnal year a.d, 

11 0 - This feet may also suggest that he had already begun to feel the hope¬ 
lessness of the batavlhana struggle for supremacy in the north. Ptolemv'^s 
notice of Balcokuros at Hippokura as being contemporary' with Puluraivi 
at Paithan is another pointer in the same direction. For it shows the increasing 
tendency on the part of Pu|umayi to divest himself of responsibility as 
far as possible. But, as later became evident, the consequent devolution of 
authority meant an equivalent weakening of royal power. 

Pu!uma\d (n) was succeeded in a.d. 114 by 5 dva Sri. The latter and his 
successor bivaskanda each ruled for seven years. They had to endure the 
unwelcome sight of the growing power of the house of Chashtana which 
expanded so rapidly as to reach Cutch in the west bv a.d. 130. 1 1 is not possible 
to be certain as to which of the Intervening provinces were conquered by the 

‘ EMI, ^ edition, p. p, j. 
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Karddumakas* the house of Chashtana. But the position of the province of 
Cutch in relation to Avanti or Western Malwa would suggest that both 
Chashtana and Jayadaman and Chashtana and Rudiadantan had advanced 
rather cautiously from the northern ftanners before actually risking a direct 
invasion of the heart of the empire. And in spite of this pusilknimous hesita¬ 
tion same bitter conflicts appear to have taken place between the Saka 
and the Satavihana forces. Indeed Chashtaoa's son JayAdaman^ as already 
recorded above, lost his life in fighting his ^Indhrm encmiesn 

Gautamiputra Yajna SrFs accession in a.d* i^S was both a threat and a 
warning to Rudtadlman. If Yajnn Sd"s succession was really a usurpation of 
the power of Vanishtblputra Satakar^ the brother of ^ivasvati^ as suggested 
earlier in this book^ then the Satavahana had personal as well as political 
motives for hatred of his opponent, in his GLmar inscription dated a.d- 150 
king Rudradaman is described as an 
safyapraf^na and also 

Aara^-E^i/ara]iMU^d-t*i^^~ri(pu) , . . On this ridding of his character 

he was a man who would have avoided a bloody war if he could. He therefore 
won over the disgruntled Vaiishthiputra Satakarni to his side by giving him 
his daughter in marriage. Neither deceived nor appeased by these manccuvres, 
Yajfla Sri proceeded to strengthen his frontier outposts sdh further. He must 
have seen the danger of the Satavahjina house being divided against itself. 
He appears to have concentxated his forces in the Nasik regions^ as may be 
inferred fram an inscription at N^k registering the dedication of a cave to 
the monks by the Mahasenapatini Vasu, wife of the Mahasenapati Bhavagopa 
of the KauUka lamil yJ Rudradaman^s attack was probably capected from 
that quarter and Mah^napati Bhavagopa was in command of the Satava- 
hana forces. 

The battle itself, fought shortly after Yajfia Sri's 7th regnal year (a,d* 
155), went against the Andhra monarch. But the Latter would not abandon his 
western territories. An inscription has been found at Kanheri dated in the 
16th regml year of Gautamiputra Yajoasri.^ Some time about that date, i.e. 

144 or shortly after, a second battle was fought by the Andhra and 
Karddamaka kings. Again the battle went against the Andhras. Yajna Sd 
was so thoroughly defeated and left so completely at the mercy of the victori¬ 
ous Rudradaman that the Latter would not have set him free had it not been 
rtiat he was remotely connected with Rudradaman’s own family. The whole 
of the Aparanta country and all the northern and north-western provinces 
acknowledged the ^aka suAjeraint}^ and Rudradaman’s son-in-law V^ishthl- 
putra Satakami was installed king over what had been a short time before 
the western Andhra empire. 

Yajha Sd continued to rule until 157, but over a reduced dominion, 
confined entirely to the eastern Deccan. His Ghirtna inscription, dated in his 

* El^ viii, p. 944 Nu. 14 f LMsintt No. t L4&. ^ L^dtrJ^ to24. 
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27th regnal year (j.d. 3 j j), styles him Amka and Mahaiaraka.i He is stated 
to have petfarmed a SBcri£ce, though the record itself registers a gift to a 
Buddhist establishment and makes no tdentLon of any ritual observance. 

His inscriptions and coins are found widely dispersed. Of special signi¬ 
ficance is his epigraph at Chinna, which is in the ILef^e fd/itA of Guntur Dis¬ 
trict, It lies very near the sea-shore, just three miles from Motupailc which 
later rose to great fame as a trading post. His ship coins, of wUdi a large 
number have been found, suggest that an extensive maritime commerce 
developed during his leJgu. 

He was the last great ruler of the Andhra-Satavlhaiia dynasty. The reigns 
of his successors Vijaya, Chanda Sri, and Pulumivi (Til), covering altogether 
a period of seventeen years, are of little significance historically. They were 
weaklings and could never have succeeded where Yajda Sri had 
Pujutulvi (III) seems to have placed the region of the Satavihanihara (the 
Belliry District) under Mahasenapati Khatpdaniga.^ The rise of the Chupis b 
the western and southern districts, of the Abhiras in the Nasilc area, and of 
the Ikshvakus in the east, and the relentless pressure of the of Ujjain, 
sounded the knell of the Satavahana empire. This too went the way of all 
empires, 'through valour, greatness, discord, degeneracy and decay*. But 
while it lasted, for more than four centuries and a half it imparted more 
stability and security to the life of the people, the inhabitants of the vast 
regions of the Deccan, than any other Indian power bad ever done. Many 
empires had come and gone, the Maurj-as, Sungas, and Kapvas in Magadha, 
the Cheds in Kalrnga, and the Bactrians, Sakasj and Pahlavas in North and 
North-western India, Yet the Satavahanas ruled on, strong in will and stronge r 
in action, and before they fell, made weak by time and fate, they had already 
saved the Deccan from the aliens for more than three centuries. 

' Bolitcr, i, 95-S, 
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HH culturaJ history of the period is no better docntmented than its poli¬ 



tical history. In fact there is even less eTidence here, for when wc come 


A to the study of economic and social conditions even the iickcring and 
uncertain light of the Pnmciic tc^s is lacking. InscrEpdons, coms^ and monu¬ 
ments are so few and far between that they hardly serve to fiimish any de¬ 
tails regarding the various aspects of the life of the people. Where these 
material sources fail us, we have to deduce our information from abstract 
historical evidence, such as the advent of the Aryans into the Deccan, con¬ 
tact with Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, and commcrdal intciconrse with 
Egypt and Rome. 

On the whole the cultural history of the Deccan is in fact the history of its 
Aryanbiation. Administratioo, social and economic life, religion and philo¬ 
sophy^ art and literature—in fact every branch of human activity, was recast 
in the Aryan mould. The Vcdic jishis,^Iauryan officers and Buddhist mission¬ 
aries alike by precept and example hastened the revolutionary change and 
served to implant Aryan mstitutions firmly in the Efcocanl soil. The Satava- 
hanas and the Western Kshatrapas accepted these as a matter of course. Indeed 
there is some evidence to show that they ddibcrately and comdously fob 
low^ed the policy laid down in such of die arlhaSdsiroi and smffis as were 
available to them Among the works of this type, the Ar^Aaldsim of Kau^ya 
and the appear to have been frequently copied and care¬ 

fully studied in those days. ^At the end of the fir^t century^ says Jayaswal, 
'Manuks code is the Dharmasistm-'* In the Nasik cave inscription No- z 
Gautamiputrfl Satakar^i is said to have "properly devised rime and place for 
the pursuit of the Tieaga (i.e. Trtvar^)^ and sympathheed fuUy with the weal 
and woe of the dti2ens^.^ This is in complete accord with Kandlya*s recom- 
mendarioD that the king may *enjoy in equal degree the three pursuits of life 
— dharwii, arfha, and —^whlcii arc inteedependent upon one another^ and 

that ‘in the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness; in their welfare bis 
wel&re^.^ Hence where archaeological evidence is non-existent, works on 
ancient Indian polity may be accepted as suffidenriy reliable sources for the 
study of the administrative machinery and life of the people. There h no 
reason to think that in the government of the Deccan the Sitav^anas Ignored 
the ideals set forth in Kaudlya's Ar^Aasdf/ra. 

* K, P. Jarmit*!!* md p. 4j, 

* FJ, riii. So. 


^ hkA , chafAi rii and xii. 
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The cKtcut of the Sitavahana dcjmioioiis and of those of their antagonists^ 
the Western Kshatrapas, fluctuated continually according to the political 
itidssitudes of the rimes. The Ptfrtfassert that the Andhtas Dvcrthrei;^ the 
K^syysks and thus acquired the empire of Magadha. But clear evidence of 
their control over the andent impeiial capital, Pa^putra, has not yet cornc 
to light. They were definitely a Deccani power. At most they had two 
seats of government—Dh^yakataka {Dh^irTtiAc/a) on the southern bank of 
the Krishna in the Guntur District and later Paiyhana on the northern bank 
of the Godavari in the Aurangabad District- At its aeruth their empire 
stretched from the Bay of Bengal in the cast to the Arabian sea in the west, 
and embraced the entire region between the Narmada in the north and the 
Krishna in the south, 'rhe conquest of htalwa marks the limit to which the 
progress of their rule beyond the Vindhyan range can be ikjim/itlj traced, 
Bui Malwa was in fact the main prisH! at stake in the Saka-Sitavthana dud and 
hence frequently changed hands. The fate of certain parts of the Deccan^ 
especially the territories round Ni^ik, Jnnnar, and Karle/ was subject to like 
ffluctuationa. 

Whatever the area of the realm at any given moment, the king always 
wielded supreme authority over it. Succession to the throne was hereditary 
in the male line* Some of the later Satavihanas bore metronymjcs along with 
the personal name. But these metronymic dries had aothmg to do with any 
practice of tracing descent through the matriarchal line. Probably the usage of 
calling sons after their mothers had ita origin in the prevalence of poly¬ 
gamy. The downfall of the Mauryan empire appears to have been followed 
by a reaction in fovour of the old Vedie dtuds. Like Pushyamitra l^unga 
of Magadha, Satakami El proclaimed his suzerainty by performing two 
AJpamfdAaj^ one and a number of minor satdtices. The kings were 

no longer content with the simple ririe o( r^'d. Unlike A£oka, who actually 
ruled over much mote citensive territories, GautamTputra Satakarm is c^ed 
r^arano^ i.e, "king of kings^ In the regions conquered by the Sakas, a 
Kshatrapa was appointed by the Saka suzerain at TaxUa or Mathura, The title 
Mahakshatrap is often met with in some of the inscriptions. Probably he 
cLsercised greater power and independence than a Kshatmpa, but was never¬ 
theless nominally subservient to his overlord. Although the Kshatxapas were 
foreign agents, they ruled like any other Indian prince. Kahapina styled 
himself r^'oft on his coins; hb son-Ln-kw made lavish donations on Hindu 
lines; and Rudradiman not only bore a Hindu name but also strove for the 
attainment of the objects of (jhirmdrfhayAdjjsts^ and studied the arfAm^ii^d 
(the Hindu science of polity) assiduously.^ 

Inscriptions furnish us with only a skeleton of the administrative machi- 
nerj'. They show that a large portion of the Satav^ana dominions was 

* P- tifi. 

* Rapsoci, ppr Niflik Na. EJ* vill^ Add Jmugaxh Rock Jnicri|>tion^ SJ, p. tji. 
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governed by royal ofikm smd the rest by feudatory chieftains. For adminis¬ 
trative purposes the state divided into a number of didnu or each 

of which consisted of at least one central town (Ntgaj^a) and a number of 
villages There were the dkdras of Govardhana, Sopara, Mamala^ 

Satavahana, dec. An d/tdra represented the same subdm&ion as the of 

the Saknkayana records. Epigraphs notice only a few of the royal officers who 
assisted the sovereign in the govemnireiit of the realm! the were em¬ 

ployed as govemors of the divisions known as dhdraii^ the r^‘d?iid^aj were 
probably invested with the duty of attending on the king and constitnting 
the, advisory body ^ a was commissioned to esecotc a specified task j 

the discharged the functions of the superintendent of stores; 

the acted as a treasurer; the mahdja/tdpafi was obviously a comimnder 

of State forces; but sometimes he acted as a governor.^ Thefunctioned 
as the secretary of state and drafted all documents emanating from the king 
and the mb^indha^iiKas looked after the registration of such documentSi These 
and several ocher high officers, vrhose existence may be inferred from the 
inevitable needs of an extensive and vrell-organizcd state, constituted what 
may be characterized as the central services. That the state wa^ well or|pm- 
i^ed is proved by the foimalides connected with official grants^ viz, oral 
orders of the donor, draftings preparariou of the charter, registration in the 
government archives, and finally delivery of the document to the donee."* 
It is easily understandable that such a state could not have functioned for a 
day without essential departments such as those of police, finance^ justice, 
army, commissariat, ag^culturej industries^ &c., although contcmpoiary 
inscriptions do not actually refer to any of these- 

The mohdrif/his and the mahdbk<i/as ooticed in the K^le and Kanheri epi¬ 
graphs appear to have been feudatory chieftainSx^ They held their lands as 
hereditary possessions and enjoyed a rank and power fiir superior to those 
of the amdfyas- While an nmd^'a made grants of lands and villages under the 
Orders of his sovereign, a WitAtfrij/Ar or a made si m ilar donations 

by his own authority/ The exercised power in the country above 

the western and the mahdhh&jitj in the northern Konkan. 

The existence of another set of rulers i$ revealed by the coins discovered 
at Kolhapur.^ There have been three kinds of legends: {1) Rano Vaii^ti- 
putasa Vilivayakurasa, (a) R^o Midhanputasa Si^^akurasa^ and (5) Rano 

■ sayi ‘nalTi'c, bom of hkjih faimly, wfiU intbai in arts, fKAltSKd of fuTnigiit... |l«c 

■rtthEqu&U£EdliiDCl»QfaBl 14% The A£Qity»_Vi*tnupaJit», SyuriMkditltd Siht- 

Ekoth^il^iflctiL SiUoccaaiTcly govcoicd the: of {Naaik) io (hfe tiiyt of CjfmtBmipiitiii 

SAiakuoi and 

* The Jiflgtignn^a Infflcxipdon, ££/, liv» 1 ^ J i 

* JUuftl™ says thdl 'OflC vfao it pcisasicd of mimitcadBi q^iElidcAciono, «t]Ei*inlEd vkh ill 

kinds of ctutDCU, ftlcft in campcHitiDii, cOmpCiXfit in l£|ibk writing ind quick in txmdmg *hali be 
E|ipcjnBed p. 71). 

* NaaiJt Nm. 4 ind 5, iSJ, Till* * M. 

^ Kirk No. 14, E/, ifiL ' Rapitiii, CJC, Lrarl. 
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Gommiputasa Yilivayakurasa. Since No* i restruck the coins of No. i, and 
since No. | treated similarly the coitis of both No. i and No. i, they appear 
to haTe ruled in the region of Koihipur in the order in which they are placed 
here. That their teiritories lay within the Satavahana dominions ntay be 
inferred from the fact that GautamJputra Satakarrii was master of the lands 
as far south as Vaijayand (Banavlsi) and that KolMpur lies north of Vaijay- 
a^ri^ Ptolemy, the Greet geographer^ mentions Baleokouras as ruling at 
Hippokoura and Siri Polcmaios at Baithan. If Sir R. G. Bhandarkar^s identi- 
hcadon of Baleokourous with Vilivayakura be cotreet, Hippokonra may be 
assumed to be the Greek name for Kolhapur. Siri Polemaios is obviously 
SiTPujurnavi, the son of Gautamlputra Satakarni. The Ujjain symbol which 
is invariably associated with the Satavahana coins is absent on those of the 
Vilivayakuras. Hence these wete cither the feudatories of the Sitavahanas or 
kings who- were sabordinate to them.^ Their title ra>M need not be construed 
as iadicaiing their independent status, since Nahapa^, who was actually the 
feudatory of a northern power, bore the title of 

Some of the Sataviha^ kings and the Western Kshatrapas displayed keen 
interest in promoting the welfare of the people. Satakarm II performed a 
number of sacrifices and gave immense sums in cash and kind to the flrlh- 
Ushahhadataj the soo-in-kw of Nahapina, bestowed gifts on Br^- 
mans and Buddhists alike and organked ferries, rest-houses, places for 
drinking water, and public halls for his subjects,^ GautamJputra Sltakarjii 
"sympathized wdth the weal and woe of the citizens. * . ,; never levied nor 
employed taxes except in conformity with justice . ^ . fiutbered the home¬ 
steads of the lowly as well as those of the twice-bom.^^ He and members of 
his family made provision for the comfort of the Buddhist monks. These 
activities may well have been exaggerated in the cpigraphical records; ixt 
they may be accepted as typical of some of the recognized channels through 
which the royal bounty benefited the subjects. 

The smallest admtnistrarivc units were the villages called gramas and the 
towns called Inscdpdonal evidence regarding their administration 

^ BaldiJcj 'Satavilianis and ihc Conrcmpomcy iu JBBRAS^ N.S,, Iv, 57. In Kcktng 

to ktoTirify chk£t with the Satai^ahuu kixiga Sir R. G. BhiuiJiU'kAr and PmF. Rap^in pUn-H 
too much reliancr on didj mctronyTUtes, 

^ ■?, 60 f.; Sa L; JL No. fla. Tlic ffccs) given on the occaiionj of varioiis &iceL- 

dccs couMjEcd of cowH, boree^ clqsbuHi, dariota, silver and gold artbcta, and The voal of 

The euwi giretl avmy trsebed the figme of more than jo.oeo and the total cash iftftH amoLiniicd lo 
i4t,K>o aud odd Aliboijgli both til™: and copper coins cirniEaccd under the name 

hert only idvcr La inccodcd- (See CIC, p, dxKKiji, n. l). 

* hiisik Nos. id md H, Ef, viti, Ualiabliadata''B charities aiul public WQrkd were on a more 
lavish scale; /nflt of 500,000 cowh and detcen vilkgM tu Btibrnfliis; constmedem of reit-liouics 
at BbaruJtaidha, Daiapuia, Govardhatm, and Sop^ga; the feeding of a thousand Bcihinaiii the 
^hoLe year round; the citaMislirncnE of free fetTBS by boats on ihc riven lb*. Patada, Damana, 
Tapi, Karabcntt, wud ththanuka; and meeting-balk cm both banks of thcM tiven; Uk eoniCniCtion 
of wclla, tankfl, and [gardens for ihc use of ids subiecta, &c. 

^ Ni^ik No. 1, E/p, vIN. 
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is fioc adequatCn Hala*s Gdtkd Jjs/ZtfJ i® refers to ^ whose jimstljction 

extended to as ifiiiiijras five villages and sometimes even ten villages.^ There 
was considerable autonomy in managiog the aRairs of the villages and townSi. 
Epjgraphic records refer to several towns Ui the OcctaiL Bharukaeha 
(Broach), Sopita, Kanheri, Kalyana, Paithau, Tagara, Junn^, Karic, Govar- 
dhana, and Dhanakata figure most piominciidy in this penod. Some of them 
were centres of great commemal acrivity- A few of them, if not alk had a 
an assembly of the citizens. A Nasik inscnptioci mentions one 
such assembly in which Ushabhadata’s deed of gift was proclaimed and regis¬ 
tered "according to custom'*^ This -r^M^ or assembly wa$ the forum through 
which the citizens of the town acted and voiced their feelingSr Another in- 
scription from the same locahty shows that its inhabitants ^ made 
a donation of a village; this would not have been possible if they had not 
been organized as a edtporate body^^ Some of the communities had formed 
themselves into groups so as to maintain order and safeguard their interests. 
Gn/japafi is a term met with in some of the inscriptions of the period and 
in Hala's SalTasni. It appears to have been the designation of the head of a 
certain number of households of cuitivatorsH Some of these ^hnpatis were 
also members of the Jffli or Sfi^m is another term of frequent 

occurrence in certain epigraphic records- It means a guild. Each class of 
traders had a guild of its owm.® Even the Buddhist monks had their own 
association known as the Unafiected by dynastic changes, these 

institutions administered local a&lrs within their own spheres and this 
arrangement served to mirigate the shock of revolutions- 

Outing the admimstrariou of the Satavahanas, and even, earlier, the 
people of the Deccan seem to have been familiat with the fourfold divisiou 
of society into Brahmans, Ksha-triyaSj Vaisyas* and Sudras. The Brahmans 
formed the priestly class; the Kshatriyas were the fighting men; the Vaiiyas 
pursued the avocatioDS of trade and agriculture; and the Sudras were the 
menial labourers whose business it wis to serve their betrers. Every fatnily 
observing the xArvan fell under one or other of these four hcadsn 

Outside the Aryan pale w'erc the indigenous tribes who were indiffereut to 
xAryan ways of life and thought. Most of the people apparently came to be 
known according to their professions^ such as the AtiliAn (cultivator)^ the 
jfMi (merthant), the gaJitiJca (druggist}, the vaS^Ai (carpentef), the AohAa 
(weaver), the /;Aj^/ri?^a(oil-piesser), the (iron-work^)* &c. The advent 

of the Buddhists and the inroads of the Saka-Pahlavas appear to have very 
considerably shaken, the social structure. Buddhist monks and nuns began to 
receive the pious attention of the poorer lay men and women, cultivators of 

* T/u GaiA^ Supte/aJi 7^8, 7 ju Aaxoidlng lo KitiT Liya * ™ bi charge oi 

five df ten Artk^ ij, chnpn. ucr^. 

* Nd. II, EJi Till* * No. tB, ibid.^ Ur D. R. BhEnJarbir: CL, 191S, p. 17 T- 

■ V. S. BalcWc. op. «r., p. lo. ’ Sec pfru. p. t J7. 
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the soil^ as well as of the Sakas^ Yavana$^ aod Pahkva$/ who as the tesult of 
political conflicts had eniered the Deccan and the adjoining provings at 
a very early period. These foreigners had their conimiinitics in all the chief 
towns of the Deccan and North-western India. Some of the Yavanas em¬ 
braced Buddhism^ while a nomber of Sakas accepted both Buddhism and 
Brahmanism* They used Prakrit in their ioscriprions and even adopted Aiyw. 
personal and family names.^ To dtc a typical esample, Nahapa^^s daughter 
bore the name Dakshamitta and his son-in-law's name was Ushabhadata 
(Sanskrit ^shabhadatta). The latter's charities to the Brahma^ and the 
Buddhists and the gifts of the Yavanas for the benefli of the Buddhist monks 
show how the foreigners were gradually adopting the faith and customs of 
their new homes and becomijig ahsorhed in the iodigenous sociery.^ Inter¬ 
marriages between them and the caste people appear to have taken place 
frequently. In this context Gautamlputm Satakaini's attempt to "stop the 
contamination of the four castes’ becomes quite significant. Yet caste rules 
were not strictly observed inasmuch as Brahmans often became kings. 
Satavihanas themselves belonged to the priestly class and yet held sovereign 
authority over the Deccan. Kshatriyas, also, sometimes appear to have taken 
to the mercantile profession of the Vaiiya caste.* 

The joint-family system was another normal feature of society during this 
period Several of the inscriptions found at Amarivari refer to gifts made by 
persons in comman with their parents, wives, brotliers, sisters^ $on5, daugh¬ 
ters, grandsons, granddaughters, Sec., as the case may be.* The various 
members of the group are mentioned in the order of thdr place in the family ■ 
the father is given precedence over the mother, the son over the daughter, 
the brother over the sister, &c. This is merely a reflection of the Aryan patri¬ 
archal s)^cm and does not indicate that women were relegated to an inferior 
position in sodet)^ In the contempomry stone records a number of ladies are 
found nuking gifts, sometimes very costly, at Nasik. Kuda, Karkp and 
AmaravatL According to Dr, 1C Gopalachari's estimate, "of the nearly 14^ 
epigraphs from AmaravatJ 72, out of the 30 at Kuda 13, out of the 29 from 
Nasik 16, either record gifts by ladies or gifts with the giving of which ladies 
arc a 350 ciated\* 

If sculptures accurately depict contempoiaiy- fashions, then scanty dress and 
profuse omaments appear to have sadsfled the common people. The figures 
cut on the Amaiavad rails and in the Karle c/tai^a cave tell ahnost die same 
Story : except in certain small details, the dress and ornaments in use on both 
sides of the Dec^n were the same. Women wore a twisted doth below the 
waist in two or three tiers with a knot at the right and the ends hanging from 

^ \l Bin Indiof^ tewm uicd in the tnecriptincis of <^oki. fpr 

■ NiiLk Nob. i r, i j, tS, and z6, ES, vMij Kide Noa. 7 and lo, ibid., Tii; Biml Arhdhau liMp-irynod 
in iby..xvi, 13 

* Kirk Noa. t, lo, nod 13 and Nisik Noa, in and la, Eoc. dt. * .^.MTL V, Kinh«ri No. 4. 

* See Bur^^c^ mAJ, pp, 86, 87, 51, 54, t«, I03* 103. • p, ^7, 
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It was not customary as yet for them to cover thdr breasts- Men had a loin 
cloth* part of which sometimes was thrown over their shoulders. The}'- abo 
pat on a headnlresa of tudsted cloth. Ear-rings, bangles* bracelets^ and neck¬ 
laces were worn by both men and women. Some of the latter, howe\»'er* wore 
bangles mnniag up to the elbows, and bracelets^ covering a large part of the 
upper arm. Almost all women adorned their legs with anklets. 

In the economic sphere, agriculture was the mainstay of both the people 
and the govemnient. Gifts of cows* lands^ and villages recorded in the epi¬ 
graphs of those days demonstrate their importance in the daily Ufe of the 
country. The king had his own royal demesne.^ From the culdvators he 
appears to have collected the Traditional one-sixth of the produce as the 
share of the state. The immunities associated with royal gifts of helds prove 
indirectly that salt was a state monopoly.^ 

Industn^ and commerce occupied the next place in the economic Ufe of the 
land. Various ebsses of workers figure prominently in the contemporary 
records. Inscriptions at Nasik and Junnirmentjon (potters?)* ^daym- 

trika^ (makers of hydraulic engines), tihpisakas (oil-millcns), dhamikas (corn- 
dealer^)* kt^Hkas (weavers), i^jakara^ (bainhoo workers)^ k^iikams (braziers). 
Each of them had a guild of its own and these were technically called 
srrmsJ They were corporate bodies, wielding great Influence in the state. 
'SrTm-dh^rma' or ^the usage of the guilds" had the force of bw^ They served 
trade or craft interests in various waySp A special feature of these associations 
was the banking facilities provided by them. They received cash deposits and 
endowments of property, and undertook to spend the income from them in 
a specified marine n For instance, the N^ik epigraph of Ushabhadata shows 
that at Govardhana one weavers* guild accepted a permanent investment of 
i,ODo kdAdpa^ yielding interest at the cate of i pec cent* per month,-* and 
another of 1,000 kdk^pa^ at | per cent, per month. The interest on the 
larger sum was earmarked for supplying imnually To every one of the 
twenty monks vrho kept the iwsa in the cave (at N 5 sik) a cloth-money of 11 
(kaAdpisndf)* and that on the smaller sum was set apart for providing them 
with means to meet other expenses.* An inscription by a Saka by-worshipper 
at Junnlr records the investment of the income of two fields with the guild at 
IConachika for planting k^ranjs and ba nyan trees -* The guilds had also the 

^ Niiik No. 3, H/, tiiL * Naaik Nm, 4^ j* Ibid, 

^ L&iirj Nos. iij7p iiSo^ «td 

* L^aikrj No. fNifiik Na^ iz, Tlii). Sanxkrkt cquiv^JctlT- it Aimkafia^. 

ThcaETtically it whi the nSJne Cif a «iin of copper, lilveE, ejt weightnj; OdlC AarsAn iS lirdrAai, 
But m (ht case of sEver CDairu a wia aqiial ta Z rsfif whik in case of coppet catt1» It W*a 

Cftlaiktcd JU s fvrtit each (the ^ gtmjm). Accordiiijg' tn Prof. Rspaott itw ktif^ikapa^ of 
tbe Naoigbif, Nuik, jind KinlKri inseriptionA wrre flUvet ciditu; these weighed only nboui ^6 
^taifis, ioatBii of 3 'S u 'would be 'tbraietkaliy requited. OCT, pp. The ntio 

betWMfl the silver «nd ihc gold com w*s jj silver AisriAapti^ to t gold /wWfto, 

* The tiUJd or tbe nirwiiJ during the erniny scMcm, wbed the !Bud^ist ifiCHlJa had to i^ide in a 

KttlnlpiacE. * JljfidfcrjNo. Il6z. 
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power to make gifts in the oame of the corporation* At Jutmar there is jm 
epigraph which notices the gift of a seveti-cched cave and a dsiem by the 
guild of com-ilcalcrB.' ‘The guilds must have been of long standing, and 
theiroperadoiischaiactcriacilby honesty and fair dcahng; for otherwise men 
would scarcely have maHft perpetual endowments with them.’* The deposits 
served as capital for the ttadets and encouraged them to engage in commcfdal 
enterprises. 

The Ptripliu of /he Ety/Araat Sea, Roman coins discovered in the Indian 
Peninsula. Ptolemy's Guide to Ceoffop^, and the local epigraphic and numis¬ 
matic records aU throw considerable light on the commercial activities of the 
period in the Deccan. The PeripJai shows that the western and the eastern 
parts of the Satavahana dominions were mostly well-peopled and prosperous; 
the ‘inlan d country’ was in a comparatively wild state as yet, being full of 
desert regions, great moimtains, and all kinds of wild beasts, leopards, tigets, 
elephants, enormous serpents, hyenas, and baboons of many sorts. ^ Yet 
along the western borderland of the Deccan plateau there were a number of 
market towns like Paithan, Tagaia,+ Junnat, Nasik, Vaijayanti, &c. Accord¬ 
ing to the Ptriplur, to Barygaza (the modem Broach) were brought 'by wag¬ 
gons and through great tracts without roads, from Paethana carncUan in 
great quantities, and from Tagara much common cloth, all kinds of muslins 
and mallow cloth, and other merchandise brought there locally from the 
regions along the sea-coast*.* South of Barygaza were the Satavahana ports 
of Sopara and Kalyana. In the east the Amaitvati inscdpdoiis refer to Kevu- 
rura, Vijayapuca, and Kudura as being places where merchants resided.* 
Ptolemy notices the seaports of Kontakossyla, Koddoira (the modem 
Gudur), and Allosygne in the Malsolia region,^ which according to the 
Ptriplus ‘stretched a great way along the coast in front of the inland country’. 
In spite of the wild conditions prevailing in some parts of the central Ek:ccan, 
there was abusy traffic between the eastern and western wings of the Satavahana 
empire. Dr, J. F. Fleet says: *A study of the maps has shown me tlte former 
rviyt enc e of Bn early trading route, of which, well marked traces still remain 
from the cast coast through Golconda or Hyderabad, Ter and Paithan to 
Broach.** The caravan and the dver-boat were the chief means of transport. 
ITiat intercourse between diSetent towns of the Deccan csisted is proved by 
the benefactions of the natives of Dasapura at N^k, of Vaijayanti, Dhenuka- 
kata and Sop^ at Kirle, of Bharukacha and Kalyaqa at Junnar, and of Sopara 
at Nanighat.^ Ushabhadata, the son-in-kw of Nahapana, paid special attention 

’ LuArt Su, 1 jSo- * Df, R. C MiiumJar; CL,'1l, (ijf. 37-4. 

^ T nnA. by W. H. Scbpft^ sec. ? a* 

* Idcntilicd by Dt- J. F- Fkci -vM} idcxIceci Tet or Tbnif, The wienttiiaitiaQ lA dcHibifuJ in tht 
csItEme. hmHV Lbu pajt of ibc Doccftfi ba* no tniditjon as. an aica fof the clr«b ladiiiicy. 

[901, pp. 7 jy * The Pmpliu, by SchoC Jl. * Buq^ BSAJ^ pp. ^ 95* 

» The hetwem the K|uh^ tnd rhe Godavari, See McO indk*s (PtdiEfJiyJip pp. 

' V?®- * iTjS, 1090, loqj, lopS, 1097.11%. TiTF. SWld T119* 
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to the comfort of travellers. Rest-houses, wells, drinking and bathing places 
and free ferries were only a few of the aincaJtics provided by him on some of 
the most frequented routes. 

Money is as much essential for the free flow o£ trade as are the means of com¬ 
munication But as is the case in all early societies cucreocy was sparingly used 
in the Deccan. Most of the local transactions were effected by barter or by the 
use of smaU coins or othet exchange tokens. Coinage did not appeal much 
to the early Hindu crafitsmeix The Sata'vahana coins were of lead, potia^ 
per^ and silver with no pretensions to artistic merit.^ Nahapana struck coins 
of both copper and silver. His silvcc coins were apparently imitations of the 
hcmi-drachtns of the Itido-Grcck kings as regards size, weighty and frbric, 
Gautamiputra Satakarni restmek most of the silver coins which had been 
is$iicd in the name of Nahapim.^ The ikdhdpaffds (Aorsiapaftas) mentioned in 
the contemporary records were silver coins.^ One of the inscriptions of 
Ushabhadata furnishes the information that the rate of exchange between 
the AaAapafid and the gold coin of the period, the was one to thirty- 

five.^ 

Gold ornaments were much in fashion and worn by both men and womcn^ 
as shown in the paintings at Ajanta. Besides the well-known KoUar mines 
early gold workings have been found at Hatti, Wondapallip and Maskri all 
situated in the Raichur district of the Hyderabad State. Maski was apparently 
an important centre of the goJd industry since there has also been found 
carved on a rock an edict of A^ka which mentions his name in addition to 
the customary appellation of PiY^- References in the Old Testa¬ 

ment indicate that gold was exported from the Deccan through West- 
Indian ports to the Mediterranean countries^ and Sir John Marshall is of 
opinion that the ornaments in this metal discovered at Mohenjo-daro were 
made of gold mined in the Deccan^ as is shown by chemical analysis of the 
metal employed. 

The ports of the Dccoin and of Ceylon were the principal places whence 
the Ronmm ahtained most of their jewels and other articles of luxury. In the 
beginning the Egyptians and the Arabs acted as middleincn and conveyed 
these goods to Roman merchants and distributors. According to the Pfri- 
pluj the .\rabs carried on trade Vith Batygaza, sending their own ships thei:e \5 
The Romims did not consider any price too high when they desired to 
satisfy their fancy for jewels, sUk, and aromatics. After the conquest of 
Egypt in jo by Oemvius (Augustus), they estabUsbed direct commerce 
with the Western ports of India. The epoch-making discovery of the mon^ 
soon winds by Europeans about a.d* 45 ushered in an era of brisk sea-borne 
trade between the Roman world and the Orient. The imports and exports of 

^ CJC, ;^li, J la vri. Thr k^cft^A nti ihccn ilfe id Bribrnii; and tbe dcvtcei Att the bgrv. 

clf^hant, lion, hcHsc, and the so-oiilcd U]iHid xymboL 

■ ihid.^ pi. h. ^ S« /vpfv, p, 137 , rm- ^ Niaik No. i i, Ef, viiL 
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Bac^rgaza described so gia^phicaUy in the trtay be tsken as typical of 

the commerce between the two coimtEies J Into this cQatket-town were jm- 
potted winCj copper, tin^ and lead; coml and topaz; thin clothing and inferior 
sorts of cloth of all kinds; bright coloured girdles; boras, sweet cloves, 
flint glass, FcaJgac, aotimony, and gold and silver coins. For the vassal kings 
there were brought costly vessels of silver, singing boys» bcautifiil girls for 
the harem, fine wines, thin clothing of the finest wefts, and the choicest oint¬ 
ments. The exports consisted of spikenard^ costus, bdellimn, ivory^ agate, 
camelian, lyciuni, £Utk of all silk cloth, mallow cloth, yam, long 
pepper "and such other things as are brought here from the various market 
towns'. Pliny observed that the Lndian commodities were sold in the Roman 
markets at bundled times their original prices. Thus immense quantities of 
specie flowed into the Deccan from Europe in exchange for Indian mer¬ 
chandise. The Roman coins discovered in places as wide aprt as Darphal 
and Nagdhara on the north-western, and Viniikonda, Ncllorc, and Cudda- 
pah on the south-eastern frin^ of the I>eccan plateau show that from the 
time of Augustus (50 b-c.) the Dcccan had close contmerdal relations with 
the Roman empire and that this traffic brought immense wealth to the ^aka 
and the Sicavahana dominions.^ 

If the Romans looked to the East for articles of luxury, the Lndians them¬ 
selves went as merchants and missionaries to the Far East, where tradition 
had located the 'golden'^ Burma and Sumatra, "silveri Aiakan, and "copper* 
Champa (Indo-China). The Eastern Deccan appears to have entered upon an 
epoch of great maritime activity during the reign of I^lumavi TT. an activity 
which attained great proportions in the teign of Yajna Sri. Their shifHmaiiked 
coins picked up on the Coromandel coast appear to commemorate this signal 
achievementJ Ptolemy refers to the commerce between the east-coast and 
"golden chryse', i.e. the Malay peninsuia and the Archipelago. TTic Indian 
colonization of some of the places in this part of the world may be attributed 
to this age. Triling^ capital of Atakan, Klkula in the Gulf of Siam, and 
Amaravatl in Annam may wtU have been named after the places which beat 
these names in the Andhra territory. 

The religious history of the Deccan centres round the triuinph of the 
North Indian creeds over the local primitive forms of worship and ritual- 
Thc early inhabitants believed in tribal totems, village divimdes, tree and 
serpent cults, and pracristd spirit worship. Magic and religion were inextric¬ 
ably intertwined in the eady stages. The former included choral singing and 
dancing, as as drinking intoxicating liquors in company. With the 
coming of the Aryans there occurred a revolutionary change. The earlier in¬ 
habitants either accepted the religion of the newcomers under certain limita- 

* Set 49. 
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doni^ or ictiiiccl to hiUy tcgioos sfid forests, wlicte indeed they still practise 
their primitive cites at the present day. Vedic religion, the phUosophy of 
Upanishads, jainism, and Buddhism, became so oaturaliaed in the ds-Vin- 
dhyan lands that by the time of the dse of the Satavahams to power ^cy 
became ‘more native than the oative'bom’ practices. A Satavahana prince 
proclaimed his opposition to ‘the contamination of the four and 

insisted upon the pursuit of the triple object (of human activity).‘ 

The early Satavahana kings were staunch followers of the Vedic religion. 
The Nanaghat inscription which records a number of sacrifices by Sacakard 
U, and his gifts of cows, elephants, and money as daishiM to the Brahmans 
proves the great hold which the Vedic rituals had on their courts and entour¬ 
age-* The invocations to various gods, such as India, Sankaishana, Vasudeva, 
Chandra, Sur)% Yama, Vanina, and Kubera, in the same epigraph show that 
the Deccan during this period was passing through a transition from the 
Vedic to the PurSdc pantheon. This feature is prominently rcfiected in 
Hala’s Cathd SatUijM^ wherein there are references to Pa^upad and Gauri, 
Rudra and Parvati, Lakshml and NarayaM. In some placK Saiasvati and 
Gauri are invoked, and there are allusions to legends about Kyishm. Gautami- 
putra Sitakatru is said to have ‘put a stop to the misture of four cast«’. 
Adherence-to the Vedic creed is also indicated by the name of King Yajha 
Sri. The Saka Kshattapas who happened to rule over some part of the Deccan 
adopted the worship of the gods, Siva or Vishiju, and also did reverence to 
the Brahmans and the Sramanas. But these persons did not enjoy fuU Vedic 
rites, to which only the /awe-iarff were entitled. For the solace of the Aryan- 
ized foreigners and mixed castes there were the which contain 

stories of CTcation and dissolution, of heaven and hell, and of the avuidTus of 
Vishyio and the human appearances of Siva, and the portions of the Dhanna 
Sastra applicable to common people. Some of the Pwfdnas contain lists of 
kings up to the end of the Andhra (Satavahana) dynasty, narrated in a 
prophetic style with a view to earning the devotion of the masses to their 
contents. People were encouraged to visit sacred places of pilgrimage, to make 
gifts to gods and Brahmans, to construct wells and tanks, and to plant trees, 
as acts of religious merit. Lfshabhadata’s devotional acts, such as gifts of cows 
and villages ‘to the gods and Brahmans’, feeding thousands of Brahmans 
the (whole) year round, building wells, tanks, and rest-houses, and nuking 
visits to the tirtkas such as Prabhasa, Poshkaia (Ajmer), &c., were typical 
of practical observance of the Puranic teachings. It may be assiAncd that 
ordinary people practised similar acts of religious merit on a smaller scale 
according to their means. 

Jainism found its way into the regions south of the Vindhyas as early as 

' Oautamiputm SiMitimE, Niaik No. t, El, viii. ' ATff'L «, to II. 
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the fourth ceutury e,g. The Deccan w&s encircled by knds which becatnc the 
second home of Jainism after it had ceased to be the dominant creed in the 
land of its birth, Malwa and KaMga in the north and north-cast, and Tamil- 
land and My^re in the south had fioutishing jmnksstls. The Nanda sovereign 
pf Magadha took away a Jain image from Kalinga and Kharvela recovered it* 
^At Sravana Belgola in Mysore, Qiandragupta Alaurya is said to have spent 
his last days in the company of Jain a;5cetics. Kharvela rendered great ser¬ 
vices to jainism in Kalinga. The Udayagiri and Rharidagifi hills contain 
numbers of caves cscavatcd for the residence of Jain ascetics.' Sewell has 
noticed the cTsistence of Jain antiquities in almost all the districts of the 
present-day Andhra area,* 

Next to the Vedic religion Buddhism commanded a Large following. It 
gained a footing in the ds-Vindhyau lands long before the Satavahaoas had 
made their mark on history. Archaeological research at Pitalkhora and KoU 
hapur in the west and at Gha^ita^Ia and Bhataprolu in the east has brought 
to light very early Buddhist relics in chis tegion. Brief inscriptions in the 
Maury^an script which may be assigned to the third century have been 
discovered on the Jt 0 pas of Jaggayapeta, A mara’^TUij. and Bhattiprolu in the 
Andhra area. According to the Buddhist duoiiicles Afoka'$ missionaries 
popularized the law of the Buddha in Mahlshmandala and Maharashtra.^ The 
Satavihanas and the Western Kshatrapas extended their ptronage to the 
Buddhist ascetics. Almost all the early caves so fat found in the Deexan and 
dedicated to Buddhism were excavated during the SitaviLhaiia periods King 
Kanha (Krishna) appointed a maksmsira at Nasik to look after the comforts 
of the Buddhist monks. Hak*s Saftium refers to the worship of the feet of the 
Buddha/ Buddhi$t monks and nxm^ were very numerous everywhere in the 
land. Pious people, not necessarily Buddhists, listened to their sermons and 
attended to their physical wants. These lay helpers at iirst improvised rock- 
cut (caves) and (shrines) for residence of the monks, and later 

built viMras (monasteries) with brick and timber. They sometimes donated 
plots of land or even villages in order to provide food for the ascetic com¬ 
munities. It was alsocustomarj- to supply the latter with new robes ^ Provision 
for this form of benefaction was generally made by investing large sums of 
money in a neighbouring guild., the annual interest on which was to be used 
for the purpose of buying clothes for the monks and nuii$, Golanu Balasri 
presented a cave to the monks of the Bhadayaniya sect. Her son assigned to 
the monks of Tekirasi hill a field of zoo Both the mother and the 

son toade gifts of a tield of loo niparfanos to the monks living on the Tiranhu 

* cm, i, R. Sc:wcll, Lists of in ih PriTfdmy, 
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hill. Pulumavi n made si gift of a village for the support of the MaM^inghika 
monks^ living in the oives of Valutaka (Karle):, Ushabhadata excavated a cave 
in the Trim^mi hills in Govardhana and gave a field costing 4^000 
to provide for feeding sii monksj without di^tmedon of sect» living in that 
cave. Besides this he made sin endowment of ^^000 AdAdp&nas 'for doth- 
moncy and money for ontsidc-life (Aassmy for twenty ascetics who kept 
ifasin ifl his cave. This amount was invested in two weavers^ gild^ belonging 
to the IcKcaiity. The records of the period show that similar gifts in favour of 
the Buddhists were made by men and women of all ranks and denominations/ 
Buddhist monuments at Nasik, Karlcj Kanheri, Jimnar^ Kud^ Mahad, Kol, 
Bhaja, Bedsi, Ajanta, Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, jaggayyapet,, Bhatti- 
prolu, &C.J prove the popularity of the Buddhist monks in this age. 

The monks themselves were subdivided into several sects. The early litem- 
ture of Buddhism refers to the schools of the j\ndhaka monks which be¬ 
longed spcdally to Andhra, From the coniemporary epigmphs it appears 
that some of the sects Bourished in particuJaT towns of the Deccan : the 
Bhadayaniyas at Ntsik and Kanlieri^ the Mahisanghikas at K^le^ the 
Dhammattariyas at Sopira and Jutmar, the Qietakiyas at Amaravatl^ and 
the PurvHSiUlas and Avarasailas at Nagarjunakon^^ Unlike the Satavahana 
rulers, Ushahhadata patronized all sects alike. His denations were made in 
favour of the Buddhist ascetics ‘without any distinction of sect or origin^.^ 
Tlie beginaings of art, a^ of other fruits of human intelligence and labour^ 
can be traced to the palaeolithic age* Starting with improvising crude took and 
implcmcntSp men made steady progress in civilization—turned out better 
implements, good pottery, simple omaments, dwelling-houses, and mega- 
lithic tombs. But no structures anterior to the Maury an epoch survive in the 
Deccan at the present day. The reason h obvious. The earliest buildings 
w'cee made out of mud or mud-brick$^ bamboo canes^ and other kinds of 
wood* The andent monuments that have been brought to light south of the 
Vindhyas arc almost all post-A^kan and Buddhist in inspiratioru They con¬ 
sist of rock-cut kms and chai^agfAas and structural PihJraJ and s/dpas dis¬ 
covered both in the western and in the eastern dominions of the Satavahanas. 
A graphic account of the principal monuments of this period is given in 
Part IX of this book, which shows what high levels of artistic conception 
and technical skill were attained by the Deccan craftsmen during the Sata- 
vahana regime* 

As to the minor arts, an idea of their progress can be gadiered from the 

* JBT, Tiii, Naaik Iciscfiptiona; ¥ii, Kadc Itserit^iofis^ Mid App. 10 x, Lj^dwj Uit* Also D. R. 
Bhxndorkar^ 'DcctsU of tbc Satx'k'ihiMiai^ L^, 1919, pp- 77 
^ Uii, No 5. iQiS, Tiaj, liji, ii4S> i2jo; MEUt 19*7^ 1x4, md ^19. BuUdliism 

spliE up inro YxiiDiiE EcbDoU- due Id jinc-n- irtal dtFfcixficM. on. mch twnif at the- Buddha b inrrtrt ^ 
'Are Bodhiidfivu avenge being* ^Aix Arhata fidlr canafKipatEd ?* Sec >JaIiiuksht; Dutt, 
Tirti Pritaripal idfJm/j ef also Dr. p. i 4 * 
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articles 50 fiir excavated at Paithajui, Maski^ and Kondaput in the H7dc!:ahad 
State, and at Bhattiprolu and jAmaravati in the Gnntur Districtn Paithana 
has yielded beads of burnt clay, lapis lazuli, agate, crystal, and came^n, 
cerrsL-cotta liguxines and moulds, pottery utensils, shell ornaments, Btc* 
lar objects as well as beads of onpti amethyst, ruby, and garnet were im- 
earthed at MaskiJ The finds at tCoijdapui included tecra-cotra figumies, 
ornaments of previous stones, gold, copper, ivory, shell, and baked clay to¬ 
gether wida a hoard of potin and lead coins of the Satavahana princes. The 
heads of some of these terra-cotta figudnes show realistic features and perfect 
modeUing. The styles of dressing and plaiting the hair are remarkable for 
their variety, and some of them ‘can stand comparison with the best painted 
head at AjantlV In the words of Dr. Vazdaai^ 'The pottcr^s craft, which is 
considered msignificant in these days, during the early period of Deccan! 
art occupied almost the same position as sculpture and paintings * From 
Bhattiproiu have been recovered beryl and crystal caskets contakiing 
predous stones, gold flowers, jewels, beads, ^sklai^ and twenty-four silver 
coins. At Amaravati was found a casket of pure gold in the form of a 
with an urnhrella on the top^ These show the quality of workmanship 
attaiued by the goldsmith and the jeweller of those days.^ 

A correct appreciadon of the culture of the age, howtii'er, will not be 
complete without some reference to the contemporary system of education 
and litcrarj^ development. It goes without saying that the Aryan teachers 
and missionaries brought with them into the Deccan their own literature and 
methods of instruction.^ By the third century b.c. the peoples of the Deccan 
had become so far familiar with the Br^imi script and the Prakrit language 
that A^oka used them &eely in his edicts which were intended to be read by 
them. Almost all the documents of the SaUvahauas and the WestcraKahatrapas 
are recorded in Pi^riL^ The elaborate sacrifices performed by Satakaim 11 
show that the contcniporary priests of the Deccan were well-versed in the 
Vedic literature. The Buddhist monks who commanded the devotion of the 
kings and peoples alike must have been equally learned in the law of the 
Buddha. The sculptures of Amaravatl and the paintings at Ajanta depicting 
stories and episodes from the life of the Great Buddha bear testimony 
to the spread of Buddhistic lore among the artisan ebsses of people. Such 
achievements point to the existence of some agency for the spread of know¬ 
ledge among the vatious strata of society. From the evidence of a somewhat 

* iifpojv of the Aitb. Depi, of H-E-IL the Niiam^s Domuiiuns, F. 1546. 1936^7 ajc. 
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later date jt may be iofcired that instmcriofi in secular and sacred learning 
was imparted to the pupils in the dfra^as of the Brahmans or the vSAdraj of 
the Buddhists and the Jains. It was mostly oral and the pupils had to memo¬ 
riae the lessons repeated by their tesw:hers* These teachers received grants of 
land for their maintenance and C 3 thcr munificent gifts from the rulers and 
well-to-do citizens; and the pupils repisid them by services of a domestic 
nature. Professions were normally her^tary, and so in most cases the boy 
was instructed by his father or some close relative who was himself an 
perienced artisan. A number of crafts and trades were organized into guilds 
and these too must have scr^'^ed the cause of education by maintaining some 
standard of rectitude and good workmanship. 

The Satavahana period was also productive of a few literary works of out¬ 
standing merit. There is the Kdta^lra^ written by Sarva\raTman, a minister of 
a Sa 4 ;avihana king, to enable his sovereign to acquire command over Sanskrit 
grammar within six months?. It enjoyed a great fame, replaced old grammars, 
and is even today much in use in Eastern Bengal and Kashmir. Gunadhya, 
said to be another minister of the same Satavahana prince, wrote the 
AatAd in Pai^^I Prakrit.* ft was the earliest coUectioia of wonderful talcs 
interwoven into the main story dealing with the adventures of a hero 
Naravahanadatta. In the opinion of Dhanapala, the author of TilaAaMa^'arl^ 
"Other Sanskrit IQitAdt are derived from it and by its side look like garments 
made of borrowed pieces^ The author of DafanTpa placed it next to the 
as another mine of material for dramadc writers. Govardhana 
cegarded Gurtadhya os the third of the epic mad, the first two being Valmiki 
and Vj'asa- Unfortunately this work has totally disappeared, and so far there 
seems no chance of its recovery. An idea of its contents, however, can be had 
from its three versions in Sanskrit, viz. Somadeva's KafkdsarifsJgnra^ Kshemen- 
dra^a and Budhasvixnin^s BfaAaiAs/Ad-IhAaSiijfgrahsu Prof. 

Felix Lacotc hold$ that 'the differences in the three versions enable us to a 
certain extent to restore the original* and that it was not a compilation without 
originality; it was an epic poem ivi 

It Is impossible to be definitely certain which Sitavihana was the king for 
whom Sarvavarman composed the Kdf^/ra, and to whom Gunidhya made 

^ ' PoifkJ u one of ihf nldcsc ; it id uKnticiiicd hf iht PfoAfitjptidfiia hj tbc side of MaKb- 

riibuT, of MflgtJhi ttnd of SaiiouMii, but It ti nor, by fjftf, fo wcJ! Jcnawi!i u the other Th«e’ (Trof, 
FcIue LacAftr, Ejt^ om 0^^ iks p. ^ S). SumAdevi tucoids in his Ko/Mruri/id^ors 

n legcficJ ihc of bodi tbc Ki/or^ und rbe While n S«uv£hdim kin^ 

was hflTbing- in the cDinpkaniy of hh wivea In a tank in hh gandm, be threw water al one of ihcm. Sbe 
asked bint nut tu ck> SU psiiM^a mam). Tbe king m hfook ihtf phrase maJaAoi'A fui a singte 

word iTieajiing rhem nr orux, and bcga.n tn tkraw tiuem *1: ber.Thcreupnn 

sbe laughed at his igdniancE of ihc plain^^ mirs of Saziskilt gtAtnirMt. ThcEi tbc king fdt asbanied 
AndcocLfrulied hit iriinisico. Gut^jkj-m ptimidsed ro uacH him gminmar tn six ycaiK while Sarra- 
vnnrum nndutook iq da so wilMn ais mcmths. 'Phe latecr piuduccd the Kdlaatra grammar witb 
lu^entstucaJ bdp and fulled his ixadcitikjnK. Gui:ia 4 ti^ retired to Ehe Vkbdhyaji forests. Here 
he Icarnl the PsNaci and wrote the in tbat Eanguage and piescnfod it ta tbc king. 
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over his BrhrfJta/kd. He is vcr7 likely the sdm.c one who in literary works 
bears par the naipc Sitav^na as well as Hak. His extremely brief 

rdgn of one year is perhaps a fact which may seem evidence against this 
identlficarion^ But the Pfurana assigns to him a rule of five years which 

probably includes the period of his administration as or viceroy 

during his faiheris lifetime. As a crown prince or royal rcprcscotative there 
was nothing to prevent him from taking a keen interest In literary pursuits. 

Hala himself is credited with the compUation of the Gdfid Saftasm\ This is 
an anthology of seven hundred verses m the Maharlshtri prakrit abounding 
in love sentiments and ironical expressions. This work was evidently in the 
mind of Bai^a when he referred to it as an immortal and refined repository 
of good sayings composed by SatavahanaJ It is an important work not only 
on its own account but also as showing the existence of a large mass of 
Prakrit liieraturc at the time when U was compiled. Most of that literature is 
now lost. From the commentators* notes it appears that the compositions 
of poets like Bodissa, ChuUuha, Amararaj, Kumarela, Makarandasena, and 
Sriiaja were freely drawn upon by Hala in making this literary collection.- 

The marriage of Hak formed the theme of another poem in Prakrit, called 
UJm ati Pari^a^ by an unknown author.^ 

The Nasik inscriprion dated in the nineteenth year of Pujumlyi II is com¬ 
posed in Prakrit prose indicating that this style of writing also cristed in that 
age. 

But compositions in Sanskrit were not lacking. Rudrad^an's Gimar 
inscription is in Sanskrit prose» ornate with figures of sound (^abdahaAdra) 
and of scn$e {arikdhnkdra). Nagarjima's writings composed about the close 
of the Sitavahana period were all m Sanskrit. 

Indeed the most outstanding personality of this age in the field of religion* 
philosophy and literature was the Buddhist saint Nag^unic Yet wc have no 
precise information about cither his life or his works. Jxrgcnds have grown SO 
thickly round him that he appears almost a mythical figure. In Chinese and 
indigenous writings he is depicted as a physician, an astrologer, a magician, 
the founder of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism, and above all an ex¬ 
pounder of the Smjojfdda. According to Yuan Chwang he spent the last years 
of his life at Po-io-mo-lo-kili under the prat nonage of a king styled *Sha-tO“ 
p*o-ha** i,c. SStavihana. A passage iit B^^^sHariho^karit^a shows that according 
to the seventh-cen tury traction a Satavahana, /Ae hrdef /jfe /Am was the 

friend of Nagarjuna, In his SsArJAAAa^ Nagarjuna himself mecitions a Satava- 
hana. But aU these references taken together do not give us any mformation 
beyond the mere fact that a certain Sitavahana was the contemporary of 
Nagarjuna. Since the names of Kanishka, Vasumitra, Aivaghosha, &c., occur 
in the writings ascribed to him^ it is very likely that he hved in the second 

^ I l£i croduclijfy vena, * Kdtii, S^krif Ufr^vtvrtf, pp. lij-j. 

* See vul. iil. 
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century and that his Satavahana friend was Yajfm Sn Saukactii or one of 
his sdtressorgj Polo-mo-Io-kiU may be identified with Sn-Parvata whidi, 
according to Taramth, the abode of Nagarjiina, That ^ri-Parvata was 
another name of Na^garjtmakofl<^ (in the Guo^ district) is established by an 
inscription discovered theie,^ Of the treatises composed by this Buddhist 
saint about two dozen have survived iu Chinese translations. Prajndparamifa 
Sastra^ M^m^kj^mika Sditra, Dpddata Nik^ Sasr/r^ S^yaiaptafh', and 
Sukr/&kAa are some of his uioie important works. A a 

and a E^araiftdkara have also been attributed to bim.^ 

Although the Andhra-Satavahana power disappeared from the Deccan, 
It left a rich legacy in art and letters* The wall paintings of Ajania, 
sculptures of jVnmravati, Bedsa and Kiric, and literary works of Gunidhya* 
Hala^ and Nigirjuna arc not small achievenicnts* 

^ Wjittcis, Oji CAmw^ icc ii, HariAsfkarjti, Fng. Tism. Q>wdl and Thumsi, 

p. If iJffqfHrmff-Tja^ lotrD., pp. XX-Kxi; M, XT| ^ «nd xyX 

- S:n,zz.In*,NQ.7. 
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THE VAkATAKAS 

CHKONOLOGY 

C hkonology and geography arc the two eyes of histoty; let us there- 
fore first proceed to determine the chronology of the Vakatakss^ with¬ 
out which no ordndy narration of their history is possible. There is, 

however, very little conclusive evidence on which to base this important 
investigation. 

It has been recently argued that the confused state of our infonnatiOQ 
regarding the Vakitaka chronology can be solved by using our knowled^ of 
the Chedi era as a sort of magic wand.' It is contended that the Chedi era 
of A.D. 24S-9 was initiated by the Vakatakas to commemorate the accession of 
the founder of their house, Vindhyaiakti. No pbusiblc case can be made out 
in support of this theory. The most convincing evidence to prove that it 
the Vakatakas who began the Qiedi eta would be to show that they used It 
themselves in their own official records- In support of tl^ contention it is 
argued that the Bhita seal of the (Vafca)taka Maharajadhiraja (Pcayarasc^) 
is dated in the year 37 of this era, that he has used it oa a coin of his, which 
is said to have been issued in the 76th year of the Chedi era, and ffiat his 
successor Rudrasena I has abo used it on some of his coins, which were 
issued in the Chedi year 100. The arguments advanced to support the above 
contentions ate very flimsy and do not bear any minute scrutiny. As to the 
Bhira seal being dated in the jyth year of the Chedi era, it may be pointed 
out that seals ate normally not dated at aU. The seal in question is, however, 
fragmentary; it merely refers to a king of kings (Maharadhiriia). witfuad 
Saving his proptr name \u u/A There is thus no evidence for ascribing it to 
Pravarasena 1. iVnd even supposing that we do so for the sake of argumen^ 
it has to be pointed out that it does not bear the date 37 J the peculiarly shaped 
branchy of the tree on the seal were in feet mistaken for the symbob for 

30 and 7.^ 1 • j • 

The theory that the coins of Pravarasena and Rudrasena 1 were issued in 

the ye^ 76 and loo respectively of the Chedi era is equally unrembk. 
Pra^vatasena I isaued no coins at all as far as we know^ and the same js e 
case with rtgatd to Rudrasena L The coins attributed to PraLvarasena I are 
really thf>se of a ruicr named Vicasreaa, who ruled to the south of hlathura+ 
Had they been issued by PraTraiasena 1 * they should surely have been fotind 
within his kingdom, and not far away from it in the Ivlathura region* As it 

^ History of loft-n : Pii in ba [mpet: The Gccualj^ uvl thcOifmQlDgy cHc 

VSkitnkM, in jTJf^ Mjy, 11^4 ff*. tigufil Iha the eta was by Pravia™ I m A.D, 14 ^ to 

Comnietnotvtc hb aMUBaptuu! of die titk samraf after ihc fourth boM-aacnocEv 
* Sir R. Bum in JIM. liT, 1691 .Vickir ia/Ni/. v, p. 1 ja- 
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is, not a single coin of this type is foutid in the AtadhyiL Ptadeshfl, the centre 
of the Vikataka kingdom. And finidly, what is most important, these coins 
have no dates at all. What have been taken to be the symbob for the numexab 
70 and 6 arc actually merely parts of the palm-tree/ Co'ms attributed to 
Rudiasexia I u ere issued at least yoo years before his time by some ruler of 
Kaus^bi. They bear no name or date w^hatsoever; portions of Dharma- 
chakra and Triratna syrnbob wTre wtongiy supprjKsed to stand for the letters 
Rudra and the symbol for the numeral 100/ It may be also pointed out that 
these scHcalied coins of Rudrasena are never found outside Kausambi any¬ 
where within the home-provinces of the Vakataka kingdom. 

Nor h there any force in the argument that the Vikatakas must have 
started the Oiedi era because it is supposed to have been used by their 
feudatories* the Magha rulers of KaniambT, This assumption that the 
Mag has were using the Chedi era leads us in fact to impossible condusionsp 
Recent discoveries have shown that these kings were mlinig over South 
Kosala also (Rewa State and Bundclkhand)* The assumption ^at they were 
using the Qiedi eta leads to the conclusion that kings Vaisravaqa and 
Bhimavarman were ruling at KauSambl and in South Ko^ala from 555 

to 577. Why then do they nor figure in the Allahabad inscription of Samudia- 
gupta among the kings subdued or overthrown by that mighty conqueror? 
These kings issued a copious cuctency; the Guptas are not known to have 
permitted any feudatory to have his own independent coinage^ They could 
not therefore have been their contemporaries. Therefore the eta used by them 
cannot have been the Chedi era. 

The theory then that the Vakitakas Initiated the Chedi era docs not bear 
dose examination. There is no evidence to show that they have used it on 
any seals or coins. There is further another fart almost fatal to thb theory'. 
The Vakatakas officially issued a large number of charters^ but none of these 
used the Chedi or any other era; they are all dated in the regnal years of the 
kings issuing them. If the Vakitakas were the founders of the Chedi era, if 
they used it on their coins and even on their seals, is it not very strange that 
they should have uniformly and consistently avoided its use in their owo 
official charters, which were intended to be referred to as deeds of titles as 
long as the sun and the moon endured It is true that the Vakatokas rose 
to power mthin a few years of the beginning of the Chedi era* but there is 
as yet no evidence to connect them with it. We have to solve the problems 

* AltclDir in Wdr, 153. 

^ r«i hv iizguc^ ihat ft dvnul)' stam An m n«d not ncois^siLiiJy tuc it, and refers to the 
SfltmTihuiu wbu did oot use the ^aka ua begun them 26}. Tbe argument hu m 

Fcifcu, (ot itU ecrtaiii dw ihc SAtavAhiinjiA did nw bi4m era. It wu tuoie tha^n a dibaiiEAnct 

jauM after the coliipfe of ihe SfltaTiUiflfULii that popubT fwey eQnncctcd these rukn Wich the Ag^a 
era. Argument FnivataietiA I tnUit hive ^turted &n m because he took the deb 

cmpcfTCir {soMr^} has not mueb eiidcntkl force; Maulfhark CIi4|u]iya, and Rfahtratu^l kingA 
who took tbc tick of Emptfur, did out initEiiE ai^ cehs. 
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of Vakataica chronology without the assistance which such evidence, had it 
existed, might have aflbrdcd. 

The marriage of princess Prabhabanguptaj a daughter of the Gupta 
emperor Chandragupta II (r* A.o. 375 to 414J, with Rudrasena U, the sixth 
king of the Vakiitaka dynasty, supplies the only rdiahle clue in detcximiimg 
its chionoJogy. Rudrasena n died young and there is dear evidence to show 
that his wife relied upon the assistance of her illustrious ftthcr during the 
ttying years of a long regency which terminated in A-d. 410^ when her 
surviving son Fravarasena 11 became old enough to take the reins of admioi- 
stration into his owo hands. The hirth of this prince may be placed in 
f, A.D* 5^ during the short reign of his father Rudrasena O, f. a.d. jBj to 
31^* The father of Rudrasena U. PrithvisheM I, had a successful reign, which 
ma y be placed during the years f* ArD, 360 to 585* An expression used in 
connexion with this king shows that the Vaki^aka dynasty had been mling 
prosperously for about a century before hisaccesriorL' We may place its rise 
to power in c. a.d_ a 5 o. The founder of the dynasty. Vmdhya^akri^ therefore 
probably ruJed from a.d. ijj or 130 to 173, His son and successor^ 
Pravarasena I, is identical with King Pravlta of the which credit him 

wdth a long mk of sixty years.* There is sufficient evidence to show that the 
various statements which the Purd^ make about this ruler art subsMtially 
correct \ we can therefore accept the Pautanic tradition and assume that he 
ruled for sixty years, from f* ay 5 Sil* Gautanuputta, the eldest son 
of Pravarasena I, died before the long reign of his fadier came to an end; 
the latter therefore was succeeded by bis grandson Rudiasena 1 , who may 
be presumed to have ruled from A.D. 33 y to 360. We have already stated that 
Rudrasena^s son and grandson, PtitrivIsheiM I and Rudrasena 11, ruled from 
A A.D. 360 to 385 and 383 to 59Q respectively* Then followed the regency of 
Prabhavatigupta, the queen dowager, from c, a-d. 390 to 410, at the end 
of which her surviving son Pravarasena II assumed the full tesponsihility of 
administration. It may, however, be pointed out that tbc periods assigned to 
each of these six reigns are only tentative and it is not unlikely that fiitiim 
discoveries may lead to modifications, but these will not in any case be con¬ 
siderable. The chronology of the successor^ of Pravarasena IT will be dis¬ 
cussed later in the course of our account of their reigns. 

Pkla, H/, in, 160 , *Wbo had SOfia and giMdsoCW lining and (ddncititw) tmploTKJflts of scFT^EcJgnt^ 
Cansiftting ■of army' trramiry, i^nMinuiDlljdy prcapfitil^ *ad sncttaEang far a hundicd ycm « 

FBi^ttcr, rijCA ja. 
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THE HOME OF THE VAKATAKAS 

S EVERAL problems connected witli early Vakataka historj' would be 
satisfactoiily solved if we could determine dieix original home and the 
scene of their early military activity< Unfortunately we are not yet able 
to do so with definite ceminty. The fo nration of the name Vakltaka suggests 
that the family originally hailed from a place called Vakia or Vakatt, but 
there is as yet no certain knowledge concerning the whereabouts of this place. 
Dr. Jayaswal has suggested that the Vaksmkas were inhabitants of 
Bundelkhand and haded from the village of Bijaui-Bagat, situated in the 
Tahrauli Tehsil of the former Orchha state, about six miles cast of Chiiagaon 
in the Jhansi District,’ The obvious phonetic resemblance between Vakata 
and Bagat lends plausibility to this suggestion, and Dr. Jayaswal has adduced 
three more arguments to suppiort it. 

1. There is a pi Hat at Duicha, four miles south of Jaso in Bundelkhand, 
with the inscription Vakataklnarn, accompanied by a wheel, showing that 
the wheel was the insignia of the Vakatakas and that they weft ruling in 
Bundelkhand at the time when the pillar was set up, 

2. The Kilakik country with which the PurS^f connect the earliest 
Vakataka ruler, Vindhyaiakti, is the territory diained by the river of the 
same name in Punna State in Bundelkhand, 

j. Nachna, where the inscription of Vyaghradeva, a feudatory' of the 
VaMtaka king Prithvishena, has been found, is also in Bundelkhand and is 
to be identified with rbanaka , which figures as a Vakataka capital in the 
days of Pravarasena I.^ 

All the above arguments are unconvincing. A glance at the fecsimile of the 
inscription on the Duieha pillar, as published by Jayaswal himself, shows 
that it cannot possibly be read as Vakatakanaro-J The state that 

VindhyaSakti came after the Kilakila kings, and did not come from K i lak i ta 
territory- To identify Nachna with Chaika is questionable; if it was indeed 
a Vakitaka capital, how can wc explain the presence of a feudatory ruler 
at the same place as his sovereign ? It is important to note that we have no 
records of the early Vakatakas in Bundelkhand. This would be rather difficult 
to explain if their original home was actually at Bijaur-B 5 ^t. 

The phonetic resemblance of Bijaur-Bagat with Vakata is very striking. It 
would have supplied very strong evidence for placing the home of the 
Vakatakas at that place, had we not come across a Vakitaka householder in 
a third-century votive inscription at Amiaod* in Andhra country. It is vc^ 
improbable, though not impossible, that a householder from Bijaur-Bagat in 

< Jaysawil, HiltrO India, a.d. i jo-j jq, pp. 66 “fi 9 anti App, A, * IMd, 

* The reading is cLcarij' nthich OtmiQi be Intcrpictcd, 

* . + - HI, 1S7, 
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Bundi^lkhand should have gone to distant Amtaoti to make a votive dona’ 
It is mote likely that the place Vakata may have been nearer to Amtaoti, 
somewhere in the Eastern Deccan, rather than to the north of the Vindhyas. 
It cannot, however, be identified in our present state of knowledge, and wc 
must await further discoveries, 

Whatever may have been the home of die Vikatakas, the sphere of their 
early military activity seems to have been rather in the Western than in the 
Eastern Deccan, The name of the founder of the frmily, Vmdhya^akti, 
obviously suggests that his early military exploits resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of his rule over a portion of the Vindhya territory. Purika, which was 
one of the early Vakataka capitals,' eventually gave its name to a province 
which has been coupled with Da^arija by the Bfikatiamkiia* and mentioned 
along with Vidarbha and Asmaka by the Mdrka^a Putdita.* Nay. the 
Pfirdfias place Vindhyaiakd himself among the kings of Vidi^a in Eastern 
Mahva. The nucleus of the original Vakataka principality must therefote 
have been somewhere in the eastern Madhya Pradesha or in Bcrar, and the 
exploit of Vindhyasakti must have consisted in incorporating in it a portion 
of the Eastern Mahva after crossing the Vindhyan passes. 


* Fki^Tcr. DK>i, 


* idY, lOL 
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RULERS OF THE DYNASTY 


V^indbyaiakfi 

t. A.D. 2S5-7J 

I N the third quarttr of the third century a.d.j when the Vakataka^ tose to 
power, poIidcaJ conditions were favourable for the rise of a central and 
powctfiil state in the Deccan. The Satavahanas, who \md been ruling over 
the Deccan* had fallen, and none among the new states which had subse¬ 
quently risen to power in the territories they had dominated had shown the 
capacity to take over their imperial responsibilities. The Ikshvakus had 
carved out a kingdom for themselves tn a portion of the Andhra country, 
but they were not able to extend their rule much to the tsorth of the Krishm. 
The Chutu Satakarols of Mysore were mere loc^ chiefs* who had neither the 
ability nor the resources to rise to the imperial position. In the Northern 
Konkan* the Abhiras had founded a principality and had for a short time 
succeeded in ousting the Western Kshatrapas from thdr capital. Thcy^ how¬ 
ever* soon sank into insignificance and abandoned any effort to expand over 
the Deccan. The Western Kshatraps had once defeated the Satavahanas and 
had annexed a part of the Deccan to their kingdom; but durlDg the latter half 
of the third century their power too was on the decline, and they had lost 
all hope of controlling the poliricG or the destinies of Southern India. In 
Northern India, the Nagas of the Uttara Pradesha and the republics of 
Rajputana and the Punjab had reasserted their independence and repudiated 
the Kusbaria supremacy. Their intercsr was, however, confined to thdr ow^n 
homelands^ and they had no ambition to bring the Deccan under their 
begemony. The politiatl situation was thus quite favourable for an adventnr^ 
ous chief to attempt to found a new house, which might eventually take the 
place of the great Satavahanas as the paramount power of Southern India. 

Vindhyaiakti, the founder of the Vakataka family, undertook this enter¬ 
prise in about a.d. i j A$ with the founders of many other dynasties* we do 
not possess much information about him personally. It is an irony of fate that 

’ Tbc tbEDtr Huii [He EhinihraNij^ oCBundcikh&nd hdd founded snctnpiiu emhfikcln^ 
PttdabA nod Ccnttal ar Eaitetn dming r. A.D. X fco-3 jo U aJiogCciiixiinfDiiwW The Bharaii™ 

wuc dif Naga ndEfB l^^dcniTaii Hear Cwtliior and iJieir Idi^j^dtn ttcVEit induded inj pajt uf the 
rwi^n. It it doubtful whcihet Vlfiaena, who is tdjd to ht7e founded tbn cmpli% wu a N%a 
ruler at alL HJa coin* arc fwind oniy in ibe nofthEni Uttara Piadeaha ami neat? ia ihc Afadhya 
Fndsha and Cenpsl or Eaetem U.P.; thia Uet abowl cbai die Dercail was nence: mduded in ihli 
kingdoiTL 

’ For thf dctermlnaiJDii of this date, kc pp^ i! t ff. F&J'i ticw that VlndhyBdakd asserted 
indEpendenee in r. aje>. iSj tltef the death of GautamlFKicra Vsjikiri Sltakaivi pte^supposca thac 
be asgnoifd the tiifc of for wtlieh in fct there is no CThkfWC; die Ajanm reroid 

gives Him DO xegal dtk at ill. 
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even his desccnciaiits should have usually omitted his name from the genealogy 
of the house. He is mentioned only in the Ajants record as the founder of the 
family;' all the copper plates of the house begin the family genealogy with 
his illustrious soOi emperor Pravarasena [. At one time, theteforc, even the 
historic existence of Vindhyaiakti was doubted by some scholars. There is, 
however, no longer any doubt that it was in fact Vindhyaiahti who first 
carved out the Vihataka principality somewhere in the western Madhya 
Pradesha. The Ptirdi^f, like the Ajanta record, expressly mention him as the 
founder of the family and the father of the illustrious emperor Pravarasena L“ 
His name is omitted'in the genealogy of the Vakataka copper plates, probably 
because throughout his life he was a mere general and was never consecrated 
to kingship by any formal religious coronation. The draft of the Vakataka 
charters was determined in the reign of Pravarasena D, and it is but natura 
that be should have started the genealogy with his namesake Pravarasena I, 
who indeed first raised the family to an imdisputed imperial position in the 

Deccan. . 

VindhyaJakti was a Brahman of Vishnuvriddlia This was not, how¬ 

ever, the' first time that Brahmans had exchanged sacrificial implements for 
weapons of war. The Sungas. the Karivas, and the Satavahanas had done the 
same a few centuries earlier and the Kadambas were soon to emulate the 
example of the Vakatakas. Whether personal ambition alone was the guiding 
motive of Vindhyaiakti, or whether he desired to found a purely Hindu state 
in order to encourage the Vedic or the Brahmaruc faith and practices, we 

simply do not know. r. . ■ 

It was somewhere in Berar or in the western Madhya Pradesha that 
Vindhya^akti first carved out a small principality. His capital Purika was 
certainly situated somewhere in this prt of the country, but has not yet been 
identified. Probably Vindhyaiiakti was originally a local officer or znmiaddr, 
who gradually increased hia sphere of influence, taking advantage of the 
absence of any strong central power. No specific exploits of his arc. however, 
known. It is unfortunate that the Ajanta record, while growing eloquent over 
the bravery of this rulcc, which, we arc told, extorted the admiration of gods 
and made him theoriSamme and hero of his family, should have k<jpt us in the 
dark about the names of the enemies defeated or the Kaitories annexed by 
him. His name Vindhyaiakti, however, suggests that his military activities 
resulted in giving him control over a portion of the Vlndhyan territory. The 
Ptffditas mendon him among the kings of Vidiss, the capital of Eastern 
Malwa. We may therefore safely conclude that the warlike achievements of 
Vindhyaiakd resulted in the annexation of the districts of Betul and [tarsi 

' Vakafskn JmoTiptioii in dut A'H', t'to. 1*- . i. , i 

’ The identity of the V!ndii)ii*fcti of die n^th the fu(er of the mne name m ihc A|in& 

fccnid tne fim poinHd out by I7r. Bh«i Dajk but di.iiibtEd by BuWer. It Is now ewptcd by *U, 
Tbt giTE PravIrK u the nime of the son of Vmdhyalikti; be is obviouity die same w die 

^ jmcnptinflS- 
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and Hoshangabad to his kingdom, which probably compfiscd a portion of 
Berar only in the beginning. The districts annexed by Vindhyaiakti w^ece a 
kind of no-man^s-land in his timcj and he had pfobably to encounter no 
gcriDiis opposition diicing his career of expansion. Vkidhyasakti, however, 
did not, it would seem, assume any regal rides during bis lifedmc and re¬ 
ceived no formal religious consecration. His achievements were soon com¬ 
pletely eclipsed by the more glorious exploits of his illustrious son. His name 
therefore was omitted from the genealogy of the family, when it was first 
formally set out and written down i a 3 years after hb death. 

In spite of his military preoccupations^ Vmdliyaiakti retained the Brah- 
manic tcaits in his character. We are told that he was always anxious to 
undertake meritorious religious works, probably of the nature of the perform¬ 
ance of sacrihees, the constmerion of temples, Wells, and and the 

endowments of schools and colleges. He ruled for about twenty years and 
we may place the end of his reign in r. A*D. lyy. 

The Emperor Pravarasena / 

f. A.D. Z7j-i5j 

Vindhyasakti was succeeded by his son Pnvarasena I in r. A*t>, 275* The 
Puranic tradition, which is unanimons in crediting him with a long reign 
of sixty years, seems to be well founded, fie performed as many as four 
horse-sacrifices, which we may legidmatdy suppose marked the ends of four 
long campaign^. He alone among the Vakataka mlcrs is given the title of 
lamrdf^ emperor^ and it is but reasonable to assume that tbi^ could have been 
earned only by a long and successful military career. And finally wc have 
to note that he was succeeded not by his eldest son but by a grandson: this 
happens only when a king has a very long ndgn. Wc can therefore accept 
the Puranic statement and credit Pravarasena I with the long rtign of sixtj’ 
years assigned to him, which terminated in r* A,i>. 533 - 

According to inscdptional evidence Piavaiasciia 1 was one of the great 
rulers of India, although his political achievements arc but imperfectly known 
to us. The composers of the Ffirdms and the drafters of copper pktc charters 
w^cre more anxious to enumerate his numerous Vcdic sacrifices than to specify 
the various exploits which justified his assiimprion of the imperial possrion 
and the performance of as many as four horse-sacriJices. The historian can 
therefore offer only a few probable suggestions about the nmin incidents in 
his long career. 

Since Pravarasena I is the only Yakataka ruler who assumed die title of 
emperor, wc may preaume that most of the territories induded tn the 
Vakataka empire were in fret annexed by him, with the exception of those 
districts whirfi are definitely known to have been added to It in later times. ^ 

* C.g- Kuntaii or Soutiiciii Miimrashtra, which U known to hare been CQficpicrcd by Vindhya 
Efu cf the Baiim branch. 
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In his £atherms time his pimdpality consisted of a fcw districts in the western 
Madhya Pradesha and in Bemr. At the end of his career the Vakataka empire 
included the whole of the Madhya Pradesha and Berar^ Malwa, Northern 
Mahar^htra* a considerable portion of the modem Hyderabad State, and 
portions of South Ko^ala or Chhattisgarh. 

It will thus be seen that Pravarasena increased his patrimony nearly tenfold 
by his military achievements. It is really unfortunate that we should not 
know cither their chronological order or the names of most of the kings 
overcome by him . After the downfall of the Satavahana dynasty the territory 
previously under its sway was parcelled out among the numerous district and 
provincial officers of the defunct empire, who eventually established their 
own local small kingdoms. An ambitious and resourceful military leader like 
Pravarasena "would not have found it very difficult to conquer them or to 
compel them to accept his overlordship. 

At the outset of his career Pravarasena turned his attention to the south 
and south-east and added northern Maharashpra, portions of the modem 
Hyderabad State, and the eastern districts of the Madhya Pradesha to his 
kingdom. The findspots of inscriptions and the names of the villages donated 
in some of them ma^e it quite dear that this block of territory continued to 
form part of the Vakataka kingdom down to the end of its cristence* There 
is some uncertainty as to the predse territories in Hydecabad State which 
were included in the Vakataka empire^ There is no doubt that its MarathJ- 
speaking districts were part of the Vakataka dominions.* It sccnis not ini' 
probable, however, that most of Hyderabad State was included tn the 
Vakataka empite. TTie Kadamha kingdom of Karnatak is not known to have 
included any territory to the north of the Krishna. The $arue is the case with 
regard to the PaMava kingdom of Kandu. It is therefore but narural to assume 
that the Vakafaka empire, which is definiiely known to have included the 
Marathbspeaking districtB of Hyderabad State^. must have abo incorporated 
all the territories to the north of the Krishna. This view gets further support 
from a tradition recorded in of a daughter of King 

Chandragupta named Chandrsvad having offcicd a garland of jasmine 
flowers every day to the god Malh karfutia at Sri^aila.^ Chandravati may have 
been the pre-tnarriage name of Queen Prahhavatigupta, the daughter of 
Chandragupta 11 and the wife of Rudrasena U; and if she daily offered a 
garland to Mahikarjuna at Sdialla, the /ic/Aj may ^ well have been situated 
in the Vakimka empire. In that case all the terrirocy right up to Kamul 
Distrirt must have been included in the V^ataka sphere of inSuence, even 
if not actually under Vakataka administration. The quesdon regarding the 
£ 3 cact southern boundary of the Vakitoka kingdom can, however, be satis^ 
factorily solved only by future archaeological discoveries in Hyderabad State. 

* There aic several Valcaialits iracriperans It Ajinta in the Autangabid District, aztd the Basim 
plates of po-iiE a vIIIh^ in ibc Nindcr Discttcc * (ot x ji4“^ W P- S'*- 
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With his tesources considccably augnKHted by the absorption of extensive 
territoties in the south, Piavsiaserm he^n to look for fresh adventures. A 
golden opportunity for further expansion presented itself to him as the result 
of a revolution in the kingdom of the Western Kshatrapas of Gnjarat and 
Kathiau^ar, which pur an end to the career of the house of Chashtana and 
placed on the throne a new niler named Audrasiihha 11. The revolution was 
not a peaceful one: it was attended by bitter intemedne fighting, which 
rendered life and property unsafe at the capital, inducing the dtizens to bury 
their valuables and flee for safety.* Rudrasbnha, however, soon recured 
effective control over the capital and we find him and his son ruling the 
Kshatiapa kingdom down to e. j j a. 

Neither Rudrasimha II nor his son Ya^odaman H, however, assume the 
title of makikihatrapa like their predecessors. Both of them are content with 
the lower title Kshatrapa^ which at this rime indicated a suboedinate or 
feudatorv status. Some scholars hold that the imposition of Sassanian over- 
loidship was responsible for these two rulers remaining content with the 
feudatori' status. This view docs not seem to be correct. The Sassanian 
emperor Narsch, who ruled from a.d. agj to 503, was sign^y defeated hy 
the Roman emperor Galerius, to whom he had to cede cstensive territories in 
order to recover his family, which bad fallen into the hands of the conqueror. 
Natsch therefore was not in a position to help Rudrasimha 11 in his effort to 
oust Bhartcidaman. His successor Hormuzd II had only a short reign of 
seven years (a.o. joj-io), and is not known to have undertaken any expedi¬ 
tion in the cast. The nest ruler. Shapflr II, was a baby of less than a year at 
the time of his accession in A.D. j 10, and so the Sassanians were not in a posi¬ 
tion to take any effective part in Kshatiapa politics down to e. a-d. $30. The 
Sassanian over lordship therefore docs not seem to have been the cause for 
the reduction of the status of Rudrasimha II and his son Yasodaman to that 
of mere Kshaiiapas. 

Though there is no direct evidence, it seems almost certain that the 
imperialism of the Vakataka emperor Pravarasena I was resfmnsihle for the 
Western Kshatiapas being reduced to feudatory status durii^ the period 
A,D. 504 to } ja. hlis father VindhyaSakd had already annexed part of Malwa 
to his prind^ty before a.d. 273, and Pravarasena must have been on the 
lookout for a pretext to extend his sphere of influence over Gujarat as wed. 
An opportunity presented itsdf to him when in t. J04 Rudrasimha tried to 
oust the rdgning monarch Bhartadaman and secure the throne for himself. 
Pravarasena must have followed the age-old imperial policy of supportbg the 
claims of an upstart agai at the legitimate ruling sovereign, and therefore 
helped Rudrasimha in his efforts to dethrone Bhartfidaman. In return for this 
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help, Rudrasiihha agreed to be comeni with the feudatory titk <i£ KthaJrapa, 
to tenouocc the title imJidkskattaptt (which ifldicatccl ao independent status 
at this time), and to acknowledge hiniself a vassal of the Vakateka overlord. 
The armies of Pravatasena must have taken an active part in putting Rudta- 
simha on the Kshattapa throne. When his position had become secure, they 
may have retired to their own countiy. It is likely that Pravatasena got 
Western Malwa in return for his help. He must also have received occasional 
tributes in cash. Most of the coins in the big hoard of 63 j Kshatcapa coins 
found at Sonpur in the Chhindwada District of Madhya Piadesha in the heart 
of the Vikitaka kingdom might odginaUy have come as part of die tributes 
paid to the empenir Pravatasena 1 by his feudatories Rudrasimha II and 
Yasodaman II. Only three coins of this hoard belonged to Maha^hatrapa 
Rudrasena m, who came to the throne after .\.D. 34*; they might have 
cofflc bv way of trade/ 

The history of the Eastern Deccan during the reign of Pravatasena is 
imperfectly known. The Ikshvako dynastj' had come to an end by f. a.d. 27 j . 
The Salahkyayana dynasty rose into importance only after r. a.d. 323. The 
Nalas of Chhattisgarh and fiastar began their career a little later still. During 
the latter part of the reign of Pravatasena there was thus no strong power in 
the .Andhra counm' and Chhattisgarh, and it is quite likely tliat the Vakataka 
ruler may have brought this territory under his sphere of influence. The 
may perhaps have been the case with Baghdkhand. The Vakataka 
suptcimi^ over these districts did not last long, for soon after the dsath of 
Piavarasena we find independent kings like Mahendra of ICosala, Vyaghra-. 
raja of Mahakantara, Kubera of Devarashtta, and Mabendragiri of Pishtapnri 

r illin g over most of diis territory. r j- 

The patrimony which Pcavarasena had inhririted incladed only a few dis- 
tricts; he expanded it into an empire which covered practically the whole of 
the Deccan between the rivets Narmada and Krishna. The northern Maha¬ 
rashtra, Becar, the Madhya Pradesha and Hyderabad State were certainly 
included in his empire. His sphere of influence e.xtcnded over Malwa and 
Gujarat, Andhradda and southern Ko$ala. He gave to the Deccan the 
political unity which it had lost $incc the downtoil of the SatavahanaSj and 
welded it into a powerful state whose strength and resources were much 
greater than those of any other contemporary kingdom, whether in the north 
(jf tljg south. It was but natural that he should have assumed the imperial title 
samrdf, emperor, to which no contemporary of his is known to have laid 
a ckim. 

' 19J7, N.S., pp. 9J-99. Tbe tccoaat of this ittponant boud given by Mr. Aelw^s 
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Fravaifasena belonged to an orthodox Brahman family and was a staunch 
follower of the Vedic religiotip He performed a number of Vedic sacrifices. 
Of these, Agnishtoma, Aptoryama, Ukthya, Sbod^hi, and Ariritra were 
the nonr^ varieties of the Soma sacrifice, which was so popular in the Vedic 
age. Pravarasctia must have cdcbtatcd these several rimes through his odiclaJ 
priests. He i$ stated to have pctfomied the famous hoti^-sacrifice four times; 
probably he performed it at the end of each of hj$ four memorable cam¬ 
paigns, which finally resulted in his scciiring the ovedordship over the whole 
of ^e Deccan. 

At the end of his carecx, when he had become the most powerful sovereign 
in India, Pravarasena cckfarated the Vijapeya sacrifice and formally a^siimcd 
the dtle of samraf or emperor. Being a Brahman by caste, he was not eligible 
to offer the Rajasuya Bacrificc, which Kshatriya kings alone could caoy out 
to celebrate their universal sovereignty* He therefon: performed the Vajapeya 
sacriEce, which according to the sacred texts is a samra/supa^ celebrated at 
the consecration of a king to the dignity of paramount sovereign. The 
Bphaspati sacrifice^ which also was perfonned hy the empetorj was probably 
a sequel to this Vajapeya sacrifice. This emperor was eligible to perform it 
because he was a Biihman by caste. 

We have stated above that Pravarasena I was the most powecEul ruler of 
the time and that he had brought practically the whole of the Deccan under 
his sovereignty. Some recent writers indeed have credited him with much 
more entcnsive conquests^ and have declared that he was the lord paramount 
of the whole of India. Suchi however, was not the case. The theory that he 
controlled Southcca India through one of his sons, who founded the Andhra- 
bhritya or Pallava dynasty is a mere hypothesis that has yet to be proved. 
The view that he conquered the Uttara Pradesha and drove out the Kushanas 
into Afghanistan is based upon the assumption that the coins of Vlrasenap 
which arc found in the upper Uttara Pradesha, are really the coins of 
Pmvarastna. But this is not the case.^ What Jayaswal takes to be the letter 
Pra in the left-hand lower comer of the coin is r^y a part of the Nandipada 
symboL What he takes to be the symbols for 76 are parts of the symbol tree 
within the railing.^ The coins in question were issued by Virasena and not by 
Pravarasena. And even if we assume for the sake of argument that Pravara- 
sena I of the Vakltaka dynasty ts^sued them, we cannot explain w hy they 
should be found only In the northern Uttara Pradesha and never in the 
Madhya Piadesha and Berar^ w'hich were the home provinces of the Vikitaka 
empire. There is no evidence whatsoever to prove that Pravarasena I had 
conquered the Punjab and driven out the Kushanas Into Afghanistan* Even 
the coins of Virasena are found but very rarely in the Punjab. Jayasw^’s 
theory is based upon the assumption that it w^as the pressure of Pravarasena 
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Tsfhich induced tht Kushicms to ictept willinj^ly the overlordship of the 
SassaiUMis duiiiig the first decade of the fourth century a.d. There is, in £ict, 
no shred of evidence whatsoever to support this view. The Sassankns had 
conquered the Kusbanas and imposed their suzerainty upon theto as early 
as r. A»D. 150, when Pravarasena was probably not even boro. Further there 
IS no evidence to show that the Koshamis wekoTued the Sassanian save- 
leignty as a means of prescrylng their kingdom in India against the pressure 
of any indigenous power. They had to accept it as the natural corollary of 
a defeat in the battlefield. The theory therefore that Pravarasena 1 was lord 
paramount of the whole of India cannot be accepted. He was, however, lord 
paramount of the Deccan and ruled a kingdom much more extensive than 
that of any of his contemporaries* This was itself a great achievement and 
fully justified his assumption of the title jamrdf or emperor. 

According to the Pravarasena had four sons, all of whom became 

kings in the course of time. This statement suggests a division of the empire 
after their father's death, a division which must have wuikened the power of 
the Vakitaka dynasty* As the kingdom began to expand by the addidons of 
new temtoides, Pravarasena may well have appointed bis sons as viceroys 
over the different provinces of his empire ^ and these would then have become 
independent kings at his death. 

Of the four sons of Pravarasena I, GautamJputia was the eldest. He, how¬ 
ever, ruled only as crown prince, for he predeceased his father;^ the latter 
was succeeded by Gautamiputra's son Rudrasena IL Sarvasena was another 
son of Pravarasena, whose name has become known to us very recendyA He 
was the viceroy ruling over Southern Bcrar and the north-western districts 
of Hyderabad State* He eventually founded a branch dynasty at Vatsagulma 
or Basim, which continued to flourish down to the end of the fifth century A. D. 

The names of the remaining two sons of Pravarasena are not so far known 
to us: nor do we know where they ruled as viceroys. It is possible that their 
territories may have been somewhere in the eastern parts of the empire, 
possibly in the Kofala and Andhra country; there is, however, no definite 
information on the pointh If is very likely that these branches had a short 
career cither because they were absorbed in the parent line or because the 

^ It hA$ bccti v.rgvied thit GuyufiupotEB VHibi£hvAf2k, whose sed hu been foumi 11 Bhita, 
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larid$ concerned were eventually ’wrested from the Vlfcatakas- The main 
branch coadnued to rule in Northetn Berarj Bombay MaMrashna, and mo&c 
of the districts of the Madhya Ftade^ha, * 

Rtidras^a I 

(f. A.n. 

According to the chronology already esplained^ Rudrasena I succeeded his 
grandfather Pravarasem I in r, a.d. 3 3 3 . The Vakataka records give the name 
of Rudrasena's father GautamJputra in the family genealogy, but do not attach 
any regal dtlc whatsoever to hb name. It is therefore clear that he did not 
become a king^ but wa^ merely a sub-king or viceroy to the end of his life. 
Gautamipuira^s death before that of his father need not cause us any surprise, 
for the latter had an unusually long reign of sixty years. Pravazasena must 
obviously have been an octogenarian at the time of hi$ death; and his grand¬ 
son Rudrasena, who succeeded him, may thus well have been at least thirty 
at the time of bis accession^ 

The VSkataka records usually introduce the Bhlia^iva king Bhavanaga in 
the family genealogy as the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena L In Indian 
dynastic genealogies a matemaJ gran^laihef is introduced cither when his 
kingdom happens to be inherited by his daughter's son or when he happens 
to have afforded material assistance to his grandson at a critical period. It is 
now dehnitcly proved that Bhavanaga belonged to the Naga dynasty of 
Padmavari in the former Gwalior State. Rudrasena did not inherit this 
kingdom after Bhavanaga; it passed on to his son Ganapadnaga, Bhavanaga 
thus appears to have been introduced into the Vakataka gen^ogy because 
he afforded some valuable assUtance to his grandson Rudrasena 1 , 

What this assistance was and when and why it had to be offered is not yet 
Infinitely known. It is probable that the enemies against whom Bhavanaga 
had to offer assistance to hb grandson were some among the lattcr^s three 
uncles* who may have sought to oust their nephew faom the main Vakataka 
kingdom. But we have no definite evidence upon the point; future dis¬ 
coveries alone can prove or contradict this suggesdon. 

' It hu bcffl lugucd tiiAt tbd ihtld son of ClyiaitiJjTtitrd vibosc 
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The period berwecn e. a.d. jij aad 360, which included the closing years 
of the rule of PraTaiasena T and practically the whole of the reign of Rud- 
lasena 1 , is very important in the history both of the Deccan and of Northern 
India. It was during this period that the 'V^ k ata ka s lost and the Guptas 
acquired imperial status among the kings of India. To the end ofr. a.d. 331 
Peavarasena 1 was ruling as a santrdt or emperor; but neither his successor 
Rudrascoa 1 nor any one among his descendants is ever given the tide of an 
emperor even in the official records of the Vikataka dynasty. Dr* S. K. 
AJyangar has therefore argued with great plausibility that the dropping of the 
imperial title by Kudrasena must have been due to his having received a 
severe defeat from a neighbour who claimed that title for himself. And this 
neighbour could have been no other than Chandragputa I or his son Samu-* 
dragupta, both of whom assume the title Mah^jadhirija, iCing of kings, 
which had not been employed by earlier Gupta rulers* The rise of Chandra- 
gupta to the imperial position must be vitally connected with the (all of 
Rudrasena from that high status. The Vikatafcas were the only obvious 
obstacle in the schemes for the imperial expansion of the Guptas, and 
Chandiagupia must have gained the upper hand either by actual victories in 
the field or by slow espansiorL^ 

AdditiormJ interesting aiiguments have been advanced in favour of the 
above theory by the late Dt. Jayaswal. He argues that Pravaiaseaa 1 had 
deliberately thwarted the imperial plans of Oiandragupta I by defeating and 
ousting him from Pitaliputra and putting his own nominee Kalyaciavarraa 
on its throne. Chandragupta died in eidtc and while on his death-bed he 
charged his successor Samudragupta to retrieve the fortuns of his family 
and to restore it once more to the imperial rank which he himself had pre¬ 
viously secured for it. Samudragupta had, however, to bide bis time; he was 
a mete Vakataka feudatory ruling in Oudh duong the titst few 3'ears of his 
reign. It was during this period that he issued liis tiger-slayer coins, on which 
he does not dare to assume any imperial title; we see him instead contenting 
himself with the feudatory title of a simple Taking advantage of the 
.AratVi of the emperor Peavarasena, Stmudiagupta launched his offensive 
against this monarch’s successor Rudrasena I, whom he overthrew and killed 
in a sanguinary battle fought neat Kauiambi in A.D* 34®- l^tig Rudradeva 
of Aryavarta, who hgures first in his Allahabad record among the kings of 
northern India, defeated and overthrown by Samudragupta, is no other than 
this Vakataka ruler Rudrasena I. Samudragupta eventually brought under his 
own sphere of influence the diflerent kings in Chota Nagpur, Bundclkhand, 
Baghelkhand, Chhattisgarh, and the Andhra countryv who had formerly been 
the vassals of the Vikatakas. With their emperor killed in battle, and im¬ 
portant provinces snatched from their empire, the Vakatakas sank into the 
position of Gupta feudatories; that is the reason why Rudrasena I and his 
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successors ajt allowed meKly the bile of makdraj^i^ w-hich indicated the 
feudatar)' status^ and never the higher style of or 

which could be given only to an emperor * 

There is no doubt that the case for assuming the oothtchcc of a conflict 
between the Guptas and the Vakatakas^ in which the kttex were worsted, 
thus appears to be a vexy pkusible one. But a caiefiil examination of the 
problem shows that the arguments upon which it is based do not bear very 
close scrutiny* There is no evidence whatsoever to support the contention 
that Pravatasena I had ousted Omndragupta I from Pltalfputra and put upon 
its throne his nominee Kalyanavarma, As a matter of fact the inddents 
mendoned in the upon which Jayaswal mainly relies for 

his theory, have no connexion at all with the reign of Chandragupta L We 
cannot indenttfy Chandasena of this drama with Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Gupta empire; the drama viatcs that Charid^^na was together 

with all his children;* but we deiinitely know that Chandragupta left behind 
him a number of sons, one of whom succeeded to his throne. In the drama» 
Chan^ena appears as an cxile^ It is impossible to accept the contendon of 
Dr, Jayaswal that in the Allahabad inscription of Saniudragupta^ Chandra- 
gupta appears as an exile on his death bed. Had Chandragupta been an exile 
dying in misery and disgrace, his selection of Samudragupta a$ his successor 
would not have caused any jealousy in the hearts of other princes. The 
dejection which we know the formal announcement of Samudraguptaas the 
next successor cau^d among his brothers, makes it quite clear that the suc¬ 
cessor of Chandragupta was never faced with the difficult and dangerous task 
of reasserting the impenal position of his house. Nor h there any evidence 
to show that Samudragupta was a Vakataka feudatory at the beginning of his 
career. His coins of the tiger-skyer type do no doubt describe him as a mcm 
r^dj but that fact does not necessarily prove that he was only a vassal prince 
at the time when they were issued. If we follow this line of argument, we 
shall have to suppose that Chandragupta TT had also been reduced to the 
status of a vassal because on his copper coins we find him using the simple 
feudatory dtlc Nay, on some of his coins the bare name Chandra¬ 

gupta appears without any dtlc whatsoever.^ Are we then to conclude that 
he had for some time ceased to be even a feudatory^ chief? In the legends on 
the Swordsman type of Kumaragupta not even the title or mak^uja 
appears cither on the obverse or on the reverse; are we to conclude that he 
was not even a feudatory when this type was issued ? The simple fact is that the 
extent of the space available on the Gupta coins usually determines the length of 
their legends. Ou copper coins the space was small, and so even emperors like 
Chandragupta II, who am never suspected of having ever been reduced to the 
status of vassals, are seen to have contented themsdves with the simple tide 
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mah^ja. Sometimes they appear without anjr titles at all. The kgcfld 
Samudragkptsh occurs on the reverse of the tiger-sUycr type of Samudra^pQ. 
The legends on the reverse of Gupta corns areal wa^ short; longer legends like 
aakdrajidi^dja Srf-Sarntidmgkph^ were not insetibed there simply fot want 
of space. The legend Samudrs^ptah, King Sanu^gupta, occurting on 
the dger-slayet coin of Samudragupta, can prove him to have been a niere 
feudatory at the time only if the Icgead Chifidr&gftplsh cxrcurrifig oh the 
coins of Chandragupta 11 is also to be taken ^ a proof that this monai^ wm 
not even a feudatory ptince, but only a mere commoner at the tinie i^hen he 
isHued these coins. Both hypotheses arc equally absurd and unK^ble* 

The theory that Samudragupta overthrew and killed the Vakataka ruler 
Rudrasem I is based upon the assunapdon that the king Rudradeva who 
figures first among the kings of Northern India fAryavarta) defeated by 
Samudragupta, is identical with the Vakitaka ruler Rudraseim 1 . The super- 
fidal resemblaiice berween the names of the two rulers by no means proves 
their identity. The Rudtadeva overthrown by Samudragupta was a king in 
Aryavarta, or Northern Indian Rudrasena^ the Vakitaka king, was a king of 
the Deccan. Wc must further remember that the Allahabad inscription is a 
eulogy (pmlajfi) of Samudragupta, desccibing his achievements in the most 
lively and striking colours. To heightea the effect on the reader's mind of the 
prowess of Samudragupta, it gives the Rd] imperial title of the Kushaua ruler 
who had offered him only a nominal submission. If then Samudragupta was 
actually a mere Vakataka vassal prince, w ho had later avenged himself on Ins 
feudal lord for the humiliations inHiaed upon him and his father by the 
VSkataka emperors Pmvarasena I and Rudrasena I, is it likely that the eulogy 
would have summarily dismissed this most gloiioiis achievement of Samu¬ 
dragupta by merely including the name of Rudradeva among the nine kings 
of Northern India overthrown by the hero? The defeat of Achytita and 
Nagasena, who were among the important opponents of Samudragnpta but 
infinitely less powerful than the Vakataka emperors, is described twice in the 
eulogy, once in poetry and once in proscn Why then should the most glorious 
achievement of Samudragupta, the defeat of the Vaka&ka emperot, who, 
according to Jayaswal, was niting at the rime over practically the whole of 
India from Peshawar to Klhchi and Dvaraka to Patna, have been summarily 
dismissed in only four letters ? Why should not even the name of the dynasty 
of Rudradeva have been given? If Samudragupta had really defeated the 
Vaka^ emperor, there would certainly have been seveuti verses m the 
Allahabad eulogy describing ihc gf^t might of the Vakabikas and the skilful 
gcnersilship by which Samudragupta defeated and killed this most deadly 
enemy of his family. If the imperial titles of the Kushana emperor, who offered 
merely a nominal submission, are given in order to heighten the cScct of the 
prowess of Samudragupta, would not the imperial title of Rudradeva have been 
given in order to emphasize the greatness of the achievement of his conqueror? 
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The fact is that there was not much occasion for rivaky between the 
Guptas and the Vakatakas, since thdr spheres of influence were quite dktinct 
from one another. Even during the soufhem expedition of Samudiagupta, 
he did not come into any direct conflict with the Vakatakas. For had he done 
so, it is certain that his Allahabad eulogy would have mentioned their name; 
the absence of any notice of them would be quite mexplicable^ since the 
names of most of the contemporar}' kings or states are mentioned in this 
document in one asnnexion or other. It is true that most probably during 
the ceign of Prsvarasena 1 the rulers of Southern Ko^ala. and the Andhra 
country came under the Vakal^kaL sphere of influence. But dunng the interval 
between the death of Pravarasena and the invasion of Samudragupta^ the 
kings of this territory had renounced their fealty to the Vakatakas and had 
become independent. Their nomiiiaJ submission to Samudiagupta during his 
southern expedition did not therefore amount to any serious infeingemerit 
of the vested interests of the Vakatakas^ who had already lost their suzerainty, 
Nor can we identify King Vyaghnmja of the Great Forest who professed 
allegiance to Samudragupta with King Vyaghraraja of Ganj* who was a 
Vlkl^ka feudatory. For the former was a king in the Deccan, ruling some¬ 
where to the south of the Vindhyas, w^liilc the latter was a king in Bundel- 
khand^ ruling over a tcrdtoiy to the north of that range of hilk, ^ 

There is another important consideration which goes against the thcory^ 
that Samudragupta had defeated and killed the Vakapika king Rudraseua I. 
For if he had really done so. and if he had continued the feud in the next 
generation by compelling Vyaghraraja, one of the feudatories of Kudrasena*s 
son Pyithvjshena 1 ^ to transfer his allegiance to him^ is it likely that P^th- 
vjshena would have selected PrabhSvatigupta, one of the granddaughters of 
his bitterest enemy, as a bride for his son and successor Rudrasena II ? It is 
true that friendships and enmities in politics are short-lived; still it is ex¬ 
tremely improbabk!, especially in the case of a Hindu royal family, that a 
king would select as a bride for his son the granddaughter of an enemy, who 
had killed his own father. 

But it may be asked: Is it not siguifleant that the V^atakas should have 
ceased to assume imperial titles just after the or conquests of Samu¬ 

dragupta? May not these latter be the cau^ of the change? The dropping 
of the imperial title by Rudrasena could hardly have been purely voluntaiy; 
it must obviously have been due to a defeat inflicted upon him by Samudra¬ 
gupta. This defeat reduced the Vakatakas to the status of feudatories of the 
Guptas. Their oflidai records are alw^ays careful to state that Pravarasena I 
was a emperor. But all his successors are given the simple title of 

^ ll k tiac thit Samuilngiapta djd ru]c over a pordon of the distrk[ In the Madhva Pra- 
dcAka. Bur he did not rench thia dj»trkt via. SvetSp Kititip and but tkEOLLgh 

Chlit^kiia^ and Far in the lanw lemtory lUme Cuon inicripdQn» iic ID filrt founil, but 

none- in tbe fatUier. 
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makdrdjn, which at this time denoted the status of a vassal kbg, Piabh 3 vad- 
gupta describes her father, Chandragupta U, as a mukdrdjadkirdja^ but is 
content to give the mere title of makdtdja to her husband^ Riidiasem li. This 
is obviously because he was ia fact at that time a feudatory of the Guptas. 

The above ai^umcut seems at first sight very convincing, but a cartfuJ 
examina tion of conremporary documents shows that it is fallacious. The 
imperial title mahdrdjddhirdju was a foreign ride at the beginning of the fourth 
century AiU* The Guptas had borrowed it from the Kushanas along with 
their coinage. But It took several decades for the title to become popular in 
the Deccan and Southern India. The IkshvaJm king Chantainula, who had 
performed several horse-sacrificcs in c. A-d. ijo, was content with the simple 
title makdrdja. He never suspected that it would be ever regarded as denoring 
a mere feudatory status. The Vishnukundin ruler Midhavavamian I had per¬ 
formed eleven horsc-saciijices; he lived at a time when the title m&hdrdjd- 
dhirdja had been assumed by many rulers in Northern India. And yet he was 
content with the simple title In the vast majority of the official 

grants of the great Chalukya emperor Polakelin 11 , he is described as a mere 
mokdr^ai it is only from the rime of his son Vikramiditya I (r. a.d. 66o) that the 
Chalukyas begin to describe themselves as ffnAdfsJd^r^us^ The ride m^hdr^a 
indicated feudatory status only in Northern India, but not in the Deccan or 
South India, down to the middle of the seventh century a-d. The Fallavas, the 
Kadambas and the ChUukyas, who were ail independent rulers and had a 
number of feudatories under them, are content to describe themselves in their 
official documents as mere mahdrdjas* The simple fact, therefore, that the suc¬ 
cessors of Pravarasena are described as makdrdjui by no mcang pro ves that they 
w'ete no longer independent rulers but had become vassals of the Guptas. 

It may, however, be asked why the successors of Pravarasena 1 did not 
assume the title If it was for the reason that up to that time 

the latter title had not yet beccuuc popular in the Deccan and Southern India, 
then why did thev give up the imperial title which had already been 

adopted by Pravarasena ? The reasons for this change in title from 
emperor, to king, are partly rdtgious and partly political. Vijapeya 

was one of the sacrifice performed by Pravarasena L The sacred rc3fts describe 
this sactillcc as a sa^rdt-im^ay' i.c. a sacrifice which entitles its performer to 
the title of sajsrrd/^ emperor. As none of the successors of Pravarasena I had 
performed this sacrifice, they could not assume the title of and had 

therefore to remain content with the tide which did not then denote 

any feudatory status in the Deccan or Southern India. Wc must further not 
forger in this connexion that the Yaka^as were orthodox Brahmans, and 
must therefore have felt that those among them who had not performed the 
Vajapeya should not presume to use the title of s^^rdf. 

There were apparently also political reasons which operated to induce 

* firdAwiKd, T, I, 1, tj. 
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the Vikatalfss to foiswear the Lmpetial title tamrSt. The mightv kingdom 
which Prevamena 1 had raised ducing his lifetime became divided after his 
death into foiir sa 1 >-state$r each governed by one of his sons. This division 
must have ledueed the power and resources of the Vakltakas, In the mcan- 
vhile a new power, much stronger than any of the sub-states of the Va ka takas , 
had arisen in Nothern India and was daiming imperial position and status. 
None of the successors of Pravarasena I was strong enough to challenge 
power and so to perform the Vajapeya sacrifice in order to assume the title 
samrat. Within a short dmc the two houses contracted a matrimonial alliance, 
and a daughter of the Gupta emperor Chandragupra H became the ciow'ned 
queen of the Vakitaka king Rudrasena 11 in a,d. jSj. This martiage must 
have put a stop to all feeling of jealousy and rivalry between the two houses. 
It must be further noted that the test of the Vikataka charters was first deter¬ 
mined fay the imported Gupta secretariat officers working in the Vakataka 
administration during the regency of Piabhavafigupta; they were naturally 
disinclined to give the title mahardj^kii'dja to a protege of their master. Later 
on, when Pravarasena II modified this draft on attaining his majority, he may 
have felt a natural disinclination to claim for his ancestors a tide which had 
been claimed for themselves by his former protector and guide, Chandragupra 
11 and his three predecessors. He decided to give the title samrdf to his 
namesake Pravarasena I, because he had become entitled to it by the per¬ 
formance of the vajapeya Baciifice. It could not be continued in the case of 
his successors because they had not performed the said sacrifice. Pravarasena 
saw no objection in describing them as because that title still 

indicated independent status in the Deccan. 

And linaily it may be pointed out that the Pauramc evidence does not sup¬ 
port the view that ^le was a break in the Valcamka dynasty after the deaths 
of the four sons of Pravarasena, implying thereby that Rudrasena was killed 
in a war with Samudiagupta. The state that Piavira or Pravarasena 

and others will have four sons who will all rule after them, and then add that 
when the Vindhyaka, i.e. the Vakitaka, family comes to an end, the BahUkas, 
the Pushyamitias, Patumitras, will begin to rulc.^ This does not necessarily 
imply that the Vindhvaka famil y came to an end after the rule of the sons of 
Pravarasena; it only meartfi that the Purd^ do not narrate the history of 
their successors. To give an analogous instance, the PurdHai state that the 
Guptas will rule over Allahabad, Patna, and Ayodhya,^ a statement which is 
true of the Gupta kicigdom under Qiandragupta I. This statement is not 
conltadicted by the historical fiict that the Gupra empire subsequently 
covered piacticaJly the whole of Northern India; it only shows that the 
Purdfias do not themselves narrate the subsequent history of the Guptas . The 
same is the case about the Vaka^a rulers subsequent to the sons of Pravani' 
gi-na 1, There is, however, dear epigraphical evidence to show that there was 

* PvfitET, £IKL^, p, ’ lUd.,p. jj. 
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no sudden break in the Vakataka dynasty subsequent to the death of Rudra- 
sena I. For all the Yikiaka records state In speaking of his successor 
PlithvisheM that the military and fisca] power of the Vakatakas continued 
steadily to increase and prosper for about a hundred years at the dme of his 
rule.^ This positive scatement renders the above negative inference from the 
silence of the Paru^ altogether untenable and shows that the theory that 
the Vikatakas had received a crushing and stunning defeat just before the 
accession of Pfithvishei}a I has no foundation whatever and is m fact quite 
incredible. 

Very few inddents of the reign of Rudrasena are definitely known. The 
division of the Vaka^ka empire into four sub-states and the dispute at the 
succession of Rudrasena naturally weakened the power and the prestige of 
the dynasty* The Andhra country and southern Kosala became iudependent 
and other kings began to mle in them. In the west the Kshatrapas also 
repudiated the Vakataka supremacy; from about 540 onivards Rudra- 
daman U assumed the title ma/saAsksfrapa^ show^ing thereby that he had 
become independent- Rudrasena I had to acquiesce in this new develop- 
ment since he was not powerful enough to prevent IL Southem Berar 
and the north-western part of the Hyderabad State continued under the rule 
of Sarvasena, an unde of Rudrasena. We do not possess any definite in¬ 
formation about the relations between the Basim branch and the main line 
of the Vika takas. It is not improbable that the rulets of Basim offered 
formal recognition of the overlordship of the direct line after the termination 
of the straggle for succesdom 

Like his maternal grandfather Bhavanaga, Rudrasena was a staunch 
Saivitc; he is always described as a devotee of hlahlbhalrava in the Vakapika 
records. He is known to have constructed a Siva temple at Deotek^ about 
fifty TTiUcs south-east of Nagpur. He may have constructed many other 
temples also in honour of his favourite deity* 

Rudrasena on the whole was a weak ruler. The power and prestige of the 
Vikatakas declined under hirm But we cannot regard him as solely responsible 
for this dcvclopincnt. His grandfather had taken the unwise step of dividing 
his empire among his four sons, which necessarily resulted in the weakening 
of the central power. Rudrasena tried to make the best of a bad situation and 
managed to keep under his dittet rule most of the districts of the Madhya 
Pradesha with the exception of those included in Chhattisgath. His death 
took place in c* a.d. 360. 

Pfitin^isieria 1 

{r, A.D. 360--3S5) 

Rudrasena I was succeeded by his son Prithvishena I in c. a*d* j6o- He 
enjoyed a fairly long ttign, for the Vakataka insmptioos describe him as a 
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pgTria frh^ surToimdfid by sods aDd gtBjidsoDS. Hjs rcigo sccots to have bct^D 
a pcaccfid aod prosperous one^ for the docuincDts of the dynasty usually 
describe how a century of prosperous Vikataka rule was completed in his 
reign, resulting in a great inmease both in the nuinbers of the armed forces 
and in the wealth stored in the treasury. 

It does not seem probable that Prithvisheinia himself made use of his aray 
and treasure for any aggressive wars; for he is usually compared to Yudhish- 
thira, who was more famous for his regard for truth than for his acluevetncnts 
on the battlefield. It ^"as at one time supposed that Kuntala was conquered 
by Prithvishena, but the revised reading of the Ajanta inscription in cave XVl 
shows that it was King Vindhyasetia of the Ba$im branch who conquered this 
prm'ince, and not Frithvfshena I of the main line. Vindhyasena, however, was 
a contemporary of Prithvlsheoa I, and the latter may have aided this military 
adventure of the branch family with soldiers and money of his own. 

The identity of the Kuntala king defeated by the Vakatakas caonot yet be 
definitely determined. But very prohahly he was the Kadamba king KaAga- 
varmanj who was ruling over Nothem Kamatak or Kuntala at this time. 
The fact that the Vakataka rulers began to be described as lords of Kuntala 
as a result of this victory might suggest that a portion of Kuntala was 
annesed to the Vikasta kingdom as its sequel. Wc, however, know that the 
Kadambas of Hangal continued to rule as hr north as the Bdgaum District 
even after the Vakataka victory. It would therefore appear that it was what is 
DOW known as the southetn Maratba country which passed under the Vakataka 
control as a result of this victory. Very probably the Kadambas bad claimed only 
a nominal overlordship over this territory and did not much regtet its loss. 

The relations bctwccQ PtithvishcM I and his cousins of the Basim branch 
were fairly cordial at this time. The latter seem to have recogniacd his ovet- 
lordship in a general way, while enjoying full internal administrative auto- 
norav-^ Otherwise we cannot e^tplain the references in literary works to 
Ptavarasena H, the grandson of Prichvishena, as lord of the Kuntala countrju^ 
The conquest of Kuntala, though originally planned and ledby VindhyascQa of 
the Basim branch, had received material assistance from the government of the 
main line of the family, and had contributed to the increase of its glory as 
well. Its rulers therefore also came to be known as the lords of Kuntala. 

The relations between the Vakatakas and the Western Kshatrapas during 
the reign of Prithvishena 1 (a.d, 560-8 j) arc not dcrinitely known, Wc have 
seen already how during the rcigo of the Vakitaka ruler Rudiasena I, 
Rudradiman 11 reasserted his independence and resumed the tide of 
jtskafrapa, which had been in abeyance for about thirty-two years. But 

I TaJ|;uodi inwripiiinn (t. ij) describe* bow this king earned nut mighty Exploin in 
urribic The sdjeetive nAy tuggest dut the molt <]f thme Wa» WSd not verf fk^noi- 

aKlr tD Kirfcga™niHLn. KC. Tii; SK, No. 176. 

1 lonii made by dM DDt require the uLKitiDD of tbe mien of ibc tniUn Ikic; 

ET, DTi, 1JT d. * p. fe. 
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Radrasena III, the soa of Rudradatnan Tl, had not a peaceful reign. He 
SLtfieied from a icrious reversaJ in his tbrtun«, which led to the total edipse 
of the K^hatrapa power during the period a.d. 351-&4. What was the cause 
of this catastrophe is nor yet definitely known, but it does not seem probable 
that either Kudtasena 1 or his son Ppthvisbcna I had anything to do with it. 
It is possible to argue that the Vakamkas may have at this time once more 
made a successful effort to reassert their overlordship over the Kshatrapas^ 
but there is not much evidence to support this conjecture.* The Vlkafaka 
charters were first drafted in the reign of Pravarasena 11 . This ruler knew full 
well how his maternal grandfather had overthrown the Kshatrapas. If his 
paternal grandfather, Prithvlahena 1 , also had tempocarily occupied the 
Kshatrapa kingdom and thus in a way paved the way for the Gupta conquest, 
there is no reason why he should have been silent about this achievement of 
his bouse. Of course it is possible to argue that the incident i$ not referred 
to in the VakSmka records because the conquest was temporary, but we 
should not forget that even ephemeral victories are often magnified in the 
copper plate charters. The indications given by the evidence available at 
present, however, show that the Vakatakas had not much to do with the 
Kshatrapa misfortunes during A.D* 5 j 1-64. 

There are two inscriptions in Bunddkhand* one at NJachnc^ki^talai and the 
other at Gan)/ wherein wt find a king aamed Vyaghraraja acknowledging 
himself to be the feudatory of the Vakataka emperor Prithvlshe^, Unfor¬ 
tunately the record does not give the genealogy of Vyaghraraja and so a great 
controversy has arisen about the identity both of this feudator}- and of his 
overlord. We have shown already how this Vyaghraraja carmot be identified 
with the ruler of the same name defeated by Samudragupta. Yet it is possible 
that the ovedord of Vyaghraraja may be not Ppthvishei:ia I but Prith- 
visheM llj who ruled from c. a.d, 460 to 480. In that case Vyaghtaraja^ his 
feudatory, may be the Uchchhakalpa ruler of that name. The Uchchhakalpas 
were certainly Gupta feudatories at thi^ time and were using the Gupta era. 
It is therefore more likely that Vyaghraraja of the above records was a feuda¬ 
tory of Pyithvishena h If such was the case, it will follow that Bundclkhand 
was within the Vakataka sphere of influence during the reign of Prirh- 
vlshena I, The pomt;^ however, cannot be finally settled till more evidence 
becomes available. 

Thc conquest of Kuntala and the extension of the Vatakate sphere of 
mfluence to Bundelkhand naturally resulted in the increase of the prestige 

* Dr. S. K. Aiymg^ iua aj^ued It* 4th^ the cuncficy which HiutKluoai 

in tbc KBhft^|!4 Idnjiidorti during the |Kncd a.d. } 6 d -71 indiCMtE^ dnt the debacle during 
A.n, 5jT-% was hy the inien'cntinn of the flotjihcm VilLi^lta power, Ki wbofli this rype 

of cuncacy wiS, it k saidp finTiiitHf. The tvUthem power &ora whose iiilEmnticHi the Kjhatia|ws 
ludered tt diu tunc, bawever, Dc>t ncocmrily thic ol the VUdMikac^ whkh In u fftT u we 
IcnoWf l»d one then intiodijttfj n cuneficy imp tbelr tuxitorici. 

^ O/, iii, No. ^4; El, xvii, ij. 
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of the dynasty. It is thcrefote no wonder tlmt the Gupta emperor Chandni' 
guprs IT shoulci have sought a fnatrimonial alliance with it by offering the 
hand of his daughter Prabhlvatlgupta to the Vakataka crown prince Rudra- 
sena II. The marriage had a political motive behind it ^ Chandragupta wanted 
to fadlitate his contemplated conquest of Gujarat and Kathilwai: hy ensuring 
the ptesence of a friendly power on his southern flanks ’which might afford 
help at least to his commissaiiat and supplies, even if not with direct mili¬ 
tary aid. The precise date of this marriage is not easy to determine^ but in ali 
likelihood it took place in r. A.D* ySod The marriage probably took place at 
Pataliputra and must have been edebrated with great pomp. It is interesting 
to note that this rTmrriage was an intercaste amihjssa naanriage* for the bride¬ 
groom was a Brahman and the bride a Vaishya by caste. Such inter- 

caste marriages, where the bridegroom belongs to a caste higher than that 
of the bride, were pcirmitted by the coniemporary SmH/is and seem in prac¬ 
tice to have actually taken pla<x even in high and cultured socictyHi 

Pnthvishcm died inc* a,d. 385 after a fairly long reign of about twenty-Sve 
years. 


RuJraSfna IP 

(c. A.D, 

Rudrasena II succeeded his father in f . a.d. 1S5. At the time of his accession 
the V^apika kingdom was in a prosperous conditiQu. Its army was efficient 
and its treasury was fulL It had acquired prtsdgc by the conquest of KuntaLa 
or the southern Marafha territory^ and this was still further heightened by the 
Enarriage of Kudrasena with a daughter of the most powerful ruler in India 
at the time. The new king was naturally much under the influence of his 
illustrious father-in-law. His ancestors had all been Saivites, but he changed 
his faith and became a Vaishna’dte*and began to describe himsdf asunder the 
special protection of Chakrapam or Vislmuu Thb need not surpri$c us, for 

* Thic evMew ofliEEiijy tradition mKifeaia ihit Pnvamsena II, who u-a* pcrhip* ibe youDgi^E 
chUd of diLs uniof^ liid^ for Rircic rjme after hk aoexsEiaa, entnuted the anciouj duties of odmini- 
Etmcioti ED cbe cm of Ida inu&tfiom maixuui grtndfdtlict Ound ragupw 1] tn order ihat he mighi 

himself cojEiy the pSeaSimrs of yDUctl. Cf. kiA^itaoKa Kd/tfyd 

pp. 60-1. Ai OiMf^fd^uiKa H diad in 414, hk gnmdaofl ihouid have 

IwfT About twensy'fiTe At ihc time of hk death in oidct 10 tender the aboTc tradudon fciuihlc. 
He muic therefore have been bom t. A-B. jffO. Be pitjbahly the ibifd child, of bk paicnti^ and 
w tfacy rany hive bccfi mfltricd about a^d. jBo. 

^ The view of V. A. Smidi that RudnAetu^ like Can tarn Ifntm, rueirer attended the throne k 
imicnAhle. He advocRud k prwmniy m cipkin the non-ocoireencc of the name of this mJer 
in the inacripiiinn in cstc no. XVI at Ajanta. It b OOW ckdd^ imrva] that the genealngr in thdl 
record b of the hrtmeh VSIdttBla tine then ruling at Baaim and *0 could natuially not have in- 
eluded the mine of RudtawrnA IL llsd RudmsenA died without being ciowncd, hiA wdie would 
not bii?c been detioribcd ^ ^grwrAiiki, the crowned queen, and he wDLild not hive been given 
the epithet king, in the Vikapkka lEGanb.. 
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his fathtr-in-Iaw ’^vas a staunch VaishMvaite and so was his qyctn. The 
Gupta-Vakataia matrimonial alliance was pnmacily dictated by political and 
military cofisiderations. The plans for the conternpktcd invasion of Malwa, 
Gujaiat, and Kathiawar must have been the subject of discussion and corre¬ 
spondence between Qiandragnpta and Rudiasena soon after the accession of 
the latter. Rudrasena no doubt gave active support to the policy of Qkandra- 
gupta, hoping thereby to secure a part of the Kshatrapa kingdom after its 
conquest. Unfortunately^ before these plans could be put into action, Rudra- 
sena died suddenly (f. A.D, 3^) at the immature age of about thirty^ after 
a short reign of perhaps five years. This unexpected calamity must have come 
as a great shock to the two royal houses and doubtless postponed the con¬ 
templated invasion of the Kshatrapa dominions by several years. 


The Regen^ of Frabhai^atig^pta 

(c. A.ci. 

At the time of her sad bereavement, Prabhavatfgupti, the crowned queen 
of Rudrasena, was a young and inexperienced widow of less than twenty^five* 
She was, however^ a courageous lady; she took the reins of administration 
firmly into her hands a$ regent fot the infant king and steered the ship of 
state safely past all rocks and shoab during a long regenq;^ lasting about 
wenty years. Vindhyasenit and Pravarasena H of the Basim branch were her 
contemporaries during this period, but it does not seem that she relied upon 
their help during the trying years of her regency * She may even have suspected 
that the tulci:$ of the Vakataka branch at Basim would try to exploit the years 
of regency in order to aggrandize themselves at her cost. As was natural for 
a woman in her condition of widow'hood, Prabhivatigupta relied exclusively 
on tire help of her illustrious father Chandragupta D. The latter must obvi¬ 
ously have paid her a personal visit of condolence after her bereavement and 
have then made special arrarigeft^ntE for the efftdent administration of the 
Vakltaka kingdom during the regency of his daughter* A number of civil, 
military^ and scaretarijat officers were transferred to Nandivudhana, the Vaka- 
taka capital, from Patallputta;* they w*ere doubtless invaluable and reliable 
counsellors fbr the dowager queen in all administrurive aflairs, 

Pmbhavadgupca had two sons, Divlkarasena and Dimodarasena.^ The 

^ This is panvod hj die rncr of die Poacia pbu gtanf of Pmbbivaii|njptl, whkzh hegiiu 

die Cupa eptiptk?gv iosirad of that of the Vaka-jalias, m is die case with odwr %^ikatakB 
chaftefs^ No anccstafs oE RodEBseniL sre meritinilcd* whOfi cbc Dimes df die tim umaton of 
PiabhaTBtl^pli lit gi VefU This Cm be explliliod only iw the isstimpdoq that ihfi was drafted 

by a Gupta officcJ Crpm PataEpfeitfi, The ocoincncc of tbe fdttns of tiic casccin vinety of the 
Gopti alphabet m the PooDi piata of PrabyiVadgupti can bc eapliitled only dh the hypo- 

thnlt ifaif it WB4 tfamcribed by a dtetk ftom Fl^putii, far these cbaiajctcR veve dciI DOflliiliy 
cumene in the Vikataka kin^dni. 

^ There has been some uncmainiy abcim th^ nuinher of the sons of PesbhaTmqgupri. la the 
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former was tht elder of the two and w'as formally dedared to have ascended 
the Vakataka throne on the death of his father. Both the ptinces, however, 
were vef>’ young; the elder was about five and the younger about three at 
the death of Rudrasena. It appears that Chandtagupta not only made atiange- 
ments for the efficient administrarion of the Vakataka kingdom, but also for 
the proper training and education of the young princes. Most probably the 
famous poet Kalidasa u?as one of the tutors sent to Nandivardhana by 
Chandragopta II. This is suggested by the literary tradition according to 
which the Prakrit poem Sefuifomifia was composed by Pravaiascna, a king of 
Kuntaia, soon after his accession and was later improved by Kalidasa at the 
instance of Vikramaditya, i.e. Chandragupta 11 .' Samagiiisvaiiiin, the deity 
at R^tek, about thirteen miles from Nagpur, was the family deity of the 
V^atfl-kas; Prabhavatigupti gave her last grant, recorded in the Rithpur 
plates,^ from the holy precincts of the temple of this god. When tutor to the 
young Vakataka princes, Kalidasa doubtless visited Raimtek many times in 
the company of the dowager queen in order to pay his respeos to Ritna- 
girisvamin. And it may well have been during one of these visits that the 
idea occurred to him to make the hermitage at RamagirJ the place of banish¬ 
ment of his Yaksha, the hero of his Megh^uta. The literary tradition which 
associates Kalidasa with King Bhojaraja can also be satisfactorily explained 
if we assume that he w*as first a tutor and then a protege of Pravarasena ll. The 
Vakataka kingdom included Bhojadeia or Bhojaka^aka, which figures as a 
province of the kingdom in the Q^mmaka copper plates. Just as Pravaiasena 

Poaiai pliMS iMucd during dlC 13 ill year of tiie rtgCfwy of PrftbttiTstigi3pci+ DivAkd.fajeflA figiucs 

u tlic or the bpir-ap patirtl l. Iq thc Ridipur Pr^hi|?19in£^Uptii ji djCSEHTbcd 

This citp]rc»9.km pnfly mam that iiiE tto tic molittr nf 
DAmcpdaiascna iod Pfavaraaciu or [JibliJCtbjilflcita If we «cept the former 

Lfitcrpreniton, niw a Imra artia, P^ofkfajcna^ &mJ Pravniwcn* become tbc ibicc sent of Frt- 
bhaviuiguptn-ifwe BCCept Ebckttcroilc^ DtV^kiipa^aiaMdDimDckntlcfma^rffir Pnr&fUena. becornc 
tiic uwu KPIW of the cjiicen. Tbc JfliQCF Uiterpretatract W, faoWGTtr, tbc mrnxt onc- The aider in 
wlivch Uk two iiMJTHa Dflfnodaeaicnn find Fairnranan occur in tbc expocstiDa ^•Isfiar^a-Ddma- 
^stnifrna-Prot'irriijefia-Jamfamui^^ that if D^Ddaxaserm and PmvAmcnf^ had been tvo diifctcat 
printSi, the former m'OilId be the elder one+ and the fuling king at ibc time when the platct wre 
^ued. TIk were, herwevet, liiU<d in dte i^tb year of Ptav^lraKlU and tlOE of EiiitiodtrTWcnfi. 

It is Ebetefore dear tint DinodarascfiB Is the aamfU ai Fravansena, die kcicr bcLn^ his or 

CDToniirlDn name. Tbc use of the tide before the esptession DamodaiaScna-FrivaiaaeEV 

would also suggest that it rcfet3 to one person, for in a there u usimlJy only one 

or nilu3^ king at a timCn 

* The f, ascribes the authoftliip of the 10 Pravan^a. That liiis 

U nol E±ic pf Kashmit of that name bKCOCnca dear from Bkans/oi-hsrita^ i, 4, which desenbet 
the author of the poem aa the king of Knntala ^ cf. bakstdii^ 

j-ftAtf ^ ahows that the poem was composed by a king sraon aficr hia 

and W Latex rcvJacd and Improved. It is a sixtEenth-csTtury eDcomcniatnr Rannadisa 
who States chat the wo£k of fcvlsion was deoc by K AUdi se tt the request of Viktandd Ityo- 

* Tbe Ritfapur pkeea were isaued otl the <iceasiciii cif the visit of the old dowager queen to the 
teinpk of ft nmag^rt- Thia Ktnpk: is Bituaicd on a htll at RftmteL, thirteen miles notth-OIlt at 
Naj^r and quite clotc to the Viki^lcB caplEal ^CandLviuiihanaT if we Identify h with Nagaxdhan. 
If NatsdiTardhans A la be klenil^ed With Nandpur, about thirty-fane miles north of Nagpar, 
Ramtek would tbcti be sbout twenty oulcs to tbe souEh of (he VlH^aksi eapiEjd. 
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was known ^ Xudialda, because of the recent conijuest of Kunula, he may 
aho have been knows as Bhojapaci, because of the indusion of Bhojakafaka 
in his kingdom. Very probably the Bhoja country or Berar was the home 
province of the Vakapkas, Later on literary tradition confused Pravarasena, 
the king of Bhojadeia^ with ting Bhoja, the king of Malwa, a confusion 
which led to the mistake of Kalidasa being redded as a prot^gd of the 
Paraimra ruler Bhoja, who was indeed both a celebrated writer himself and 
also a famous patron of men of letters, but lived about six centudes later 
than Kalidasa 

The misfortunes of Prabhavatlgupta did not end with the death of her 
husband. For Divakarasena, her eldest son, also died before attaining his 
majority and ascending the throne, some time after the 15th year of the 
regency of his mother. * This heavy domemc affliction added to the grief of 
PrabhavatJgupta and increased the duration of her regency. Her yoLingcr son 
D'lmodaxasena then became the crown prince and eventually as^nded the 
throne when he came of age in A,D. 410 as Pravarasena IL 

Piabhavadgupta died at a fairly advanced agCn She was living in the 1 ^ch 
year of her son Pravarasena^s reign (f. a^d. 4 |op), when she is known to have 
visited the temple at Ramagid and to have made a grant on that occasloa. 
Four years later wt find her son making a giant for the spiritual wdfare both 
of himself and his mother m rhis and the after life.^ It is therefore dear that 
the dowager queen lived up to at least f. a.d. 43;, when she must have been 
more than seventy years of agc.^ 

It was during die regency of Piabhavatigupta that the Gupia. conquest of 
the Kshampa dominions was accomplished. The Vakatakas were the south¬ 
eastern neighbours of the Kshatrapas, and we have shown already how they 
had at one time extended their sphere of influence over them during the 
period AfD^ 504 to 3 3a. When the plans of invasion were being matured in 
the lifetime of Rudiasena 11 , the latter must have agreed to take an active part 
in the adventure. The situation must have been changed by his premature 
death* But PrabhavatTgupta was also an enthusiastic admirer of her father 
and doubdess extended to him all the assistance that she could afford Ln her 
relatively helpless condition. There is, however, no actual evidence to sup- 
pon this supposition. 

■ At the dmr of tbc Fooca plut^Sp usued m ibc 1 )dl vexr Cif the regency. Diiriku^ciia vas ihc 
We find iw subeequeet refereece U> him in the VAtaiaka ief3Drdfl, On (be mhef biiui 
hia yDUQ|^ blT3tl]cf DimodAiascfia aliu FtmiaaenA begiru try bgwe ia tbc VikaEaW Ung. It Is 
pouibk hut nwpiohabk that Pivilmta^n w>f lu^exicendcd che ehiuneiooa afcct the t^tfa yai: 
□r the icgcney, and died aitex s ihrart reign ^tthmit any usuej crown may tkiis tuTC 

paued tQ Fm^'vrasena, who nuy have umiiwd the iwne of bk dder brochet in hia eharten u he 
was not in the dirciX line of deaimT 

^ £4 170- 

* An (EapncaHioQ in the Ridipiir p i 1 m , pupfOrspdxttra^JASB^ (MrS,) KS, p- 

which cannot be tad with oerdliaij, sedni Co lu^geu itiac ihc WU then nnm than lOo. But thia 
ia an obvi^>ai caaggeiaticKi. Etch hex Chandiaigapta IZ wu not bom in 

B a« N 
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Prat^arasena II 

{ c . A.D. 410-40) 

Piavai^sena II ascended the throne in e*. a.d- 410* Gupta influence con- 
tijiued to be exercised orer the Vikaraka administradoci even after the 
terminatiQn of the regency of Prabha-vatjgupta- A liteiary tradition recorded 
in several works^ states that dufing the lirst few years of his reign* Piavara- 
sena was more interested in the pLeasuxes of life than in the probients of 
administration, and so allowed the old regency arrangements to continue, 
Chandiagupta H continued to have the dominant voice in the Yakataka 
administration down to his death in r. A.D. 414- After that event, Pravarasena 
began to govexn on hh own account- Ktimaragupta 1 was his maternal 
step-unde and so Prabhavatlgupta must have urged her son not to leave the 
conduct of the Vakauka govemment in the hands of the new emperor, as 
they had been virtually in those of his predecessor. 

Pravarasena was a man of literary tastes and composed early in his life the 
famous Prakrit poem Sitakaniika, describing the victory of Rama over Ravaoa.* 
The literary tradition which avers that the poem was considerably improved 
by KalidSsa at the instajice of Vikramadityai i-c. Oumdiagupta U, though 
late, is probably well foonded,^ Unlike his parents, Pravarasena n was a 
Vaishnavitc; it i$ intemsting to note that the poem he composed describes the 
exploits of Rama, an incamarion of Vishnu. This shows that there was not 
much bigotry then associated with the divisions Saivite and Vaishtiavaite. 
Rlmagirisv^in, the presiding deity on the hill at Ramtek, was the tutelary 
deity of Pravarasena^'s mother, Prabhavadgupta; it is then no wonder that 
her son should have written a poem describing the most glorious exploit of 
Ramacliandra, 

Nearly a do^en copper plate grants of Pravarasena have so far come to 
light, and it is from the information supplied by them that we arc enabled 
to recoristmct the history of the king's predecessor. It is, however, unfor¬ 
tunate that even the latest charters issued by this ruler should make no refer¬ 
ences to hh own political or military achievements. They never refer to any 
victory of his^ nor do they ever mention the names of any of his enemies or 

^ Cf. p- 6 u ^ IX 

i\ii^ KmtaiAtJjifisdhua^ 

^ Kcitb thdnki ST) i* » the Kashmir king; ftsvafiSHW who ii ihc author of cHifl 

pDcm. U, however, ti™ diat FimvarMciM, the author of rbe poem, wtu the kmg 

isf Kuscala- Hr must iherefore he the Vikliaka mlcr PmvwtHifialifc who hod tbr epithet KufitalcM. 

^ Cf. 

snd, 

AJi^iMkariAA-kaiutim^ih^ Vt^r^ma^t^ava^Ad 

fran HimdisflL"* cornmcniaiy on tiac 
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This might $ccm tcs indicate that he did not himself undemke any 
ImpFortant military expeditions. He continued to goycm his kingdorn with 
the help of a number of feudatories and generals. Among the former 
Kondaraya of Berar and Narayaijaraya of the Betul District figure in his 
records. These feudatories had no power to make land-grants without the 
permission of the emperor.^ The military element was, it w-ould appear, 
dominant in Pravarasena^s administration. Five of his generals ^ Chakravar- 
man^ Qiitravarmanj Bappadeva, Nemidtsa, and Kltyayana, figure in his 
records as important government officers. Ommidaga was the prime niinistcr 
of the state in the 23rd year of the king's reign. Pxavarasena had organized 
his administradon very efficiently ; we shall enlarge on this point in greater 
detail below in our chapter dealing with the Vaki^aka administratioci. 

The findspots of the charters of Pravarasena and the localities mentioned 
In them make it eertaia that the districts of Amraoti^ Betul, Chhindwada^ 
NagpUTj Bhandlif, and Balagbat were under his direcr a dminis mtion. The 
kingdom must of course have extended oyer a much wider territory^ includ¬ 
ing most of the Madhya Pmdesha^ Berax^ Khandesh, Bombay Maharashtra^ 
and a considerable portion of the Hyderabad State, Of this terdtorj.% 
southern Berar^ north-western Hyderat^d, and southern Maharashtra were 
then governed by the Easiin branch of the Vikatakas. It is curious to find 
that the Basim contemporaiy' of Pravarasena II w'as also a ruler of the same 
name» whO| like his namesake, was the second ruler of that name in his own 
family. Pravarasena 11 of the Basim branch was a senior contemporary of 
Pravarasena TI of the main family, and ruled down to r. a.d. 41 j. He was 
succeeded by his sOcl, whose name hag not been preserved in the Ajanta 
record, but who was a boy of eight at the time of his accession^ We have no 
definite information about the relations between the two branches at this 
time; but it seems very probable that Pravarasena 11 of the main line may 
have helped the council of regency at Basim by his advice and guidance. 
It 15 not impossible that for some time the two administrations may have 
been merged into one governments If wc nmke this assumption^ it will be 
easier to understand how Pra^-^tasena II of the main branch came to be 
described as Kuntaleia or the lord of Kuntak, though that province liad 
actually been conquered a generation earlier, mainly by the exertions of 
Vindhyaiakti H of the Basim line. 

The earliest Vikataka capital was probably Purika* somewhere in Betar or 
the western Madhya Pradesha, This has not been identified so far. Later on 
the capital was changed to Nandivardhana, which may be either Nandpur^ 
about thirty-four miles north of Nagpur^ or Nagardhan (also spelt as 
Nandardhan)^ near RJmtek, about thirteen miles north of Nagpun Ttie 
extensive fortifications near the former place, the ruins of which can still be 
seen, would seem to suggest that most probably Nandpur was the old Vakitaka 
* See Chaiiiiimjk plates, CIJ, iU, j. 
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capital^ however, foundfid a new cityj PavarapuTaL, named after 

himself, and moved his capital to it somctiiiie before the i8th year of his 
reign,^ It is unfortunate that modem research should still be unable to iden^ 
this capital. It has been suggested that Pavnar in the Wardha District^ which 
has a sorong fort ovcrlootiog a river, may be Prayaraputst,^ Unless and untiJ 
local investigations and excavations are made^ it will not be possible either 
to confirm or to contradict this view. 

In A.D. 430 Pravarasena mamed his crown-pfiiice Karendrasena to 
Ajkabhattijdki, the daughter of a king of the Kuntala countr^% This must 
have been a diplomatic move to strengthen the position of the house by 
establishing a matrimonial connatioo with its southern neighbour. The mar¬ 
riage may have put an end to the jealousy which must have been created by 
the annexation o£ the southern Maratha country to the V^taka kingdom. 
The name of the father of the Kadamba princess is not known, but very 
probahlv he was Kakusthavarman, who is known to have married his daugh¬ 
ters in Gupta ‘and other royal' familjes^ Among the ^other royal' families 
selected by him, the Vakatakas would naturally be one, for their prestige was 
certainly next to that of the Guptas. This marriage must have established an 
fordkJe among the Kadambas, the Vikatakas, and the Guptas. 

The latest known date for Prav^arasena is his zyth tcgnal year. We may 
therefore assume that he ruled for about thirty years and was succeeded by 
his son Narendrasena in a^d. 440. 


Ndr€ndrasefJ 4 J 

(r. A.D. 44Ch-6D} 

Till recently there was considcmhic confusion and uncertainty about 
Vakataka historj' and genealogy subsequent to the death of Pravarasena 11 . 
The Bilaghaf plates of his grandson showed that he was succeeded by his 
son Naiendrasena and the latter by his son Pdthvtshecia Ih Narendrasena had 
to re^tablbh the sovereignty of tus family and PtitbvI$hcM 11 had twice 
to make a determined effort for the same purpose. It was once held that the 
misfortunes of this line were due to disputed successions, and the fragmen¬ 
tary inscription in cave XVI at Ajanta was believed to be evidence in support 
of this throry. Bhagwanlal and Buhler, who edited this record in the nine¬ 
teen th century^ thought that it contained the genealogy of the main line and 
showed that Pravarasena li was sneceeded not by Naiendrasena and Ppith- 

^ Sec p. T39 for Wclktcad'i VKTW ihal Kaodpur h Nandiraniham, itwl E/, ix, 43 

for Htalal'l liiat Napaidlutrt k P^w?id^a«iiiani. 

■ One of tiic mocrmplcte chxrtcix dt PnnvaiaAint. (Ef, niv, it i-saiicd ffOfn the old capital 
KukiivanihAnA Had it bed datfid^ it WOiildl havz been posublc Ed dedde mair accuiatcly E.be 
date csf chaD]^ of the apilal- 

* Tfiis k the vfev of Ran Babadur K. Ni Dileahit; acc JA^B^ Eiii, 1^9, 
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vishen» 11 , a* stated by the pJates, but first by a prince only eight 

years old, and then by his son and grandson, EJevasena and Harishc^ 
ttspectively- It was therefore naturally held by all scholars that after the death 
of Peavarasena 11 there was a long feud between his sons, and the otas- 
trophes which befell the femily, referred to in the Ballghat plates, were 
usually at±dbuied to the disputes betwesen the sons of PraYarasena II and 
their descendants. There were dilfeient theories in the field about the identity 
of the young prince of tight years, whose name has not iMn preserved in 
the Ajanta record, and of the relative seniority as bctwceii him and Naieo- 
drasena. 

The happy discovery of the Basim plates of Vmdhyasakti H in isiy9^ 
the revised edition of the inscription in cave XVI at Ajaota by Prof. 
V. V- Alirashi in 1941 have now simplified the whole problem. It has now 
become quite dear that the Ajanta inscription does not refer to the rnain 
Vakataka line at alL It gives the genealogy of the Basim branch of tike 
Yakataka femily, which had separated from the main stock not aftet the 
death of Pravarasena II in r. A.D. 440, bnt after the demise of Pravatasena I 
about a century earlier. There is therefore no longer any room for speculating 
a$ to whether Narendrasena was a younger or elder brother of the prince 
whose name is lost in the Ajanta record, as to whether this prince was eight 
years old at riie time of his accession or whether he ruled for eight years, as 
to whether Narendrasena had not to fight with another brother, whose 
existence is not yet known to and so on. The two branches had been 
ruling side by side for more than a century at the rime of the accession of 
Narendrasena, and there is no evidence whatsoever to show that he had to 
fight with his cousins ruling at Basim cHwing to bitter feetings engendered by 
a recent partition forced upon him. 

The accession of Narendrasena took place in 440, We have no 

records of his reign and we have to rely upon a few expressions in hh soo^s 
Balagha^ grant for the reconstruction of the history of his times. 

One of these expressions informs us that he regained his family^s fortunes 
owing to the confidence created by the qnalirics inherited by him from his 
predecessors.* It had long been held that this notice referred to the succcssftil 
teiminaticsn of the war of succession between Narendrasena and his brother 
(the father of E)c\^asena). This view has now been rendered untenable by the 
new discoveries, mentioned above, !t is true that a dynastic dispute may arise 
not merely between brothers but also between very distant cousins separated 
several decades before. During the fairly long minority of the son of Prava- 
rasena II of the Basim branch, Pravarasena II of the main line was most 
probably at the head of the Basim administration. It is not impossible that 
like MarigaliSi of the Ch^ukya family, Pravarasena II of the main branch 
may have refttsed to hand over the adminlstrarion to the young prince even 

^ Hi, p, 267. 
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after his attaining his majority, and that the latter may have exploited the 
situation created hy the death of Pcavataaem II by rebelling against his son 
Narcjidrasena and even ousting him for some time from his ancestral throne. 
This, however, does not seem to be the catastrophe from which Narcndragena 
suffered. Had the boy prince of the Ajanta fccotd succeeded in secunng such 
a victory over Narendra&ena, it would have been described in that record. 
As it iSa it conients itself by saying simply that though he was eight years 
old, he ruled well About his successor Devasena wc are told that he $pcot 
his life in the enjoyment of its pleasures and entrusted the government 
entirely to the care of his minister Hastibhoja, it is thus clear that neitiier of 
these princes was engaged in any military activities and thus they could not 
have been the cause of the misfortunes csf Narendrasena. 

The expression apakriiatfams&ir^ak^^ "who carried away the fortune of his 
own family*, suggests that this fortune had for a time got into the possession 
of one who was not the rightful hciri^ The enemy of Narendragcna would 
thus be a ruler who was not a sdon of the Vlkltaka stock. There is now 
sufEdent evidence to show that a king named Bhavadattavarman, belonging 
to the Naja family ruling in B^star state and part of the Chhattisgafh division, 
had temporarily succeeded in occupying a large part of the Vakimka king¬ 
dom and penetrating right up to Nandivardhana, the fonner Vakataka capi¬ 
tal. For the Eithpur pbtes of this king were issued from Nandivardhana and 
record the grant of a village located in the Yeotmal District. The precise date 
of these plates cannot be determined, but palaeography suggests that they 
may have been issued by the middle of the fifth centun^ a.d. It is thus certain 
that the Naia king Bhavadattavamiari had succeeded in Inflicting a signal 
defeat on the Vaka^as, which compelled them to abandon their capital 
city Nandi vardhana, situated in the hem of their kingdom. That this 
victory was a sensational one ia suggested also by the description of the victor 
as one to whom royal glory was granted by Mahlseoa, the generalissimo of 
the gods* After armexing a pan of the Vakataka kingdom, Bhavadartavarman 
visited Prayaga, appatcntly as an act of thanksgiving. It was at the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna that^ according to his charter^ he granted the 
village in the Yeotmal District, and the locality of the grant is a proof of 
the extent of his dominions in this direction at the rime. 

The theory of the Nala conquest of the Vakataka kingdom as being the 
catastrophe from which Narendrasena suffered can be regarded as definitely 
proved only when the date of Bhavadartavarman will be fixed with <^rtainty 

^ The Tjcw of Dt. Jnyaswul that thu c^fTfision docs not nt all suggest mjMj diapuced lucmsion 
or Afiy edltunjfy vhkh had on ihe fnindy, k imteeablc. Hr rrUn, upon tbf line ira 

Ui, I: Psif^atpMimirapii&nii^kar^ AW/kf/r to ftuppotf bn view. how¬ 
ever, nBca thti fiKpteSflion with icTeicito e to the person who it bcit]|^ lelicFEd ; the 

pUoci use the cotTEspondin^ with jEfejena: to ihe pefidfl 

tteliev lh^. The funner expicsaiuO deootes the obtsming of much dcsJ ned felie^ the kttcr luggcsti 
1 fonriblc flrixuf?. 
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in the middle of the liftb century* It is neverOudcss very likely that thia 
daiing will after all be shown by later discoveries to be correct. For we can 
think of no otlier possible cause that would account for the ciisfommes of 
the Vakataka family at about a^d. 43 ^* TTie Munas had not then succeeded 
in pfuietrating into the Deccan and so could have uiflicted no defeat on the 
V^a^kas. The Pushy ami tras, who had for a time brought even the Gupta 
empire to its knees, ace not known to have kimehed any expedition against 
the Vakatakas. It therefore seems certain that no po’wer other than the Na|as 
of the fonner Bastax State could have been the cause of the humiliation of 
the Vakafakas* 

The precise time of the Vikataka debacle is not known^ but we shall not 
he far wrong in placing it between a-d. 440 and 445^ years 

of the reign of Narendrasena. The Nalas were not in a posirian to occupy 
the Vakapka territories for a long time. Soon after the death of Bhavadatta- 
vajTnau, Narendrasena succeeded in reoccupying the home provinces of his 
kingdom, Arthapari* the son and successor of Bhavadattavacman, had a short 
reign and (Skanda)varman, his brother, is described as regaining the family 
throne and rcpopularing the capital.' It therefore seems probable that after 
regaining his patrimony Narendrasena carried the war into the cnemy^s 
territory and devastated his capital. Artliapati, the immediate successor of 
Bhavadattavaiman, probably soon lost his life m war and waa then succeeded 
by his brother (Skanda)varinan, who retrieved the fortunes of his family and 
repopulatcd the capitaL For some time, however, the Nalas were apparently 
the feudatories of ie Vycatakasi for Narendrasena is described as the lord 
of Mekala or the Amaiakantaka mountain, which was near, if not within, the 
kingdom of the Najas- 

The Vaka^aka records give the entire credit for restoring the fortunes of 
the femily to Narendrasena^ but it is very probable that he may have received 
some assistance from his faiher-^in-IaWp the Kadamba prince; otherwise it 
is inexplicable why Ppthvishcrta II, son of Narendrasena, should have 
referred to his maternal grandfather in hi$ own Bunily genealogy. It does 
not seem that Kumiiagupta 1 helped his grand-nephew in the hour of his 
misfortune. By r. a.d. 450 he was himself already in gr^t diificuldes and 
could not have aflorckd to send any help to Narendrasena, even if he had 
desired to do so. 

N i^rendrasrna i$ described in his son's record as being the overlord of 
Malwa. This province had been included in the Gupta empire since the 
beginning of the fourth century; does it then follow that Narendrasena sided 
with the Piishyamitias, the enemies of Kumlragupta and Skandagupta^ and 

* Cf. 

£rT Na£amwfjsm3iMJ^yimiM iiAramakjAapf/aiktshii$ 

BAraiAtaBukriiJ^ r^nnikiM FmikAmm. F-T^ if Jp 
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secured a tempciiary overiordsLip over Malwa d urfrt g the period of confusioa 
following the defeat of Kumaragupta I ? Though possible* this docs not seem 
actually to have been the case, Nareodrasena^s h^ds were too full with the 
Naja invasion to pemiit any offensive aUjance with the Pushyamitias, The 
Guptas were besides near relations of the Vakafakas* and Narendiasena is 
not likely to have exploited their difficulties by stabbing them in the back. 
Had the Vakatakas sided wnth the Pnshyamitras, the fihitari inscription 
would have described the defeat not only of the Pushyamitras but also of 
their allies. It would then appear that when the Gupta empire was for a time 
reeling under the blows of the Pushyamitras, the king of Malwa may have 
for a time transfeired his allegiance to the Y^atakas^ who were related to 
the Guptas, in the hope that they might help him in the tiask of maintaining 
bis own position. We should fetnember that at this time the prestige of the 
Vakatakas had been increased by the defeat of the Najas, Atalwa, however, did 
not long remain within the Vakaifaka sphere of influence; for it came under 
Gupta overlordship during the reign of Skandagupta and Budhagupta. 

Narendrasena's reign terminated in r, a.t>, 460, He was a moderately effi¬ 
cient ruler. He was not only able to retrieve the rnisfortuncs of his family^ 
but even to extend its power by conquering* though temporariJy, a large part 
of the Nala kingdom in the former Bastar State, His telations with the branch 
family ruling at Basim seem to have been normally p^ceful and cordial, 

Pnthviyhem IP 

(f. A.D. 460-80) 

In i". A.o. 4(30 Nmndrasena wa^ succeeded by his son Pptbvishc^ II, who 
may be presumed to have reigned up to e. A.D. 480. His contempofary in the 
Basim branch was Dcvascna, who is described as a king who had his fiU of 
pleasures, DctFusena had obviously no military ambitions and his leJabons 
with Pnthvishc^ were therefore doubtless cordial. 

We know few incidents regarding the ndgn of Piithvlshcijia, He is described 
in his Balaghat grant as the elevator of his f^idy, which bad twice foUen on 
evil days, Wc, however, have no definite information as to the causes of the 
troubles which befeiJ the Vakatakas duting the reign of Prithvfshena. The 
first misfortune above mentioned piobably refers to the invasion of Mana, 
matra, the king of Saiabhapura in OihBtdsgaiiii, who succeeded temporarily 
in occupying ^rar and die southern Madhya Pradesha. He was, however, 
soon expelled from these territories by the exertions of Ptitlivisheiu. 

The Vakapaka femily seems to have Men on evil days again during the 
reign of Ppthvfsbetja following an attack by the Traikupakas in the west, a 
line of rulers which was fast rising into importance and power in nofthem 

• to the ^dtuuigapdti Iijniit of Avidheya this ktng, who Vsi the gfndfath-f of it,* (trantnr 

a described iA See MASR^ 
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Konkflna at diis time. King Dahmscna of this who ruled fiom 

f, A.D. 44J CO 47jj had performed a hofse-sarrifirp The expansion of power 
of which this sacrifice was a sigo must obviously hsTC taken place partly at 
the cost of PrithvTf^hrna., his eastern neighbour and perhaps at one tinic his 
overlord. PpthvisheM's victories were merely defensive actions | for the 
Traikutakas continued to prosper and to expand farther sdll durmg the reign 
of Vyaghrasena, the successor of Dahrasena. 

No ruler of the main Vakataka house is known after PdthvisbeM IT. It 
seems that he left no sons competent enough to succeed him and that the 
leadership of the Vakataka family passed after his death to king Hacisheoa 
of the Basim branch. For this ruler is described in the Ajanta record as the 
conqueror of KuntaJa, Avanri, Kalinga, Ko^ala, Trikiita^ Lata, and the 
Andhra countries* These achievements could only have been possible to him 
if he had first acquired effective control over the territory and resources of 
the main Vakataka family. We shall now proceed to describe the career of 
this king, prcfstdng it with a short account of the history of the Basim branch. 


IV 


THE BASIM VAkATAKA BRANCH 

O ccasion At rcfcrcntes hsve been imde to the princes of the brunch 
Vakapika line who ruled at Basiin in Southern Berai^ but it is n«^^- 
sary to deal with their history in a connciited manner before describ¬ 
ing the glorious achievements of its last ruler^ Harishe^ who once more 
made the Vakataka empire as extensive as it had been in tbc days of Prava- 
rasena 1 . This subsidiary dynasty was founded by king Sarvasena, a younger 
son of the emperor Pravarasena I, who had, according to the 
divided his empire among his four sons. Since the emperor Pravarasena died 
in r. A.D. 315 after a long reign of sixty years^ Sarvasena, who soecccdcd him 
at Basinip can have feigned for only a short rime. We shall not be far wrong 
in placing his rule betweenr. A.D. 335 and 350.No specific events of his reign 
are known* but it is not unlikely* as was suggested above (p. 164)* that Sarva- 
sena and his brothers may have tried to prevent the accession of Rudrasena* 
their young nephew, to the throne of the principal line of thdr family. 
Sarvasena was succeeded by his son Vindhyaiakti II, also called Vindhya- 
sena. Since his Basim plates are dated in the 37th year of his reign, he had 
obviously a long reign, which may have extended up to r. A.o. 400. The 
revised readings of the Ajanta inscription in Give XVI show that it was this 
ruler, and not Ptitbvlshei>a I of the direct line, who was responsible for the 
conquest of Kuntala of the sou them Maratha country^ He niay, hovrever* 
have received some assistance in his venture £cooi the government of the 
main line. Vindhya^akd was the ruler of a fairly extensive kingdom* which 
included Southern Berar, Northern Hyderabad,* the Khai^deah* and the 
districts of Nasik, Poona, Nagar, and Satara. Most of his descendants coo- 
tinued to govern this fairly extensive territory. 

Vindhya^akti II was succeeded by Pravarasena U in r. a.d, 400. Prava- 
rastna II succeeded a father who had had a long reign of abouE fifty years and 
w?as himself succeeded by a son w'ho was only dght years old aE die rime of 
his accessioEL His teign* therefore* must have been a short one and may be 
placed between f. a.d. 400 and 41 j. It will be thus seen that by a curious 
coincidence he was for some time a contemporary of Pravarasena n of the 
main line. The name of the child king who succeeded him has not been 
preserved in the Ajanta recorcL It is likely that during this chi i d minority 
Pravarasena U of the senior family may have acted as his regent r the two 
governments may thus have been amalgamated for a while. On attaining 

* His pldiei conftrii] di£ gam of ji viUig^ sitmfEd in t^midcr Dkirict in Kydetvbod 

^tltE. 
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his fnajority^ the Basini ruler ttxsk the reins of i.dmirust]iidoR into his own 
hands. He is spccificsJJy cksoibed as a very good ruler. It is therefore likely 
that he paid more attention to the welfare of his subjects than to the expan¬ 
sion of his kingdom. Since he was a boy of eight at the time of his accession 
La AiO- 415, we may assume with some probability that he may have ruled 
until A.D. 45 j. 

it was during the reign of this prince that king Marendmsecia of the 
main d^masty suffered seriously from the invasion by the Naja king 
BhaT-adartavarman; the Basim kingdom, however, seems to have escaped 
the iniruicai attentions of the invader. It is just possible that the king of the 
branch line may have later adbfded assistance to Narendrasena, when the 
latter launched his ofiensive against the Najas. At any rate he most probably 
afforded facilities to the Kadamha contingent which must have passed hastily 
northwards through hb kingdom to give a helping hand to Narendrasenau 

King Devasena succeeded his &ther in f. A.D. 43 J and ruled up tor. A.D. 471. 
He seems to have been a pleasure-loving rulct^ but had the good sense to 
entrust the government to the care of his verj" eiBcieat minister Hasribhoji, 
who was able as wdl as popular. It does not appear that his kingdom 
suffered much from the hostile actividcs of the TraikQtakas. 

Devasena was succeeded in f. A.D. 475 by his son Harisheija, who continued 
to rule down to c. A.d, j 10. HarisheM was the most ambidous and successful 
ruler of the Basim line. Soon after hb accession, Prithvishena II of the senior 


Vakamka line died r, a.d. 480. Apparently he either left no heir or ebe his 
legal successor was superseded by Harishem. Whatever may have been the 
case, it is absolutely certain that Harishcf^ became ruler over the 
territories of the Basim as well as of those previously held by the senior 
Vika taka dynasty, fie is stated to have conquered or extended his sphere of 
influence overMalwa, Gujarit, the northern Konkaqa, Kuntala(tbc northern 
Kamatak), Andhra, and southern Kosala (the Chhattisgarh divbion). This 
implies chat the block of territory including the Madhya Pradesha, Berar, 
the Bombay iVlahar^h^and Kanataka^ and a majority of the districts included 
in the Hyderabad State were under his direct government The empire ovet 
which he ruled was thu$ as extensive as that of Pravaxasena T had been. 

This expansion of the Vika^ka kingdom became possible because the 
period during which Harishena ruled (c. a.d. 475-310) was one of confusion, 
and he was able to use the disturbed political conditions for the purpose of 
his own aggrandisement. The Gupta empire disintegrated rapidly after the 
death of Budhagupta in r. a.d. 435. Central India, Malwa^ and Gujarat slipped 
out of its eonuol and Harishena stepped in at the opportune moment to 
establish his own sovereignty over aU this territory. The Varmaa family 
ruling in Malwa seems to have been compelled to acknowledge Vakatnfca 
supremacy for some dme. The Traikutaka ruler VySghrasena was ruling over 
the northern Konkana and southern Gujarat as late as r, a.d. 45^5. We do not 
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hear anything furthtr about his linci its kingdom woiild seem to have been 
conqucj^d by Hanshena, as is indeed actually claimed in the Ajanta recorti 

How £ar the conquer of Kuntala^ i.e. southern Kaml^j attributed to 
Harishena was a reality it is difficult to say. The mother of PpthvIshcM II was 
a Kuntala princess^ and tf it is true that the son of Pfithvishena II was set 
aside hy Harishei^, it is quite likely that the Kadambas of Kuntala may 
have tried to espouse his causcj^ and so come into conBict with this king. 
The Kadaniba records, however, do not reveal whether MfigeSa and Ravi- 
varman, who were the contemporaries of Harishepa, ever suffered any serious 
defeat at the hands of any northern power. The alleged conquest of Kuntak 
by Harishe^ must, it would seem, refer only to certain frontier skirmisher 
between the Kadambas and hlarkhena, from which the latter most likely 
emerged as victor. 

In the Andhra country the Vishriukuridlna were slowly rising to power at 
this time. It is not unlikely that the second ruler of this house. King Vikra- 
mendrsL, may have thought it politic to recognize the suzerainty of his 
powerful neighbour Harisheiu in order to facilitate the expansion of his own 
kingdom towards the cast* He married his son Madhavavarmao I to a 
Vaka[aka princess, who w^as probably a granddaughter of Piarishena. The 
latter could thciefote legitimately boast in his record that Andhra country 
was included withio his sphere of influence. 

Southern Ko^ala is the last country to be considered in connexion with the 
conquests of Harishena. The Naks ruled in this province for se veral genera^ 
tions, and we have sem already how Narendr^ena eventually Inflicted a 
signal defeat upon them in a.d. 4^0. It seems that they acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Harisbe^ towards the end of the fifth century when no 
other course wa$ open to them. 

The Vika^ka kingdom was thus at the zenith of its influence, prestige and 
power at the death of Harishcija. Practically the whole of Hyderabad State, 
Bombay Maharashtra and Karnatak, Bcrar, and most of the Madhya Pra- 
desha were under the direct administration of Harisheria, and the northern 
Konkana, Gujarat, Malwa, the Andhra country, and Chhatrisgarh were 
within his sphere of influence. The achievements of blarishcna were as 
notable as those of the emperor Pravaiaseqa I, jtnd they must have become 
possible only because he wa$ both an exceptionally efficient ruler sind a skdCu] 
general. When he died in c. a.d. 5 id, the Vakl^ka kingdom was undoubtedly 
the most powerful state in India. 


V 


THE DISINTEGRATION AND DISAPPEAR¬ 
ANCE OF THE VAKATAKA EMPIRE 


W K have sera above how in f. A+Oi 5 death of Haiisheija the 

Vakitaka empire wa5 ai the stuiith of its powex and prestige and 
esttended over practically the whole of the Deccao. Within hfty 
years of this date the Deccan passed under the sway of the CMliikyaSp who 
in r, AkD- ySj were masters of the greater part of the terrttoty that had been 
included in the Vakamfea empire. How the Vakatakas came to disappear from 
the scene is* however, not yet definitely known+ ^Fhe mystery is rendered still 
more incrtpl icablc by the fact that neither the records of the VaJratakas them^ 
selves nor those of the Chalukyas refer to any coniiict between the two 
powers. 

It has been recently argued with great ingenuity and plausibility that the 
Vakataka empire was supplanted not by the Chilukya empire but by an early 
RashpakQta empire, which continued to include practically the whole of the 
Deccan during the sixth century a^Dp^ The RlshnaklSta king Manamatra ot 
Manahka laid the foundation of this empire in A^n. 471 by conquering 
Aiiga, A^maka, and Vidarbha, i.e. Bihar, the southern Madhya Pradesha, and 
Berar. His home w^as in the Chhattisgafh division of the Madhya Pradesha 
and his capital Sarabhapura. This R^htrakuta kingdom expanded farther 
during the reign of Sudevaraja, the son of Manamatra, but was eventually 
divided into three portions over which his three sons Jayaiaja, Bhavish]™, 
and Avidbeya ruled separately. The kingdom of the first ’was in Chhattis- 
gafh, that of the second in Berar and the western Madhya Pradesha, and that 
of the third in central and southern Maharashtra. These three kingdoms 
foimcd a kind of Rashtraku^ confederation, which governed the whole of 
Mahar^htra do’wn to the beginning of the siath century, when they were 
overthrown by the Qialukya king Pulakeiin IL 

This theory of the Rtshaakuta empire existing during the sixth century 
would indeed have been very convenient to explain the sudden disappearance 
of the Vakl^ka power, but unfortunately it does not bear any close examina- 
tion.” We have about half a dozen charters of the so-called Chbattis^fb 
branch of this assumed Rash^rakuta family, hut in none of them is it given 
the epithet of Rashtiaku^, The southern Maharashtra branch is known to 
us by a single charter, and there too the giver of the grant is not described 


* S« M. H. kiiBhfiE, la MASH, 19 ^ 9 ^ PP- 197^ i ^ ^ 

KAkm, pp. ff. 

^ See ABORI, mT, 149-S5 fat *■ more (ictmikd dbcmaiDn of thii tOfik: by the pfcKfll Tmter. 
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AS a Rashttaku^. It is only Ln a single grant of Abhlmanyn, who belonged to 
the Berar branch, that he is mentioned as the cccst-jcwel of the RasbyraJeufas. 
This epithet was never taken by his predecessors who ruled in Chbattisgajh; 
he seems to have adopted it himself^ since it is clear that he was for some time 
a provincial or district govcniar before he became independenL 

But even if we suppose that the oDUsins of the Rlshtraku^ ruler Abhi- 
raanyu ruiiag in Chhattisgarh and southern Maharashtra were known as 
Rashtrakutas, the theory of a RishtrakOta empire of the sbeth centiuy'embrac¬ 
ing the w-hole of the Deccan sdll docs not become acceptable. In Chhattisgarh 
the rule of the so-called R^hprakQtas came to an end with Sudevaraja, the 
great-uncle of Abhimanyu. There is no evidence whatsoever to show that any 
of his descendants were ruling over this part of the countrt' after r, a.D. 

The province had then passed under the rule of the Somavam^i kings, as we 
know from the charters of Tlvaradcva, who describes himself as the lord 
of the whole Kosala country. No descendants cither of Abhimanyu of the 
western Madhya Pradesha or Avidheya of southern Maharashtra ate known 
to have held sw^ay in the territories concerned from r. 550 onwards. 

There is in fact no evidence at all to support the theory that the descendants 
of Sudevaraja, Abhiman}T.j and Avidheya wete ruling over an empire extend¬ 
ing from ChhattLSgarh to the Khandesh, and from Mal-wa to the Kamatak 
during the latter part of the sitth century. If such a fonnidablc empire had 
really existed, its overthrow^ would have been the most memotable achdcvc- 
mentof the Chalukya^p and would have been described in the most exaggerated 
language in their records. The Aihole eulogy describes every military achieve¬ 
ment of Pulake^in 11 and of each of his predecessors; it tells us how Pulakciin I 
captured VatapI, how his successor overthrew the Najas, Maury as, and the 
Kadambas, how the next king extenninated the Kalachuds, and so on. 
PulakeSin II himself defeated a large number of kings, and the eulogy gives 
the names of every one of them in full deraiJ. Is it not then strange t^t thb 
eulogyp which mentions spccihcally even the most iasiguificant kings de¬ 
feated by the Chalukyas during the sixth century, should be silent about thij; 
most glorious achievement of the family, consisting of the overthrow of the 
mighn^ Rashtrakuta empire, which had embraced pracdcalJy the whole of the 
Deccan? The eulogy, in fact, does not refer to this empiic for the simple 
reason that it never had any historical existence^ * 

T It is urgDcd that Appiyifca md Go¥ia£k, who attsekfid FaSaTrrAin 11 imhe Bblnii tfcttc 

Riahirakuia rultn^ ajid thus it hag. b«cn nitetnptcd to pioTc tha* ihe Rishtrakiiim cfnpifv caiated 
Rt thf bcffianiii^ of the abtth Centmy aJI, It Jiuist thetrfcjir be poinred vut thit these mira air 
out deficiibed. u Rash ^n i lfi Jtin in th« Aihok eulogy, ami that iheir ia no other evidence w ihow 
thw ihcy boir that epithet. Aad even if we conoede ih^l they were RashtialrataE, the etdogy main 
it absalutciy clear thar they wxpe ruliag emt a petty in the Bhlml VaUcy and not over 

« VMRt empire embneing the wbok at ihe Dccean. 

The defeat b? the Chajulcya ting jayaaioiha, of a Kiabtutupi king boo of Krishm, h 

incmianetl for the fiitt tirnc in the records of the later ChilukyAi composed more than five CJCn- 
turia after the alJegea evcni. if ibis defeat really tx»k place, ilifjuld not a single recoid of 
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The supposed rise of i mighty Rishtiakata empire in the sucth centvuy 
cajmot therefore be used to explain the disintegration of the Vaki^ka king¬ 
dom. The mystery of its disappearance can be satisfactorily solved only if and 
when wc obmin fresh historical evidence bearing on the point. At present 
wc can ofier only tentative suggestions. 

No successor of either fhmsbe^ of the Basim branch or of Pfithvishci^ U 
of the tnain branch is so far kriown to us, Wc niay, however, assume that on 
his death, Harisheqa was succeeded by his son, who may well have ruled 
fromr. a,d. jio to jjo. The Vishnutunihn king Midhavavarman 1 (r. a.d. 
jij-yo) had married a Vakataka princess, and most probably she might have 
been a daughter of the successor of Harishena. 

In the reign of this king, the disintegration of the empire proceeded apace, 
Chbattisgath slipped from Vakataka control and passed under the rule of 
Tivaiadeva, a Somavamsi king, who ruled also over the Chanda district. * In 
Matwa and the northern Madhya Ptadesha a Rashtiakure king named 
Abhimanyu set up an independent tuigdom. The same thing happened in 
southern Mahaiashpa where a king named Avidbeya, a cousin of Abhimanyu, 
established an independent principality. These Rashtrakuta kingdoms did 
not last long. That in the northern Madhya Pradesha was eventually over¬ 
thrown by the Kalachuris, who were rulers of Malwa and northern Maha¬ 
rashtra during the latter half of the sixth century. The southern RashttakiStti 
kingdom w'as soon absorbed by the Kadambas. In the cast the Nalas once 
more became powerful and repudiated the Vakataka overlordship. 

The Vakataka empire had thus disappeared by f. a.d. J40 since the 
Kadambas of Kamatak, the Kajachuris of northern Maharashtra, and the 
Na|as of the foimet Bastar State managed to absorb most of its territories 
during the weak rule of the sucCessof (or sncccssors) of Harishe]:ta. None 
of these powers, however, were able to succeed in building up an empire 
embracing the whole of the Deccan. Quite unexpectedly there arose a new 
ruling house in Kamiok, that of the Chalukyas, which soon managed to 
defeat each of these powers in turn and to annex their temtorics. How this 
happened will be narrated in Part IV. 

the afly Chitukyw meniian it? WIlJ shmild that ntOflt glnricHia «e]]ievcttient rf Jjyssmilim hive 
I^YT ^ in iJl Ob EWiy ChafukTA tcCDfdl ? Thi ktCT Ctl4uk7as couJd coDceal the lk« 

that thrir af)CCStora had onca bcdl ovflfthrott'n by tbc JtaEhfiBkuf^. Itt utdet 10 icir 

imponance, they invented % TnuJition that JayMipiha, the fuUfidet <if the cady diajiikya Eunjlr, 
bad dcicarad a fliahlDlcute lrinj|r Indnt, t feat aetuaUy pcrfnnncd by Tjulapa, the funnder of the 
Chafukya dynaaty ccniulies luci. 

’ It aeems that MadhaTaTannan I, the VitlinutuC^tfl king and bicthcr-io-kw of the VJkifaka 
tokr, oied ID help him by aitacking Ti¥Biad«va. llTaiadet'a was dafetiol but Chbaniagarh did 

not m*nd = iioder Va Lar^ ka cEutioL 
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vAkAtaka administration and 

SOCIETY 

I T is not yet possible for the hktorfaji to give a vivid and comprcheosivc 
picture of the administration of the V^(akas and of the life of people 
living under their rule. The raateria] available for the purpose is very 
meagre. Thdr records, discovered so ftr, are few in number, and the vast 
majority of them happen to be those issued during the minority or edgn of 
a single ruler, viz. Pravarasena 11 . The Vakatata copper plates mention only 
a few officers and hardly supply us with any material for giving an adequate 
piemre of the central and local adminismtion. No foreign traveller visited 
their court, who could have left for us an account of the condition of the 
people under thdr rule. There are hardly any literary works that can be 
assigned to their period and kingdom, containing any Information useful for 
the historian. Wc can, therefote, give at present only a very incomplete 
account of the Vakataka administration and society* 

At the bead of the Vakataka government was the king of the dynastyi. 
whose post was heareditary. The second ruler of the house, Pravarasena 1 , 
made citensive conquests and found it convenient to entrust the diflerent 
parts of his far-Hung empire to the charge of his four Sons, who eventually 
established practically independent houses after their father's deaths This 
division weakened the empire and caused a number of complicadons in the 
reign of Rudrasena 1, the successor of Pravarasena I. Later on therefore the 
same mistake was not repeated, and the kingdom was not again divided 
among rival brothers- Two of the three Vakitaka family branches, founded 
at the death of Piavarasena 1 , appear to have been reabsorbed in the ruain 
kingdom; but the house founded by his son Sarvasena at Vatsaguima (the 
modern Basim) continued to eicist almost as an independent dynasty until the 
end of the fifth century. The unwisdom of the division of the kingdom into 
smaller semi-independent units wa* fully realized by the rulers of the direct line, 
and they appear not even to liave pcrcnitted feudatories within their jurisdic¬ 
tion. Koi:idaraja and Narayatia-Mahiraja no doubt figure in the records of 
Pravarasena II/ but thdr titles, rdjd and maidrdja^ seem to be purely formal- 
Ev^sn if they were feudatories, it docs not seem that they enjoyed any con¬ 
siderable ruling power. They are seen requesting the Vakataka king to make 
certain bmd grants for sortie projects in which they were interestecL If they 
were feudatories at all, it is certain that tbeir ruling powers were very limitci 
The available evidence shows that the Vika^aka empire was more united 

^ p. 2|j; £J, uiij, 
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and ccnmllaed and less perforated by senai-independent feudatory states 
than was the case vith the Satavahana, the Qialukya, or the RashtrakQta, 
empires. 

The Vakataka kingdom was fairly citeosive, but its rulers were content 
with the mere dtle of matidr^at Only one amongst them, Pravarasena 1 , who 
was undoubtedly a great conqueror, took the title samrai^ probably because 
he had performed the vdjapeja sacrifice, which, according to the sacred tests, 
entitles a ruler to assume that designation. His successors revened to the old 
and simple title mahSr^a. We have shown already that this title had nothing 
whatever to do with any imagined reduedon of the Vakataka sovereigns at 
any time to mere feudatory status,^ and had in fact no connesion with such 
a status, whether real or fancied. 

Members of the royal family like the Yuvaiaja (heir-apptent) and other 
princes must have been ent rusted with some duties in the administration, but 
w’e have no definite information on the point. Queens of reigning monarchs 
or princesses do not figure as administrative officers, as we find that they 
do in the Chalukya administiation, Ekjwager queens, however, used to 
supervise and ffirect the administration, if the heir-apparent to the throne 
happened to be a minor. Prabhavadgupta, the widow of Rudrasena II, sue- 
ccssfuUy steered the ship of state through troubled waters for a period of 
about twenty years. Adequate steps were taken to give proper literary and 
administrative training to the royd princes. Most probably Kalidasa was one 
of the tutors of Pravata&ena II. Contemporary records show that young 
princes used generally to receive special tr ainin g in the military art at this 
time;^ the same usage must have been the pracrioe of the Vakamka rulers. 

Curiously enough ministers are refeired to very rarely in the Vakataka 
records. Only one of them, that in the Ajanta caves, refers to a minister, 
without giving the designation of his portfolio. We may, however, assume 
that the non-Terence to ministera in other Vakafaka records is accidental 
and that the Vakataka government was carried on by the king with the help 
of an adequate number of advisers and deputies, as was the case in other 
contemporary administrations. The Ajanta record indicates that some of the 
ministers held hereditary offices and that all of them were usually well trained 
in the sciences of politics and warfare. The prime-minister was in charge of 
the whole administrationj it is probably he who is referred to by the appro¬ 
priate and significant tide ssifvddi^kika. How he conducted the adnunistra- 
tion. is, however, but imperfectly known, for the Vakataka plates refer only 
to a very few officers. In the Deccan records of the successors of the Vakatakas, 
the provincial, district and subdivisional officers, as also the hereditary offi¬ 
cers of the villages, ate usually mentioned in connexion with the exhortation 
not to disturb the possession of the donees of the grants. The Vakataka 

' S»tpta, pp. t6S-s. 
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records, howcFCtp m^ndoa only four classes of officers.^ Of these, fkafJx and 
refer to the memters of the police and military forces and throw no 
light on the administrative machinct7+ The term which is mentioned 

in the exhortation^ seems to denote officers in general^ or perhaps the district 
officers, but wc have as yet not sufficient data for defining the scope of their 
office or dudes. The last class of officers mentioned in our records is, how- 
ever, very interesting. They arc described as high ofikers conveying the 
orders of the central government and appointeti by or working under the 
direction of the or prime- minis ter. These were obviously 

the inspectors appointed by the central government to tour in the kingdom 
and find out whether its orders were being properly carried out or not by 
the subordinate and district officers. The inspection machinery of the 
central government is but rarely referred to in ancient Indian records, 
and the Vafcataka pktes are, therefore^ regarded as very valuabic evidence 
in this respect by the student of ancient Indian admins stration. 

The officer of the title raJ/uAa figures in a solitary record as its writer but 
what precisely was his function we do not know. Probably he was an officer 
in charge of the revenue admini strati on and of the m easurement of the lands 
in the kingdom. Hence wc find him somedmes entrusted with the task of 
executing charters alienating land revenues. 

rdshfra^ and are the names of tenrilorial divisions occurring in 
the Vakataka lecordu, but they seem to indicate the same administrative unin^ 
None of them i$ ever mentioned as forming part of or situated within the 
limits of the other, They^ therefore, seem to have all denoted the district 
units into which the kingdom had been divided, and w hich appear to have 
been differently designated in different parts of the kingdom according to 
local tradition. Districts were divided into smaller administrative divisions. 
Sometimes these were known after the chief town inclnded in them; thus, 
for instance, denoted a subdivision of twenty-six 

villages of which Pravareivara was the chief town.^ Sometimes the sub¬ 
divisions of the district were simply known as its eastern or western pam^ 

Districts were in charge of officers of the central government probably 
designated They were heads of the general administration and 

were responsible for tlie maintenance of law and order and the collection of 
land revenue. Members of the police and military force (cAafdh and (fhatM) 
helped them in this work and ’worked under their genciaj direction* The 
central government controlled the district administcation through its in¬ 
specting staff, which has been already referred to above* 

We get very little information about the \ffllage adnunisttation in the 

* rAnirairks, 
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VikataksL records- The elders of the village of Kadambagiri are referred to in 
one record and exhorted not to distntb the possession of the doncc.> We 
rrtaj% however, safely conclude that village administratiod under the Vakl- 
takas was carried out by a council of village ciders presided over by the 
village headman^ as was the case in other contemporaxy and wLicr $tates.^ 
The precise nature of the powers of the village council or of the control 
exercised over it by the central or district government is not known. 

Some of the Valcaraka plates state at their end that when they were issued^ 
so and so was the sempati or the general of tlie king. Thus Chitravarman was 
the sempa/f of Pfavarasena 11 when one of his incomplete charters was issued 
in the eleventh year of his reign^ as also when the Oiammaka plates ’were 
issued seven years later. Six months latcr^ however, when the Sh^ani plates 
were issued^ Dappadeva was the sendj^/tJ The manner in which the narnes 
of the generals are mentioned at the end of the copper plates suggests that 
iheir importance was next to that of the king himself. May it be that the 
names of these generals arc given in this prominent manner because they were 
the prime-ministers or s^rf^d^aisAaf ? hlilitary skill and leadership was one 
of the necessary qualifications for appointment to ministerial posts in con- 
temporarv times. Many of the ministers of the Guptas vrere or 

and the same may have been the case under the Yakatakas 

as welJ+ 

Let us now consider the different items of revenue in the Vakstaka state. 
We can get some indirect idea in this connexioii from the privileges and 
exemptions granted to the donees of the copper plates. They are usuaJly given 
the right to work salt mines, appropriate hidden treasuresj and use village 
pastures.* This would suggest that normally the state claimed ownership over 
all mines and treasure troves^ as also over the waste lands in the kingdom. The 
same probably was the case with forests. The ownership of the cultivable 
lands was vested in private owners. When villages were granted by the state, 
their rights were not affected. Formerly they had been aeoistomed to py 
their taxes to the state, now they had to pay them to the donee or grantee. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that tlie state owned no arable land at all. 
Sometimes it would reclaim forest land and become its owner. Sometimes 
some pieces of land would lapse to it for lack of hdrs or would be taken 
over in default for non-payment of the land tax. Pieces of land thus owned 
by the state formed, howc^^er^ only a very snnall part of the total cultlv^able 
land. Sometimes we find the Vakataka kings giving such lands to Eemplesor 
Brahman colonists. 

The land tax was the main source of the state revenue, but curfously enough 
we do not know what technics^ name it bore. The usual expressions for it 
like bJidgaAijr^j nr ndran^a or upiiri^ara do not occur in our records. 
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Probably the «fpression klipta figuring there refers to it. The incidence of 
this tax 1$ not known^ It was probably paid in kind^ 

Impon diitj' was another source of state revenue. Ftieh vegetables, flowers, 
milk-productsj &c., had lo pay a duty when they were imported^ whether 
into a village or into a town. The same musi have been the case with more 
important articles like doth, grain, and oil, though they are not especially 
mentioned in our records. Whether there were cxdse dudes on the manufflc- 
ture of doth and wines we do not knDW\ 

The visits of the inspecting or detective staff were usually recognized func¬ 
tions, The expenses connected with their stay had to be home by the villagers; 
the donees of the religious grants are seen to have been exempted from such 
pajTOents. The inspectors had also to be provided with Em labour and trans¬ 
port in order to enable them to move on to thdr next halting-place* 

Wc thus get only an imperfect picture of the Vaka^aka administration^ but 
such evidence as possess indicates that it wa^ on the whole vigilant and 
efficient. Copper plate grants were not issued before they had been checked; 
each of them usually bears a certificate to this eflect, as tesdfied by the term 
inscribed on the plate. There is evidence to show that inaccurate or 
unsatisfactory plates were rejected.^ Still more inter^liog is it to note that 
even the Brahman donees of the copper plate grants w^ere not permitted to 
be a law to themselves; some of the grants expressly lay down specific eondi- 
dons under wrhich alone the grants were to be continued. First of all they and 
their descendants were to be loyal to the state and to offer the fullest co-opera- 
lion in apprehending persons guilty of treason, theft, and immorality. They 
were further not to interfere with the rights of neighbouring villages.^ If 
these conditions were not fulfilled^ the state could resome the grant without 
any moral or spiritual compunction. Land also was carefully surveyed accord¬ 
ing to the measure detenruned by the state, and the reqifisire entries were 
made in the relevant records. There is no evidence to show how far the 
people themselves had any voice in the administration, but there can be no 
doubt that in the sphere of village government, at any rate, the village coun¬ 
cils consisting of the village ciders had a decisive voice. 

Let us now survey the religious condition of the people. Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Jainism were the three main religions of the age, but, 
strangely enough, we get no reference whatsoever to any Jaina temple or 
establishment in the Vakitaka records. Very probably few among the 
Vakataka subjects were follower^ of Mahlvita. 

Buddhism vras fairly popular in the Deccan at this time. The inscriptions and 
monuments of Kitli, BhIJi, juanar, Nasik, and other pWes show that the 
gospel of the Buddha was accepted by a large number of people in Western 
India belonging to the Br^man, Kshattriya, and Vaishya classes, and follow¬ 
ing various professions such as medidne, metal-working, wood-working., the 
* £J, xxJl, Mfl. ^ ijfiE 
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distribuiioii of food-stuffe, Thh continued to be the case down to the 
fourth century at least. It Is interestuig to note that Junnar posscs^sed 
a nunnery as wcU.^ 

Ajanta and ElJora were sdlJ flaurishing centres of Buddiusm during our 
period^ as is shown by the caves, sculptures^ and psuntifigs at these places. 
The majority of these caves were executed in the Vakaiaka period, and this 
would not have been possible if Buddhism had not possessed a large follow¬ 
ing among the wealthy classes. The Vikataka rulers were all Hindus, bnt it 
would not be surprising if new records were to be discovered showing that 
they had contributed liberally to the development of the Buddhist establish¬ 
ments at these two places, both situated within their kingdom. At any rate 
some of thtir ministers arc known to have been Buddhists and figure among 
the donors of a few of the caves. 

Ajanta was the centre to which several famous Buddhist monks who were 
widdy known throughout the country were attached. One of these was 
Sthavirichala, who figures in a record in Cave i 6 . He is probably to he identi¬ 
fied with the Arhat A-cbc-Io mentioned by Yuan Chwang.^ 

The Vikapika period (r. a.d. coincides with the golden and 

creative period of >rlahay^ Buddhism. Not far from the boundary^ of the 
kingdom lived the famous Mahapna philosopher, Nagarjuna, at Nagarjuni- 
kondsL on the bank of the KrishM. By founding the ^Onyavada he infused new 
life into Indian Buddhisin and helped the eventual development of the Advaita 
school in the Hindu Vedanta. It is no wonder that the Buddhists of the Ajanta 
and Ellora monasteries during tliis period should have been mostly Mahayi- 
nists, and that they did not subscribe to the simpler Huiayana dogma of barren 
atheiam. A record at Ajanta definitely asserts that the Buddha ha$ not been dis - 
$Dlved into nothingness, hut has won immortality for himself and continues 
lo govern the world and to guide his devotees ftom his abode high above the 
universe.^ It Is but natural that owing to the influence of the dogma^ the 
Mahlyanists should have introduced the images of the Buddha at suitable 
places in the earlier Hinayana caves at Ajinta, which suggested the presence 
of the master only by significant symbols like the 

It is not to be supposed that Buddhism was confined only to the places 
mendoned above. A record in the Clianda District shows iliat a local king 
named Sufyaghosha had the misfortune to have his son killed by an acd- 
dental fall from the palace.* He decided to commemorate hb memory by 
erecting a temple in honour of the Buddha. It h thus sufficiently clear that 
Buddhism must have found adherents in many individuals scattered all over 
the kingdom, though no sufficient inscriptiocis or other evidence has survived 
to our time to substantiate this statement. 

The relations betVi'ccn Buddhism and Hinduism were on the whole friendly. 

* Wftttcn, ii, 133--40. 
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The folioeach fiui^fiatutailycliimed thattheLr own gospel was superior 
to the other. The monk SthavMchala of A;aata, for instfuice, proudly points 
out that gods in Hinduism are subject to deray, that even Kftshinia had to sue- 
cumb TO death and that Waliadcva could not escape frorn a curse, hut that the 
Buddha on the other hand Is ever immortah ever free from fear and always 
guiding the destinies of the universe.' Hindus on their part advanced similar 
claims and maintained that the doctrine of the Void as taught by Buddhists 
was obviously unsatisfejctQfy- These philosophical wranglings could have led 
to persecudons of the adherents of one faith by thoige of the Qther+ The conunon 
people, however, had the good sense to realbe that each religion w^as good inits 
own way and led to the same goal though by a diiferent road. Each should 
follow the gospel that appealed to him most, without racing to see what others 
were doing, 

Lee us now survey the position of Hinduisna. Early in the period under 
study Vedic sacridees were still popular all over India, and we find Prava- 
rasena I, the real founder of the Vika^aka greatness^ performing a number of 
them like A.piOfydma^ Shoddshin^ Br/- 


fsaspotisava^ and Sddjaskrar He was a great conqueror and it is therefore no 
wonder that he should have celebrated the AJt^am^dka sacrifice as many as four 
rimcs^ Though the Vaka|akas were Brahmans, Pravaiasena's aral for Vedic 
religion did not descend to any of bis successors- None of diem seems to have 
cared to perform even a single Vedic sacdficcn ITie fact was that the Smirta 
religion was fast getting the upper handover the 5 rauta form of faith. Pravara- 
sena*s gmndscin Rudiasena I became a Saivite, probably under the influence 
of his maternal grandfather Bhavanaga of the Bhirasiva dynasty. All the sub¬ 
sequent Vaka taka kings were devotees of Siva, with the exception ofRudrasena 
II, who became a Vaishtiava under the influence of his wife Prabhavatlgupta 
and her illustrious father Chandragupta II. It should^ however, be noted that 
the followers of Siva and Vishnu lived in complete amitVi and that members of 


the same fkmily often changed the object of their devotion according to their 
individual inclinations. Thus the Na|a king Bhavatta^'arman was a Saivite^ 
he attributed his successes to the favour of Mahasma. But his son Skanda- 
varman, who htiilt a Vishnu temple, was a Vaishr^viteA Pravarasena II was 
a Saivite but he wrote his Si^tibandhu to glDtify the achievements of Rama, an 
inramation of Vishnu, In fact the Vakatakas paid particular reverence to the 
god Ramagirisvamin, whose Temple was situated on the hiU at Ramtek, not 
far from their capitaL^ 

As far as the ordinary liindiis were concerned, they had a much more 
ferr^nt faith in the Pauramc than in the Vedic deities. In their daily life they 
used to perform the stmdkjd and the five great sacrifices recommended by the 
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Sfffrifij. They also occasionally went on pilgriinage to holy pkees like 
Pfaylga, as the Na|a king Bhavattavamian did after his victory over the 
Vakitakas.^ The Paurime had not yet become popular in our age. In 
fact those portions of the rnodero Ptiran^ which rtcommetid them had not 
ycE been added to these works in our penod- The Hi'adaJi-vrd^iz was* however, 
already in voguej many of the Vaka^ka grants are made a day or two after 
the EA^sl. Edipscs and were apparently not regarded as parricu- 

Jarly suitable occasioos for religious charity in our age; no Vakataka grant is 
to be seen made on their occurrence. 

The cull of the temple was gradually becoming more and more popular. 
Free feeding houses w^ere often conducted under its auspices; the Pat tan 
plates grant of Pravaiasena II was ordained for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of a attached to a temple of Mahapurusha or Vishnu."^ On the 
other hand, there is no evidence to show that temples had become centres of 
education in our period. 

The Yakitaka records throw very little light on contemporary social life. 
The caste system existed in Hindu society, but it was not yet very rigid. 
There was considerable freedom in the choice of professions. The VSkatekas 
were themselves actually Brahmans, but were still following the h^hartriya 
profession of kingship. The percentage of Brahmans amorig thek officers was 
probably fairly large. Intercastc marriages were also permitted in our period. 
The Vakafakas, though Brahmans, had no hesitadon in accepting a Gupta 
princess in marriage, belonging to the Vaisya caste^ Soma, the ancestor of 
one of their ministers, though a Brahman by caste, had also married a bride of 
the ICshat triyE caste, and his descendant Hastibhoja insists on pointing out tliat 
it was a procedure fully approved both by the kfr'w/iJ and the ^\ta time 

when jfitcccaste marriages evoked no oppositioUj interdining must fiaturally 
have also been fairly common. The ritual was gradually getting 

unpopular among both the K^hattriyas and the Vai^yas in this period.^ 

A few w^ords may be added about die position of women. Pre-puberty 
marriages gradually became the order of the day in our a^, at least in 
Brahman families. This put an end to the education and of giris. 

The widow^s right to inherit the property of her husband was being advo- 
cated in our age, but meeting with strenuous opposition. The sa/I custom 
w'as followed in tare cases in Kshattriya families- The paintings in Ajanta 
caves show that women commanded respect in society. 

As pointed out already^ neither monasteries nor temples had developed 
into centres of education in the Vakataka age. Educarion used to be imparted 
by private tKicbers, who were the pivots of the educational system. These were 
all Brahmans and they usually congregated in capitals and holy places* as they 
could easily get state and public support at these centres- N^ikp Pravarapura, 
Vaisagulma* and Paithana were the main centres of higher education in the 
’ UI, xIr, ioa. ^ rr* 14*. 
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Vikataka dominioDS. Agratiara colonics con s is ri ng of learaed BiiliinaLns 
settled in certain vilkges, the revenues of which had been assigned to them 
by way of maintenance, were abo centres of higher learning. There were 
probably several Agiahara villages in the Deccan of our period, but ntifor- 
tunately we do not get any reference to them in the extant Vlkltaka grants. 
There can^ however, be no doubt that the Vakatakas, like their contemporary 
rulers, must have created a large number of such centres for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting religion, education and culture. Some of these Brahman donees who 
had been assigned grants by the state used to conduct large schools, ’where they 
were accustomed to impart free cducatiDn. Thus the donee of the Pinduran- 
gapall] grant {c* A.n. 300} is described as a teacher of hundreds of Brahmans. 

A number of books were no doubt written in Sanskrit and Prakrit on 
various subjects during the Vakataka period, but very few of them can be 
dednitely assigned to authors belonging to the Deccan. The Fm'dnmj were 
remodelled, the and Kdiji^ana Smn/is w'-cre written, 

and the iaharnhhisf^f the l^dstihhds^, the Puddr/Aasa^graJsa^ the SMAfya- 
AdriA'd and the were composed in our period, but whether 

the authors of any of these works were subjects of the Vika (aka kings we do 
not kuow+ Bhisa^ ^udraka, Viiakhadatta and Kalidasa no doubt Nourished 
in our period, hui we have no information as to w^hethcr they were natives 
of the Deccan or composed their works there. 

It is very likdy that Kdidasa lived for some time in the Vikitaka court and 
we may weU presume that part of his AUgftadil/ii ’was composed at Ramateka, 
the place of his hero’s eidle. The only work that can be dcfidtcly ascribed 
to the Deccan of the Vakataka age is the Prakrit poem Sj/wWdfcfj written by 
King Prayarasena II and revised by the poet Rliid^ himseF. 

Very Ittde light is throw'n hy the Vika^ka documents on contemporary 
economic conditions. The Deccan and Tdahgana were famous for their fine 
muslins in the second century A.D. and we may presume that the cloth 
industry continued to Sourish during our period as well. Paithan \vas one of 
its most important centres. Contemporary records show^ that the different 
trades were organked into autonomous guilds elsewhere in India; earlier 
Deccan records prove that they were very popular in that pro’vincc also 
in the Sicavahana period, Wc may therefore well conclude that they were 
equally evident and popular under the Vikatakas and that thenon-occurrencc 
of any mention of them in their records is purely accidenl^l. 

Like many other contemporary dynasties of the Deccan, the Vakatakas 
issued no state currency. We have shown already how the view that Rudra- 
$ena, Pravarasena and Prithvfshena had issued their o’wn coinages is 
altogether untenable. Retail commem on a small scale was carried out with 
ccw™/ (shells) as the means of eschange. Barter was also extensively prac¬ 
tised. Bullion was used for more important transactinns. The rate of interest 
probably varied from 11 to 24 per cent. 
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T h u Qiliukyai were the most impomnt dynasty of rulers that held sway 
in the E>e<xan before the foimdatioii of Vijayana^ar* With Viiapai 
(Badami) as their first capital they brought about the pohdcduniiiGation 
of the Deccan in the sixth century a,d. and held theit own for well over two 
centuries (except for a short interval of about fifteen yearsj against powerful 
antagonists like the Pallavas in the south and Haishavardhana in the north. 
At the same time they established semi-independent kingdoms ruled by their 
colkterais in Gujerat and in Vengi. The Eastern Chalukyas of the Vengi 
kingdom (Andhrade^a) kept up their rule continuously for four centuries and 
tnorci and when their western kinsmen sufiered eclipse from the rise of the 
R^htrakutas they kept thdr independence with the idd of the Cholas^ with 
whom their rcLadouS became more and more intimate until in the latter part 
of the eleventh century a single ruler came to occupy the thrones of both the 
Vengi and Choja kingdoms. Towards the dose of the tenth century the 
power of the Rashtrakutas waned, and the main line of the Chalukyas emerged 
from the obscurity of two centuries, and once more filled the stage of Dcccani 
history with Kalyanapuri, ^thc best of all cities in the worlds for their capitah 
dividing and contesting with the Cho}as of the Tamil country the sovereignty 
of India south of the Vindhyas. War and politics were by no means the only 
concerns of the ChUukyas. They were great builders, and one dominant style 
of Indian architecture derives its name fromi th€in+ Kanni^ ind Teltigu 
literatures drew sustenance from their patronage^ and Vijhue^vara, perhaps 
the greatest jurist of andent India, was proud to count himself among the 
courtiers of the illustrious Vikramaditj'a VI. The fortunes of the Cha|ukyas 
of Gujerat lie beyond the scope of the present volume; the other three lines 
will claim our attention in the order in which we have named them above. 

Jiixmp/ioas 

Ifiscriptions form our main source^ and they are found engraved on stone 
slabs and pillars or on copper plates. They are written in Sanskrit and Kan- 
nada in the western half of the Deccan, and in Sanskrit and Tclugu in the 
eastern aone, and are usually donative or dedicatory in purpose. The inscrip¬ 
tions of the Chijukyas of Badami number a few score only; those of the 
Chalukyas of Vengi, mostly on copper plates, do not amount to many mom; 
but those of the Qi^ukyas of Kalyi^i, the bulk of them on stone, exist in 
great quantirics, though their historical value is by no means proportionate 
to their numbers. Even this most cdiahle class of our source, however^ offers 
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probkms, ncit all of which mn be solved to sadsfacbon. Dates are often giycn 
in the Saka era with details which can be verified, but they do not always fall 
into a consistent system; nautually contradictory statements of fact and of 
chronology arc thus not uncommDQ; and when the inscriptioris of con¬ 
temporary dynasries with whom the Cha^ukyas came into contact are al&o 
considered, as they must be, these contradictions multiply. Invention and 
embellishment are constantly at work, later inscriprions sometimes professir^ 
to give more detailed and widely diderent accounts of subjects more sum¬ 
marily treated in earlier records, and this treatment is applied to legends as 
well ^ to historical occurrences. The data from inscriptions have therefore to 
be worked up with discredon, and it ivould be tedious to set forth fully the 
reasons governing the choice in every case. Spurious copper-pUte grants 
have been ignored aitogether. Fresh inscriptions arc being discovered every 
year, but few of them arc as important as the Badami rock mscripdon of 
S. 465 (a.d. 543)— discovered in 1941— recording the erection of the hill fort 
of Vatapi by the Cha]ukya Valkbhe^vara. Notwithstanding this the main 
outline of Chalukya history may be regarded as now well established, and 
there IS lirde likelihood that new discovsaies will dcfnand revolutionary 
readjustments on any large scale. 

The information yielded by inscriptions wc may eke out with the aid of 
literature, monuments, and coins. But little help is to be had from these 
sources for the Badami period; the only important literary sources for this 
peniod are the notes of Hiuen Tsang on the country of Maharishtia, its rulers 
and its people, and a notice in the Persian historian Tabari which was once 
held to support the interpretation of some paintings in the first cave at 
Ajanta as representations of the Persian monarch Kh usrau 11 and his cele¬ 
brated consort SYunn^ and of Pulakc^in II reviving a Persian embassy* No 
coins of the Western Qiajukyas of this period arc known, though several gold 
and silver pieces of the Vengi branch have been found.^ 

The 

*Chfllkya* seems to have been the original form of the dynastic nairje ; by 
the insertion of a euphonic vowel, this became Chalukya, which was later 
embellished into Qiaiukp, Qiaujuk^ the last being a derivative form applied 
to the later collateral lines of Gujerai and farther north. Possibly Kdiamda 
Chaliki Rcmmanaka, i.e. Remmanaka the Son of Khanda Chaliki of one of 
the NSgarJunikonda inscriptionSj,^ who was maAds^ffdpti and 
under the Iksbvaku ruler Vtrapurisadata, is the earliest Chajukya chieftain 
known to histor)"; but this is by no means certain as he is railed VisithJputa 
-^-the Chalukyas were HarTriputras—and belonged to the fiimily of Hiram- 
Mka, Whether this oflicial was a Chaliki or not, there is now little room for 

* See, however, AIAJi, 1951, p. fcit t 'boar and lotua' doubtfully K 5 PublcEiiii L 
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doubt tbat the Qiilukyas, like tlie Qiutus aad the K^ckmbas to whom they 
bear many resembknoei, and Hie the were an indigenous clan 

which rose to importance in the service of the later Satavahanas and their 
successors. They belonged to the Karriataka coancr}^ sometimes called also 
by the name Kunmb, and their mother tongue was Kanna^. There is little 
evidence to support the view often expressed hy earlier writers that they 
were a foreign tribe who entered India along with die Huns. One of the 
earliest literary references to them occurs in a Tamil lexicon of about a.d. 
800 called Dhdiaram which mentions Chalukkai-Vcufkr (Ch^ukya kings) 
SIS rulers of Vcjpulairi who had the tmiar-baiuief (Kclal-kodi) as their emblem; 
the meaning of Vclpukm (Vel country) has not been satisfactorily ducidatetL 

Lt^ftds 0/ ongin 

A Bldami inscription of a.d. ^ 78 is the earliest record among those which 
deal with the family legend of the Qialukyas; here it is stated in its simplest 
form, and they are said to be meditating at the feet of the sacried Svami 
(Karttiiccya a$ later inscriptions show)^ to be Haritiputras of the Manavya 
and to have had their heads purified by the final ablutions after the 
performance of the agmskfoma, 

and sacrifices. It should be noted that the Brahman dynasty of the 

Kadambas, and before them the Chutu$ who called themselves Satavlhanas, 
were also Hariripiitra^ of the Manavya ga/ra. The Kadambas were abo 
devotees of Karttikeya, and being Braluiians of kingly race, were naturally 
given to the performance of Vedic sacrifices. Thii? identity of famdy legends 
at the beginning of the story, particularly of those concerning the metrony^ 
mic and the b sure proof of a definite historical connexion most prob¬ 
ably dating back to the days of the Satavahanas. The long epithet naming the 
sacrifices ^ first applied to the family as a whole, is found twenty “five years 
later applied in the hfahaktita inscription to the first great ruler of the line, 
Puiake^in I* The legend grew in the course of time in length and complexity; 
during the Badami period the variations were not great, and very soon a 
standard form was readied which was subsequently kept unchanged. The 
Mahaku^ pillar inscription (A.D- 60a), unique in many ways, include^ a 
whole line from the of Kalidasa’ in the ptaJosii of die family^ but 

this w^as not repeated in other records j it also praises the energy, wisdom, 
strength, and courage of the rulers of the line^ their devotion to their parents, 
and their generosity and beneficence. The dcfinidve fonii of the pralai/i for 
the Badamt period is found first in the Haidaxabad grant (a.d. Gir) of 
PukkeSln U, and speaks of 'the family of the Cha|ukyas who arc Haritiputras 
of the Manavya-gotra which is praised throughout the w'orld; who have been 
nourished by the Seven Mothers who are the mothers of the seven worlds; 


2 iA introductory remarks 

who havt acquitcd an ucicterruptcd coQtitiuity of piospenty thiough the 
protection of Kartdkeya; who have had all kings made subject to them at 
sight of the boar-ctest which they acquired through the favour of the divine 
Nirayai^a’. Let ns note that even in these early legends we find the devotion 
of the iine directed both to Klrtdkeya the son of Siva, and to Vishnu, to 
whose fiivouf they owed their all-victorious boar-crest. This crest was adopted 
to indicate the nature of their work, that of protcctitig the earth from 
molestation by bad tuleis, by suggesting a comparison with the task achieved 
hy Lord Nariyaija in his boat-incamadon. 

About the beginning of the eleventh centurv' a.d, a ficsb crop of legends 
grows up and begins to fill a large place in epigraphy and literature; that was 
the time when all the dynasties of South Indian rulers gave themselves 
respectable pedigrees with the aid of their court poets, generally claiming 
descent from the sun or the moon. In the case of the Qialukyas, th«e legends 
run in two main streams, one w'estem and the other eastern; there is no agrec' 
ment between them, and no useful purpose will be served by seeing to 
analyse such late and discordant traditioas in any detail. Fifty-nine kings of 
the Chalokya line ruling at Ayodhya, aftef them sixteen Icings ruling over 
^kshindpatha (Deccan), a temporary obscuiadon of the line, followed by a 
lestoradan under Jayasimha who overthrew loo kings besides the Rashm- 
ku?a Indra, with the 800 elephants in his army—these are the chief feahires of 
the western version starting w*ith the Kauthem grmt (a*d. 1009) of Vikiama- 
ditya V. Other inscriptions found in the same region trace the descent of the 
line from Manu through Manavya and Harita to Chalukya; yet others carry 
the ancestry back to the moon, or to Brahma, while BUham produces a 
story that the qjonymous ancestor of the line issued from the Chuluka (the 
cupped palm) of Brahma in response to Indra’s appeal to him for the creation 
of a hero who should put an end to the growing godlessaess on the face 
of the earth. The eastern version beginning with the Raijastiphiidi grant of 
Vimaladitj'a (A.D. ion) is more comprehensive; k includes Brahma, the 
moon, and the fifty-nine emperors of Ayodhya, with Lfdayana among tbe tn, 
in the pedigree; then it says that Vijayadit]^ a member of the family, went 
on an expedition to the south, and lost his life in battle with Trilochana- 
Fatiava. His widowed queen gave birth to a posthumous son vfhom she 
called Vishnuvanlhana, in honour of the Brahman Viahnubhatta Somayajin of 
Mudivemu with w hom she had found refuge in her distress. When he grew 
up, Vishnuvardhana made puj 5 to Gauri, the goddess of the Cha|ukya bill, 
and by her grace he regained the royal insi g nia of his line and established its 
rule in the entire scvcu-and-a-half-lakh country of the dakskimpatha^ extend¬ 
ing from the Narmada river in the north to Rime^T.'aram (Seta) in die south. 
Interesting as the beliefs cherished by the memfacts of a historic dynasty for 
several generations, these puerile stories are of course of no value as factual 
histon'. 


II 

RULERS OF THE DYNASTY 

PtdhAfJiJs I 

must txeat Pulakcsin 1 as the first ruler and founder of the dynasty 
of the Cha[ukyas of Badami^ The ctame of the king is curious ^ Fleet 
iflcUned to ejplaia it as half Kanna^ and half Sanskrit, and draw the mean¬ 
ing "tigcr-haired\ It seems much more likely that the first half of the name is 
also Sanskrit and connected with the rootmeaning ‘to be gteat^ (Monier- 
Williams); this deriTation, if it were accepted, would explain both the fomu 
Pula- and Pola-kcsin, and ke^in means *lion*, so that the whole name means 
"the great lion". The names of Pulakesin's father Ramitga, and grandfather 
Jayasimha are first given in the Mahakufa pillar inscription of a.d. 6oi with 
some ornamental epithets obviously devoid of any historical import; they 
may possibly have been obtained from some grant of Pulakisin I drawn up in 
accordance with Jkurff^aldsrras and therefore giving the names of hia father 
and grandfather. An inscciption discovered in 1941 on a^boulder in. the fort 
at Badami records that by 46} (a.d. ^43^-4^ the^h^f ort at Vatapi 
been fortified above and below by the Chilukya Valbbh egvara- who pgr~ 
fotnlcd scvcraTsaciifidal rites* mduding the A^ro mcdha; this cule^ was 
doubtless FulakeSm 1. t he choice oE the capital was dictated by strategic 
considerations^ and its neighbourhoewl soon became studded with Chajukym 
monuments. Vatapi itself stood on a defensible eminence within three miles 
of the Malaprabha river; among the hills to the east is Mahakuta: five miles 
farther in the same direction and on the river is Pattadakal* and another eight 
miles down the river is Aihoje^—all these witnesses of the age of Chaiukyan 
ascendancy being noted for their ancient temples and inscriptions^*^ The 
Aiholc in$ciiptiofi of Pulakeiin II also mentions particularly the occupa¬ 
tion of Vatapi hy Pulakesin I and his performance of the A^vamedha. He 
was therefore the real founder of the Chaiukyan kingdom; he must have 
established his independence ftom Kadamba rule by fortifying Vltapi and 
making himself master of the surrounding territory. The fame of his horse 
sacrifice, the symbol of sovereignty, is recalled in several inscriptions, even 
as late as the tw'elfth century A.d- He also performed the costly Hirai/^ag^rMa- 
the gift of the golden egg+ He is praised in the Nerur grant of Man- 
galena for his wisdom in counsel and his knowledge of the Law^s of Manu, 
and of the epics—^the and In the Mahakuta pillar 

inscription he is given the birfidai Saty'airaya (the asylum of truth), Sri- 
ptthivi-vallahha (the beloved of fortune and the earth)—a title vrhich equates 
him with Vishnu—and Rar^vikrama (valorous in war). Ife is said ro have 

* JA, vi, J54r Vttipi ihcnwntof an Aiura ^moiu Id ihcA^tv^ leg^dg. jAff* 

capita \s called uo, AfM., 94, I (Kutttbi^oilian ^n). 
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followed the adincc of the eiders and of respeaed Brahmans. His queen was 
Durlabha-devi of the Batpura family. He had two sons, Klrto-vaonao and 
Mangalcsa, who succeeded him on the throne, 

Kirili-ivrmait 1 

The 11th regnal year of Kittti-ira.iTnan (^une-asenoured) fell in joo 
(Badami cave inscriptioti); consequendy he must have ascended the throne 
after his father in A.O. 566-7. In the inscriptions of his son Putakesin 11 he is 
r^TTi>fl the first maker of Vatapi and the night of death {kdl^tri) to the Na|as, 
Mauryas, and Kadambas. Vatapi having become the capital under Fulakesin 
I, his son must be taken to have adorned it by the construction of temples and 
in other waj^. His successes against the Najas, the Mauiyas, and the Kadam> 
bas doubtless marked important stages in the expansion of the newly eatab’ 
lished kingdouv and their memory is preserved in the praiasiis of the line 
issued in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The expansion of the Chajukya 
power was effected at the expense of that of the Kadambas, and they were 
jnrli-<>d the chief power attacked by Kiitd-varman. In inscriptions of the 
second half of the seventh century he is said to have, by the exercise of his 
vaJour, occupied V^anavasi and other kingdoms {ofandaias) belonging to his 
enemies. The contemporary Kadamba ruler reduced to subjection by Kiitn- 
varman was perhaps Ajavarman. The Na|as w'ete at that time probably ruling 
the territory known as Najava^ which ‘lay in the direction of Bellary and 
Karnui’.^ An early stone inscripiion of the Na|as comes from the border 
between the Jcypore agency and the Bastax state, and it shows that as early 
as the second half of the fifth century a.D. the dynasty had already experienced 
many violent changes of fortune.* TTiC Mauryas were ruling in Konkan with 
their capital at Puri described as ‘the Lakshml of the Western ocean*. It is 
rli-ar tlut undi-r Kiitti-varman the sway of the Chajukyan kingdom was 
extended in all directions, and we may well believe that he fought many 
victorious battles, performed the Affdsfttoma and BaAusuvar^ sacrifices, and 
earned the dde of purn-ramparahratmt^ ‘puissant in many battles’. But the 
Ma ha If vita pillar inscription asserts that the hostile rulers of Vanga, Auga, 
Kalinga, VattQca (?), Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Ganga, Mnshaka, Pandya, 
Dramik^ Cofiya, Aluka, Vaijayaiit!, and other kingdoms were overcome by 
Kirtti-varman; wc can accept this only as a measure of the knowledge of 
Indian geography possessed by the writer of the praJasti. The same inscrip¬ 
tion states further that an extremely beautiful cave temple to Vishiniu was 
constructed under the king's orders by his younger brother Mangale^; the 
work was completed and the image of Vishnu consecrated perhaps after the 
death of Kirtti-vaiman, during Mangalesa’s reign. From an insmption of 
Pulakeiin II we learn that his mother, Kirtti- vatman’s queen, was a sister of 
Raja Srivallabha Seniuanda of the Sendraka family which held a subordinate 
* Fleet, DXD, p. $41. * EL ™. iS 4 - 
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po$idon in the Nigaraklmn^ division of the Band-visi province, at first 
under the K^dambas and then under the Chalukyas; the mardage alliance of 
Klrtti-vamian with the Sendrakas confirms the evidence of other records 
regarding the southward expansion of the Chajukya power at the espense of 
the Kadambas. A certa in Dhruvaraja-Ii]di!avarani began his ndc in Konkan 
as a subordinate of the Chalukyas about a.d, he was $tationcd in 
Re valid vipa (Goa) and was governor of four pishi^as and be is 

called Saty^raya, ajj ornaincnt of the dds-mahd-Bappura-i*amsa^ probably the 
same line as that of Durlabhadevi^ the queen of PuiakeSin L The date of 
Dhiuvarajadndjsvaritian*s appointment as governor heix shows that he be¬ 
came ruler of a new province added to the growing Chajukyan empire after 
Kirtti-varmaFi's conquest of Konkan' in this capacity he continued for at least 
twenty years, forhis Goa coppcr-platc grant, which yields these particulars, is 
dated in ^ ^ z (a.d. i) and in the twentieth year of his govcmnieat+ But 
if Goa was conquered for the first time only by ^langalr. 4 a, a$ seems probable^ 
Indravarman must have ruled his province from some other centre before he 
moved bis capital to Goa* Considering his title Satyasraya, and the dating of 
his records in his own regnal year, it seems probable that he was a member of 
the royal family. 

AiingaliSa 

Kirtti-vartnan was succeeded after his death in a.d. 197-8^ by his younger 
brother, possibly a half-brother, MMigale^a (prosperous lord)^ whose 
Mah^upi pillar inscription states that the Vai^akha Paur^ami of the Sid- 
dhartha year (la April, a.i>. 601) fell in hi$ 5th regnal yearn While contem¬ 
porary inscriprions offer no direct explanation for this apparent dcvktioii in 
the line of succession, those of the Kaly^ period contain a stereotyped verse 
saying that Mangalcsa took upon himself the burden of admimstradon during 
the nonage of hU elder brother's son and duly returned the kingdom to 
Satyisraya when he grew up to be a young man i the verse points the moral 
at the end with a question asking: 'who indeed among the Ch^ukyas w^ould 
sweriiX from the path of dkar/^^i This protestation on behalf of Mangaie^ 
rouses our suspifdon, and it is, in fact, only a belated attempt to gloss over 
occurrences mendonedinthe Aihole mscripdonof Pulake^in II which may be 
reserved for discussion at the end of the reign. 

Mangaleia continued the policy of expansion, and one of his earliest wars 
of conquest was directed against the Kakchims or Kaktsuris^ As this event 
is mentioned in the Mahakdta p illar inscription, it must have occurred 
before a.o^ The Aibo|e inscription of E^ilake^in U says that the cavalry 
of Mangalek raised canopies of dust on the shores of the eastern and western 
oceans; there is no evidence to support this thetoiical reference to the 
eastern ocean, as Qm]ukya power was still, at the dose of MangaleSa^s ^cign, 

^ lA, ra, 10. mnd iz □. 
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coniincd to the western half of the Deccao. Of the Kakchuri the same 
iflscriptioii sar^ that Mangalek obtained on the held of battle the hand of the 
lady who had brought prosperity to the Kalachuris. The Nerflr grant (uti- 
dated) of MangaleSa states that the king put to flight Buddhaiaja, the son of 
Sankaragana, who had elephants, horses, infantry, and treasure. And in the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription we read that Maag^ck made up his mind to 
conquer the northem quarter, and first of aU overcame King Buddha and 
sciaed all hb wealth; then, eager to plant a religious pillar of victory (d/tar/aa 
Jqynstembhs), he, with his mothcris approval, made the endowments recorded 
on the Mahakuia pillar in favour of Makutesvaranatha—a name which shows 
that Makuta, not Mahakuta, is the original name of this eclebtated group 

of temples. . . , . , , 

From the provenance of the contemporary KaJachuri inscriptions it is 
that a branch of this celebrated dynasty was then ruling a fiiiily extensive 
tccriiorj' comprising portions of Gujerat, the Khandesh, and Malwa; three 
generations of this line are now known, via. Knshnaraja, his son bankatagaM, 
and his son Buddharaja, the foe of Mangalesa.’ The Chalukyan invasion of the 
Kalachuri territory was clearly nothing more than a successful raid marked by 
a battle which ended favourably for the invader and put him in possession of 
much booty; we have inscriptions of Buddharaja which show that very soon 
after this invasion, about a.d. 609 and 610, he was ruling in full regal 
splendour as an independent monarch, and Fleet's view that as a result of his 
northern invasion Mangalcsa acquired the whole of the northern territory up 
to the river Kim, if not to the MahT, must be given up. There b nothing in 
the early Chiiukyan inscriptions^ calculated to support the ascription of any 
permanent results to this campaign. 

In Konkan proper Mangale^ continued his brother’s work with faerter 
results, and his teduction of the Rcvatidvipa is described in considerable deli^ 
in the inscriptions. TPhen he was desirous of taking the island of Revati’, 
says the Aihoje inscription, *1115 great army with many bright banners, which 
had ascended the ramparts, as it was reflected in the water of the sea appeared 
like Vanina's forces, quickly come there at once at his v'ord (of command).'t 
The later Cha{ukyan inscriptions assert that MangaleSa had sufficient troop 
to occupy all the islands and that his forces crossed the sea by a bridge of 
boats to attack the Revatidvipa. The Nerur grant has nothing to say of this 
island, but mentions that Mangalcsa killed a certain Sv^raja of Cbajukyan 
descent who had been victorious in eighteen battles. It appears probable that 
after Kirtti^vannan’s conquest of the Konkan, Svamiraja was pasted as 
viceroy in Revatidvipa, and that the attack on the island was rendered 
necessary by his rebellion against the central power. The rebel was killed and 


‘ El, ii, *t; ii. 196; »1. 194: ail, jo. 
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his stronghold reduced* and anodiex viceroy Greedy functioning elsewhere 
in the Konkan* Dhruvarlja-Indravanmn, was put in charge of the island 
after its reconquest 

Afangalc^a had the tides RamvikrMta, valorous in war, and pantma- 
bAdffwala^ luo^ devoted worshipper of Bhagavan (Vishnu). He vras a great 
builder^ and to him was entrusted by his brother the construction of the 
Mahavishou-gfha atBadami, a cave-temple of wonderful workmanship wdl- 
propordoficd in all its parts, viz. the ground floor the adjuncts 

{upa-Mdg^)^ and the upper circuit (wpjirf-pajjmfa). He endowed the temple at 
the time of the consecration of the image of Vishnu after the construction 
was completed* and later But he was no narrow sectarian, and Atakutesvara, 
a form of Siva, was* a^ noted above, equally the subject of his benefactions. 
He gets high praise for teaming* chatacter, and libemlity^ and for his great 
knowledge of the political arts. 

But the manner in which MangaleSa’^s reign closed does not bear out the 
priuse bestowed on his ability and character by the conrt poets who wrote 
th^pralas/ii. What csactly happened is not easy to determine since the language 
of the Aihole uiscription, our ockly source of infocmation about thi$ matter, 
is enigmatic. It says that Alangale^a’s elder brother’s son, Pulake^m* who had 
the dignity of Nahusha, wag a favourite of fortune (Lotshmi) “ be saw, how¬ 
ever, that his paternal uncle was envious of him on that account, and so he 
made up his miad to lead the life of an exile. But in due course Mangalcsa's 
strength was reduced on ah sides by the appUcadou of the gifts of good 
counsel and energy with which Pulakc^in was endowed, and Mangaiesa had 
to abandon three things at the same dme, viz; his effort to secure the kingdom 
for his owm son, that vast kingdom itself, and his awn life. It is dear that 
Ptilakc^in was kept out of his rights for some time by Mangale^a*s attempt 
to secure the kingdom for his own son; probably Aiugalcfa made his son 
Yuvaraja, though Pulake^in had the better daim and greater htness for the 
placeJ PuUke^in left his uticleV hostile court* and from his exile planned and 
carried out a successful attack on Afangale^a, killed him, and proclaimed him¬ 
self king. Who Pu]ak£^m’$ allies were in this enterprise wc arc not told. 

W^hether the differences beween Pulakcjin and his unde arose at the very 
beginning of the lattcris reign* or after he had rdgned in peace for some years 
and Pnlake^in had had dme to grow up* cannot be ascertained; however that 
may have been* it is clear that PulakcSin and his successors during the Eadami 
period never recognized IMangale^a’s right to the throne* and consistently 
passed over big name in the c^dal genealogies in their chartersn But his 
reign reappears in its proper place in the grants of the Kalyam period and 
with fairly reliable details and a belated gloss over hi$ conduct towards 
Pulakcsin—which sho’ws that the hlgcory of the reign must have been care¬ 
fully preserved in archives of some sort. 

* El, ¥1, f, n, 1+ 
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The Hydci»bad coppcr*plat€ grant of Pulakesin IT which is dated S. j J4 
mentions a solar eclipse in the third year of his idgo, and this shows that his 
assumption of sovereignty must have taken place soiro dine during a.d. 
609-10.' Pulakesin was a great soldier, and all his martial ability was needed 
to accomplish the tasks that faced him on his accession to the throne. The 
civil war of the closing years of MangaleSa's reign had brought ruin on the 
Chaiiikyan empire, and at the rime when h^galcsa's power was ovei^wn, 
the world was, in the words of Ravikirtri, the author of ^ rkihoje irucrip- 
rion, ‘encompassed by the darkness of enemies*. PulakeSin found himself 
master of Vatapi, but that was all; he had to begin the work of building up 
the CMlukyan power all over again. But he was equal to the twk and suc¬ 
ceeded very soon in inaugurating the dawn of the brightest day in the annals 
of the Chalukyas of Badami and making his power respected throughout all 
India, and even in the court of Khusrau n of Persia. He brought ^e whole 
of the Dcccan under his sway, started the eastern branch of his line on its 
inng r^irrrr in thc Tclugu country, and paved the w'ay for another branch . 
which came into existence in southern Gujciat in thc reign of his son | 

miditya 1. But unfortunately there was something in the too ardent militar- 
ism of Pulakesin that roused the implacable animosity of bis foes, and his 
reign ended in a gloom worse than that from which it had emerged; but his 
work had been so well done that the empire he had built up survived even hw 
fall and thc dvil strife that followed, and once mote, under hb son Viktama- 
ditya, avenged itself on thc enemy who had cut short the career of Pulakesin 
while it was still at its apogee. 

The campaigns of PulakeSin’s reign ate best studied with the aid of thc 
Aihoje inscription, and according to that record the first oicmics to be dealt 
with by Pukke^ were Appiyika and Govinda who. desiring to gain some 
territory for themselves in the prevailing confusion, made their appearance 
to the north of the Bhlmarathl river with a cons iderable host ofelephants;onc 
of them was repulsed in battle while thc other became an ally and was received 
into favour. From the way they arc mentioned we can only infer that 
Appayika and Govinda were mete military adventurers with no hereditary 
to royalty. Next came the turn of the Kadamfaa capital Vanavasi, 
which, as described by the poet Ravikirtri, rivalled the city of the gods in its 
wealth and was adorned by a girdle of swans sporting on the high waves of 
the Varada river; when it was being besieged by the ocean of Pukkesin’s 
forces which surrounded it, Vanavasi, though a land fortress, bore the 
appearance of a castle in die sea. The enthusiasm of Ravikirtti’s description, 
and the practical disappearance of thc early Kadambas from history about 
this time, warrant the assumption that Pulake^in's campaign against Vanavasi 


* BKD, pp, jjlp 5jSs Ef, yriii, x6a-l. 
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WM a complete success. The Alupas and Gangas who aie said to have become 
the constant attendants of Pulakfiiin must h^vt felt the weight of his arm 
about the same time a$ did Vanavasi. The A|upas were a minor dynasty of 
local chieftains who had ruled in the South Kanara District for several cen¬ 
turies^ as their stone mscriptions discovered in recent ycats^ particularly in 
the Udupi go to show. The Gangas were doubtless the celebrated 

Western Gangas of Talakad, These and the Aiupas are indeed included in 
the Mahikuta pilkr inscription among the rulers subdued by Kirtti-vannan 
I; but there is good reason to doubt the truth of that statement, and to give 
to PulakestD II the credit of having first brought them under the overlordship 
of the Cha|nkyas. The Ganga ruler at the time was most probably Durvimta, 
and there is some evidence, though this is relatively late, to lead us to suppose 
that Durvinita gave one of his daughters in martiage to the conqueror, and 
that this princess became the mother of VikiamSditya IJ Pulakefiin then 
turned against the Konkan where he reduced the Mauryas with ease, and 
attacked Puri, the Lakshml of the western oceacij with a fleet comprising 
hundreds of ships that looked like arrays of rutting elephants. Purl wa$ most 
probably on the island of TZlcphanta near Bomba3^^ Puri was a very pros¬ 
perous seaport town, and Pulake^in was Daturaily eager to make himself 
master of it. The La^s, the Milavas, and the Gurjaras that offered submis¬ 
sion one after another; and the frontier of the Chilukyan empire was thus 
extended right up to the river hfahi. La^ In this period was a small territory 
south of the river Kim, and had its capital at Navaslrika, the modem 
Nausari in Baroda territory.^ This was the country where Buddharaja of the 
Kalachuri line was ruling at the time of Mangalela's inroad and for some 
years later; after its conquest Pulake^m seems to have entrusted it to the care 
of some member of the royal family as it was held in a,d. 645 by a certain 
VI jayaraja of Chilukyan estraction,^ The Gurjaras ruled the territory between 
the Kim and the Mahl rivers, and these, like the Lim to thdr south and the 
Mljavas to the east, must have formed part of the Kalachuri dominions fust 
before they oflered their submissiofi to Pulakerin, if not at the tirne; but if 
Buddharija had been still living and ruling at the time of Pulakcsm*s northern 
conquests^ Ravikirtti^ who mentions his defeat at the hands of Alangale^a, 
^ouJd not have omi tted to include his name among the vassals of Pulakesin^ 
There Is no indication that Pulakesin*s power ever actually extended into the 
MaJwa country; and it seems possible that the alliance of this nation as well as 
the submission of the Latas and Gurjaras was dictated by the rapid spread of 
Harshavatdhana^s growing empire over practically the whole of northern 
India. 

The inevitable conflict betiit'een the conquerors of northern and southern 
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IndiA was thereafter not long delayetL There was a battle in wMdi Harsha 
lost heavily, pardcukrly in elephants' and the Narmada was the frontier 
successfully held by Pukkesin -who did not send his elephants into the 
difficuh Vindhya tertain, but guarded the passes with powerfnJ divisions of 
infantry. This is conhnned by the cesttmony of Hiuen Tsang who writes: 
*Thc great king Siladitya at this time was in’irading cast and west, and 
countries far and near were giving in allegiance to him, but Mch-ia-h-^h^a 
(Maharashtra) refused to become subjeO: to him/ His biographer^ doubtless 
basing himself on the notes of the pilgdm, supplements this statement* and 
says the proud Siladitya was unable to prevail against Pulake^m though 
he marched against him at the head of troops gathered from all the Northern 
countries and was accompanied by their best generals/ This was in fact the 
only check to the otherwise \rEctorious career of Harshavardhana, 

The Hyderabad grant (a.d. 6ii) does not mendon Sri flarshavardharm, 
the lord of the entire Uttarapatha, by name, but says that Fukk^in obtained 
the title of PaiamciSvara by defeating a hostile king who had given himself to 
the contest of a hundred batdes. Later inscriptions dating from the reign of 
Vikramaditya 1 are more explicit, but use almost the same expressions and 
mention only this and no other achievement of Pukkesin. There can be doubt 
that Haisha is also meant by the compc3sef of the Hyderabad grant, and the 
battle bctwecD Pukkesin and Hatsha must have occurred before a.o. 612. 
And this is in conformit>' with Hiuen Tsang^s statement that the first six 
years of Haisha's rule (a.d. fio^-ia) were crowded with wars and campaigns, 
while the rest of his long reign was rektively much more pcaccfuL But the 
date of the Aihole inscription is a.d. 654-5 ^ and that of Hiuen Tsang's visit 
to Maharlshtia s till kter (a.d. 642); their testimony is of value as showing that 
the balance of power reached after the first shock of conflict before A.O. 6rr 
remained undisturbed for thirty years j but this does not preclude constant 
vigilance an the part of the Paramehfara of the south, or fresh attempts to 
renew the trial of strength by the Faramshar^ of the north.^ 

The repulse of Harsha was a fitting finale to Pulake 5 in*s campaigns in the 
Western Deccan, and this is well recognised in retrospect by Raviklrtti who 
devotes one verse to the portrayal of the positio n rcflched by Pulakc&in at this 
stage, before proceeding to an account of his further achievements elsewhere. 
He says that, possessed of many noble qualities and being almost the equal of 
India by virtue of the powers of mastery^ good counsel, and energy which 
he had gathered by legitimate means, Pukkesin attained the sovereignty of 
the three Mahlrashpas, camprising 99,000 vilkgcs. It seems probable that 
this empire included the region between the Narmadi and the Tapii com¬ 
prising the modern Betul district and ifr neighhourhaod in the Madhya 
Pradesh, where the rule of Rashp:akute chieftains in this period is attested 
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by the Tivarkhed pktes of Nanoiuajfl dated S. 5 33. (a.d. 611);^ if that was 
so, then we may trace to this fairty early period the beginning of the hostility 
between the Rashtrakhtas and Ch^ukyas which lasted for several centwries 
and formed a dominant feature of the histoiy^ of the Western Detcan during 
that long period. 

Soon after this Pulake sin installed his younger brother Vishijuvardhatia as 
Yuvaraja, left him in charge of the home territory, and began an cjctensive 
campaign in the Eastern Deccan. The victodous march is described by 
RavikirttJ in regular stages from north to south, and we may w'elJ assume that 
the description follows the actual course of the expedition, though it is just 
possible that the poet imposed his own- rhetorical arrangefnent on the cam¬ 
paigns of the reign up to date in order to give to PulakEsiuk the 

appearance of round the Deccan. However that may be, wc must 

foUowRa^dkirtti's guidance, which is all that w^e have. The rulers of (Southern) 
Kosala and Kalinga, w'ho had inflicted defeats on other rulers, showed signs 
of fear at the approach of Pulakcsink forces and submitted- The fortress of 
Pishtapura, modern PifMpuram on the coast in the Godavari district, was 
then attacked and reduced. In the nest stage, fighting centred round Kunala, 
Qilair lake, whose waters were dyed red with the blood of men killed with 
many ureapons in battle. This is the famous Vengi-isfria proper, then in the 
hands of Vishriukuiridim, who offered opposition to the invader and suffered 
defeat. The Vishnu kundins were still the leading power in the Andhradcia 
at the time of Pulake^in's invasion, and probably Kalinga, and certainly 
Pishtapura, fell within their sphere of influence if they did not actually form 
part of their kingdom. A certain Prithivlmaharaja was ruling in Pishtapnra 
at this time with some claim to independence; he describes himself as the 
grandson of Ramdurjaya, and son of Vikramendra,^ a name which betrays the 
original feudatory relation of these rulers lo the Vbhnufcui;idins. Prithivb 
maharaja was deprived of hh tctritory cither by Pulake^ II himself or by 
his younger brother Vjshnuvardhana, who made Pishpipura his capital there* 
after. The Vishnukundins continued to ruJe with diminished power for some 
years after this invasion. 

South of the Vistupukundin Kingdom lay the tetrirory ruled by the PaLlavas 
of the Simhavishnu line whose rapidly growing power rivalled that of 
Pulakesin himself. ^ The Aihoie infi crip non asserts that the forces of PulakcSiri^ 
flushed with victory in many battles, caused the splendour of the lord of the 
Pallavas first to be obscured by the dust they raised, and then to vanish 
behind the walls of KanchTpura. The lord of the Pallavas at that time was 
most probably Mahendravarman 1 , w'ho is said in the Ka^akudi pbtes to 
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have gained a victory against an unnamed enemy at PuljalQra (PollilorcJ, 
fifmen miles north of Kanchipuiam on the route which must have been 
talr^n by Putakeiiin- Though it is a little diiltcult to reconcile the two versions, 
there is yet no doubt that they refer to the same event. Probably the Fallava 
forces offered battle to the invader in an effort to save the capital; they were 
indeed forced to retreat, but the QiSlukya was nevertheless in no position to 
follow up his victory or to inflict any great loss on the Pallava people. This 
was the first move initiating what developed into one of the most persistent 
lines of conflict in South Indian history; it became almost a social W that 
IfingHnms centred in Kaina^ka and those centred in the Tamil country 
should not tolerate each other, but should keep up an almost j^rpctual war in 
which the rulers of the Mysore country and the Andhradesa mingled and took 
sides, sometimes in their own interest, at others in that of their suzerains. 

.\fter the batde of PuHslura, and possibly an indfective attempt to be- 
siege Kanchi, Pulakeiin tmy be taken to have returned to his capital. In the 
absence of details in the inscriptions, the chronology of Pulakc^Jn’s campaigns 
can only be vaguely surmised. His younger brother Vishnuvardliaiia already 
bears the titles Viskamaiiddhi and Sn-pritkh’h’uihbha-Ym^rdja in his Sataia 
grant, dated in the eighth year of Sri-maharaja, ke. Pulakciin H (a.o, 6i 8). 
In his later but undated Timmapuram plates issued ftom Pishtapura he is 
said to have earned the name VhhamasiMi} by successes {siMiij achieved 
against impregnable (yishams) fortresses on land and sea {sthak-JalM-Air^y^ 
this naturally leads one to suppose that 'Vishnuvardhana took part in the 
campaigns against Vanavisi, and other places, and was rewarded widi 
the rank of YuvarSja soon after Pukke£in*s cornnatJon, if not at the same 
time. Yuvataja Vishguvardhana's presence in the Western Deccan may 
indicate that PulakcSin's campaigns in the Eastern Deccan occurred round 
about this date, say a.d. 617-10.* In the zist year of Pukke^in’s reign, a.d. 
6ji, the date of the Koppamm plates, we find both brothers in the Eastern 
Deccan, for the Vallabha (PulakeSin) is said to have been present when a grant 
was made by Prithiviyuvaraja (Vishnuvardhana); and by this time Vishi^u- 
vardhana had overcome many enemies by the strength of his own arm and had 
secured the kingdom of Vengi for his son’s descendants, aod accordingly 
very soon after he seems also to have been stj'led Maharaja (Timmapuram 
plates) as was his brother PuIakcSin. We may assume that shortly after 
Pulake^in returned to Badami from his his brother, the Yuvarsija, 

was sent to the eastern districts as yet only half-conquered so that he might 
complete tbc process of conquest, and establish the Qiaiukyan power fitirJy 
in that region, work which he had nearly accomplished by a,d. 631 when his 
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bf Other COTic once naore to the Eastern Deccan^ Probably it was then that a 
definite uncierstanding reached that^ in jxtum for the invaluable sennoes 
that Vishnuvardhana had rendered, and with a view to making sure that he 
did not follow in the footsteps of MangaJe^a, Pulake^in would promote 
Vishiiiuvardhana to eiqual dignity with himself, making him and his successors 
sole mJers of the eastern terdtories. The undated Timmapuram record is the 
earliest evidence of the new amogement, and it shows that the new kingdom 
had its centre at Plshtapura. Possibly the Vishnukundins still dragged on a 
lustreless cristence in the region of Vengi. 

In the interval between Pulaketin's return to Badimi from the and 

his second visit to the east must have taken place the dispatch of a compli¬ 
mentary embassy by Pnlakesm to the Persian court, an occurrence clearly 
attested by the Persian historian Tabari. In the 56th year of the reign of 
Khusrau E, a.d. S25-6, Puiakefiin sent ambassadors carrying letters and 
presents^ wWch last induded an elephant, to that monarch and his sons. A 
return embassy may have been sent to India from Persia, but about this we 
have no infomiation. Some have sought to identify two panels of the paint¬ 
ings in Cave I at Ajanta, one on the ceiling, as a representation of Khu^rau 
and his beautiful consort ShMa, and the other, on the wall of the front aisle, 
as showing Pukke^tn receiving the return embassy from Persia. Good reason 
has been shown for doubting the correctness of this xuew of the paintings 
in question, but the evidence of Tabari, who is known to have followed 
Pehlevi sources dating from before the Arab conquest of Persia^ is clear 
enoughs 

Before Pulafce^in^s second visit to the Eastern Deccan, a change of nilers 
bad occurred in the Pallava country, Narasitbhavaiman I having succeeded 
his lather Mabendravarman 1. This event seems to have roused hopes of 
better success in the mind of the Cbilukyan emperor^ who had had no great 
reason to be pleased wdth the results of hb last expedition against KinchT- 
puram. There is indeed some evidence to show that after that expedition the 
Pallavas were active against the Qiaiukya power and extended thdr sphere 
of influence. An undated stone inscription^ from the Gooty /^s/uA of the 
Anantapur district mentions the subjugation of P-anavikrarna by Ereyitiyadb 
gal, and a grant of a village made with the consent of the Barut king in the 
Batiftcajavbhaya, Here b obviously a victorious campaign of Pukkeiin 
against the Banasi the name of the Blna ruler Ramvikrama shows that Ms 
line became vassals of the Cha|ukyas in the days of Pulake^ 1 , while that 
of the engraver of the inscription, Mahendra Palbvachari, makes it equally 
certain that the Bina had dismged his allegiance and become a vassal of the 
PalkvaSh And Pulake^iMs reconquest of the BaM territory and restoration of 
Chalukyan power there may wcU have been the first steps in the renewal of 
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his contest with the Palkws,* But the hual roults of the renewal of the coa^ 
test we learn only from the side of the Pallavas who uitdoubtediy got the 
best of it in this roLmd. Naiiasimbavflrfnan is said to have forced Pukkesln 
to turn his hack upon the batdelields of Pariyafa, Mai^imangaia, Suramina, 
and so on, and to have written on them the word 'victory* on every occasion 
as on a plate. Of these battlctieldsp only ^{animangala can now be identified 
with a place of the same name about twenty mdes to the east of Kandii- 
puram; but it is cleat that once more ihe Pallava capital was thEeatenedp and 
that many battles had to be waged with the powerful invader before he was 
beaten back. In these battles Narasimha was ably assisted by the Ceylonese 
prince Manavamma who, according to the Sinhalese accounts^ u^as duly 
rewarded by Narasimhavamian by being helped to the throne of Ceylon.^ 
Pulate 4 in*s second attack on the Pallavas in fact turned out more disastrous 
for him than the first, since the Pallava ruler now* realised that he would be 
obliged to do something eScctive to prevent the recurrence of this serious 
threat lo his capital^ which had occurred twice in the course of about tw'enty 
years. And on his side Pulak^iin must have been chagrined at the diigmie 
that hsd befallen him a second time, and it must have daw^ned on him that he 
had provoked a foe of tough mettle with whom he must be prepared to face 
a fight to the finish on some day not far ofFi. 

While the two mighty rivak were thus engaged in preparing for the ncs^bout, 
the pious Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsaug moved peacefully from the domim 
ions of NarasMibavarman into those of PukkeSin. Piis main interest w'as 
Buddhism^ not Indian politics; he mentions Kahehipurap but not the name of 
its ruler. He travelled in the Deccan and South India during a.d. 641-^. On 
bis way to Kandupuram he passed districts that had recently come into the 
possession of the Chajukyas and the charge of Vishouvardhana; there is 
nothing to indicate that he was aware of these impesrtant poiidcaJ changes. 
From KadchJpuram Hiuen T&ang went to the Pandyan country, and thence 
he seems to have returned to KMchipura before he started for MahUrishprap 
which he reached after passing a place which has not been 

satisfactorily identified. Of Maharashtra and its people and of the monasteries 
of Ajanta and the paintings riiere he says much that is of interest- He gives 
the name of die ruler Pukkeiin^ 'a kshatriya by birth* j his 'benevolent sway 
reached far and wdde, and his vassals served him with perfect loyalty'. He 
knows, as we have seen, of Pukkcsin^s successful resistance to Ilarsha^s 
might. The pilgrim says that the capital of Mahirashtra Tiad a large river on 
its west sidc^ and was above thirty // (say sis miles) in dreuid, and that it 
lay about 100 miles {1,000 It) south-west of Bharoach—a de^cripti on that 
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certainly dcses not point to Badami^ but miy be taken to apply to Nasik, an 
important centre of Buddhism where Hincn Tsang may wcdl have spent some 
tt'mf and even met PukJee^ and which he perhaps consequently took to he 
the capital of the kingdom.^ 

Soon after the departure of Hiuen Tsang the Faliava ruler, who had com¬ 
pleted his pieparadons against the enemy, invaded the Chalukya country in 
great force and, rapidly advancing to the capital VatapJ^ made hhnself master 
of the city and its fortress. The blow was svdft and strong, and as nothing 
more is heard of PukkeSin II it is a fair assumption that he lost his life in 
the encounter. An inscriptiont now much damaged, engraved in beautifui 
florid Pallava characters on a rock behind the temple of Mailikarjunadcva in 
Badami, and dated in the 15 th regnal year of Naiasitiihavarman^ attests to 
this day his occupation of the enemy capital and the tierce retribution that fell 
on P ii 1 ak e<in for his having twice thicatened Kanchlpuram with a similar 
fate. Other Fallava inscriptions say that Narasimha destroyed Vatapi like the 
sage Agastya^ and that he captured the pillar of victoty set up by his enemy in 
the centre of this city. 

How long Vatapi remained in the occupation of the Pahavas we do not 
know; conquest or anndiadDn was obviously not intended by the invader, 
but only punishment for the threat which Pnkkc^ inhad twdee held out against 
Kanchh The invasion, however, plunged the Chaiukyan kingdom into a 
period of darkness and confusion foom which it emerged only with the 
accession of Vikramaditya I (Sun of Valour) sometime in A.tJ. 654-5.* 
During this interval the feudatories of the ChUukyan empire began to declare 
themsdves fttc; thus at the beginning of the period, in April, a.d. 645, 
Vijayaiaja, who must have owed his position in to his connexion with 
the Chafukya family and Pulakefiin's fiivour, is found issuing the fCaira grant 
which is dated in the loc^ Kalachuri era and makes no mention whatever of 
the Chilufcyas of Badami;^ towards the close of this period in a^d. G55 we 
find another grant of the Sendraka prince Prithivivallabha-Nikumbhalla^akri 
whose phrasing is also marked by the same apparent independence, although 
the Sendrakas are well known from earlier giants to have been loyal feuda¬ 
tories of the Qiijukyas of Bldimi at least &om the time of Kirtti-varman I. 
This revolt, open or covert, of the feudatories was not aM; the period was 
marked by succession disputes among the sous of Pulake^ln, who sought, 
like the feudatories, their own security by attempting to convert thdr 
charges into independent kingdoms and thus break up the unity of 
the empire which Pulakeski had striven so hard to cstahlisK. From 
Kamu! wc have a copper-plate grant dated In the ist regnal year of Aditya- 
varmaOj who calls himself the dear son of Pulakedin n, bears aU the full regal 
tides of the Chalukyas, and claims to have, with the prowess of his own 
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arms, brought the whole esirth under his swayj Again at Nerur in the 
Siraiitvach state has been found another eopper-pJate giant which is dated 
in the fifth year of the nfign of Vikramaditya, and record a grant by Vijaya- 
bhanarika, the beloved queen of his elder brother Chandraditya Frithivi- 
vallabha hlahaiajai who was obviously not living at the time of the grant,* 
Later Chijukya inscriptions of the Kalyam period are thoroughly confused 
over this interval and introduce two generations between Pulakc^in II and 
VikramSditya I, whotn these records describe ^ the son of Adityavarman. 
The actual coarse of events is hinted at in some of the early inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya's reign,* in which he Halms to have gained for himself the 
regal fortune of his father which had been concealed by three tings^ and 
thus to h^Lve made the entire burden of royalty rest upon one person— 
c3cprcssions which indicate suiTiciendy that the kingdom had suffered by 
division until Vikramaditya restored its unity, Adiiyavannan and Chandra¬ 
ditya, the brothers^ or probably half-brothers, of Vikramaditya, were doubt¬ 
less two of the three k in gg indicated here j their namc^ do not fig;ure in the 
official genealogy of the period; the third was, equally dearly, the Pallava 
NarasirtihaYarman whose sudden onslaught marked the beginning of the 
troubles in the kingdom.^ During this period of unrest Vikramaditya was 
aided by his maternal grandfather, the Gahga king Dur^^inita, who is said in 
an inscription dated S* 999 (A.D+ 1077) to have captured the Kaduvetti (of 
KMchl) who was disturbing the peace of the world like Ravaga, to have 
established his own daughter's son in the hereditary Idngdoiri of Jayasiattha- 
vallabhap and thus to lm\^e become formidable in the world. * The Gahgas 
were feudatory to the Chajukya powder in Pulake^in''5 reign, and their posi¬ 
tion was not different after Vikramlditya*s restoration of the Cha 4 ukyan 
powef^ Interest in his widowed daughter and her son^ bo^tiLity to the Pallava 
who had destroyed his son-in-law and his kingdom, and loyalty to the 
suzerain power, inspired Diir\^injta*s action; and though w^e may not accept 
literally everything that is daimed for Durvimtsi, it is dear that he was of 
great assistance to his grandson in ridding the country of the foreign intruder 
and restoring the unity and strength of the kingdom which had bom rudely 
shattered by his intmsion* The famous charger Chitrakantha (speckled neck) 
on which Vikramaditya rode is said to have played a conspicuous part on 
many fields of battle in securing his victory. 
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RESTORATION 
VikramSditya / 

Vikaaaaditya’s icscriptipns dace the coniiEifiacemefit of his reign in a.d. 
His first care was to restore confidence in the country and to repair 
the damage that had befallen its dvil institutions, and he is said to have 
gained meiit and fitne by re-establishing by his own orders all the charitable 
gifts to temples and Brahmans which had lapsed or been abolished under 
‘the three kings’. He then recovered for himself the position of ParameSvara 
together with the regal fortune of his family by conquering in war the hostile 
kings of every district.* Practically no details have teen recorded for us as to 
the stages of the reconquest; the Ceded Districts and Nellore must certainly 
have slipped from the grasp of the Chaiukyas during the iDterrcgniimi but 
Vikramadity'a’s power was soon established in these areas; the beginning is 
marked by the Katndi plates of Viktamiditya hearing a date in the jrd year 
of his reign. There are other records from Kamiil also- The Takmanchi 
plates of Vikramaditya dated in the 6 th year of the king's reign come from the 
Nellore t^nk on the cast coast; a stone inscription from Annavaram^ of the 
reign of Vikramlditya refers to the Kaduvetti as having disturbed an earlier 
donation and records the erection of a sculpture commemorating Annuvayya 
for some notable act of his in connexion with his charity; a gap in the 
record obscures the nature of the service which he had rendered A stone 
insciiption of the tst regnal year of Vikiamaditya SatySiraya comes from 
Tippalutu, in the Kamalapuram taluk of the Cuddapah District, in which 
Pormukharama figures as tlie feudatory ruling over that part of Banaraja's 
territory bounded by the Peijna river.i Pormukharama is doubdess identical 
with Punyakumira of the MaJepadu plates, which together with a stooe in¬ 
scription, also from Malepadu, show that the Telugu Cbolas of Kenandu, 
who had begun as feudatories of the Palkvas under Mahendravarman 1 , went 
over to the side of the ChaJuki-as and figured among their most important 
feudatories; their title, Chola-Maharaja, shows the measure of autonomy 
which they enjoyed, near to independence; but the bintdsts of the ptin^ and 
princesses like PrthivTvallabha, Vtkramaditya, Satyaditya, and Pori attest 
their connexion, political and possibly also dynastic, with the Chaiukyas. 
Lasdy, two undated inscnptioDS of Arkatavemula (Jammala ma dugu tsluk^ 
Cuddapah District), one of them mentioning Stivalkbaha Maharaja,+ may 
also be of the reign of Vikraimditya. Them is therefore suffident evidence 
to show that Vlkiamaditya by his exertions before and sodn after his acces¬ 
sion succeeded in a short time in restoring Chalukya power in the Ceded 
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Dismctfi and Kellore. SimiJar fiiicxess in smother direction is attested by the 
Nausm (Baroda Slate) plates of Dharasraya Jayasimhavarman bearing the 
date ^71;' this prince owed kb position and prosperity to the kindness 
of hb elder brother, Vikjramaciit}'!^ the grant recorded in these plates was 
made by the son of Dharasraya, called Yutfsrdja. Here we 

see the branching off of the Gujerat family of the Chalukyas in the same 
manner as the Eastern Oiaiukyas had branched off under Vishiiiuvardhana in 
the reign of Vikramaditya^s father. 

The Nausu! plates of Dharasraya mention only one achievement of 
Vikramaditya, the subjugation of the dynasty of the PaJ lavas by hb irresistible 
might,^ and this in a manner which indicates that the event was either quite 
recent or actually in progress at the time of the grant This impression is 
strengthened by the fact that Vikiamaditya was in a large military camp 
(^aidsAoftd/f^ara) in Malliyur to the west of Kanchipuram during a.d, 
670-1^ a period corresponding to the i6th year of his reign.^ Then there arc 
the Gadval plates issued in a.d. 674 from the victorious camp at Uragaptira in 
the Cholika-w'r^tf, Ujaiyur on the soudi bank of the Kaveri,^ which give 
further detaib of this invasion of the PaUava kingdom, details which must be 
considered along with others to be gathered from various PaUava inscrip* 
tions. The Gadval plates devote four verses, not found in earlier records,* to 
the PaUava w^r ^ but as usual these verses contain more rhetoric than history. 
The first verse States that victory was achieved by SrivalJabha who crushed 
the glory of Nacaslthha^ caused the dbsolutioci of the valour of hfahendra, 
and subdued I^vara with hb eyes. Here is obviously a play upon the names of 
three successive PaUava monarchs, Narasimhavarman 1 , Mahendravarman 
n, and Faramc^varavarrnan I, by conquering whom Vikramaditya eitcelted 
the three divinities whose names thev bore—Narasiriiha, Mahendra, and 
T^vara.* The second verse states that ^rlvallabha, the favourite of fortune, 
became even more 50 after having forcibly wooed the lady of the Southem 
Quarter and taken possession of Kinch!, the dty which was her girdle. In (he 
third verse Raparasika (war-lust) b said to have rightly borne the dtle 
Rajamalla {wrestler with kings), since be had destroyed the family of Afaha- 
malla (the great wrestler), i*e, Narasimhavarman. The last verse describes the 
defences of Kincbf, the strength of its ramparts and the depth of its moat, 
adding that the city was captured by the conqueror of livarapota-raja. The 
third and fourth verses thus only repeat in other words the ideas of the first 
tw^o* To turn to the other side of the medal; after a long and tiresome descrip¬ 
tion of a battle^ the Kuram grant of Paramesvaravarmad asserts that he 
forced Vikramadityap whose army consisted of several lakhs of mctL, to take 
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flight, alone and covered only by a xzg- Lo later Inscriptions wc read that 
Farame^varavarman gained victory over the forces of the Vallabha in a battle 
at Pemvalanailur;* that his valour dried up the slough of the army of 
Kaoarasikai* and that lastly he oppressed the city of Ranacasika,^ doubtless 
Badami. 

We have also a verse in the Tamil poem Per^apurdnoTis (twelfth century 
A.D.) describing the attack on Vatapi Jed by Paianjoti alias Siruttotidar, a 
Tamil general^ who came back with a vast amount of booty and laid it at the 
feet of the kin g whom he servedA This king^s name is not given in the 
Purd^fff. Older writers connected ^tnittondai^s raid on Vitapi with the in¬ 
vasion of Narasiiiihavamiaii I, but recent studies have shown that Sipittondar 
is best placed in the reign of the later Pallava ruler. 

Again, the Vaishnava saint Timmangai Ajyar makes a pointed reference 
to a defeat indicted by the warriors of Nangur on the strong P^dya and the 
northern king who were both constrained to flee from the battleheldp one 
after the other.^ The warriors of Nangur (Tanjorc district) doubtless formed 
a strong conringent in the Pallava army, and the reference to the Right of the 
nocthem king sounds like an echo of the account of the battle of Peruva* 
[anallur in the Kuram plates; and if it may be so accepted^ we may infer 
further that the Pandya ruler of the timCt Arikesari Paranku^a MiravarECtan 
(a.o. 670—710), co-operated with Vikiamaditya I and shared his defeat. The 
general political conditions prevailing in South India at the time render this 
extremely probable, for the longnirawn-out rivalry between the Pandyas 
and Fallavas begins In the reign of Arikesari* and an alliance bet^'ten these 
two enemies of the Ptllava power would have been quite naturaL 

The course of events can he followed only in a general way. Vikramaditya's 
success against Narasithhavarmanj of which wc get no details^ was certainiy 
part of the early struggles which preceded his accession to the throne, and 
possibly continued for some years thereafter. Mahenchavannan II had a short 
and uneventful rule; but seeing his name also included among the oppouents 
of the Chijukya ruler, wc may well assurnc that the invasion of the Pallava 
territoty began in his reign;* the encampment at Malliyiir (Malaiyiir in the 
Wandiwash /dJuA) and the capture of Karichipuram fcE early in the reign 
of Fararnesvaravarman. This invasion seems to have taken place across 
Gahga territory from the West; the Honnur plates issued by Vikramaditya 
from his great camp at Malliyur record a grant made at the request of the 
Ganga prince Madhava, the son-tn-Jaw of an otherwise unknown elder 
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brother of Vikramadirya called Ranaragavarma, And we know that the 
Gadval plates were issued four years later at the request of Ganga-mahadevL 
possibly the mother of Vikraiulditya. Paiame^varavaoiiaa made his escape 
from gathered forces from the rest of the kingdom for rdicvmg the 

capital and expelimg the invader, and caused a diversion by scudkig out an 
army into the Qialukya country under Sipittondar in order to divide the 
enemy's forces before the dccdsivc battle should be Joined* this happened at 
Pcnjvalanallur (Lalgiuh in the Trichinopoly district) somerime about 

the date of the Gadval grant (April, a.d. 674). We may perhaps not accept at 
their face value the exaggerated claims rnadc for Paramcivaia in the KQram 
grant; but there is little reason to doubt that the Pallava ruler gained his 
main objective and disappointed the invader by forcing him to retreat into 
his own territory and so leave the Fallava kingdom alone for the time being. 

During the fairly long absence of Vikramaditya in the souths the home 
territory was ruled and guaitied by his sou Vinayaditya (sun of discipline), 
and his son VijaySditj'a (sun of victory). They were quite equal to the task of 
berating back the Pallava army of Si|uttogdar, though no doubt only afttt 
a hard fight, as that army seems to have advanced as far a$ VStipi and sacked 
the city. The son is said to have stemmed the exultant forces of the lord of the 
triple kingdom of Kanehl at the word of his father like Kuntam arresting the 
army of Asaras at the commsmd of 5 iva; and the grandson was also engaged 
during his grandfather*s absence on his conquering expedition to the south, 
in rooting out all the thorns fro tq the body politick That the Pallava invasion 
had caused unsetdement in the Ch^ukya kingdom may also be inferred from 
the further statement that Vinayaditya pissed the mind of hJs father by 
pacifying all the provinces in the realm* Thus father, son^ and grandson 
had their hands full for some years with work^ dyil and militar y^ at home 
and abroad. But the kingdom stood the test well and came out unscathed* 
On the other hand, the attack on the Palbvas had brought no gain, and 
had made no great difference to the firm hold which these Pallavus still 
had on the southern country. 

Later inscriptions^ pile up complimentary epithets regardii^ Vikrama- 
ditya's wid^piead fame as a warrior, his defeat of the Pallava who liad put 
a disgrace on the spotless family of the moon (CJia|utyasX and the capture of 
KanchJpura which followed^ his valour leading to the destruction of the 
Pandya, ChOla^ Keraja, Kajabhra^ and others, his having forced the lord of 
K^chJpura, who had never before bowed to anyonep to come and lay his 
head at his lotus feet; and his having become the overlord of the whole 
earth included within the three seas. What is new here is not history; the 
element of history in these epithets has been traced above with the more 
reliable guidance of contemporary inscriptions. 

* Jejuri £/, xuc. $1; Ncfur^ Sjt* 126. 
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Vinaiyadity^a succeeded his father Vikfaimdityfl 1 . I a his iii5criprioa& his 
j:cgtiaJ years are coimted from two different starting points^* one set starting 
from some day between 2 June and 4 July ApO. and the other fi:om be- 
bet^'^een iS October A+tJ+ 67® and a July ^79 ^ the explanation of this is not 
easy; it has been suggested that at the earlier date Vinayaditj^ might ha^c 
become Yuvaraja^ but we have found him actively engaged in the administra¬ 
tion and defence of the kingdom during his father's absence in the south* and 
it seems probable that he had become Yuvaiaja much earlier than a.d. 679* 
Vinayaditya's rule continued till a.d, 696 when his son Vijayaditya succeeded 
him. The inscriptions of Vinayiditya* of which there ate a fair number, give 
the impression of a prosperous and peaceful reign; the king took an active 
part in the work of the state and was constantly on die move* fixing his camp 
successively in diffetent parts of the realm; it is interesting to note in passing 
that one of his camps was located at Pampatirtha, celebrated both in the 
Iid7ffdjii»a and in the annals of Vijayanagar. The king was loyally served by 
feudatories like the A|upas, Sendrakasi and others^ and ably assisted in his 
tasks by his son Vijayaditya who is called Yuvaraja In a record of the nth 
regnal year, Vinayaditya's queen^ the mother of Vijay^rya^ was Vlrtayayati; 
she survived her husband and set up in a.o» 69^ the images of Brahma* 
Vishnu^ and Maheivaia in Vatapi.^ 

The Falkva,, Kafabhra^ Kei^Ja* Haihaya, Vila, Malava, Cbola, Pandya, and 
others are said to have been reduced by Vinayaditya to a state of servitude 
comparable to that of the original feudatories of the Oia}ukya family like the 
Alupas and the Garigas; Such omnibus statements not accompanied by any 
details are obviously embellishments by court-poetis which should be con- 
sidered as such by the historian, and not treated as serious records of facts. 
The Rayagad plates of the reign of Vijayaditya (a.d, 703)^ give the story of 
a northern expcdlriou of Vinayiditya in which his son VijayadJtro played a 
prominent part* and this is repeated in almost all subsequent grants of the 
period. The story is preceded by a phrase which is calculated to rouse our 
suspicion about what follows I it sa)rs that Vinayaditya made the kings of 
Kavera* Paraslka* Simhaja, and other Jifipai pay tribute to him. The story 
that follows is given only in part under Vinaylditya^ the test of it being 
credited to his son Vijayaditya. The father is said to have procured for him¬ 
self the pdh'dhfi^a (a particular arrangement of flags in rotvs)^ and all other 
signs of supreme sovereignty' by attacking (lit. churning) all the monarchs of 
the northern country. Of the son we learn that W'hen his father w'as desirous 
of conquering the north, he took an active part hi the lighting in the very 
presence of his father* that he had the edge of his sword blunted by its being 
used against hosts of enemy elephants, that he took the lead in ail fighdng, 
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being fond of displaying heroism in a just cause, that he forced his enemies 
to turn their backs, and delivered- to his father the images of Gahga and 
Yamuna, and pdii dh^Ja, the (dmm), the msignia of the (five) great 

sounds, rubies, and tutting elephants > No one has so far succeeded in throw¬ 
ing historicaJ lighten this gcandiloqucnt description ofVmayaditya’s northern 
campaign, of which we hear first in the inscriptions of his son, whose glorifi¬ 
cation appears indeed to be the chief object of this part of the prasosti. There 
is, however, one statement in the early RashpakOta records' to the elfcet that 
the Qiajukyas won victories against a certain Vajrata who seems to have been 
a North Indian ruler, and this may after all be the basis for all these state¬ 
ments. The identity of this Vajrata is not dear. 

ViJ^adi^a 

Vijayaditya’s rule began somcrime in July A. D, 636 his reign was the longest 
in the period, and perhaps also the most prospetous and peaceful. He 

had had a long apprenticeship which began under his giand&ther whose great 
ability as soldier and statesman secured the proper training of his son and 
grandson and laid foundations for the continued peace and prosperity of his 
extensive empire during three generations. The only political event recorded 
in his inscriptions beside those already noticed is as vague and uncertain from 
the point of view of exact lustocy as is his part in the norihem wars of his 
^ther. His fleeing enemies somehow got hold of Vijayaditya and carried 
liim away* because fete willed it so; then we are told, somewhat inconse¬ 
quentially, that he stopped the popular commotiou and anarchy (due to his 
absence?) by his own prowess, and, like Vatsaraja, made good his escape 
from captivity without any external aid. We have no means of deciding 
whether the comparison with Vatsaiaja of legendary feme is all that is meant; 
at any rare we do not know who these enemies were who carried Vijayaditya 
into captivity in their flight, and when they did so. It must be noted, how¬ 
ever, that there is a gap of about ten years in the inscriptions of the rdgn 
from the joth regnal year to the ijrd. 

Like his father and grandfather, Vijayaditya associated his son Vikrama- 
ditya 11 with him in the rule of the kingdom. The recently discovered stone 
msiniprion from Ujchala dated in the thirty-fifth year of Vijayaditya (a.p. 75») 
refers to Y’uvaiaja Vikramiditya returning from an expedition to Kanchl in 
which he levied tribute from the Pallava Paramesvara-varman O. This was 
doubtless the first of the three expeditions of Vikramaditya against Kanchl 
referred to In an undated inscription of his queen Lokamahadevi at Paria- 
dakaL’ Another undated stone inscription from Pattadakal^ registers a joint 
donation by the fatlier and son to the image of Anantaguna in the Loka- 
palesvam temple built by a certain Aiijanacharya, the devdekdtya of the 
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dJt/iJ/ja (coiirt)^ An undated copper plate grant from Nertlr is also likewise 
issued by father and son together; the father has the title Bhanaraka in 
addition to the other imperial titles comrnon to both. The pumber of 
Vijayaditya'a insciiptioTis is not as great as one might espect from the length 
of his rdgm They show- hint encamped at different places, once in Elapura 
(Ellora) about the tenth year, at Hatampura in the twenty-second year/ and 
once in Raktapuca (Lakshmesvar) in the 34tli year of his reign. Among his 
feudatories are found the Baiias/ the Telugu-Chodas of Renandu,^ a certain 
Bhupadirya mentioned in an inscription from Danavulapadu (Cuddapah Dt.)^ 
and an Upendra who figures as Vi jnapd in the Ncrur grant of the tenth year/ 
In addition to the usual imperial tides of the Chajukyas during the period^ 
vfr. SatyaJraya M PdthivIiraBabha Maharajadhiraja Parame^vara Bhatt^ka^ 
Vijayaditya is also given the title *the refuge of the whole 

worlds in the iasedpdons of his successors^ a dtlr which is explained as due 
to his being pctfcct master of the three powers his having curbed 

the pride of his enemies^ his liberality^ and his faultlessciess. 

Vijayaditya built the great Siva temple at Pattadakal^p caiUng it Vijayesvata 
after his own name;® the temple now bears the name of Safigamcsvara which 
it must have acquired during Klrtti-vajnmn*s reign since his inscripbon on a 
pillar in the temple opens with a verse in praise of Hara-Gauri-sangama (the 
union of Hara and Gauii). Deep human interest lingcr$ over a unique dateless 
inscriptiou^ of Vijayaditya's reign from Mahakilta w'hich mentions the king^s 
favourite mistress Vinapodgal, and records her performance of the 
^arbAff iidfut (die gift of the golden egg) and her precious gifts to the deity, 
comprising a pifka (pedestal) set with rubies with a silver umbrella spread 
over itj and a fidd called Mangft|u}Ie measuring Boo units. Vijayiditya had 
a sister, Kunkiimade^'^^ who is mentioned in an inscription. 

V^iAramai^'tyjf IT 

Vikramaditya II succeeded his father in a.d. 75 5-4. During the first years 
of the reign there was r^l danger of an Arab invasion of the Cha|ukyan 
empire; wc hear nothing of it in the records of the main dynasty* but the 
Nausarl grant (a.d. 759)^ of Avanijanafiraya Pulakc^in of Lata, a son of 
Dhara^raya Jayasimhavarman, gives valuable information about it. There 
was a formidable invasion of Gujerat by the Tajikas or Arabs; they are said 
to have already destroyed the Saindhava, Kachchelk, Saurashtra, Chavotaka, 
Maury a, and Gurjara kings^ and thefLp wishing to enter the Deccan to conquer 
all the southern kings, they attempted to reduce the Navasarika District in 
the southern country; but Pubke^ was equal to the task of stopping their 
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progress and throwing them back out of the Gurjaia countrjiV and also of 
annexing that tcrdtory to the empire of the Chalukyas The Qiiiukya emperor 
duly recognised the great service rendered by hJs kingirian and feudatory by 
conferring on him many titlcsi^ among them Avufs^andfTii^'ft (refuge of the 
people of the earth). The wise policy of Vikramaditya 1 on the northern 
frontier of the empire thus bore gcMxl fruit even after so many years, as a 
result of that policy having been scrupulously continued by his successors. 

Very soon after this, Vikiamaditya began a war against the l^allava ruler of 
K^chJ, Nandivannan EE Pallavamalk. The only reference to these cam¬ 
paigns in the documents of the reign occurs in an undated iuscriprion from 
Pat^dakal which describes Lokamahadevlas the queen of Vtkramiditya who 
thrice overran KafichiJ But the KendQr and Vakkaleri plates of Klrtti- 
varman 11 describe in idcnticaJ terms two of the three campaigns in some 
detail; the rmfrativc is confirmed by the presence of a Kannada mscripdon of 
Vikramaditya engraved on one of the pillars in the temple of Rajasimhesvam 
(Kailasanatha) at Kanchl; the Pallava inscriptions are altogether sUent on 
these important occuircuccs. Vikramaditya, we learn, was in high spirits 
after his attamment of the world^s sovereignty, and he then made up his mind 
to destroy his natural foe, the Pallava, who had cast a shadow upon the glory 
of his ancestors; he reached the Tundika country by forced matches, defeated 
in battle and drove from the field the Pallava king called Nandipota^Tirman 
who had advanced to meet him, seized the instruments of martial music 
known as Katuxnukha-vaditra and Samudra-ghosha together with the 
Khatvanga-banner, a number of high-dass war elephants and mounds of 
sparkling jewels, entered the city of K^chl without damaging it, pleased its 
people by Ws liberal gifts to Brahmns, the poor, and the indigent, and achieved 
great fame by ictuming to Raj asirhhdvara, which Narasimhapotavarma had 
built of stone, and to all other temples^ the heaps of gold that belonged to 
them. Then follows a rider in two Jong and wordy paragraphs which tcU os 
that the irresistible valour of Vikramaditya caused distress to the Pandya, 
Chula. Kerala, Kalabhra, and other kings, and diat he erected a J^ai/ambAa 
to celebrate and keep in memory his great fame which had spread to the 
southern ocjean. The Kanchipuram inscription of Vikramaditya says that he 
took Kafichi and became happy at the sight of the wealth of Rajasimhdvara, 
which he duly re turned to the deity; the Inscription records at the end that 
it was written by order of the Vallabha-Durjaya,* 

The inscriptioiis are clear in themselves and no comment is needed. 
Vikramaditya was the aggressor on this occasion; the disgrace of the Pallava 
occupation of Vatapi and the inscription left behind by Narasiihhavarman 
near one of the great temples of the dty rankled in the mind of the Cbajukya, 
and he paid his foe back in the same coin by putting up an mscripfion of his 
own in his own language on the largest and the most beautiful of the numcr- 
I lA^ I, iii, 5^ 
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ous triples of the Pallavas in thdr capital city. We do not know wliere the 
battle between Nandivaniian II and Vikriamaditya took place* or the route 
followed by Vikiamaditv a- An inscriptiofi of the ij tti year of Nandiwrrmn 
at hlaUain in the Gadilr of the NcUore district records a gift of gold to 
a temple made by order of the Chalukki-arasar at the request of the Aluva- 
amsar* and this may wcU be accepted as an indicadon of the route followed 
by Vikramlditya cither to Kanchl or on his way back thence,^ We may well 
allow his claim to have spared the city and its temples from destruction and 
loot, and infer that Narasimha's occupadon of Vatapi a century' earlier was 
marked by the same restraint and moderation. 

Some time later another expedition against the Palkva kingdom was led 
by Vikramiditj^a's son Kirtti-varman IT, who is said even as a boy to have 
gained mastery over the weapons of war as well as over his passions, and to 
have been installed as Yuvaraja by his father who was pleased with the many 
good qualities of his sore The Yuvaraja asked to be sent to put down the 
enemy of their family* the lord of Kanchl, and soon after started on the expedi¬ 
tion; the Fallava* who was unable to ftce him and dght in the open field, took 
refuge behind the walls of a fort where he was bdeagucred until his 
strength gave out, Ktrtti-vannaji returned home with ntimerous elephants 
captured from the enemy and a vast amount of spoil in the shape of gold and 
jewels, and presented them to his father. Tliis successful raid, it was dearly 
nothing mor^ must have occurred in the last years of Vikramaditya, and 
the Pailava ruler at the time was doubtless Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 
This was the third conquest of KaBchi claim ed for Vikramaditya by his 
queen. 

Two sisters from the Halhaya (Kalachuri) family were the queens of 
Vikram^itya, and each of them built temples and faunded charitable institu¬ 
tions. Lokamahadevi was the elder; she built the great stone temple of 
Lokelvara* now known as the VirQpaksha temple, to the south of the 
Vijayesvara temple erected by her father-in-Iaw' at Pa^dakal.^ This shrine 
was obviously in existence earlier, perhaps as a much smaller structure* for 
Lokamahiidevr confirmed the old granted to the 

musicians of the temple by Vijayaditya.^ The architect of the 

temple was StJ Gundan Anivaritachaii* who was honoured by the grant of 
many titles and privileges* and the temple itself was richly endowed by the 
queen with incomes from the district of Narengalta jo.-^ The younger queen* 
mother of Klrtti-vaiman II, TtaMokyamahadevT, also erected a large stone 
temple, Trailokyefivara* to the north of the Vijaycivara temple ; the Tr^ok- 
yc^vara temple is no longer in existence^ The construction and location of 

' Itnmptiiias^ pp, ^941, p. 330 , tio. 4J f^m Tumknr Dutdct in 

Mysore ftbo scons cd refer to thk expedition of Viktaittiditya. 
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these three temples arc accurately described in an inscdpticia on a pillar to 
the west of the Vijaye^vaia fcmpk, that is in the midst of the three shrines 
and in front of his own dwelling, by Subhadeva, alias Jninaiivichirya, who 
came from Mfigathaa^ikahara Vishaya on the northern hank of the Ganges 
and was liTlng as a dependant of VijayciTara-bhat^ka; obv"iQusly he was 
the worshipping priest imported from Northetn India by Vijayaditya after the 
construcrion of the great temple now knowm as Ssiihgame^\TLra. Evidendy 
the leign of Vikramaditya II was marked by other constructions elsewhere,as 
inscripdons from l-akshmc^^r and Aihoje go to showJ 
Kjrtri-varman II succeeded his father and began to rule as paramount 
sovereign sometime in a.d. 744-5.^ The building activity that marked his 
fither^s reign continued into his^ and inscriptions from Adur and Annigere 
record the erection and endowments of Jain temples*^ The Sindas, Sendrakas, 
and other fetidatarics like king !Madhavatri of the Adfir record contioned to 
seo'e the monarch loyally. The king hims elf was devoted to his duties and 
we ftnd him La various camps on the banks of the Bhima once in his 4th 
regnal year (Ainuli pbtes) and again in the eleventh (Vakkaleri grant)* 
Kirtri-varman was the last Oiaiukya ruler of the Bidami period^ and^ as the 
later Cha|ukya records put it, *in his rdgn the Rajy^rf of the Chalukyas 
disappeared from the face of the earth*. Danger to his rule came from the rise 
of the Rlshtrakutaa. Several petty rulers bearing this name are found in 
different parts of the Dcccan alxmt this rime, and some of them were doubt¬ 
less feudatories of the Ch^ukyan empire like Govindaraja, the son of 
Sivaraja, and §^jffapii of the Narava^ grant of VLkramadirya U (a.d. 743);^ 
Naravaj^a is a vilbge in the Qiiplun of the Ratnigiri district. The 
Rashpakuta who actually overthrew Kirtri-varman 11 was Dantidurga, the 
founder of the m^tn line of the Imperial Rashtrakutas of Manyakhc^ 
(Malkhed). He was the son of Indra by a Chalukya princess Bhavagana 
whom he married by force on the battlefield at Kaira* (Khctaka). The 
Simangad plates of Dantidurga which come from IColhapur territory and 
bear the date a.d. 753-4^ already speak of the overthrow of Qiajukyan 
sovereignty as an accomplished bet. The fact is reponed in rwo verses wliich 
say: one, that the mighty Kan^iamka army which had once overcome the lord 
of K^chT, the king of Kerala, Qiola, Pand}Ti, Sri Harsha, and Vajrata, was 
now easily routed by Dantidurga with the aid of a few followers mounted on 
invincible chariots; and the other, that the ValJabha succumbed at the sight 

T p. lofi, IL fii-Sa; Tiii, 
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of the enemy forces without offering any tesistjuicc and readily autrendeced 
to him the position of Supreme Ovedoidship. This last is doubtless an 
ciaggeradon. Dantidurga evidently made iong and adequate prepacations, 
military diplomatic, before he delivc ted his assault on the imperial power, 
and when it came, Kirtti*vartiian found that he had lost the battle before ever 
it had really bcg^uni Dantidurga must have heguu his activities somewhere in 
die Madhya Pradesh, since the scene of his eatly exploits is laid on the banks 
of the livers Mahi. MafalnadJ, and Rc va (Narmada); be subdued the Guriaras 
of Malwa, the rulers of Kosab and K^ga, and the SdSaila country (the 
Telugu ChcH^), and most important of all he went down to Kahchl, and 
there, after a demonstration of force, struck up an alliance with Nandivarman 
l^llavamalla to whom he gave his daughter Reva in marriage. Having thus by 
a policy of indirect approach almost completely isolated Kirtd-vamian Md 
deprived him of his outlying provinces, Danriduiga delivered the final 
assault on Kimi-varman’s position and openly declared himself the sovereign 
power in the Deccan. In fact all indications point to a rapidly progressing 
attenuation of Chalukyan power before Dantidurga’s aggrandizement rather 
than a sudden military disaster of an overwhelming character. After the date 
of Dantidurga's Samangad chaner (7 j j), Klrtti-varman ruled for some years 
mote; for Dantidurga’s successor, Kiishtia 1, also claims successes against the 
Chalukyas; it seems possible that Klrtti-varman put up a bekted and fiidle 
struggle. However that may be, the Vakkaleri plates which record a grant 
made by him from his victorious camp at Bhajiidaragavittage on the north 
bank of the Bhima river in the i ith year of his reign is the last wc hear of 
the imperial line of the Chalukyas of Badami. 

Miftar /ims 

With the rise of the RashtrakCitaE, the Chajukyas quit the stage for well 
over two centuries, and then they appear once again on the ruins of the 
Rashtrakuta empire. In the interval we find a number of suboedinate chieftains 
in different parts of the Deccan bearing the Chalukya name; but with two 
important exceptions to be mentioned presently, there is nothing to attest 
their connexion with the main line of the Clhajukyas of Badami or with one 
another. About a.d. iao we find 1 certain Katriy^ tuling w’ith some show 
of power in the Dharwar region, and an mseeption of his from Didgur 
mentions a certain Dosi who was ruling Banavasi Ta.Qoo as a subordinate of 
his; that Kattiyata was a Qillukya is clear from the boar sculptured on the 
stone whidi bears his inscription, and from a reference to him in the Managoli 
inscription of a,d. 1161. He was one of several princes who co-opciated with 
the Rashtrakuta Kambha against his brother Govinda. HE.* Again in .■i.D- 
944-1 a mohasSmaitia Katyera of the Cha|ukya family was ruling over Kogali 
yoo and Mftsiyavidi 140 under the Rashtrakuta Krishna HI.* Under the same 
' £Jf, Ti, “ (■)- M (7t of 1904). 
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nikr wt; Bitd anDther CMiukya chieftain, Rajidit}'^ by name, 
ruling Kadambaligc looo to the ea^t of the Tungabhadm in the Mysore 
country, * Yet another Qitiukya prince, Parahioirafa, is mentioned in an Ltir 
scriprion from Kofur in the Bdgaum district, recording the self-immotarion 
of a Saiya ascetic, hy name Sambhu.^ The Kadaba plates of Govinda EEI^ o£ 
doubtful authenticity^ make mention of a Chi{ukya Vimaiaditya as ruling 
Kunigal-de^a about a.d. S13 aad of the names of hb father and grandfather, 
Yasovarman and Balavatman respectively.^ Short stone inscriptions of the 
late ninth or early tenth century from VaruM in Mysore nietition a Chi|ufcya 
Narasimha and his wife Gavilabbarasj and a Goggi or Gugga 

with the boar crest/ Diligent search may yet reveal the existence of other 
minor chieftains bearing the name of the Cha]ukyas. 

But certainly more impottaiu chan the minor chieftains were the Cha]tikyas 
ofMudugonda (Warangal District) and of Vemidavada (Kanmnagar District)^ 
both holding sway in adjacent tracts m the eastern half of the modem 
Hyderabad province, and playing occasionally an Important role in the wars 
between the Rishtrakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas, owing allegiance to 
the one or the other according to changes in the fortunes of the contest. The 
history of the Vemulavada line is now better known than before^ and given 
in the form of an Appeodix at the end of Part in which the history of the 
Rashtrakutas is studied. 
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T/te Khfg 

M ona rc ti y of the tjpc prescribed in andent books on Indian polity 
was die form of govcrnnieiit wHidi prevailed in the Qmluk^an 
empire. The monarch not only reigned but actively ruled the king¬ 
dom, devoted personal attention to details, and spent mo$t of his working 
time in the audience chamber or on the baulefidd at the bead of his forces. He 
toured his kingdom constantly and fixed his camp in diflerent places 50 as 
to keep in touch with all parts of the realm. Succession to the throne was 
hereditary, and generally the eldest son succeeded the father. At the death of 
Kirtti-varman bis son Pulakesln II had not yet coine of age, and his unde 
Mangalcsa occupied the throne during the minority w'lthout let or hindrance; 
but when he sought to divert the line of succession and hand the kingdom 
down to his own son, Pn lake jin had public opinion on his side and found 
it easy to gather support for the overthrow of the uncle who, having begun 
as guardian, had turned usurper. The confusion at the death of Pulakcjm II 
was due to a major military disaster. The capital was lost to the enemy and 
the emperor had fallen in its defence; chaos followed for a time; the sons of 
the late monarch each sought his own security and proclainiedhimsdf emperor 
in the area committed to his charge; one of them had a better vision; berealked 
the strength and durability of his fkthcr^s life-work and bad confidence in his 
ability to save the empire from dissolution; some hard fighting brought him 
final success and he became emperor after disposing of two, if not three, of his 
elder brothers. One of hJs younger brothers stood by hlrn and had his reward. 
The occurrences before the accession and after the death of Pulakejin thus 
prove that hereditary right and ability to rule were the criteria which 
determined the order of succession. 


The Ri^/ TWiS 

At first the kings bore the rides Satydfraya Srf-Pri/Am-m//ahka 
after the successful resistance put up against Harshavardhana by PuJake^in 
11 , the ride Param^A'ara was added; under Vikraxnaditya I the higher tides 
of paramountcy Aiahdri^J-dkrr^a and BiaUdraAs come into use, so that the 
billy developed Imperial style came to he^Sii^dsrf^a Sr! Pnth'pmilJabha 
ALihdr^dil&ir^'if P^ramJtfara BAtiUdra^a* This fuU style was not always used 
and was often abridged by the omission of one or more of die ti des contained 
in it. Sorncrimes the expressions Para/nnbAJ^'afa and Patn^amdAgAfara were 
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introduced to iritlicatE the devotion of ttic monarch to Vishnu ot S^iva when* 
ever it was fek necessary to do so. 

TAtf Priff£^s 

The educadort and training of the prince was carcfuUy attended to, 
Fulakesin I had a good knowledge of Manu, the the and 

the Muhabkdrata^ and was well versed in the art of politics J Man^esa had 
a mind trained by the study of all the and his proficiency in diplo¬ 

macy forms the subject of a enlogium in the Jtlahakuta pillar inscription. 
Vitmnaditya I trained his son and gtwdson by associating them actively 
in the administration during his own lifctitrtej, and it is no surprise to find 
Vijaytditya credited in his inscripdoos with having attained, early in life, to 
ft inasttrv of all the Id^tras. Kirtti-varman II too had a similar training under 
his father Vikramaditya IL 

We hear httle of any formal council of ministers \ hut there are many indica¬ 
tions that the entire ftriministtarion of the state was treated as more or less 
vested in cxjmmission in the whole royal family, and of the ruling sovereign s 
readiness to employ all capable and loyal members of that famJy in suitahle 
administrative posts in the kingdom. This policy had the obvious advantage 
that the monarch gained welcome assistance in his onerous task, hut it was 
not free £rom risks* The growth of the Eastern Chajukya kingdom and of 
Lai^ into practicftUv independent realms was a development approved, if not 
sanctioned, by the ruling emperors at the time-—Pulake^in D and Vikraina- 
ditya I. The risk of fission was seen at its worst in the interval between the 
death of Pukke^in 11 and the accession of Vikmimditya I- But on the whole, 
in a state which was by no means highly centralised or unitary in its nature 
and which permitted thp conejnered rulers of several locflJ dynasties to con¬ 
tinue to rule their respective kingdoms as vassals of the emperor, the king^s 
policy of placing his near relatives in dignified positions in diifeieat pftrts of 
the empire had its undoubted advantages. 

Tjir 

The queens and princesses had also, some of them at any rate, a part in the 
conduct of public afSaks, and were devoted to learning, and to diariry. 
Vijayabhftrtarikl, the queen of Chandraditya. the elder brother of Vikra¬ 
maditya h is^iued two grants in her own nunc—a reminiscence of her 
former short-lived glory as (he chief queen of a reig^g king; she was a 
poetess who won high rank in the esteem of literary critics. Princess Kunku- 
madevi, the younger sister of Vijaylditya, was present with him in his aunp 
at Klihun^hnftgar in a.d. 705 and took the initiative in getting her brother to 
make the gift of a village to a learned Brahman;^^ a much later inscription 

■ NcrQf I A, rii* ’ Badiiiu Lrucriptifm, L4, VI, 
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(a.d. 1^577) at G^^gere states that $hc caused a Jaina basaxii to be built Ui that 
dty.^ Vijaylditya's rn£>thcir Vinayavati installed the images of Bfahnia^ 
Vishnu, and Mahe^vara in the capital, Vatapi.^ An undated stone inscription 
of Vijaj-^ditya from Kurtakod mentions that Lokarinimma^ was administef- 
ing Kuruttakunta;^ the name sounds feminine and one wonders if she ’was 
identical with Vfjayaditj'a's daaghter-in-kw, LokamahadevT, the elder of the 
two Haihaya princesses p who became queens of Vikramaditj'a II and built 
one temple at Pattadakal in the ndghhourhDod of the great temple 
erected by Vijayaditya himself and called VijayeSvaxa after him> The grant 
recorded in the Kendur plates was made by RLrtti-varrnan 11 at the request of 
his chief queen who was evidently present in his caonp at Rakta- 

pura.'*^ 

The Couriejojts 

We may note in passing one striking tesdmony which we get in contcro- 
porary records as to the role of hetaerae who have, by their charms and 
wilcsj enslaved and disturbed the courts and dries of India in all ages, 
Vijayadicya^s beloved mistress Vipapori and her gifts liave been noticed 
already; though she is described with quaint candour as Vijaylditya^s beloved^ 
the courtesan named Vinaporigal, yet the names of her mother and grand¬ 
mother, Kucdpodgal and Revamanchalgah arc duly recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tion in true Iditraie fashion, and the names of all these three women bear the 
honor! he plural at the enri^ Certainly Chalabbe, who endowed three pLliars 
in the Vijaye^vara temple, and perhaps also Marihhodaruina, who contri¬ 
buted to make two other pillars of the temple, were other women of the 
same class.* 

Ora/ Orders 

We get only small peep-holes in the inscriptions into the system of admini¬ 
stration, and what we see is not nearly enough to give a complete picture. 
The term RAjm/r^^ilarn occurs in some inscriptions.^ It is usually rendered as 
"royal proclan’tation^ It may mean that; but there is a suggestive vagueness 
about this term which cousneys much more, and the term is therefore best left 
untranslated. It may mean reported to the king a^ much a^ proclaimed or 
ordered by him. The correspooding term in Tamil epigraphy ftrH-v^k^ki[vi 
(lit. heard from the sacred mouth) shows that the tenn includes not merely 
set proclamations of a fotmal character, hut orders issued to officers and 
others who acted as vijmptis (petitioners) to the king and brought to his 
notice m a suitable manner matters requiring his personal attendon. Such oral 
orders were taken down in writing by ^secretaries* attending on the monarch, 
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^nA they put them Into ptoper shape for funher action such as communica- 
rion to the concerned officers or parties, having them engraved on stone or 
copper plates and so on. The names of the persons who drafted the inscr i p - 
tions, particularly copper-plate grants, arc often mentioned at the end of the 
grants, and they sometimes bear the rank and dtic of makdsmdkiviff'uhiiii 
(lit. the great maker of peace and war). Two names of such composers are 
preserved from the teign of Vikiamadiiya 1 —Vajravatman of the Vaid^n- 
vaya’ and mahdsdntihi vigr^ka Jayasena.* And the names of four generations 
of thePunyavallabha family—note the name, itself an indication of the loyalty 
of the family to the Chaiukyas—all mabasaitJkMngrahf&as^ are preserved in the 
records of the succeeding reigns, viz. Sri-Rama, Niravadya, Anivarita, and 
Dhananjaya.* 

Even some private ioscidptions, it may be noticed by the way, contain 
naines of composers of mscriptions, among whom the most celebrated was 
Ravikirtti, the author of the Aihole inscription of the time of Pulakcsin 11 . 
The Yckkeri rock inscription of the same reign was written by an Is^na, the 
Annigcre inscription of the sixth year of Kirtti-vatman T 1 by a certain 
Dtiapala and so on. 

Admmistraihe divisions 

The number and siac of the administrative divisions, and the agencies 
employed in the maintenance of order, the collection of taxes and the per¬ 
formance of iudicial duties, were determined by historical causes, and there 
was apparently little attempt to impose a uniform system on all partis of the 
^m pirp The rulers of conqueted dynasties were, in accordance with the 
precepts of the ancient books on Indian polity, allowed to carry on much as 
they ^d done before, subject only to the recognition of the suyxrainty of tbe 
emperor; this meant only the payment of a periodical tribute, often disguised 
as a present, to the emperor, and following him with their own contingent of 
troops to the battlefield in war, and little other intctfetence by the suzerain, 
BO long as these ft-rms were kept, with the details of the govemnieiit of their 
realms. Such must have been die position of the .\|upas, Siodas, Sendrakas, 
Banas, Gangas, Telugu Qiojas, and others. The terms rishna, vishaya, and 
oadu^ occur in the inscriptions; hut their sizes seem to have varied greatly, 
and a name like Blimrija-CT/A^a* is proof that what were once independent 
states had become subordinate divisions of the Chilukj'an empire. The rela¬ 
tively simple formulae in which the grants made by the Chajukyas of Badami 
are announced on thdt copper plates confirm our view of the absence of any 
elaborate centtalized system of imperial administration in this age. One of the 
fullest of these formulae, that of the Saiara grant of Vtshnus'atdhana,^ merely 
announces the grant to all pisk^apatisj samantas^ ^dmabkopkas^ mahaiiaraSt 

« T*)«niaiichi plutr. * Kninal, Honnuj. 9nd Gadi-^ nktes. 
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and othciis in the neighbourhood- called dffJaJhigangii^ in the 

| v annada, language, were doubtless royal ofEcers, theit duties arc nowhere 
ddiDed and they were custodians of the interests of the king whose authority 
they represented and cscfcJsed in their respective offices. Sd^iartias were the 
feudatories already nodeed. 

Village 

Everywhere the village ^'as the lowest unit of adimimstTution. The 

(village officer) was the link between the villagers and the king's 
governmentj and he Ecems to have been an official appointed from the centre. 
He may have been identical with the mentioned above^ but we 

cannot be sure of this. arc known from the inscriptions each 

to have built a Jjjftf/dyd (Jain ten^Ic), both of the reign of Kirtu-vannan 11 ^ 
one of tliem being Kaliyamma3 the gdj^a^ of Jcbulagerid the other men¬ 
tioned in the Adtir stone inscription.^ The (village-accountants) are 

also mentioned in the Adur mscription having joined the gJ^u^i in 
pcefcrdrig a request to The details of village administrarion 

and the regulation of its social and economic affairs were in the hands of the 
Mah^moj (village-elders), who are stated to have been governing Bcnmyur 
in the reign of Vijayaditya,^ and whose permission was obtained La another 
instance before a piece of land was given away to a temple— makajmia-praja^ 
i-c. given away with the assent of the subjects who were 

The Lakshmewar inscription of Yuvaraja Vtkramadityas is valuable 
evidence regarding the relations between the king*s government and rural 
insdtutions^ By recording an (charter of rights and duties) 

given by the Yuvaraja to the fiagam^ and the eighteen 

(classes ?) of Porigeje (the ancient ttame of l^kshmefivara)^ this rtcoed show^ 
that in the last resort local affairs w'ere in fact susceptible to royal regulation. 
It mentions ^rj^apumsAair' (royal officials) and lays on them the definite duty 
of protecting certain established rights. Besides the moA^aftoj it menrions the 
ftagara^ the industrial and commercial interests^ and ^the eighteen pfvAntif* 
the nfljtuic of which is not dear* The body of the inscription prescribes rates of 
taxes {im} to be given to the iielddiipatis every year in the month of Vaj^akha^ 
and to the (guild) in the month of K.arttika. 11 also mentions the 
specialized guilds of braziers {AaMtAagdra s^i) and of oiLmotigers {^(e/Sga-s^i) 
and the payments of dues to them. We thus get a glimpse into the complex 
economic and political organization of life in a fMr-sized city. 

Taxa/ioft 

Some idea of the taxes raised may be gained from the descriptions of the 
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ciciiiptiDiis idcompanyrng gtants of villages or assjgnmccitis of the dues 
ttcmsclvcs for charitable piuposes. Almost the only ifisouice of a direct men- 
non of the dues to be paid by cirizens is in the Lakshmesvar inscription of Yuva- 
raja Viitram^tya which seems to imply that petsons who owned houses and 
bouse sites paid ta^ics on thexn, while familits which had no house property 
paid acoQr€ling to their status i j, lo, 7, and 5 papas per annum to the kimg's 
oflicers; other payments axe mentioned as due from all families cither on 
occasions of public festivals (Barnett), or possibly at happy domestic func¬ 
tions. The Satata giant of Vishiniuvardhana YuTarija says that the \Tllage 
Alandadrtham was, from the date of the charter^ to be &ee from the visita¬ 
tions o[ fkdfas and bAa/ai (armed troops of sorts) as well as Aumlas fmoney- 
lepders)j and from all imposts whatsoever {san*a--dJdmi-sfissiddhay General 
freedom from imposts is sometimes expressed by the phrases sarj-ifpadkd 
pafiAdrojN (Talamanchi) or sarra-badid parrAdroM (Sorab). The Hyderabad 
grant of PulakeSin II (a.i>h 6tz) records that the village Makaxappi is given 
away together with its upamilhi, A/ipta^ and upariAora^ terms which may 
be taken respectively to stand for tceasure, deposit, settlement (of land 
tevenue}^ and extra dues possibly of the nature of surcharges on land revenue 
or more simply taxes other than land revenue. The Kausari plates of SryS^raya 
^iladitya {a*D* 6 jt) mention the adrofiga and the pariAara of a village as being 
ipcluded in the gift; the terms seem to imply market dues and toUs. AidrumAa^ 
Adi^utkAa, Ud^hamama^ and ALtmmmfta are names of local dues attaching to 
land which axe mentioned in the insetiptions from the Kamul district and of 
which the nature is not at present dear. In the reign of Vinayaditya, Mahamja 
Pogili of the Sendraka family was governing the two districts of Nigara- 
khanda and Jqugur^ each counted as seventy, and had under him an adhiAdri 
by name Kandarba, Tlus officer obtained a royal proclamation 
remitting in both the territories the contributions due to the royal treasury 
under the heads—great festivals {pfriyd osag?), salt^ and property of the child¬ 
less. The move to gain this concession seems to have been set on foot by the 
ddias (devotees) of VaUigama (Bclagamve, the pkee where the inscription is 
found), the temple establishments of Amali and Vc^valli, Ravichandra, 
and three (named) representing Alavalli^ the people of Navalli, the 

gd^tgis of Andugij and gdmiga of NlrilliJ 

Besides these general taxes of a regular nature which made up the fiSCp 
there were other impositions of an occasional character like the T^rfi-pa/i 
(tribute in gold) laid on every village of the Bdpa-r^d-pjskaya soon after its 
conquest by Pulakcsin II (Ejeya),^ and other dues payable in kind towards 
expenses on specified occasions, or to institutions. An inscription at Badimi 
belonging to tlie reign of Vijayiditya registers a gift of several taxes and 
incomes in kind like oil, sugar^ and so on, to be paid, at prescribed rates for 

■ Plcct. lA, m, i 44 r^ l Kune a 8 €f and EC, vii, Sk, 1 ^4; my idtuprctidaji of the rcroitJ 
dificn fltMB tiiat af Fleet in lomc myi* “ J/L \x (l), 0i>. 46, 11 . 
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^rh, shop, to the shrine of trimSrfis established by the queen-mother 
VinayavatJsurely these contributions were used up in the daily offerings to, 
gn<-t worship of, the deities. Another inscription of the thirteenth year of 
Vijayaditya, A,D. 709, records the gift of oil at one sonfiff (ladlcfiil) per oil 
mill to the Bhafdror of Aiholc at the instance of a cemin EltagolugasaoL* A 
similar gift, including fifty- l»ves on each pir/t of hctd-leaves, to the shrine 
of Adityabhatara in the temple of Atada Alckomatasinga at Aiholc b recorded 
in the teign of Vikfamaditya II, and it is said that this had the sanction of the 
king, and of the ttaAara before the evidently an instance of 

voluntary levy by tcade associations made "with royal approval and due 
publicity in the lo«lity for the benefit of the shrine of Aditya.^ Again when 
Lokam^devi, the queen of Vikramaditya II, assigned to Lokesvara the 
temple erected by her at Pattadakal, the district of Narcyangal jo, she fixed 
a payment of two of 64 seers) of millet on each ma//ar of land J 

but this gift is coupled with the unusual statement that its collection could 
not be enforced by proclamarion or distraint by royal officers,^ apparently 
because the queen felt that the religious merit of her work would sufier if 
force were employed io its maintenaxict. 

We/gAts iind Alfasmi 

The varietv of slan<krd$ of local weights and measures has always been a 
marked feature of Indian economic life, and the mention of r^amd^a (royal 
itica$uxemeQt) in some of the land grants^ may be taken to imply some attempt 
at Standardizing them so far as public accounts went. 

Ttte Peop/e 

Of the people of MaharashTra under the Chalukyas of Badami we possess 
a general account of an eye-witness in the notes of Hjuen Xsangj, who toured 
the country towards the dose of the rdgn of Pulakciin IL Hiuen Tsang knew 
that the king of Maharashtra was a Kshatriya by birth and that his name was 
Pudo-ki-she; "the benevolent sway of this king reached far and wide, and his 
vassals served him with perfect loyalty** ‘The inhabitants*, says the pUgrim^ 
'were proud-spkited and warlike, grateful for favours and revcugeful for 
vrrongs, self-sacrifidag towards suppliants in distress and sanguinary to 
death with anv one who treated them insultingly. Their martial heroes who 
led the van of the army in hatrle went into cx>nflict intoxicated, and thtk 
war-clephants were also made dmnk before an engagement. Relying on the 
strength of his heroes and elephants, the king treated neighbouring countries 
with contempt-** 

i KJ, no. 1. " /A ^ 

* Ibid.* 167^ I diSief Cram Fkrt'i intcrptemtloJi of Jagsppiiia, 
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Army msti N^y 

The poijrcr of Pulsikesin^s ftrmy was proved, as we learn also from Hiuen 
in the successful resistance it offered against Harshavardhana'^ 
attempts to oetend his sway to the South of the Narniada, In the centuiy that 
followed;^ the same aemy won renown in many wars, and it became in later 
times the proud boast of the Rashtraku^ that they had risen to eminence 
after Danddurga had defeated the Karm^ka army (of the Chajukyas) which 
had tasted victory in so many encounters. 

That a naval forire of some Strength was maintained by the Chalukyan 
monarchs we may infer from the aperadons against Rcvatidvipa and Puri; 
we have unfortunately no detailed notice of this navy in any of our sources- 

In the life of Hiuen Tsang compiled by his pupil Hwui-li* from the notes 
of the unsteTj we read further: Tn this country, thecefore, the troops and 
cavalry are carefully equipped, and the rules of warfiare thoroughly under- 
stood and observed. Whenever a general is dispatched on a warlike expedi¬ 
tion^ although he is defeated and his army destroyed^ he is not himself sub¬ 
jected to bodily punishment, only he has to exchange his soldier^s dress for 
that of a woman, much to his shame and chagrin. So, many times, those men 
put themselves to death to avoid such disgrace.* This curious practice of 
disgracing soldiers by compelling them to wear women's dothes is attested 
by Ch6|a inscrip tions relating to the Gnljukyan wars of the eleventh century* 

Ljamtng 

^Thc people were fond of learning^ says Hiuen Tsang* Some idea of the 
training and education of princes has been given already. Inscriptions record 
several instances of grants made to learned scholars to enable them to devote 
themselves to the practice of education and religion untroubled by the 
problem of livelihood. The capital Vitapi is described in an msa:ipdan of 
Vijayadhya as being adorned by the presence of several thousands of 
(twice-bom) who were ptofident in the Tourtecn while another 

record from the dry makes a pointed reference to a kind of academy in the 
phrase i,e. the 2^ooo of the 

academy of the four great sciences Whether the four great sdences were 
induded in the fourteen of the other inscriptjou or were altogether different, 
we have no means of deciding. But it is well known that according to tradi¬ 
tion the number fourteen refers to the four six dfljfirr, and the Pur^^ 
AffwjMiJ, and whereas the four Vi^dx arc taken to be 

dvPlAxAiAf (philosophy) p fmyt (Veda), t^drffd (economics)^ and dti^^ih^ 
(politics). The language of the people^ Kannada, is called prMrx^bAdxkit the 
natural tongue, as opposed to the language of culture—the 
Badami inscription of the reign of Vijayaditya.^ The presence of skilled and 

* Bi^, pp. 1 KJ, p. 3. 

* IbkI., p. 9, ^ JhiiLp p. 3, text IL 9^10. 
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literate artisans who could engmYe long Lnscrtpdoiis mostly in Sanskrit 
fairly correctly on stone and copper* and the practice of engraving stone 
inscriptions in public places frequented by the populace* such as the walls of 
temples and fortcessc?, may well be an IndJcadon of a feir proportion of 
literacy among the general public; we have little direct evidence about the 
level of popular education or on the organisation and working of popular 
schools. 


Arfi 

Similarly there is not much direct evidence on the state of the arts* of 
industry* and of OTde* though there is every Ladication that these were* 
speaking generally* to be found all over the country in a faMy advanced and 
prosperous condition. Of the eitccUcncc attained in architectuie and sculpture 
during the period we can form a reasonably good idea from the stone monu¬ 
ments which have survived intact to this day* and the inscriptions give us the 
names of the donors and artists whose co-opeiatiou raised these forms of 
beauty which still astonish and please the traveller and student from other 
lands and culruies. The architect who built the Loke^vaja (now Virupaksha) 
temple was called Sri Gundan Anivadtachlri ; he was dubbed Tribhuvana- 
r.Kafi for the excellent work he did in the construction of the temple* and 
he was able to procure for the superior artisans of his dass exemp¬ 

tions from some imposts* though not from fines for wrongs committed by 
them. Among the other titles bome by this celebrated architect are some 
which indicate that he had a great part in the planning of several cities— 
amJta —and in the construction of palaces* vehicles, 

throncSj and furniture* 

In fact he was so eminent as to become known as 
jMfradhJn\ i.e. the archltca of the southern region^ He must have been 
responsible also* directly or indirectly, for the decorative sculptures in the 
VirQpaksha temple which depict scenes from the and also bear 

inscriptions designed to identify the persoriH and situations there depicted.^ 
The Papadakal pillar inscription of the time of Kirtti-vartnan n mentions 
three generations of another line of architects and sculptors (rUpas) who 
belonged to the S^dilyaj^fl/ra, vLe. Sivavarddhamtn, hb son Siva and hb son 
Subhadeva^ who also seem to have had a hand in the erection and decoration 
of the famous temples of this dty.^ 

Th Tfmplf 

The role of the temple in the social economy of India can hardly be 
exaggerated. Almost aU the useful arts and fine arts of the country fiourbhed 
around it, and were devoted primarily to the divine service, which was also 
the service of society pursued in a spirit of consecration. Besides providing 
" tA, X, 1S4-T. ^ Tbid.* p. Its. * EJ. ill 1, 
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employment on a considerable ^c^le for the best technical skill available in the 
land, the temple was the centre for regular free feeding of scholars and holy 
men, and it ^0 distdbLited alms to the needy. The Bidami msoiption of 
Mangalc^a^ records for instance that the village of Lanjiivaram was given to 
the new Vishnu temple for (fimerar)' offering for ascetics), the 

regular feeding of siictccn Brahmans every day, and the feeding as far as 
resources allowed atptirwr^^z^szs (asoedcs); while ddmj-sdki (alms-houses) aic 
mentioned in the La^hme^var inscription* of Viknunaditya II and the Adur 
inscription^ of the time of Kirtti-varman II* iAn inscription in Pattadakal 
mentions the musicians (gdfjdkarvar) of the temple, the privileges which 
these had obtained from Vijayiditya* and the confirmation of the same by the 
queen Lokamahidm.^ Another inscription, also from Pa^pidakaJ, comprises 
two verses in Sanskrit in the Arya metre signed at the end by Achalada; these 
bcautifiil verses are eloquent tnemcntos of what muat have bccxi an esdring 
chapter in the history of the art of dancing tn the Western Deccan; they' men¬ 
tion the rising popukrtty of a new work on the dance following the precepts 
of Bhajata which seoircd a decisive victory for the sdhool of Bharata against 
the votaries of the itvbI school or schools,, referred to as para-ffo/^ and 
Au^iloftna/anafat i.e* the hostile actor and the actor who is crookedly crninen.t :.5 
The garland^rnakcrs of the new stone temple of Mangale^ and endowments 
in thdr favour form the subject of an inscription from Badami of the time of 
Mangale£a or a little later.* 


Riligio/t 

Hiuen Tsang observed that in the sphere of religion, the people of 
Mahar^hpa combined orthudory with heterodoxy; there were more than 
iQO Buddhist monasteries and the Brethren* who were adherents of both 
vehicles, were more than 5,000 in number.'^ In the Ufe we read further; 
“There are also followers of the heretics who worship the deias and covet 
themselves with ashes*^® In the capital, by which the pilgrim did not mean 
Vatapi but probably N^ik, there were five Aioka sMpas^ and innnmerable 
others of stone and brick. Ac the end of his account of ^fahai^htta, the 
pilgrim gives a description of the caves of Ajanta which^ according to 
Waners, is that of an eye-witness, though other commentators are not so 
sure of this. Tn the cast of this country', says Hiuen Tsang, *was a mountain 
range, ridges one above another in succession, tiers of peaks and sheer sum¬ 
mits. Here was a monastery the base ofwhich was in a dark defile, and its lofty 
halls and deep chambers were quarried in the cliff at their back and faced the 
ravine. This monastery had been built by the A-che-lo (Achira) of West 
India. .., Within the cstabUshmcnr was a large temple about 100 feet high in 

^ * Ibid-, Tfl, 106^ 
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whicK was a stone image of the Buddha more than seventy feet in height; the 
image was SLurounded by a tier of seven canopies unattached and un¬ 
supported, each canopy separated from the one above it by a space of three 
feet. The walls of the temple had depicted on them the incidents of the 
Buddha's career as Bodliisattva, including the circumstances of his attaining 
bedii and the omens atcending his final passing away, all^ great and smath were 
here delineated. Outside the gate of the monastery^ on either side north and 
south, was a stone elephant, and the pilgrim was informed that the bellowing 
of these elephants caused earthquakes. The Pu^sa Gh*eii-na or Dihnaga often 
stayed in this monastery.' Much in this description is obviously the result of a 
pious memory playing upon experiences which w-ere vivid during the pil- 
grtmagCj but no longer so at the time of w^ritiog. And there is little in the 
inscriptions of the time to confiim or contradict the account of the state of 
Buddhism in Maharashtra given by the Giinese Master of the Law; they 
sirnpiy pass Buddhism by and give themselves solely to the ^he^ctic$^ 

l^e members of the royal family seem to have been generally devotees of 
Siva and Vishnu for whose worship they built and dedicated the most impor¬ 
tant temples of the time in Badimi, Paftadakal, and elsewhere. Though they 
themselves bestow^ed and sanctioned the bestowal by others of benefactions 
on Jain shrines and monasteries, there is not one dear ease of any of them 
having embraced Jainism. The first kings of the linCi Pulakesin 1 , Kirtti- 
varman, Mangalesa, and Pulakesin TT^ $ccm to have gloried in the perfor- 
majire of Vedic sacrifices, in honouring leaxned Brahmans and in earning for 
themselves tides like a title in the Satavahana tradition, parat^a- 

wJAjjW™ and parsmuvnis&fkwa. They made grant$ during eclipses^ and per¬ 
formed the vmfsj and tidms prescribed in the of the land. The Ncriit 

grant of Mangale^a, for instance, says that he fasted on a day 

and worshipped Vighniu before giving away the village of Kun^vH^ka to a 
Vedic scholar.^ The same ruler transferred the merits of his excavation of (he 
cave temple and the installarinn^f^ tjie rmage nf Visfenu to his elder brother 
Kirtti-varman, pouring out w-ater^ a formal act of confirmation, in the 
presence of the Sun, Fire, and the claiming for himself only the 

merit of having served his brother and protected his benefactions. Such 
formalities arc seen to have attended almost every donation or gift. The 
gifts are sometimes ^rmarked for the specific purpose of the performance of 
domestic rituals^ as in the Salara grant of Vishnuvardhana^ which records the 
gift of a village to a group of Brahmans, all brothers from one family^ and 
describes the purpose of the gift as: 

The Talamanchi plates of Vikramlditya end 
charactcrisrically with a bcncdicrioo on cows and Brahmans —stwtyaitu 
brdkmisjpeb^ai. That there were periodical fes rivals observed in temples is 

^ HiidflilWil gruit oF PulaJ^in H, Talomanctu and llocm^ plitEi, &Cv 
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attested by the tefcicnce to the Paitdmdtilhra^a^orbha-makoistwa on the full' 
moon day in the month of Karttika as the occasion of the gift recorded in 
KaxnOl plates of the fitst regoal year of Adityavarman.^ The contact n»ln- 
tained by Deccani Saivism with its fountain sources in northern India is 
fnafti. by thc prEscfice of jMnaSiTachat)'a &om the northern bank of the 
Ganges as an <nr/uitn of the Vijayesvara (Sangameivaia) temple at Pattada^l; 
this deketya made an endowment of thirty m'ortmas of land at a cost of thirty 
gadyd^s, intended to pay for popular lectures by ^kdfjtis and the pS/d in the 
temple, as well as the matetuds needed for it. 

J ainism had a considerable vogue and was much respected. Ravildrtti, who 
built a stone temple to Jina at Ahiole, claims to have enlisted the particular 
favour of Pulakeiin II for his enterprise and thus made the temple the abode 
of all excellence {bha'amim mahimndm). The temple that Kuj;ikuniadevi 
caused to be built at Gudigeie has already been mentionedr Ivahyammii the 
Jaina headman of jebujageri, built a thdija at Annigeje in the reign of 
Kittti-varman II; and Kcjfli^sQlata-Kuppa, alias Kirtti-vaamn ^/dr, erected 
a statue in front of the temple; the prahhmdma (named after the suzetain) of 
the Jaina ascetic is worth noting** Other evidence proving the flo nrishing coti' 
dition of Jainism which is found in the inscriptions need not be detailed here, 
though some of it will be noticed in the sketch that follows of the litcratuce 
of the period. 

Ufera/urt: Sanskrii 

Sanskrit Uteramre was being studied and cultivated in its various branches. 
The proficiency of the princes of the royal family and of the numerous 
scholars patronized by them in PatdM, Sdstra^ and so on has been noticed 
above. The inscriptions bear evidence of the strong influence of the classics 
on the literary and epigraphical compositions of the rime. The Mahakuta 
pillar inscription of MaogaleSa is a laiidmark in litcr^ development since 
it shows that by about A.D. (k» the florid preae writing which is generally 
associated with the great Bana, the court-poet of Harsbavardhana of Northern 
India, had reached an advanced development in the south, for the inscription 
borrows freely striking terms and phrases from the Artkaidstra, the Rdm^tta, 
and the /Sagbii fljWJa of Kalidasa. The Jaina poet Raviklitri, the author of the 
Aiho)c praiasti of P ulalt ^jitn II, modelled his composirion consciously, as 
Kielhom has demonstrated, on the dtgyij^a of Raghu as described by 
Kalid^ in the Ar^A«wwiw, and claims at the end of the inscription that by 
composing it he has attained a fame equal to that of Kalidasa and BhanivL 
Though ttds is an extravagant claim, the composition is not devoid of literary 
merit and makes skilful use of sct'eral metres. The Gahga king Durvinita, 
father-in-law and feudatory of Pulakciin D, is said to have composed a work 
on Sanskrit gcammer, the Sabddtiatdra, and commented on that literary freak, 

» iri, * a^iw ^^ 4 - 
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the fifteenth canto of the Kiritdfjunija of Bhartvi; ‘ he seems also to have been 
the author of the earliest Sanskrit version, no longer extant, of the Brkit- 
JCtf/Arfof Guna4hya. VijayabhattarikS, the queen of Chandradiiya, n^y well 
be identical, as P. V. Kane has suggested, with tlie poetess Vijaya^ or 
Vijjiki who Haims to have been well beloved by the king of Karnita 
{Karndlarajaptrfd) and accuses the poet I>andki of having dcscabed Saras- 
vati, the goddess of learning, as all white, in ignorance of her true colour, 
dark like the petal of the blue lotus; the few verses attributed to her in the 
anthologies go fir to justify the high ptaise bestowed on her by Rajaiekh^ 
an eminent literary critic of the tenth century a*d., who says that after Kali¬ 
dasa, the Karnita poetess of the name of Vijayi takes rank as the abode of the 
Vaidatbhi style of writing.* The two A rya verses of Achalada on the triumph 
of the Bharata school of (dance) must also be noted here, both for their 
literary quality and for their reference to a forgotten chapter in the history of 
the art and literature of the dance. The jaina grammaiian and divine, 
PQjyapada, the author of Jairtendnwjdkara^t a work on Sanskrit grammar, 
figures as the teacher of Niravadya-Udayadevapandita. who received the 
grant of a village from Vijayaditya when he was camping at Raktapnra 
(LakshmeSvar) in S. 6 jt (a.d. 719 ),* Another famous Jaina writer in Sanskrit 
was Somadevasuri who flourished more than two centuries later, was 
patronized by the Chljukyas of Vemuiavada, and was the author of the 
YaJasiilaki-ettmpu, a romantic tale into which the author wmvcs 
salutary moral instruction and propaganda against animal sacrifice and in 
favour of the tenets of Jainism; his second work, much more 

interesting to the student of Indian political literature as it is really an 
Artkaidstra suffused with the dharmif point of view. Somadeva's vast learn¬ 
ing and his great merits as a stylist are evident in every page of both bis 
works. ♦ 

Of the literature in the language of the people. Kannada, very little has 
survived except a few names from these early times, though evidence is not 
lacking that there must have been a considerable volume of prose and poetic 
works which had Come into existence before Nfip^tnuga, the R^htraku^ 
king, composed his the earliest extant work on rhetoric in 

Kannada. The Durvinita mendoned in this work as one of the best writers of 
Kannada prose may web have been the GaAga contemporary and father-in- 
law of Pulakesin 11; if this was so, Durvinita must be considered to have been 

> Kddi'j dcpobtt (W iWi matter (Hif. 9 !Ski. Utir., p. art tnBpkftid HKtpt in *□ far al they 
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equally proficient in and in Sanskrit. Another celebrated writer 

was Srivardhadjc^-^ also called Tumbujnracharya from the place of his 
birth; he is known to have written m csttcnsivc work (96,000 vcrcs) called 
C/tikldJ!/itam in the form of a commentary on the This 

Tsrork is no longer esiaiit though the great lCanna4^ grammarian Bhaf^- 
kalanka (a-d, t6o4) knew the book and Tefcnxd to it as the greatest work in 
the language.* SylmaknndachixTa, who is mentioned by later writeis as an 
author in the Prakrit, Sanskrit^ and Karnata languages, also flourished about 
the same time as Tuiiibu.|flrachlrya or perhap a little later (r, a.d. fijo)* 
Pampa, who says that his ancestors emne from Vengi, was himself bom in 
A.D. 90a and flourished at the court of Arikesari 11 of Vemulavida* He com¬ 
posed two great poems in a single year at the comparatively early age of 
thirty-two; they are jusdy celebrated as among the greatest classics of 
Kanna^ literature. Hb Adi-pur^ narrates the life story of the first ffrtkaMi- 
Aara according to the Jaina tradition; the other work, 
contains the author^s own version of a section of the Ai^dbAera/a story, 
and is on that account often called in it the poet makes Arjum 

the hero and identifies his patron Arikesari with Arjuna, which gives him the 
occasion for introduemg at several points many interesting details of con¬ 
temporary secular history. Critics have hailed Pampa unanimously as the 
most eminent among Kanarese poets. 


■ Rke, opi dr^ p. 2.7. 
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THE rASHTRAKOTA DYNASTY 

T he tenu Rlshtrakil^j the surname of the new dyn^ty which sup- 
pUnted the QiSjukyas, has no ethnic or tribal significance. Just as in 
the mediciraJ period the terms Deimukhs and Desa^s denoted officers 
in charge of D^Ias or districts ^ so also the temi Kashtrakutas designated 
officers in charge of territorial divisions called rdjitras, into which kingdoms 
used formerly to he divided. The officer in the administnmve charge of a 
grama (village) was called a grtmakuia (village headman); similarly one in 
charge of a was called a rfshprakuni. Other variations of this term like 

rashfriya in Sanskrit and tathika in Prakrit occur in earlier inscriptions. Both 
rashtrakum and gramakOtas figure among the officers exhorted not to dis¬ 
turb the peaceful enjoyment of the land grants given in the D^ican charters 
of the seventh and die eighth centuries a,d. Nay, we find them in a grant of 
Dantidnrga himself, the founder of the Rlshtiakuta dynasty, who, himself a 
lashtraku^ is seen ekhorring other mhtraku^ not to interfere with the 
enjoyment of the grant given by him in a,d. 742,^ 

The dimensions of a rdsAfra^ which was in charge of a lasbtrakuta, varied 
with the different centuries and dynasties. In the Mauq^an period the rashtriya 
was a provinctal viceroy in charge of a big province like Gujarat or Kathia¬ 
war, During the early centuries of the Qiristian era, the rathikas and mahara- 
fhikas, corresponding to later rashtrakutas, are seen ruling over much smaller 
territorial units in Mahamshcra and Berar; their jurisdiction did nor extend 
over more than two or three districts of our modern times. Sometimes they 
used even to be in charge of the subdivisions of a districL These officers were 
always subordinate to the central government; but when the latter became 
weak^ thty used to assume an independent or semi-independent status and to 
found small feudatory famillcsH 

During the sixth and the seventh centuries wc come across several such 
feudatoq" families ruling in the different parts of the Deccan. Abhimanyu of 
Maoyaputa in the Hoshangabad District was one such rukf; >ve have seen 
that he was ruling in the hr^t half of the sixth century a.d, and that he had 
then recently assumed the surname of Rashtrakuta^ About the subsequent 
fortunes of hb family history at present knows nothing. In the heart of the 
kingdom of the Chijukyas of Bidami there existed at this time certain 
feudatory RashfnkUta families. The Sendraka family of the southern 
Maradifl country, which was closely related to the Chllukyas, was on terms of 
the closest friendship with a Rashtrakuta family ruling in its neighbourhood 
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about the middJc of the seventh century a.d.^ The Riishtrakutas who later 
ousted the Qiajukyas were uotj however^ connected with either of these 
families. They origmally belonged to l^ptalura, modern LitQr, a small town 
in the Osmanibad District of Hyderabad State. LattalQra was situated in the 
Canarcsc-speaking area and Gmartsc was the mother tongue of this family. 
Durggaraja, Govindaxija, and Svamiharajo, who flourished from r. a.d. ijo 
to 650^ were mere district ofttcets under the early Chalykyas of Bidami, 
Nannariija* the son of Svarmkaraja^ w^as an able and ambitious pet^ion. He 
migtaEed to Bcrar, distinguished himself on the battielidd, and won feuda¬ 
tory status for his family in f* AsD+ 640, prohably from Pulakesin 11 . He carved 
out for hitnself a sm^ priudpality in Berar* of which Achalapura^ the 
modem Elichpur, was most probably the capital. Elichpur is only 11^ miles 
from Lituxj the original home of the family. In the course of Indian history 
we often find ambiuotts soldiers leaving their homes and migrating to far-olf 
provinces to seek their fortunes. Scions of the early Chalukya families left 
Badaml and went to far-off Gujarlt and Andhradesa in order to found new 
T illin g families. The Senas left Ka.matak and went to distant Bengal and 
founded a dynasty there. S^everal Alarffha faxtulics left their homes in 
Maharashtra and went to distant Tanjorc, Indore, and Gwalior, where they 
v'ere able to carve out new kingdoms. We need not then be surprised to find 
Nannaraja leaving his home in the northern FCamatak when an opportunity 
occurred of founding a small prindpali ty in Berar. 

At die time of the rise of Danddurga the family had domiciled itsdf in 
Malwlshtra for four generations. Danddurga had become a Mahitashoian 
by A.D. 7^0; for we find him proudly stating in his records how he had 
routed out the Karnataka armies of the CMJukya cmpcrDr Klrttivarman II.^ 
M(T)cn, however, the Kama(ak country was annexed to the R^hmlrLip 
empire in r. a.d- 760 and the capL^l was shifted to Malkhed, which was 
situated in that province, the Rash^kura emperors once more assumed the 
Karna^k culture and way of life. Thdr sign mauiiaK begin to appear in the 
Ganarese script and one of them, Amoghavarsha 1 , wrote a work in Canarcse 
wherein he shows hi$ bias for the chaste Kannada language then current 
between Muduvolal and Kupanagar. 

Let us revert to the hisEory of Nannaraja. Since he was the first to win 
feudatory status, wc nuy describe him as the founder of the family. He 
selected the eagle as the insignia of the family and his choice in this respect 
was respected and accepted by his successors. His rule may be presumed to 
have e:?Etendcd from r. a.d. 630 to 650. Nannaraja was succeeded fay Ehntivat’- 
man, who was either his son or his nephew. He ruled from c. a.d. 630 to 66^. 
The description of his exploits given in charters isincd more than eighty 
years later is merdy conventional. We are told, for instance, how travcllcra 
used to be saddened to see beautiful paintings on the desolate walb of the 
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deserted palates o£ his enemies^ As no spccLfic enemies are mentioned^ such 
convcndofiai descriptions do not help us much. 

India Pfichchhakataja and Govmdaraja, the son and grandson of Danti- 
tr arma n^ ruled ftom A.D. 665 to 700, Wc know nothing of theiir achieve¬ 
ments- Govinda was a SaivitCj for wc arc told that he bowed his head before 
no ddty other than Sivn. Dr. FL G. Bhandarkar has identified him with 
Govinda, who had attacked Pulakesin II from the north of the B h i na a, but 
this view is untenable. Govinda the oppaneni: of Pukke^m H lloudshed 
from r. A.U. Sio to 650; Govinda the son of Pdchchhakaraja ruled seventy 
years later. 

Govinda I was succeeded by Ids son Karkkarija, who ruled from a.d. 700 
to 715, He was a Vaishnava in his religious beliefs. Later court panegyrists tell 
us how» the mere mention of bis name ivould cause tears and bracelets to fall 
from the eyes and the wrists of the wives of his enemies; such general praise, 
however, does not enable us to reconstruct the history of his rimes. No incidents 
of his reign are in fact known to us In the records that we have at present. 

Karkka had four sons, Indra* Dhruva,’ Krishna, and Nannaraja, whose 
relative seniority was probably in the above order. Among these brothers 
India was the most ambitious. He ruled from f. a.d, 715 to 755. With the 
help of hk brothers he extended bis principality northwards, and it soon 
began to indude the majority of the Marathj-speaking districts of Madhya 
Pradesh* Of course he continued to be a feudatory of the contemporary 
CMiukya emperor Vijayaditya (a.o. but we should reraember that 

suzerains in andent India not usually object to the extension of the 
territory or the sphere of influence of their feudatories, if such extension was 
not dangerous to themselves and was done at the expense of third parties not 
under their own protection. 

In order to understand properly the incidents in the career of Indra I it is 
necessary first to take a birdk-eye view of contemporar}" political condirions. 
The Chljukya empire ky to the south of the growing kingdom of Indra; Its 
emperor Vijayaditya was bis feudal lord. To the west lay the principality of 
the Gujarat Cha|ukyas with its capital at Naosari in the Sucat District, and 
the kingdom of the Gurjairas with its capital at N^dJpuri or Nandodp 
about zS miles north-east of Bhroach. Both these kingdoms were smaller in 
extent and resources than the growing kingdom of Indra. The Oialukya king 
Mahgolaraja Viiiayadit3'a was ruling at Naosari from c. A-H, 70Q to yjz* The 
Gurjara king Jayabha^ HI was on the NandJpuri tiirane during almost 
exactly the same period (f. A-t>^ 700—55). Indra^s contemporary at Valabhi 
was Sillditj^a V (f. a.d. 7io"4o); the districts of Kaira and rknchmohal in 
Northern Gujarat were under his controL 
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Only one specific inddent m the career of Tndra 1 is known, and that is hiS 
wedding by the RdJtsh^d form of marriage with a C 3 i^ukya princess named 
Bhavanaga at Kaim in Northem Gujai^t, after defeating hi:e father- Un- 
foitonatdy we do not know who the father of this Bhavaniga was. Most prob¬ 
ably he may have been the Cha|nkya feudatory Mafigalaraja Vinayaditya or 
his younger brother Pulakesin. The small Chllukya kingdom did not extend 
beyond the Tipti, and between it and Kaira, where this inddent took place, 
ky the Giir]aLra prindpality of Nandipuri. then the marriage of Bhava- 
naga should have been arranged at Kaira^ which lay in the Maitraka kingdom 
of Valabhi* we do not know. A possible reason may be that the bridegroom 
elect was a Valabhi prince. Some kind of formal Smyammr^ had been 
settled to be celebrated at Kaiia in aspedally erected for the purpose. 
It seems that though not himself the bridegroom elect, Indra attended this 
St^^ra and earned away the bride against the wishes of her father. This 
must have strained the relations between Mangalaraja, the CMfukya king of 
Gujarat^ and India, the audacious bridegroom, Hindu marriages are, how¬ 
ever, indissoluble, and Mahgalarlja may have soon become necondlcd with 
his son-in-law- The occurrence of this marriage may be placed in c. a.o, 715. 

This RdAsiasa marriage of Indra would seem to show that by r* a.d. 715 
he had already become powerful enough to challenge the power of the 
Chalukj'as of Gujarat and the Maitrakas of Vakbhi- His success in this affair 
must have added to his prestige and reputation and implanted in his mind the 
seeds of greater ambition. How it enabled him to extend his kingdom north¬ 
wards so as to include most of the Marathi-speaking districts of hladhya 
Pradesh has already been shown abovcn 
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Dantidarga 

(f. Aj). 7M-n) 

T he piecise dite of the Mcession of the fouodfit of the 

iUshtiakuta empire, is not known, but since he had already distior 
guished himself consideiahly by a.d, 741. wc may safely place the 
beginning of his reign in a.d* 735' was a youth of barely twenty years at 
the time of his accession; his undes Krish^va, Dhruva, and Manna were 
probably older than he was, but they did not oppose his succession to the 
throne. 

To understand properly the career of Dantidurga, we must survey the 
political situation during the fourth decade of the eighth century a.d« In 
Gujarat and Kathiaw^ a new development took place at this time, which 
seriously crippled the powers of the small states which then occupied the 
country. J unaid, the Arab governor of Sindh, sent about this time a num^r 
of espeditiofis to Kachchha, Kathiaw^, and Gujarat, the conflict with w’hid!i 
seriously strained the resources of the kings of Valabhi, Nandipun, and 
Naosan. As the Maitraka kingdom lay right across the path of the Arab in¬ 
vasions, its ruler Siladitya V had to bear the brunt of the Arab attacks. He 
u-as, however, helped by the Gurjara king Jayabhata HI, who proudly states 
in one of his grants dated A.JJ. 734 that he had c^uenched the fire of distress 
caused at Valabhi by the Arab invasion.' The Guijaras and the Maitmkas were, 
however, not able to stem the tide of the Arab incursions for very long, since 
the Arab army had defeated them both and penetrated to Naosait by e. 
A.D. 7j 6. A sanguinary battle was fought near this place and the Gujarat 
Chllukya king Pulake^in JanaSraya defeated the invading army with great 
loss, though it came with the prestige of victories won against the Saindhava, 
Maitraka, and Gurjara kings, This victory of Pnlatc^in was a memorable 
one and his feudal lord Viktamaditya U recognised his signal services ^ 
honouring him with four new titles, the ornament of the Chalukya family 
{CkaluJiysJtMid/aiiJidr-a), the lord of the earth {Prithh ira/kbha), the asylum of the 
people and the repellcr of the unrepelled.* 

This successful repulsion of the /Vtab invasion by PulakHin took place 
sometime in A.D. 756 or 737. At this time Dantidurga had just ascended his 
ancestral throne. The Maosari plates, being issued by Pul^Sin, naturally 
give the entire credit of the victory over the Arabs to the Chajukya ruler, but 
' E/. wiu, ts*. * I, I, pi 10^ 
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it is probable that CHmddurgaj who was hia eastern neighbour and co¬ 
feudatory p may haYC co-operated with him at the orders of his feudai lord 
Vikiamaditya II. This is a mert: conjcctuiic at present^^ but it receives some 
support from the new title which Dantfdurga is seen to 

arrogate to himself in his EUoraplates of A.d. 742. In this record his predeces¬ 
sors are given the usual feudatory tides and 

Sdmaffteidkipafi:, but Dantidurga himself takes the additional epithets of 
and It seems clear that some Ecesh exploits must 

have been performed by him to justiftr these new titles. We have already 
seen above how Pukkesin, the Gu|arat Chalukya feudatory, had been given 
four new titles by his feudal lord to mark his appredadon of hk achievement 
in repelling the Arab invasion. Is it not possible then that the new titles of 
Danridurga, Pnt/ihiva/hbki and KAadgaiaU^a^ may also have been conferred 
upon him by the same authority for meritorious services in this same con¬ 
nexion? Whatever may be the causes of the new dries which he then assumed^ 
the Ellora plates of Dantidurga do now make it quite dear that he had 
distinguished himself on the battlefield before AhD. 742; this victory may also 
have resulted in some extension of the boundaries of his kingdom. 

During the course of his career, Danddurga is known to have defeated 
the rulers of KinchJ, Kalihga, Sd^aila, KoiaJa, Malwl, Lata, and possibly 
Sindha, besides overthrowing the power of the imperial Qia|ukyas. It is, 
however^ not easy to arrange these achievements chronologically: accord¬ 
ingly the following reconstruction of his hbtory is stiJ] tentadve. 

It seems that Dantidurga continued to be a loyal feudatory of the Qmjukyas 
down to the death of Vikramaditya 0 in a.d, 747. The Chalukya crown prince 
KTrttrvarman had undertaken an expedidon rn Kanchi in r. a.d. 745, in the 
course of which It is claimed that he once mote defeated the Pal lava king, 
Dantidurga accompanied him during this expedition with his own battalions 
and shared the credit of the victory.^ On his return he took part in the attack 
on the king of Stisaiia then ruling in the Kumool District^ 

The varied and valuable military experience which Danddurga had 
acquired in the course of his espeditions in the south and north and the 
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victories which he had woo in the course of these, either aJonc or m co¬ 
operation with others^ naturally aroused itnperial ambitions in his mind. His 
Chalukya descent through his mother must also have serv'ed as a contrihu- 
tcijy' cause of such ambitions. Soon after his rttum from iCanchl in r. a.o- 744 
he decided to launch upon a career of conquest on his own account with an 
eventual view to winning imperial status for his family. The death of the 
Cbilukya emperor in 747 helped his plans, since it removed an ex¬ 
perienced ruler from the Badami throne. 

Dantidurga was as clever at diplomacy as he ’was successful on the battle¬ 
field; he therefore thought out a plan of expansion which would raise mini¬ 
mum opposition from his feudal lord* The Kamitak was the stronghold of 
the Chalukya power and the patrimony of Dantidurga lay in Betar and 
western I^iLlhya P^desh. He therefore decided to extend his kingdom 
tow^ards the east and west $0 as to excite the least possible apprehension in 
the mind of the Chajukya emperor. The Guqaia kingdom of Nandiputi and 
the Chaluk)'^a principality of NaosaiT had been exhausted by the Arab in- 
^Tirion. Dantidurga first attacked these, defeated their kings, and annexed 
their territories." In this venture he received valuable help &om his cousin 
Govinda (son of Dhruva), and he allotted Southern Gujatit to him in 
recognition of his services. The kingdom of hlandipurf was jncorporated in 
his dominions by Dantidurga; one of his charters describes how his elephants 
enjoyed a bath in the MahJ river of that jxgioEL 

After annexing Central Gujarat, Danddurga turned eastwards and invaded 
Malwa. This province was under the rule of the Gurjaia Pradhlras and there 
’was a feud going on at this time between Siluka and Devaiii ja, who bdonged 
respectively to it$ two brandies. Taking advantage of this fact Dantidurga 
marched on Ujjain and brought it under his sway. He signalized his victory 
by cclcbiating the rituai at this place; do this occasion the 

Gupara Pratihara king, who had been recendy defeated, appeared as his 
door-keeper* The invasion of Mahvi was of the nature of a raid, Dantidurga 
did not anneal it but was content merely to bring it under his sphere of 
influence. 

From MUwa Dantidurga returned to Bemr and thence he marched to the 
Mahakoi^ala or Chhattisgafh division of Madhya Pradesh* His Samangad 
plates describe how his elephants enjoyed baths both in the MahJ and in the 
Afahanadi. Who ’was the king defeated or encountered by Dantidurga in 
Ko^ala we do not know. On his way back he seems to have defeated some 
local rulers in Kaliiiga. 

By the military and diplomatic activities recounted abo^-e Dantidurga had 
succeeded in bring ing ^e whole of Madhya Pradesh and the Central and 
Southern Gujarat under his rule or sphere of influence. Wvith the exception of 
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Southern Gujarat most of the districts annexed hiid not belonged to che 
Omjukva ejnperor^ the feudal lord of Danddurga. WTien the power and 
resources of Dantidurga became so extensive^ KirttiYannan H could^ 
however, no longer neglect him^ a conflict between the two had become 
inevitable. 

The immediate cause of the war between Da n odurga and Kjittivarman II 
must have been an effort made by the latter to reinstate the Gujarat family at 
Naosari. Grown conffdent through his numerous victadcs^ Dantidurga 
refused to vacate Southern Gujarat and declared a war against the Chl]ukya 
emperor. WTicrc the armies of the two combatants met in conflict is not 
definitely known, but most probably it was somewhere in central Mahara- 
shpra. JD^ddurga emciged as victor in the encounter ^ his success seems to 
have been due to a sdatagem, for his court poet lelk us that he overthrew 
the Kamatka army of Kirttivarman II by a mere frown of his brow, without 
any effort being made or without any weapons being raised or used. 

This victgiy of Dantidurga no doubt did not endiely break the CMJukya 
power, but it made him the master of Maharashtra. Wc find him donating a 
village in the Satara District in a.d. 754. Kirttivarman* hovrever* condnued 
to rule the whole of the Karoapik, and in September A.d. 757 we find him 
encamped on the Bhlma with his victorious army. After his initial victory 
Danddurga was planning to break the Qmjukya power completely by giving 
battle again to IGrtrivarman* but it seems that death cut short his career and 
the project could not be carried out. The precise date of the death of Danti¬ 
durga is not yet known* hut it may be tentatively placed in a.d. 7j 6 . He was 
then probably not more than thirty-seven or tMrly-eigbt ■ for one record says 
expressly that he died young* 'probably owing to the pressing reques ts of the 
heavenly damsels". 

Unfortunately we have not yet got enough material to rcconstrucl the 
career of Dantidurga accurately in all its detaib; but such mformation as we 
possess seems to in^cate that* like most of the founders €>f new dynasdeS;, he 
was an able general* a dever diplomat, and a great administrator. He was 
quick to realize that the Chljiikya power had bera -weakEmed by its incessant 
struggles with the Padlavas and by the recent invasions of the Arabs. He, 
however, condnued to coH>pcrjitc with his feudal lords as long as it was in 
his interest to do so. His parddpadon in the campaign against the Pallavas 
and Arabs gave him vaJuabte military experience and also made him ac¬ 
quainted in detail with the weak and strong points of the Cha|ukyas. When 
Vikramaditya 11 died, he at once began his career of conquest and expansion* 
but took care to see that the vested intj:n:st5 of the Cha[ufcyas were not 
affected much at first. It was only when his ncrsourccs were considerably 
increased by the annexarion of Gujarat and most of the districts in central and 
western Madhya Pradesh that he openly challenged the Chalukyas and 
managed to win a decisive victory over them without much loss to himself. 
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Unfortunately he did not live long enough to complete the ovietthrow of the 
Chalukyas, hut there is no doubt that he had done the major part of the work. 
As his successors were hb colktetal retadves rather than his immediate 
descendantsj his name b sometimes oimtted in the dynasde geni:al[>g;ics of 
bter timea^ which therefore naturally give the entire credit of the overthrow 
of the Chilnkyas to hia unde Kfishm I who succeeded hinL But the ofSdaJ 
charters of the same KfiBhria describe in glowing terms the achievements of 
his predecessor Danddurga and give him the entire credit for the annihila- 
tioQ of the Cha]ukya power, not claiming any of this credit for Kmhna 
himself “rhere can therefotc be no doubt that Eknddurga was the real 
founder of the Rasbtrakura empire and th&t Kpshm I only completed his 
work, 

Danddurga was a pious Hindu and we find him giving several villages to 
charitable foundadons at the request of his mother. He believed also in the 
orthodox religious rituals and carried them out punctiliously. He loved 
his subjects and worked for their welfare. 

It was only inrhe reign of Amoghavarsha 1 (a_d, St 4-80) that Manyakheta^ 
the modem Malkhed in Hyderabad State, became the capital of the Kashtra- 
kflta empire. What then was the earlier capital? We cannot yet answer this 
question satisfactorily. Achabpina or EUchpur in Berar was most probably 
the capital in the days of Karkka and Indm, When the whole of Mahaia- 
shua was annexed by Danddurga, the capital may have been shifted to a more 
central place somewhere near modern ^oia in Hyderabad State. The most 
detailed eulogy of Dantidurga is engraved on the njck-w^ of Give XV 
{Dal-dtatdfa} at Ellora. His earliest copper-plate charter was issued when he 
was staying at this place; the grant was given after the king had taken a bath 
in the holy Guhesvara tfrtha of the locality. Krishria I also selected a rock at 
Ellora. for the excavadon of the most beautiful monument left behind them 
by the RashbiakDtas. Is it not then likely ritat during the reigns of Danddurga 
and Krishim 1 the Rlshtiakilta capital may have been shifted to a pbee in the 
vidnity of Ellora, which was undoubtedly more centrally situated with refer¬ 
ence to the growing empire ? Just above the EUota plateau there are remains 
of a town and a tank at a place called Sooloobhunjan, I think that this may 
have been the Rashp^u^ capital until as bte as A,t>. 790. 

In the tdgn of Govinda 111 the capital seems to have been shifted to a new 
place named MayQiaklundi from which five of his charters are seen to be 
issued. The identification of this place b* however, a matter of uncertaint) . 
Wc arc much tempted to make it the same as the modem fort of Morkhand 
in the Nasik District; but at this time Nlsik was the seat of a ptovindal vice¬ 
royalty, where Dhruva^ the younger brother of Govinda II, was ruling 
before he rebelled against his brother. Morkhand, which is close to Nlsik, is 
thus not htely to have been the imperial capital. It has been recently sug¬ 
gested that Markandi on the Waii^anga, about jo miks south-east of 
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Chanda, Should he identiJied with Mayuraiihini^.^ There is iia obvious 
phonetic resemblance between the two names; there ace also some medieval 
relics at JVlarkandi. But the place is almost on the north-eastern border of the 
Rashtrakuta empiiic and could not have pcoved a convenient situation for 
the capitaL It is also possible that Lat^um^ the original home of the Rishtra- 
kuta famil y^ or Paithflji, the old Satavahana capita^ may have been capitals 
at some time. As itis^ wc have to admit that we cannot at present satis&ctorily 
solve the question of the site of the prc-Malkhed capital of the Rash[rakuras; 
the matter will only be cleared up by further discoveries or field explorations^ 


Krishna I 

(e. A.D. 7j6-7z) 

Kpshtii 1 probably succeeded his nephew Dantidurga in a.d. 756. The 
latter died relatively young without leaving any issue behind. Kfishna I had 
probably co-operated with his ambitious nephew in founding the Rashb^akuta 
power; Dantidurga therefore may have arranged that his unde should suc¬ 
ceed him. Ac the time of accession Krishrift took the titles of 
(conspicuous in good fortune) and (taincr of deaircs sand favours 

even when unexpected)* 

Soon after his accession Kmhm had to deal with the conflicting ambi¬ 
tions of a relative in order to ensure the prosperity of his house. This relative 
was most probably tus grand-nephew Karkha 11 + who was ruling in Sonthcot 
Gujarat and had begun to assume imperial tides as early as a.d. Krishna 
defeated him ’wdthout any difficulty and appointed his own officers to ad¬ 
minister Gujarat under his direct supetvisiarL 

Krishna had a number of other brothers and cousins who coH^perated 
loyally with him and were rewarded mth suitably responsible posts. His 
younger brother Nanna Gurilvaloka was put in charge of the Aurangabad 
District; when he died he was succeeded there by his son ^ankaragai^ w'ho 
ruled as a feudatory of Krishija^s son Dhruva. Manavaloka Ratnavar^ha 
Vijayaditya^ another cousin of his, was serving as a responsible officer in the 
imperial army during its campaigns against Vehgi. 

Soon after putting down the revolt of Karkka^ Krishna proceeded to 
complete the overthrow of the Chalukya emperor Kuttivaman II. Taking 
advantage of the death of Dantidurga and the revolt of Karkka, the Cha[u- 

^ Ef^ 

^ JBBRAS^ 3 CVV T06 ff. ProbftbJy RaJuippa aaathja imme. of Kiirkkii. At onr time it wma 

bcHcted chut tlic vidous mifltiYe niuted b^' 'tiras Dantidurga, hlmadf. Thin vltw £b Utterly 

foreoppcf'pbcc duncra isftttcd under KrUlii^^tCKtdus tinuibc D^tidtirga bi the nuo^t 
Cxa^pciB.tDd leriTI^ of gloiiSc&tioci and pay the camplimcnt} Ul hil oeb^ciimti. Ft 
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kyan king had nairgaiiized his forces and advanced northwards through the 
Sholapur District to meet the espected in-ifasion by KrishM. We hnd him 
encamped with his 'victorious’ army somewhere on the bank of the Bhiim in 
September, a.d. 757.' Soon after this date Krishna succeeded in inflic^g a 
crushing defeat on Kirrtivarnian, who seems to have died together with his 
sons in this sanguinary battle. The Chajukya power was once for all com¬ 
pletely overthrown- 'fhe statement in the RSshtrakuta records that ‘KdshM 
churned out and obtained the Goddess of Royal Glory from the ocean of 
the Chalukya army' is confirmed hy the admission in the records of the later 
Chalukyas that the glory of the Chalukya family set with Kirttivaiman,* As 
a result of this decisive battle, the whole of the northern Karnatak passed 
under the sway of the Rashtrakutas and their claim to the imperial dignity 
and status was universally rccognhed in the Deccan &om f. A-D. 760. 

After spending a few y^ars in consolidating his gains, Krishija made his 
position in Maharashtra and the Kamatah secure by conquering and annexing 
Konkan. The province was entrusted for its administratioa to Saj;iaLphulJa, who 
became the founder of the feudatory Silahata family, which continued to be 
very loyal and devoted to the Rashtrakutas down to and even after their 
downfall in a.d. 973. 

Kpishna whs an ambitious ruler and the mastery of the old Chalukya king¬ 
dom did not satisfy him. He was in search of more territory to conquer and 
eventually decided to effect further expansion southwards by attacking Ganga- 
wadi {roughly equal to the modem Mysore), which was then under t^ 
sway of its old ruler Snpurusha. The RishpakQta invasion met with stiff 
opposition, for the Gafigas fought hard and made heavy sacrifices to preserve 
their independence. Even scholars like ^rirevaman exchanged their pens for 
swords and died fighting for thdr king and country. Prince Siyagall, one of 
the younger sons of Sripumsha, was in charge of the defences of the kingdom. 
He won a few preliminary victories, but was eventually overwhelmed hy 
Krishna, who marched to and occupied the Gahga capital, Manyapura, i.e. 
Mhnne in the Bangalore District- As a thanksgiving for his briUiaitt success, 
Krishna esftihlishcd a number of charitable foundations from the wealth of 
the enemy capital; a copper-plate set recording one of these grants has been 
discovered. 

Krishirja. did not annex the entire Gahgawadi. He permitted Sripurusha to 
rule as a feudatory over a smaller kingdom and returned home in a.d, 
Soon after this date he installed his el^t son Govinda as the heir-apparent. 

The crown prince signalized the assumption of his office by launching an 
invasion of the kingdom of VcAgi. A war between the Chalukyas of Vengi 
and the Rashtrakutas had hy this time become inevitobie. The Vengi rulers 
were a branch of the Chalukyas of Badlmi, who had been supplanted by the 
Rashtrakutas. They were therefore anxious to avenge the overthrow of the 
’ SA, 'riii, iS, • Itid- 
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BadlmJ house. Kiistim also felt that his empLre could flot be regarded as 
firmly established until the CMJukm of Verigi should be convinced that 
they could not defeat him- A war between the two powers broke out in r. 

7{>8. The Rashprakiita forces were led by the crown prince Govinda, who was 
a great cavalr)' leader. They were completely successful in overwhelming the 
Qialukya forces i ^the Great Boar (the emblem on the Chajukya banner) ran 
like a deer\ says a Rishtrakupi court poet. In June, A-D* 769^ the Rlshtrakuta 
army was encamped at the confluence of the Krc^b na and the Musi about a 
hundred miles south-east of Hyderabad. Vengi^ the Chalukya capita^ was 
oulv a hundred miles away from this place^ and the crown prince could have 
easily occupied in But the Qialukya king Vishnuvardhana IV capitulated and 
conciliated the victor by surrendering some territory aud papng an ir^ 
demnity. Later on this treaty was cemented by a marriage alliance when 
^Ilabha^fariki, a daughter of Vjshjjiuvardhana, was married to Prince Dhruva, 
a younger brother of the B^shpakuia crown prince. As a result of this victory 
the whole of the modem Hyderabad State passed under the Rlsh^kufa 
sway with the exception of the small territory lying to the cast of an imaginary 
line joining Chanda to the conilucncc of the Kjdshni and the Musu 

Krishna died in r* A-P. 77^ after a reign of about fifteen years. He lAas an 
able ruler and a skilful general and more than doubled the kingdom he had 
inherited by annexing the major parts of the modem states of Mysore and 
Hyderabad. By inflicdxig signal defeats on the Gahgas and the Qiajukyas, he 
secured for hb house a daminating position over the whole of the Deccan^ 
a position which no power to the south of the Vindhyas could think of 
challenging. He thus paved the way for his successors to participate in the 
politics of Northern India also^ and thus to secure a position of dominance 
for his house over the whole of the ludian sub-continent. 

Krishj^ was great not only as a conqueror but also as a builder. He was 
a devout Hindu and spent money not only in charity to Brahmans but also 
in building grand and beautiful temples. "^Thc magnificent rock-cut mono- 
Uebic temple at Ellon, which has been justly described as a unique monu¬ 
ment, was er^cfl-vatcd by his orders at a lavish cost. When the construcrion of 
the temple was complete, he personally attended its consecration ceremony 
and gave costly ornaments for the image and extensive endowments to the 
temple establishments Though now known as Kailasa, originally it was 
named after its builder Krishna and known as KrishDesvara or KaOTc^Svaea 
temple. The architectural and sculptural beauties and peculiarities of the 
temple ace described in detail in Chaprer XI, dealing with the Fine Arts i we 
may;, however, include here some account of how the temple appeared to 
contemporaries. The architect of the temple, says a po^ of the time, was 
struck with astonishment when he saw the beauty and grandeur of the com¬ 
pleted monument and exclaimed;, "Oh, how w-as it that 1 built it?^ The poet 
further had no doubt that the gods, seeing the temple from their celestial 
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pknes, were under the impression that it ^las a self-evolved structure which 
had arisen spoqtaneously ^ how could maji^made sculpture and architecture 
possess such supcthtiman beauty? Every vtaitof to EUora cofifirms this 
compliment paid by a contemporary poet to the master architect of the tempJe. 
His humility and sdf-eflkcement, however^ were so great that he has not left 
as much as his mere name inscribed anywhere on the temple walls. 

Govmda II 

(r. A.D. 775 -So) 

lCp$hiia was succeeded by his eldest son Govinda in a a.d. 775. At the rime 
of his accession he assumed the titles of Prubhui^avars^ (profuse rainer of 
favours and blessings) and ViArat^m'^/oA'a or Pm/iipdi^ahAa (one whose look 
inspires courage). 

Govinda^S achievements in the war against Vehgi have already been 
described. During his short reign he once relieved Govardhana Ui the 
Nasik District and later def^ted a king named Farijata. But why Govardhana 
had to be edieved, and who King Ptrijata was and where he w^as rulings ate 
not yet known. 

The geeater pan of the short reign of Govinda was spent in a struggle for 
the throne which soon arose between him and his younger brother Dhruva. 
The latter was ruling as a loyal governor in Nasik and the Khandesh at the 
beginning of his brothet^s rdgn. But verj^ soon Govinda aba^ndoned himsdf 
to a life of ease and pleasure, entrusting the whole administratidn to the 
charge of Dhruva. Dhruva was able and ambitious and was not content 
to be a mere dp ruler. He aspired to become a de Ja^ emperor also and 
began to issue chartets in his own name and to win over the feudatoriea 
to his side. This procedure soon aroused the suspicions of Govinda; he threw 
off his lethargy, removed Dhru^^a from the headship of the administration, 
and took the reigns of government into his own hands. For a time Dhruva 
submitted to the authority of his brother, but soon began to intrigue in an 
effort to oust him. Govinda tried to strengthen his position by entering into 
alliances with the rulers of GafigawSdi, Kanchi, Vehgi, and Malwa, offering 
them monetary and territorial compensations in return for their promised 
help against Dhruva. This was a fatal mistake on his part; his alliance with 
the sworn enemies of his house aJienated his ministers who went over to his 
younger brother and supplied the prince with a good excuse for open 
rebellion. Pleading that the Rashtrakflpi house was in danger of defeat by its 
tradirional enemies, he engaged in conffict with his brother, not so much to 
gain the throne for himself as to retain it in the Rashtrakum family. 

By his vicious life Govinda had already alienated the sympathies of his 
subjects and feudatories; and the promised help from Kanchi and Vehgi, 
Ujjflyini (Lljjain) and Talkad, could nor but take a long rime to reach him. 
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Dhruva dealt Gavinda a decisive blow before the armies of his allies could 
effect a juuctfoa with his own. Govinda seems to have died in the battle and 
Dhruva was then easily able to tcpel the forces of his brother's alLbs before 
they could enter his kingdom. Some of them also mu$t have been lukewarm 
in their promised support.' Dhmva thus became the undisputed master of 
the Rlsh^kQ^ throne by r- A.o* 

DhrfiPa Diardv^rsia 

(f^ A.O. 

After overthrowing hijs elder brother Govinda, Dhruva ascended the throne 
in f. 780 and assumed the tides of Dkarm^rsAa (profuse rainer of blessings 
and favours) and NirMpama (the Tncomparable)- Later on he abo became 
known as the Fav^oiirke of Warriors, on account of his memor¬ 

able vietprics. Sikhhattarika, a daughter of Vish^uvardhana IV of Vengi^ 
was his crowned queen^ 

As a natural consequence of the w^ar of succession, the Feudatories of tlie 
empire had become lukew^arm in their allegiance to the imperial power^ 
Dhmva therefore had to spend a few months in compeUing them to acknow¬ 
ledge his sovereignty. He then proceeded to punish kings of GahgawadI and 
Mliwa who had espoused his brother's cause during the war of successjonH 

He dealt his first blow against Gafigawadl (Mysore), which was still being 
ruled by Sripurusha Mutmiasa^ who had been routed on the battlefield by 
his father about twelve years raxlier. The Gahga king had, however, now 

f rown very old and the administraEion was in the c h arge of the crown prince 
ivamara. This prince wa$ more a scholar than a soldier; logic, grammar, and 
dramaturgy interested him more than battles and problems of strategy. He 
i$ said to have written a book on war-elephants, but its authorship did not 
avail him much when the elephant p halan x of the Rashtrakutas invaded his 
kingdotn. Probably he won some local victories at first, for Ganga records 
claim that he defeated the Vallabha forces, consisting of the Rashlrakiltas, 
the Chalukyas, and the Haihayas- Hc^ however^ was no match for Dhruva, 
who was a better general and commanded much greater resources. Sivamaia 
v^as soon not only defeated but also taken prisoner,^ and Dhruva annexed the 

' This mwit hisc been ihecw with Viahnwardlifliui, rhe mice cif Veftgi; Dknjvi* tbcopponMif 
of Govioda, hu soh-ih-Ih^', and lie muAt Iulv^e t£» help Guviiuia sumply boniuK this 

piiQce wu hit feudal IcmL 

^ U TCc thax tbc Dhulia. platEa oT DHeuta iuucd in 779 f^purionSp we ihal! have in 

Equine tliA( Dhnivi luceceded m bla biothcr m early u 77$^ the daoc of bb Punpen 

gtant. Thb h ilic view of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkir: see El, xaiii, ff, Why ihii Ttew is untenable 
it fbqrwn by tbe pmetit wdtetj ibid.,, pp. 177-Bir 

^ The Csfiga piincc captoied in jfSl rclciscd by Goiinda 111 m r. 7^4. Hii name was un- 
dc^ubtCLily ^xomin. Sue Aince bit father was tulldg down to r. 79wc fnuill ftSSU-tlK that the 
ptmee desenbed at mkcfi ptiioncr 'vsn rucK the Gahga king but the Gahga crurn peiace. 
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whole of Gaagawldf and appomcedi hJ& son Stambba Rinai^loka as its 
Viceroy. 

The victorious Rashtfakuta arnij then marched against the Palk\Ti king 
Dandvamiiiix, who also liad offended Dhruva by espousing his brother's 
cause. TSeing hanmed in by the real ocean on one side and by the ocean of 
the Rlabp-akuta forces an the othef'j says a Ra:;hrraku!a poet, ‘the Pal lava 
king got frightened and surrendered a number of elephants/^ As the capture 
of KanchJ is not claimed, it seems that Dhruva was content with the victories 
won on the fronticni of the Pallava kingdom and agreed to retire when an 
indemnity in the form of war-dephants was offered. The EJshoakuta armies 
returned to their base after tbis successful southern expedition in c. am. ySa. 
They mebded a contingent from Vengi, sent by ics fdi^ Vishnuradhana IV* 
who W3LS Dhruva's father-in-law. 

The victories related above made Dhru\^ the unchallenged Lord of the 
Deccan, but he was not satisfied with this achievement. He wanted to have 
a dombant voice in the politics tff Northern India as well. It was no easy 
thing for a southern power to do soj since the days of the Satavahanas, no 
Deccan power had succeeded in annexing any portion of Northern India. 

A general comprehension of tbe political condition in the north is neces¬ 
sary in order to understand the successive e^^ents in tbe northern campaigns 
of Dhruva* At tbis rime the Gurjara-Pradliara king Vatsaraja was ruling over 
Raiputam and iMalw^a and had offended Dhruva by supporting his brothers 
cause. In Bengal Dharmapala had succeeded in founding a strong state. 
Kanauj, however, still enjoyed the prestige of being the imperial capital of 
Northern India^ though its ruler Indrayudha a weakling. In a.d* 784 
Vatsaraja marched on Kanauj and defeated Indrayudha, bur permitted him 
to rule as a ritubr emperor.- This aroused the jealousy of Dharmap^ who 
was Vatsaraja's rival and aimed at securing for himself the hegemony over 
Northern India. He decided to champion the cause of Chakriyudha, probably 
a brother or other relative of Indrayudlia, and marched against him and his 
protector Vatsaraja. In the battle that ensued the Bengal army was defeated, 
and in the hurrj' of retreat Dharmapak had to leave beliind on the battlefield 
his two white imperial umbmilas. These fell into the hands of Vatsaraja, who 
tarried them away as a trophy to be displayed at the head of hi& army. 
Dharmapala, however, was not daunted by his defeat; he soon rallied his 
forces and decided to make a second bid for the hegemony of the north. At 
the moment when Dhruva decided to interv'ene 10 the politics of Northern 
India in r, 7S6, the army of Dharmaplla was heading towards the Doab and 
VatsarSja was once more going out to meet it. 

Dhrm-ia planned his northern expedition carefully. He collected a strong 

^ R&dhanpur phts, FI, vk 34.^. 

^ The and the En.^lith followed c^juJy the policy a thotiund kter, when 

they COnquEied die impciiii Delhi and got po3«saioo of Shah ^Akm. 
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foruc on the Njurm^dl and put hb energetic and youthful sons Govinda and 
India in charge of its different $tt±ions. As Vatsaraja was away in the Doab, 
ht couJd cross the Namiadi and ooiupy Malwi without much opposition. He 
then proceeded towards Kanauj to meet the main forces of Vatsaraja^ and 
encountered them probably near Jhartsi. In the battle that ensued the Deccan 
army inflicted a cru shin g defeat on the Rafput forces of VatsarSja, and the 
latter Hed in gteat baste to take shelter in the deserts of Rajputana. The booty 
that fell in the hands of the conqueror included the two white imperial 
nmbrdtas of Dharmapala^ which Vatsar^ja had captured from him on a 
previous occasion. 

Flushed with this sensadonal victory, Dbruva pmccedcd to attack Dhanm- 
plla, whose armies were already in the viemity of the Doab. It w'as essoidal 
CO defeat him also^ for otherwise the overthrow of Vatsaraja would have 
only facilitated the imperial plans of Dhatmapak, And he was the spit 
important king remaining to be defeated by the Kashtrakuta armies.' 

Dhruva therefore boldly marched againsr Dharmapala and succeeded in 
inflicting a severe defeat on him, probably somewhere in or near the Doab, in 

A*o. 7S7. The RashttakiQ^ records ckl-m chat the Gauda ruler fled in con- 
fusion^ once more leaving behind hkn on the battlebdd his white imperial 
utnbrellas. The victorious army must have been cricamped on the banks of 
the holy Ganges and the Jumna for some time, and as a memento of this 
achievement the Ganges and the Jumna began to figure henceforward on the 
Rflshrrakuta imperial banner^ 

Dhruva did not press his victories fiirthct hy marching on the impcriaJ 
city of Kanauj with the view of capturing it or putting his own nominee on 
its throne. He was getang old and was fir away from his base; sq he decided 
to rctimi home without caring to advance cither farther east or north-west- 
As a result of this expedition, Dhruva obtained considerable booty, though 
the boundaries of his empire were not much extended. The military prestige 
of the Rlsbuakutas became very high; there was no power in the country 
which remained to be defeated. The Gahga crown prince was in a Rlshm- 
kuta prison; the Pallava king could save himself only by surrendering u'ar- 
clcpbants; Vatsaraja bad fled into the deserts of Rajputana, and Dharmapab 
had to beat a precipitate retreat. The Arab power was on the decline in 
Sindh at this time, and no longer in a position to send any disturbing expedi- 
dons to the south. The king of Vchgj was an ally and fathcr-io-law of Dhmva. 
His position was thus unchallfiinged in the whole of India, and he could well 
a&ird to sheath his sword during the concluding four or &ve years of his 
reign. 

^ qoecn Roim&dcvi wti ft pdfKBS* And te Jt VHt ftt CUM time EKlJered 

thftt Ohmift tatefycni&j to Nottbem Tnj4ifl to bclp Dkumftp^iA Xhe 

pEilta now dlQw ckftrly dur Dhruvn fovgllt both Wttb VHCsozi^ mnd Olr rtnapnla. The Rftjhtzft- 
the Imther df RimiideTf, not rdbited to Dhmvft- 
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Hia mam coflccm in the eveaing of im life was to settle the problem of 
successioo. He had four sons, Karkbi, ST^mbha^ Govinda* aneJ India* Of 
these the first seems to have pfcdeccased his father^ Among the rest Stambha 
was the eldest and therefore the naf ttral daimant for the ihronc- But the old 
emperor was better impressed by the skill, capacity, and generalship of 
Stambha^s younger brother Govinda and nominated him as his successor, 
thinking no doubt that the fortunes of the Rashtrakii^ empire would he in 
abler hands if he should be selected in preference to his elder brother Stambha. 
The latter was offered as compensation for his supersession the viceroyalty 
of Gaiigawadi with a practically independent status. The youngest son Indra, 
who was deeply attached to hh brother Govinda, was marked out for the 
governorship of Gujarat and !Malwa. After making these arrangements, the 
old king celebtated formally with great pomp^ sometime in 791 or 79 
the installation of Govinda as crown prince, no doubt hoping thus to avoid 
a war of succession after his death J He died soon after this event, sometime 
in the latter half of 79 

Dhruva was undoubtedly one of the ablest rulers of India. During his 
short rule of thirteen years the Rashfrakupis achieved a prestige and glory 
never attained by them previously. By defeating the Gahgas and the P a I la v as 
he pushed the southern boundarj" of the empire to the Kaveri, and became a 
real overlord of the Deccan. Not content with this achievement he decided 
to damiuate Northern India also* For the first time since the periDd of the 
Satavahanas, after a lapse of more than Soo years, a Deccan army matched 
under him into Northern Indk^ penetrated to the heart of the Doab, and 
signally defeated each of the two rival aspirants for the overlordship of 
Northern India. At the time of his death in A+o* 795 there was no state in the 
whole of Indis which could challenge the Rashtrakuta power* Dhruva's 
deposition of his elder brother Govinda is no doubt a blot on his career and 
character; but if the latter was really vicious and incapable, which seems to 
have been the case, there was more than ample political reason for the 
technically unjustifiable action reluctantly taken by him. 

Govhda III 

(f* A.D. 793-3 !4) 

Sometime in the first half of A*D. 79Govinda ascended the throne and 
assumed the titles of Pr^bkat^f'^rrsfta (profuse ralner of blessings and favours) 
and (most pre-eminent in ihe world). I.arer on he was also known 

as Ja/iapallMs (peopje^s favourite), (famous as the god Kara- 

yatia) and TnbAut'attaJh^^^^J/i (most glorious in the three worlds). Gamundabbe 

* Sdiiv: chuterSk tfae Sunt platci of kurWa. , sti^^gcst that tbe qM cmpcior acniBU^ abdicatEd 
in ^TCHir trf tibc crawp princjt, probably with A vicv to rmkifl^ itEU fijjthEr tujlikely any v%r nf 
luccnilcsfi. Govkali'i lovii rhnrtr-n^ hqwEvcT, ibow thit he disKuaded Ml ifji£hcr from doin^ 
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figures AS his qurai in a^d* 804; whether he had others &ko we do not 

know. 

The accession of Govinda took place pcacefhJly and for a year or too there 
was no trouble. But Govinda reali:zed that a fight for the throne would not be 
improbable and followed a policy of conciliation^ confirming the feudatories 
in their Ji^girs and winning the got^dwill and confidence of his minbitcts a_nd 
high officers by his courtesy and considerafion. The king, however^ did not rely 
esdusively on the good u-ishcs of his ministers and feudatories; he was a brave 
soldier and a skilful general and kept his army at the highest pitch of efficiency. 

Stambha, the eldest brother of Govinda, ’Was naturally smarting under the 
sting of his supersession. If he kept quiet for a year or too, it was not because 
he did not intend to make a bid for the throne, but because he wanted to wait 
till his prcpaiationJ5 were complete. Single-handed he had no chance against 
Govinda; so be formed a confederacy with TOelve neighbouring kings and 
feudatories to oust his brother. Dantiga of Kanchi, who was smarting under 
the defeat inBicted upon him by Dhru va, the most prominent of these 

allies. Qianiponnera^ King of Nolambavadi, Kattiyira, a chief in Banavasi, 
and Marasarva, a feudatory in the Dharwlr District, wete among the other 
members of the confederacy, A number of high officers of state also joined 
Stamblia, probably under the honest impression that he, being the eldest son, 
had a natural right to the throne^ which could not be taken away even by his 
father. 

Govindfi soon learnt through his secret service that Stambha was maturing 
a plan of revolt. The first step, which he immediately took, was to release 
Sivamara, the Gafiga prince, from his capri’vity, with a view to putting him on 
the Gahga throne rendered ’vacant by the death of his father in a.d. 788^ This 
move was dictated by no humanitarian motives; Govinda ’wanted to create 
a rival for his brother in Gangswiidi who would be loyal to himself and 
keenly interested in opposing Stambha. His policy^ howe^^r, miscarried in 
this respect; for on reacliiflg Gahga wadi ^ ivamara was won over by Stambha, 
who^ being the actual ruler of the province, was in a better posioon to re¬ 
instate and maintain him on the throne. Stambha looked forward to becoming 
the R^httakuta emperor and Sivamira joined the confederacy formed to 
reatize this project. 

Govinda, howevet, was a bom soldier and general. He daunted 
neither by the defection of bh officers nor by the number of his enemies. 
Leaving the government in charge of his younger brother Indra, who was 
deeply attached to him, he swiftly marched against Stambha and defeated 
him before the promised contingents of his allies could join his forces. 
Stambha fell a prisoner in the hands of Go’vinda, who won him esver by his 
kindness and magnanimity^ Stambha now realbed the futility of the struggle 
and Govinda represented to him that it was his duty as a loyal son to accept 
the arrangement made by his father about succession. A complete harmony 
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and imdcrstandiflg wus established between the two brothers/ thanks to the 
good offices of their younger brother Indrsu Ststrobha rdinquished bifl daim 
to the throne and Govmik showed his greathcartedness by reappointing him 
viceroy of Gahgawadi^ thus confirming his father^a arrangements in spite of 
the recent revolt. 

This cordial understanding between the two brothers rendered the position 
of Sivamara very precarious. He had deserted Govinda and joined the side of 
Stambha, hoping that the latter would be in a better position to reinsme him; 
he now found both the brothers joining hands and marching ttigetbcr to oust 
hircL A mere fcown on the face of Govinda, says the court poet^ was suffi¬ 
cient to put the imgratefui Sivamara back in his Rlsh|rak(lta prison. His 
defeat was therefore decisive. younger brother Vijayaditya tried to con¬ 
tinue the struggle but did not meet with any success, Stambha once more 
began to rule Crangawath as his younger brothers s^ibordinatc and viceroy 
and continued to do so down to c. 8 tOh During the latter part of this term of 
viceroyalty, his son Sahkaragana wa$ associated with him in the govern¬ 
ment. 

j\fter effectively occupying GangawadI, ffic Rishcrakupi army marched 
against king Charuponeia of NolambavadJ.- Grown wiser after seeing the 
fate of Sivamara, he condliatcd the conqueror by unconditional surrender 
and was reinstated in his patrimony. The victorious army then marched 
against Danriga of KlhchJ and defeated him aiso. At the end of this victori ous 
southern expedition Govinda became in r. 796 the undisputed overlord of 
the Deccan. Only the Chilnkyas remained to be defeated, but Ybbunvar- 
dhana, then on the Vengi thronej w’as either the direct or the step maternal 
grandfather of the R^hpaku(a emperor and w*as therefore not mcilned to 
ffispute his supremacy* 

With his power thu$ firmly es tablished in the Deccan, and with the prestige 
of his arms immensely enhanced by his recent victories^ Govinda turned his 
attentinn to the politics of Northern India. In f . 78S his father Dhruva had 
defeated both Vatsaraja, the Gurjara Pratihaia king^ and Dhacmapak, the 
ruler of Bengal, both of whom were aspirants for the overlordship of 
Northern India. During the inten^al of ten years which had eJapsed^ a number 
of changes had taken place in the north. Before Vatsaraja could recover from 
the stunning hlow^s inflicted upon him by Dhruva, Dharmapila reorganized 
his forces, marched straight on Kanauj, captured the capital, depr>sed 
Indrayudha, and put his own nominee Chakrayndha on its throne. The 
mili tary victories of Dharmapila w'cte decisive, for the Pala court poets tell 
us that the nominatton of Chakraj'udhci to the throne of Kanauj was accepted 

^ How Cdtdldll Ebc betwm thf two txraEhcR bcouruc znav be judged JEmm the filCt cbat 

the clwtcTs of Goviiak oixijt tbc mcaition of Stunyin in ccmnexloc with thii ivvdlti li Is only the 
cappu platEi of lia wiecewom vho gave hit tiwric- StambtuL Offi hu part EDnetdnujad qpccly to 
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by the local rulers of Madhya Pradesh and This occunencc led to 

the complete eclipse of the power of the PratJharas. Their king Vatsaraja did 
not Jong survive his disgrace} he died in f. a.d, 790 and was succeeded by 
his son Nagabhata IT. 

Nigabhata was young, energetic, and ambitious, and decided tq make a 
supreme effort to retrieve the fortunes of his finnily. He won over a few of his 
neighbours to his side, launched an attack on Kanauj. and defeated Chakta* 
STudha, the notniocc of DharmapaJa. Dharmap^a im mediately accepted this 
chftlltmgc to his imperial position and marched out to Kanauj to help his 
nominee. Nagabhata, however, indicted a decisive defeat upon him; the son 
of the Pratlh^ g^oiy. says a contemporary poet, began once mote to shiqf 
brilliantly when the donds in the form of the Pala army had been dispersed 
and destroyed.^ 

Nagabhata II was thus at the height of his glory when Govmda was con* 
templating an expedition into Northern India in c. a.o, 797. What were the 
immediate causes of this attack we do not know. Grown confident bv his 
recent victories, Nagabhata was probably casting his covetous eyes on 
GujarSt and Mahva, which were under the R^htiakupt sphere of influence. 
Govinda also probably felt that Nagabhata should be crushed bcfoie he 
became too powerful. It is also not unlikely that Dhatmapala may have 
urged him to crush Nagabhata, their common enemy 

Neither the exact date nor the details of this northern campaign of Govinda 
arc known w-ith certainty, but it seems to have lasted from r. A.D. 798 to Boo.-* 
Curiously enough, such details about it as we possess are known to us from 
a charter of Govioda’s son Amoghavarsha; bis own charters, though about 
a dozen in number, content themselves by simply observing that just as the 
n^y clouds vanish at the advent of autumn, so the Gurjaia emperor also 
disappeared one knew not where, as soon as Govinda made his appearance in 
Northern India. His terror, it is said, was so great that the mere thought of 
war even in dreams would unnerve him- Fortunately for the historian, the 
Sanjan charter of Amoghavarsha 1 supplies detailed information and we can 
reconstruct the various stages of the expedition with reasonable certainty.^ 

T Tl, Z4S. 
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Thc^c is no doubt that the northern expedition y^us skilfhlly pkaned and 
boldly executed. Indra, the younger brother and loyal supporter of Govinda, 
was now the Governor of Gujaitt and Malwa, He was enmisted whh the 
task of holding Malwa and keeping a watrh over the Vindhya passes in order 
to prevent Nigabhata from breaking into the south, while Govinda was 
himself engaged in the north A number of detachments w^ere maintained 
in Central India to keep the local rulers in check and protect the lines of 
communication. j\ftcr taking these precautions, Govinda marched into 
Northern India, most probably via Bhopal and jhansL His objective u^as of 
course Kanauj. 

Nagabhata must have marched out from Kanauj to meet the invader 
Where the two contending forces came into conflict is not known^ but it 
must have been somewhere between Jhansi and Gwalior* Victory once more 
favoured the southern army and Nagabham fled into Rajputana letving the 
Doab entirely at the mere}'' of the invader. Chakrayudha^ the puppet emperor 
of Kanauj, was quick to r^bre the futility of further opposition. He hastened 
forward to offer unconditional surrender to the southern invader. Govinda 
was satisfied with this and did not deem it necessary to march on Kanauj. 
DhannapaEa of Bengal also offered his submission; whether after a def^t or 
in anticipation of it we do not knoWi This was of course merely a diplomadc 
move on his part. He knew that Govinda could not long remain in Northern 
India, and must therefore have felt grateful to him for having shattered the 
power of Nigabhata^ w*ho was his deadliest enemy. Nay, it is not impossible^ 
as already suggested above^ that he may have actually invited Govinda to 
undertake the riortherfi expedition in order to get fheir common enemy 
removed. 

The Rishfrakuta court poets no doubt tell us that as a result of this victory 
the caverns of the Himalayas began to resound with the martial music of the 
Deccan drums J This, however, is a mere poetic and pardonable exaggeration 
of the glorious achievements of their great patron* It does not seem probable 
thar Govinda in fact penetrated farther into the Doab or reached the outskirts 
of the Himalayas. Since Chakmyudha of Kanauj liad offered his submission 
there was no reason or necessity to do so. It is noteworthy that even the 
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Rlshp^uta records do not daim the conquest of KAnnu) on this occasion. 
It is, howeveXjj quite probahlcttiah being a d^oted Hindu, Govintia may have 
imdertakeii a victorious mar ch in the Doab along the bants of the Ganges, 
AUahabad, Benares, and Gaya being his objectives. His horses and elephants, 
bathing in the waters of the Ganges and the Jumna, could with litctal truth 
be described, in die words of bis son^s court poet^ as plunging into streams 
rising from the Himalayas.* 

After defeating Nigabhata, securing the submission of Chakrayudha and 
Dhannapak, and most ptobably visiting the holy places of Allahabad, 
BenareS;, and Gaya^ Govinda returned to the Deccan, probably by the 
Allahabad, Qiitrakuta, and Saugar route- He first repaired to Malwa, where 
his brother Indra had not only successfully held that province but also 
defeated Bingie-handcd the attacks of the generals of the Pratibara emperor* 
Other generals of Govioda had in the meanwhile defeated some of the 
refractor}' kings in Central India and the ChhattisgaTh division, among 
whom Chandraguptaj probably belonging to the Pindava dynasty, was 
important. 

Govinda^s e^tpedition into Northern India was of the nature of a 
undertaken more for glorj' than with the object of territorial gains. It is 
extremely doubcftil whether he ever contemplated any extensions of hb 
empire in the Doab or other portions of Northern India. He wanted to 
establish his imperial position in the whole of India and succeeded in doing so 
by shattering the power of Nagabhata and securing the submission of Chak- 
rayudha and DharmapaJaH Content with these achievements be returned to 
Mllwa without dfccting any annexations. 

It was at the end of the summer of either a,d- 799 or 800 that the Rashtra- 
ku^ forces withdrew from Northern India. Govinda spent the ensuing 
rainy season at Sribha\"ana^ the modem Sarbhon in the Bharoach district^ as 
the guest of Sarva^ a Vindhya chief, who vreJcomcd him with the offer of 
his choicest heirlooms as presents. It was during his sojourn at this place 
that jVmoghavarsha, the son and successor of the emperor, was born- 
Govinda was already elderly at this time and so the advent of an heir to the 
throne w'as edebrat^ with all the more pomp and enthusiasm. 

The long absence of Govinda in Northern India was utilized by the 
Dravidian kings in forming a confederacy to break his hegemony in the 
south. The Pallava, Fandya, Kerala, and Gahga kings all joined in the com¬ 
mon cause, pooled their resources, and attacked the Rash^kuta dominions*^ 
When Govinda heard of this development, he hurried to the Tungabhadra 
by a forced march and defeated the coalition forces iu Eoz or B05* In May, 
a.d* B04 we find him encamped at Kamesvaram, a holy place on the Tuhga- 

^ Sftnjfln plfltcs, ij, nr. srriii, p, *55. 
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bhitdr^ after cooipletiiig iii^ victorious operations against Daotiga and his 
allies^ The defeat of the allied forces decisive; the PaJlava banner with its 
bull ensign^ the Pa^dya banner with its Ssh ensign, the Choja banner with its 
tiger ensign, the Ketak banner with its bow ensign, and the Ganga banner 
with its elephant ensign, were all captured from the defeated coalition forces. 
No quarter wa^ shown to the defeated Gahga troops; their leaders were put 
to the sword. At the head of his victorious army Govinda now marched to 
KahchT, which he stormed and occupied. From that place as his headquarters 
he completed the subjugation of the Pandya and Kerak conntdcsJ 

Govinda had by this time defeated every power of note in the whole of 
India, and his presence at Kanch! and Tanjore at the head of a victorious army 
created serious apprehensions in the mind of the king of Ccyloo. He thought 
it prudent to humour the conqueror by the present of two statues, one of 
himself and another of his premier. Govinda installed them in one of the 
* 5 iva temples at Malkhcd where they ser^-'ed the purpose of Columns of Vic¬ 
tory, the sight of which would impress his subjects with the widespread 
pow’ei of thdur mighty ruler.* 

We may now briefly survey Govinda^s relations with the Ch:^uk}ras of 
Vengi. As long as his maternal grandfather, Vishnuvardhana, was on the 
throne of Vehgi, the relations between the two powers continued to he 
cordial. With the accession of Vijayaditj'^a II in a^tx* 799 these peaceful con¬ 
ditions came to an end. The new king did not like to be a humble feudatory 
of Govinda and lebcdled openly against him. His younger brother Bhlma 
Salukki, however, began a war of succession, sought the help of Govioda, 
and thus facilitated his intervention at Vengi. Govinda inflicted a severe 
defeat on Vijaylditya in a+D* Sqz and put his pro t^gi*: Bhlma upon the throne 
in his place. The latter namrally became a very htimble and submissive 
feudatory of Govinda; even before the message containing an order of his 
feudal lord was fully delivered, says a contemporary poet, he would hasten to 
give eflect to the command contained in it. It seems that he took an active 
part in constructing the ramparts of the new RashtrakGta capital which was. 
then being constructed at Manyakheta.^ 

During die concluding five or six years of his reign Govinda had to 
undertake no expeditions, for there remained no power in the whole country 
which could challenge his Imperial position. Being born in a.d. Soo, his 
only son Aunoghavarsha was stiil very young and the old king spent the 
evening of his life in training him for his heavy duties and in devising plans 
for his undisputed succession. Govinda's elder brother Stambha had died in 
A.o. flio; Govinda did not allow his son Sankaragapa to succeed Stambha 
in the Gadga viceroyalty but appointed Dantivarman, the eldest son of hk 
younger brother Indra, to that post. This young prince seems to have died 

Hlf rvili, 314^, * Ibid., Vcik 
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ptematurcly and Govinda eventually decided to teinatate ^ivamara^ the 
imprisoned Gauga princej, on his ancestral thronc-^ Probably he felt that 
Sivamara would be mote likely to be loyal u> his son than would any royal 
relative of his owel India^ his younger and devoted brother* who was his 
viceroy in Gujarat and Malwa, also died at about this time* and Govinda 
allowed his eldest surviving son Karkka to succeed hirtL After a while» how¬ 
ever, when he began to apprehend that hi^ end was rapidly approaching, he 
appointed Kaxkka'^s younger brother to the Gujatlt vioeroyalty and recalled 
Karkka to Malkhed to become the guardian of the young crou^n prince and 
to be at the head of the imperial administrariori during the difficult period of 
the opening years of the new reign. As Amoghavaisha was then just entering 
his teens, it was absolutely necessary that a trusted and able guardian sboutd 
be on the spot lo meet an eventuality that might arise after the d^th of the old 
ciuperor. Thia event took place early in a.d. 814,* 

Govinda was undoubtedly the ablest Rashcraku|a monarctL The victorious 
march of the Rashtiakuti armies under hh leadership literally covered the 
whole territory be-tween Kanauj and Cape Comorki and Benares and Bh roach. 
Nagabhafa and Dharmap^la, who were both aspirants for the imperial posi¬ 
tion in the north, were humbled by him. The puppet king of imperial Kanauj 
offeted him hb submission. Vehgi was being governed by a nominee of his^ 
who was completely subservient to his will. The kings of the Dravida 
country , to quote the wmrds of his son*E court poet, could get no sleep on 
account of their unendingapprehensions about his future plans and projects.- 
Even the king of Ceyfon was terrified into submission. The boundaries of the 
empire wete extended by the annexation of GangawadJ in the south and 
M^wa in the north, and its treasury was enriched by the magnificent tributes 
offiered by the host of conquered kings. 

Never again did the prestige of the Rashtraku|a power rise to so high 
a IcvcL In^ in no doubt was destined to conquer Kanauj in f. a.d. 915* 
but in the south he could not peneixatc beyond the north Pennar river. 
Kpshjya m was of course to succeed in e&ctively occupying the whole of the 
peninsula for some dme; but he was unable to enter the Gangetic Doab or 
to defeat any imperial power there. The statements in Govinda's charters that 
with his accession the Rashtrakupi power became invincible is no mere boast 
of a court poet hut a plain statement of facts. The title Kirtdnariyana, *as 
famous as the god Nar 5 yam% which was given to him was no doubt well 
deserved. One court poet observes that in his case* as in the case of Fate, his 
will alone vt^s the sole law; for he would uproot famons royal dynasties or 
raise ordinary commoners to the throne as pleased his fancy or suited his 
poUc)'-^ Thb is no fandful exaggeration. 

^ Akclar, RwktrrHifU i^ir Timti, p, 71, n. T. 
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The success ef Govinda was dtic to his bravery, generalship, statesman¬ 
ships and powers of organization. Like Alexander the Great, he nc vet paused 
to iaqiiLre whether his opponents were few or many or in what manner they 
were accourted. He used to plunge straight into the battle affray without 
bang daunted by the odds against him» The comparison of him to Arjuna 
made in the Rlshtrakum records is fully justided by his glorious achieve¬ 
ments. He was a man of active habits and used to spend the short intervals 
between his various campaigns in hunting boar, tigers, and lions. His suc¬ 
cessful expeditions into Southern and Northern far away from his 

base at Malkhed, attest to his skilful generalship and marvellotis organizing 
ability'. To defeat countless enemies from Kanan) to Cape Comorin on a 
hundred different battleiields was no easy matter. The skilful way in which 
he won over Stambha to his side speaks volumes for his diplomacy* His 
annexation of Mllwa and its conversion into an imperial vicerovalty shows 
that he knew full well what a southern power ought to do both to protect 
itself against an attack from the north and in launching an expedition against 
that region. Govinda therefore may justly be described m one of the ablest 
emperors and generals who have arisen m India, 

Sarva I 

(c. A.D. 814-80) 

Govinda 111 was succeeded by his son Sarva sometime during the first 
half of A.D. B14. The new emperor assumed the title of ^ 4 m&ghirarjfia (unfail¬ 
ing rainer of blessings and favours) at the time of his arcession. As he U best 
knowm by this title, we shall here refer to him by it in preference to his 
personal name of Sarva, NppaJim^ (prominent among kings)^ 

(the sun of the Ra^), (brave like the god Natayana), and 

Afuajadhm>ala (most radiant with fame) arc other titles often given to him. 
The common Rashfrakuta tide VaUabha or PrithivfvaJIabha was also borne 
by hiin. No queen of his is so far known by name. 

At the time of his accession, a.d. 814, Amoghavarsha was a young boy of 
thirteen or fourteen. As arranged by his father, the administration was at first 
carried on under the regency of his cousm Karkka, who had been specially 
recalled from Gujarat for the purpose. Fora couple of years everything went 
smoothly* hut very soon dark and dismal clouds began to appear 00 the 
political horizon, clouds which were destined for a while to eclipse the glory 
of the Rishtrakupi powder* In c. a.d. 817 a very serious rebellion broke out 
against the boy emperor. The names of the rebels are not anywhere specifi¬ 
cally mentioned, nor do we know whence they hailed. Contemporary records 
tell ns chat deceitful Kali (Satan) distracted the Feudatories, ministers, and 
rehrivesp who rose in open rebellion and killed the officers loyal to the 
young mien A reign of terror ensued in which both the lives of men and the 
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bcsinoiir of women were c^ciywhcfc in hazard. For a time the rebels carried 
everything before them; the boy emperor had to flee the country and the 
Rashtrakuta power came tempo mil y to an end. This happened sometime 
during a.i>. 819—19, Karkka Pltalamalla^ the cousin regent of Amogha- 
varsha^ soon brought the situation under control, defeated the rebels, and 
reinstated hb ward upon the throne sometime before the month of May in 
A.D. Szi. 

The cau^ and the course of this rebellion can only be inferred at present. 
Amoghayarsha had of course no brother to dispute his title to the throne. 
But he had other cousins besides Karkka, who seem to have Iniriitcd the 
trouble 1 for contemporary record.'S cjEpressly describe the rebels as Rashtra' 
ku^. It is probable that at the outset^ ^hkaragana, the son of Stambha, who 
had not been allowed to succeed to the Gahga viccroyalty of his father, took 
El prominent part in the revolts Some of the R^htrakQ^ officers and ministEf$ 
may have regarded him both as a more suitable and more legitimate claimant 
to the throne^ as he was much older than AmoghavLtrsha and vras a scion of 
the senior branch represented by Stambha. There may also have been a 
Manyaklieta pjtrty at the court which did not like the appointment of Karkka 
from Gujarit to the regentship of the boy emperor and may have therefore 
joined the side of ^ahkaragana. Very soon disgruntled feudatories came for¬ 
ward to swell the rants of the rebels, and among them Vijayaditya II of 
Vengi was the most important and powerfuL A few years earlier Govinda 
had dethroned him and put his younger brother Bhlma on the Vchgi throne. 
He now made a bid for ihc Chajukya throne and succeeded in deposing 
his brother, who was mainly relying upon Rashtrakum support. When 
this support failed with the accession of Amogha\^arsha it became easy 
for Vijayaditya IT to aghim^c his object. After making his position secure, 
Vijayaditya attacked the R^btrakQtas, who were the nmin agents of his 
misfortunes. The Chalukya records claim that Vijayaditya waged a tw'elve 
years" war with the Rat^, i.c. the Rlshp^kutas, defeated them in one 
hundred and eight battles^ and overran their dominions.^ The Rashpakuu 
records admit that Amoghavarsha had to raise afresh the glory of his house^ 
which had sunken deep into the Chalukya ocean. It is therefore clear that 
during its later phases the rebellion against Amogliavarsha was led by 
Vijayaditya of Vengi, and that wffien it met with remarkable success, other? 
of his fdatives and officers joined it The empemr had to take refuge in 
flight. 

The revolt, howo'cr^ w^as a shon-lived one; for hy May, Szi, Karkka 
Patalamaila had retrieved the situation and put Amoghavarsha back on the 
throne. A few more years must have been required to reconquer the eastern 
and southern districts of the empire. Eventually the Kashtrakutas got the 
upper hand over the Ch^ukyas, for Jater records claim that Amoghavarsha 

^ i/f. i. js- 
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o^fe^ed a royal feast to the god. of Death on the battlefield of VirigavaUi^ 
where he inflicted a signal defeat on the Cha]ut}^a5+ 'rhe fire of his wraths 
wc are told^ was not extinguished cvicn when the Chajukyas were 
completely burnt to ashes. No names of the Chalukya opponents of 
Amoghavarsha arc^ however^ mendoned, nor are the dates of these victories 
given. As the feign of Amoghavarsha extended over more than sisty-four 
yeaxSp during which period four Chajukya kings successively ruled at Vengi* 
it IS not easy to identify the Qiilukya king signally defeated at Vingavalli. 
It is, however, most probable that it was Vijayaditya 11 himself, who was hits 
in his rdgn defii^ttd by Amoghavarxha I somewhere about A+o. 830. For 
we leam from Qiajukya records that Gunaga Vijayaditya, a grandson of 
Vijayaditya IT, recovered Vengi soon after his accession in a.d. B44J This 
recapture of Verigi must obviously have been from the Rashtrakupis^ w^ho 
perhaps took it after the battle of VingavallL 

jVmoghavarsha therefore was unable to hold Ve^i for rnore than ten or 
fifteen years. It was wrested from bis hands by Pinduranga, a capable and 
successful gcnccaJ of Vijayadirya 111 , in r, A.d. 843 or 846. At this rime 
Amoghavarsha was engaged in a sanguinary war writh his Gujailt cousins^ 
and so could not send sufficient reinforcements to Vengi to defend it against 
Pindurariga. Neither this general nor his master thought it prudent to carry 
the war into the enemy's temtory as had been done by Vijayaditya 11 + They 
were content with the reconquest of the capital and dedded to devote their 
energies to the expansion of their kingdom southw'ards. No further conflict 
seems to have arisen between the Chajukyas and the Kishtrakum during the 
reign of Amoghavarsha. 

bet us now review' the relations between the Gangas and the Rishtrakutas. 
The fonner dynasty had snffered most grievously from the expansionist 
ambitions of the latter and naturally took advantage of the weakening of the 
imperial government at Allnyakheja, Sivamara, w'ho had been reins^ted by 
Govinda on the Gangs throne, continued to be loyal to Amoghavarsha for 
a year or so^ but evcntuallT rebelled against the young emperor in r. a.d. S rfi* 
As usual he was unfortunsite* for he was defeated by the local Rashtrakuoz 
officers and lost his life while fighting at Kagimogcyiir in the Tumkur 
District. He was succeeded by his nephew' Rajamaflii, who was more fortunate 
on die battlehdi Ganga records describe how he rescued his counay’ from 
the RlshtrakCitas w'ho had held it too long, as Vishijn in the form of the boar 
rescued the earth from the infernat regions. EJjainalla, howev'er^ could not 
recover the w-hole of Gahgawidi, for its northern portion conrinued to be 
effectively held for Amoghavarsha by his able and favourite general Eahkeya. 
Later on Bahkcya launched an offensive against Ra}amaJla and even drove 

^ Ji JHfi, 19^^-Nofl. S3 I-t4£i, Viihjiuvafdlww v% the too and fUCCCUDT of H, 

Hurried id Siidindhidci'T^ m'hc ift dcaoibed as a Rasli^tu^ piincm. She doQ nnt seem tu hsvti 
been related to the iM^akhcc* hoUM. 
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him beyofld the Kaven for a con^idcr^lc ptricML^ Amoghavacsha, however* 
had to recall Baiikeya from the Bouth to quell a serious rcbdlioo in the north. 
Rljamaik took ad^'antagc of this opportunity and again recovered most of 
his patrimony. These events cannot be precisely dated^ but most probably 
they took place in r. a.d- 830-5. Amoghavarsha inadc no further efforts to 
conquer Gangawadi. l^ater on, in r. a.d. flSo* he married his daughter Chan- 
drobbalabbi to Butuga^ a grandson of Rajanmlla 1 . This put an cod to the 
long-standing enmity between the t\i'Ci houses* Henceforward we find these 
two dynasties oo-operstting with each other in thek mutual undertakings. 

About A*D. 830 Amoghavarsha became &ee from his entanglements with 
the Chajukyas and the Gangas. But he was not destined to enjoy peace for 
long. Fresh troubles arose from a quite unexpected quarter^ namely his 
cousins who were riceroys in Gujarat, and he became involved in a long- 
drawn war with them which lasted for about tu'enty-frve years. Before^ 
however* we proceed to discuss the events in this struggle, k is necessary to 
cast a glance at the hbtoiy of the Gujarat Rashixakuta branch. 

India, the founder of this house, was a younger brother of Govinda IE. 
He was appointed to the responsible post of Viceroy of Gujarat and Malwa 
and charged with the duty of protecting the Vtndhya passes against the 
Pradhaias. He was loyal throughout to (jovinda and, as already shown, co¬ 
operated with him during his northern campaign. Lndm died probably in r- 
A.D. 80s and was succeeded by bis son Karkka. This prince w^as faithfully 
canying out the dudes of his office when he was recall^ to Manyakhefa by 
Govinda III in r. Siz to act as regent for his young son during the early 
period of the new reign. Karkka had no grown-up son to carry on the 
Gujarat administration in his absence^ and so his younger brother Govindst 
was appointed to act as his deputy in that province. We find the latter in¬ 
stalled in his post towards the end of the reign of Govinda 111 and administer¬ 
ing the province as a loyal feudatory of his brother and cousin in 

A.D. 

The important part pkyta! by I^kka in restoring his ward, the boy 
emperor Amoghavarsha 1 , to the throne, when a serious rebellion broke out 
during f* A.D* 817-10, has been already described above. How long Karkka 
remained at Minyakheta is not definitely known. About a.d. Bai the rebellion 
was over and Amoghavarsha had attained the age oi zz; Karkka seems then 
to have returned to Gujarat, the seat of his original viceroyalty* We find him 
ad m i n istering the province in A.d. 824. Yet it seems that Amoghavarsha con- 
tmued to require his assistance from ti me to time, and this necessitated 

’ Ef, jsH. 

^ The ™w that GcviiiAa Hd »bdled agaioBt ha farathcr during Ma at h 

uniOMblc. His Kafi pkccs inucd m a.d. 827 piy gJcjwing CQmplilEKnta to tine diaiactEr and 
advnlTLbnvEiQn of hU cider br«ber Kkrhka. If Gnvindt in fact mm ^gainsi hin% lurtly he 
WYMjId Unt have atlirvcd tuB cotui pocf to Eulogi^ that prince. 
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fi€<]ueiit absences from Gujaiat. During these intervals his younger brother 
continued to carry on the administration as before; for we find him issuing a 
charter in A.D. 

Karkka was succeeded by his son Dhruva in f. a.d. 830 and he continued to 
rule peacefully as a trusted feudatory of Amoghavarsha down to r. A.o, S3 5. 
Soon after this date, however, we find the Gujarit Rlshtrakflta viectop en¬ 
gaged in a bng-dfH-wnwar wdtha king named Valkhha, which lasted for more 
than two genetations* Dhruva 1 lost his life on the battlefield while fighting 
the forces of this enemy, which were strengthcTied by deserters from his own 
side. Hb son Akalavarsha lost the throne and only regained it after a strenuous 
effort, Ilis victory, however, was not dedsive, for his son Dhruva n had to 
cany on the conflicts Matters grew even more desperate fot him, for on one 
occasion he had to face a powerful Gurjara army on one side and his old 
enemy king Vaikbha on the other. One of hi$ brothers went over to ihe 
enemy. Another brother, howevet, remained faithful to him and helped him 
to tide over the ensb^ By a^d, 867 the period of storm and stress was over 
and Dhruva was once more firmly established on hb patemaJ throne. 

Unfortunately the personal name of king Vallabha, the enemy of the 
Gujarac branch, is not given in our records, but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that he was Amoghavarslial, Pjfi/Ahfiunlhbka was a standing epithet of 
all the RashpakOta kings at ^Manyakheta and it w^a^ usually contracted into 
simple Valkhha, King Vallabha, the enenny of the Gujarat Rashp:aku|a 
branch, was therefore Amoghavarsha himself A His Koimur inscription, 
dated a,d. &60, refers to intemaJ troubles in the north caused bj^ the envy and 
jealousy of his feudatories, which could not be successfully dealt with until 
General Bankcya hastened from the south to assume charge of the opetations* 
It b dear that the internal enemies burning with jealousy and envy against 
Amoghavarsha were no others than hb Gujarat cousins. 

Jt would appear that soon after r, a,d. $35 the friendly and cordial relations 
which had bug eristed between Amoghavarsha and hb Gujarat cousin 
vicerop came to an end. Either Amoghavarsha was ungrateful or Dhru va I, 
made arrogant by his consciousness that it was his father Karkka who had 
restored Amoghavarsha to the throne, became too overbearing. Dhruva seems 
to have repudiated hb allegiance and declared war against his suzerain. He, 

' 11 iS pe«aibk but not very pcnabablc thii Karkka cmy havr died *ooil liter 824 and that 
Mi boh Dbrn^ft Mitc been d tnMor at that tirnc, anil therefore Gimnda my hsTe been dctitig 
if i Kgtat for Mm in a.d- 827, vhen he iHUcd ha Kivi ehixtcr, Gorinda, hDwmr^ ofi^cr nded hb 
a jie jm king tbmfofe hU ruinx h nenitted in the gcnoloj^ of the Guparit hcartch. 

^ V ailfbhn , the csemy of liie Gujzi^t btaiach, ^as a eontemponry of three niktft of thet Mnufe; 
■o Tiw Amogihavaiiha L No oihet comempnfary mice chi be tocixkleteij in iMb cxHUiecicpn, Kitig 
Bhoja t™ no doubt extending hk sphere □fiufhFcncc towund* Cujarflt enii Kathii’ft’ir at thia time, 
but he was nevcE known ai Valbbha, and so could not have been the enttny of the Cujatit RSshtm- 
ku^M, Bcsii^, we know titat Dhnrmi li had to Eghtwith him tfl addiEion to king Vallabha, A l 
Rachari in Malwl there waa, li ij ttue^ airatMr ILlihttakuli hut ii does not lecm probdhic that 

tt had anything to do with the tnquliki of the GirjaraE bnneh. See ,Mcekaf, pp, 
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howtvci:+ had not the militaty skill of his father Karkka; he defeated by 
Amoghararsha in a sanguinary battle in which he lost his life. This event may 
be pbced in f. A O. 84^. Akalavarsha, the son and successor of Dhruva, con^ 
tinued the struggle and regained the thcone in A.d. 8^ o* Amoghavarsha then 
SLLtnmoued his trusted and able General Bankeya from Gahgawith^ and he 
succeeded in turning the tables against Dhmva II who had in the meanwhile 
ascended the Gujarat throne. It appears that ultimately in r. A.n. Sfio p^iace 
w^as concluded between the two royal families^ probably because both of tliem 
were threatened by a third parry^ viz. king Bhoja of Kanauf. The Gurjara 
Pradbaiu emperor had grown fairly powerfuJ by this time and naturally felt 
that he should avenge the signal defeat inflicted upon his grandfather 
Nagabhata 11 by Govinda HI* the father of Amogha’^'ajsha. He was therefore 
probably planning an invasion of the Rashmkuta empire^ whose military 
prestige was at its lowest ebb at this dme. Dhruva 11 of Gujarat was too weak 
to meet such an invasion successfully by himself, and Aiucighayarsha on his 
side could never hope to repel it if he was denied the co-operation of the 
Gujarat R^h^kuta branch, Amoghavarsha 1 and Dhruva 11 therefore 
eventually ended thdr long-drawn-out struggle in c. a.d. 36 o in order to 
present a united front to the northern invader. Bhoja, however^ does not 
seem to have pkoited a serious invasion; Dhruva II indeed claims to have 
repelled it single-handed sometime before A.D. 867. W'^e shall, however, most 
probably not be wrong in assuming that there is some pardonable esaggera- 
don in this claim made on his behalf; he must have obviously received sub¬ 
stantial help from Amoghavarsha, who was the real enemy of Bhoja. Bhoja, 
however, lemakicd content with the annexation of Northern Gujat^t and 
Kathiawar and did not seriomly pursue the war against the Rashtrakiltas. 
The Rashtfakuias and the PratiMras do not appear to have come into conflict 
again during the reign of Amoghavarsha L 

The relations of Amoghavarsha with other powers may be now briefly 
reviewed. His father and grandfather had defeated the PaJas of Bengal and 
some of his records also state that he was paid homage by the kings of Anga, 
Vahga, and Magadha, We need not, however, conclude from this statement 
that the Rashttakupi armies had rnarched under Amoghavarsha into Bengal 
or Bihar Throughout his reign his bands were fully occupied in quelling 
internal revolts in the Deccan and at its froutiers. He Imd neidier the time nor 
the ability to undertake any serious invasion into distant Bihar or Bengal, It 
would appear that some minor frontier skirmishes occasionally occurred be¬ 
tween the Palas and the Rashtrakutas cither in Kosala or in Orissa, in which 
the victory lay sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other. Each side 
could thus claim to have defeated the other. This is what is actually done both 
in the Pak and the Rash^kuta records. Just as Amogharrarsha claims in liis 
records that the k ings of Ahgaand Vahga humbled themselves before him, so 
Narayampala, his Pak contemporary^ also maintains that he had defeated a 
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Dravida king, who could haTC been none other thai3 Arooghavarsha I 
himsdh 

To concludej Amoghavarsha^s reign was not brilliant from the military 
point of view like that of his father or grandfather. He was umble to retain 
Gafigaw^b which had been annexed by his father. He also lost M^wi. The 
Qia]ukyas of Vengi had in fact at one period nearly estinguished the Rashtra- 
ktita empire and it was with great difficulty that Amoghavarsha could oust 
them from his dominions* Even the little kingdom of the Gujamt Rash^ku^ 
kept him at bay for twenty years. Amoghavarsha had therefore neither the time 
not the abihty to undertake any expeitions into Northern or Eastern India, 

The truth seems to be that he was not a bom military leader like his father 
nor a lover of war like his great-grandfether. In the latter half of his long life 
he developed definite leanings towards Jainism, a tendency which must have 
been fatal to any military ardour he may ever have possessed* Peace, rdigion, 
and literature became his chief attEattions in the evening of his hfe. He was 
either the author or at hast the inspirer of die the earliest 

work in Ciaaarese on poetics. It is then no wonder that he should have been a 
libera] patron of men of letters; hb own records daim that he was more 

i 

and this daim is confirmed by later Ginarese tradition as recorded by authors 
like Nlgavarmao U, Kesirajap and Bhattakakhka. 

Amoghayar^iba was a keen and serious student of Jalm religion and 
philosophy, and Jiriasena, the author of the claims to have been 

his preceptor. Mahavirachirya, a Jain mathematidan, also describes him as 
a follower of Jainism in his work called GejnJfaiJrdJarigniha. There can there* 
fore be no doubt that Amoghavarsha was immensely impressed by the gospel 
of Mahavlra. But we need not conclude from this that his faith in the 
traditional Hindu pantheon had w^eakened. For his devotion to MahalakshmJ 
was intense and on one occasion he even offered her one of the fingers of his 
left hjmd, when he was assured that this Eacrilice would ward off a public 
calamine That this incident, described in the Sanjan plates composed by his 
own court poet, is no mere traditional fablc^ is proved by its unexpected con¬ 
firmation by Bhapakalahka^ who in his KjtrniilakaJabddiiM/dsaftiif^ compares 
Amoghavarsha to ^ibi and Ekdhichi who had sacrificed body and Hmbs 
tcspectivciy for the sake of others. Monarchs usually make others bleed for 
themselves; rulers like Amoghavarsha, who voluntarily bleed for others, are 
fare indeed in the annals of human history. 

Amoghavarsha not only listened to the precepts of religion but also put 
them into practice. Hinduism lav's down as a precept that in the evening of 
one^s life one should retire from the world in order to lead a life of religious 
contcmplaliotL The Pur^iLr refer to several kings who, according to tradi¬ 
tion, are said to have followed this practice. Amoghavarsha is one of the 
few historical kings who really followed this advice^ and wa^ accustomed. 
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pcriodicaliy, to retire from ttc active duties of Bis office as mkt. It appears 
that after f. a.d. B6o, when he had attained the age of sixty, and when the 
affiiirs of the empire had settled down tp comparative peace, he used to with- 
dra-w from administration for feidy long pedods in order to devote himself 
to spiritual exercises. Durii^ these period the government was carried on 
by the crown prince Kxishga,' while his aged &ther was engaged in religious 
observances or philosophical discussions. After the period of retirement was 
over the king would again assume the charge of afftirs. 

In spite of his indifferent military achievements, Amoghavarsha must rank 
very high among Indian rulers. He may not have spectacular conquests to his 
credit; but he at least maintained peace and order in his kingdom and pro¬ 
tected his subjects from foreign invasions. He loved and encouraged science 
and literature and treated all creeds with equal impartiality. In his own life he 
toed to eflect a syutbesis of Hinduism and Jainism, which rvere the two maiD 
religious faiths practised in his kingdom. He Uved up to his convictions, and 
oveccon^g the temptations of power he would every now and then retire 
into a life of pure devotion in order to follow a fixed course of religious 
discipline. He had a high r^^ard for the public weal and had even sacrificed 
one of his fingers to Mahil^shml in order to avert a public calamity. 

March, a.d. 878, is the last known date of Amoghavarsha I and 883 is the 
earliest date of his son and successor Krishna U. As lYmoghavarsha was about 
seventy-eight years old in a.d. 878, we may safely assume that his own death 
and his son Kdsh^a’s accession took place in 01 about a.d. 8So. 

Krishrta II, the successor of Amoghavarsha, is his only known son. Two 
of his daughters are also known to us by name. One of them was Revakanim- 
maiji, who was probably his eldest child. She was married to a Gahga prince 
and was supervising the administration of the Raichur Doab in a.d. 857.^ 
The other daughter, Chandrobalabba, who was probably the youngest of his 
children, was married to another Ganga prince named Ganaduttarahga 
BQtuga, probably in t, a.d. SGo, 

Krish^ II 

(C. A.D. 880-914) 

As made clear above, the accession of Krishna 11 took place in e. a.d. 88d. 
At the time of his coronation he assumed the titles of Subhatun^ (pre- 
• The iirakppil^-Eirtweaj The (fata cifAinoghivaiHhi and hii SOD wJlichwtoftm 

find to vanouB lEciMifs. ii due to the occantmal irmpojaty .bdkaUofii of Aniog£Hi™(w duaag 
■rhudi hi9 WHl Uiad tn tatry on the adminUtwdoo. ic ii hut mtiUil that ihert thoufd be loinc con- 
fiMIun ta td the lumc of thr rating ting Id he mendonif ill diajten {ssned dudng these pedoth of 
ictwoiHit. Thn* the Sanndara ttcuid of Prithitriiinu, from which we Je»m that Ktfahim H wu 
tttliag in am. *7j. bdofigi tai one of tbeae letiecfiicnt pedocL and the writer ibcutians the dt ftuh 
rukrwid tmtihe ifr^ndne. The Kanheri reeuid of a.u, *77, which mentic™ AmoRbaTaiBlu 19 the 
uiling kitig, wu unted when AflMehii¥iuaha had emerged frotn kfa letuvDient and roastuned the 
dmic* of gDTeramenl. . &«. JGtr.. No. 7. 
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eminent sunong the auspidous) and (rainer of blessings and 

favours even when unexpected); these bin^ns ot dtlcs were usnaliv 
assumed by all RishTrakuta emperors who had the personal name of ICrish^. 
PrithivivaUabha or VaJlabha was also his title, as it was that of all other 
Rashtrakuta rulers. 

As his father had died almost an octogenariari after a Jong rdgn of at 
least sixty-foui years, it might seem probable that Krishna may have been 
* more than fifty at the time of his accession. This is not impossible, for he also 
like his father may have lived to be eighty* In view, however, of his several 
cnergedc military campaigns, it is perhaps more likely that he was in fact a 
younger child of Amoghavarsha aod so not more than about forty at the 
time of his accessidtiH 

The name of the crowned queen of Kfishiiia is not knowm. She was a Chedi 
princess, a daughter of king Kokkala and a sister of prince Sankamgana. 
The Rashpiakuta and the Qiedi families w^ere brought dose together as a 
result of this matrimonial alliance, and friendly relations w^ere catried sriH 
farther when a number of Chedi princesses were married to filshpskilta 
princes during the reign of Knsh^ II- Kiishna married his heir-apparent 
Jagattuhg^ to princess Lakshml, a daughter of his brother-in-law Sarikoca- 
gaiiui, sometime at the beginning of his reign. This was a marriage with s 
maternal uncle^s daughter, which, though not recommended by the sacred 
texts, is approved hy custom in the Deccan. Later cm when Jagattuhga was 
staying with his father-in-law in the course of an expedition in the north, he 
married Govindamba, a sister of his wife Lakshmi, sometime in c- a.d. B90. 
About ten years later, Jagatturiga married his eldest son Lndra, bom of his 
queen Lakshmi, to the Chedi princess Vijambi, who was a granddaughter of 
Axjuna, a brother of Sahkaraga^a. Amogbavarsha, a younger stepbrother of 
Indra, was also wedded to a Chedi princess named Kundakadevi, a grand- 
daughter of Mugdhatnnga, another brother of Sankamgai^. This maniage 
took place in c- a.d. 910^ These numerous marriages between tlie princes 
and the princesses of the two families made them staunch allies, and thence¬ 
forward wc find them helping each other in times of stress and difficulty. 

The Rashbraku^ of Malkhcd and the Chain kyas of Verigi had by this 
time become natural and inveterate enemies, and their conflicts continued 
during the reign of Krishm II. At the time of the accession of Krkhm, 
Vjjayaditya III (a.i>> &44-8S) was on the throne of Vengi. Wc have already 
seen how he had managed to wrest most of his kingdom from Amogha- 
varsha I in i". a.d. fljo. Later on he devoted his rime and energy to u^aging 

^ Ati inficisptinfl fLi Venj^tpur m tlic Gada^ the Dkirwar District, dited a.Ds 5107, 

giva the epiEiiet cf Amogliavjjibt ta the idgnlag morwich, who can haTc been tmne other rban 
KrifthtUi n. Thk epilikct la ptobKhly wion^ly annigned to fCfishnji IL Qthtxwiic we ibaU hive ID 
ituppo^ that j.ii 5 t ai Indis III his too IV had the amie cpftbct 30 tiio 

Amo^ttaTanhji jind liii> kid Kii^^ may hive ummed the Wfie dtJc ATnnf-liaTa raTi*. The Latter 
aJlatudlre doci cMjt, however, Appear to be probshlc. lasc. /rum No. 7. 
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wars witli his sou theta ndghboiirs the Falla vas and the Choks. These were 
relatively weaker powers at this time, and Vijayaditya secured several 
Tictodes over them which increased his resources and reputation. 

Emboldened by these successes the Chljukya king attacked the Nojamabas 
and the Gahgas towards the beginning of the reign of Krishm* These were 
the allies and feudatories of the Rlshtrakul^ emperor; Ms sister also was 
married to BQtuga Gumduttaranga, the younger brother of the reigning 
Gahga king Kajamalla U, Krishm therefore naturally regarded the invasion of 
Nolamhavadi and Gahgavadi as a challenge to his sovereignty and proceeded 
to meet it. 

At the outset Vijayaditya was succcssfuL The Nojamba army was defeated 
and its general Mahgi was killed in battle. VijaySditj^a then marched into 
Gacigavadi and defeated RajamaJU and BOtuga in the battles of Rcmiya and 
GungurJ A considerable part of Gangavadi was occupied by the invading 
army and the Gaoga ruler had to take refuge in his fortSj where his armies 
were besieged, 

SimuJtancously with this attack in the south, Vijayaditya launched an 
offensive also in the north. He invaded the nortli^eastem part of the Rishpa- 
kum empire, occupied the state of Bastar, burnt the fort of Chakraku^ 
nifxlcm Chakrakottya, situated in that state, and then advanced to Kiiana- 
pura, situated about ijo mites to the north of that stronghold. Kpsh^a and 
his brorher-tn-Iaw ^ahkaragapa (also called Sankila) were encamped in tMs 
city, A sanguinary battle was fought near this pkee in which the RashttakiCita 
and Chedi forces w^erc routed, Kiranapura was then captured and burnt and 
Vijayaditya penetrated to Achalapura or Elichpur in Berai and captured 
and burnt it alsOn This bold invasion was planned by Pa^dutanga^ the able 
and experienced general of Vijayiditya, and met with complete success fora 
time. The burning of captured cities was rather an unusual feature in ancient 
Indian warfare and must have caused dismay in the territodes of the Chedis 
and the Rashtrakutasn The Cha]ukya records therefore are not e^oiggeratiag 
the victory when they declare that the Gafigas were locked up in their bill 
forts and that the R^hpiaku^ emperor Kmhna and his ally Sahkaragana 
were shorn of their glory. Such was the state of adairs in r. a.o. 388* at the 
dmc of the death of Vijayaditya 

fvcishna Icamt a iesson from these disasters and thereafter reorganized and 
reinforced his armies. The battalions of his feudatories in Gujarat and 
Kamatak were summoned to strengthen the impeml forces* A part of the 
army was commaoded by Kpshna, the Gujarat viceroy^ and another by 
Baddega, a Ch^ukya feudatory ruling in the northern Katnailk. The VeAgi 
forces were decisively beaten and all oppositicFn caine to an end. It seems 
that Bhjrna, the new Chalukya king, himself became a prisoner in tbe hands 

^ 1519, fit, 

* E/, iv, 
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of fladdcga, if we to believe the statements in a gmot made by one of 
his successors.^ Kfisbm, the Rashtmkata emperor* marched into the Vengi 
kingdom, occupied several of its districts, and appointed his own officers to 
administer them. The power of Bhiina was compictely broken, for the 
Chajukya records admit that after the setting of the Sun of Victory (King 
Vijayaditya) the Vc^gi kingdom enveloped in darkness in the form of 
the victorious Rlshtrakum forces.^ When the Chliak>^a power was thus 
toially destroyed and their kingdom occupied^ the pressure on the tjangas 
and the Nolambas automaticaJly disappeared and they regained the districts 
conquered by the Chainkyas during the reign of Vijayaditya, The Chalukya 
king Bhlnia w-as subsequently released and allo'wed to mk as a feudatory. 
How long Krishna T1 remained in effective possession of the Veugi king¬ 
dom we do not knovT, Probably it was not for more rhan ten years. During 
fbifi time Bhima reorganized his forces; in this task he received considerable 
assistance from hlahakalap one of his generals, who was the son of a daughter 
of his foster-mother Nagipoli.^ The reorganized army attacked the Rash^- 
kiiia garrison. A sanguinary battle was fought at Niravdyiapura, modem 
Nidadavolu in Eastern Godavari districtj in which the ChaJukj^a crown 
prince, who was only sixteen years old^ was mortally wounded while ktUing 
the K^htrakOta general Oandesa Gunikya from the back of his own elephant. 
The Chajukya records claim victory for their side, but if so it was un¬ 
doubtedly dearly bought.^ More probably the battle was in reality indecisive. 
On seeing the new vigour of the Chalukya army KcLshM may have decided 
not to tmdenake the difficult task of reoccupying the Vengi districts. It was 
out of question tor Bhima to think of invading the Rashp^kuta dominions. 
Once more the two neighbouring states reconciled themselves to their tradi¬ 
tional boundaries and a period of truce followed, which was not disturbed 
during the lifetime of the two opposing kings^ 

Let us now survey the reladoos of fCflshi^ II with his northern neighbours 
and feudatories. The related Rashtrakuta family of hb cousins was ruling in 
Gujarat in a feudatory capacity* have already seen that its long-drawn 
vrar vrith the imperial family h^d come to an end by c. a*d. 863 * The relations 
between the two families condnued 10 be friendly throughout the remalntug 
period of the reign of Amoghavarsha L Dhruva II survived his suzerain by 
about four or five years and was succeeded in 88 J by Krishna, who was 
most probably his son* Curiously enough, during the next decade or so kings 
of the same name were ruling both in the main and in the branch Kashtrakuta 
family. The Krishna of the Gujarat branch continued to be loyal to Malkhed 
and co-operated with hb namesake and feudal lord in his wars against the 
Chalukyas of Vchgi. 

^ JAHRS, Vi. iBi* 

^ sn, i, 4tt* ^ “« 
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Beyond the I^axmadl ky the mighty empire of the Gnrjara Pratihira^, still 
being mled by the great Bhoja. This emperor had bded to pay off old scores 
in the reign of Amoghftvajshk I* but had not succeeded in penetrating to the 
south of the Vindhyas. He once also attempted to measure his strength with 
the RJsbbkku^, soon alter the accession of Krishjia IT* In the ioidal stages 
of this w'ar the Rashtrakuta forces were defeated and had to retire,* but 
Krishna II soon turned the tables against his opponent. The RlshtrakOta 
armies pushed back the PraiJhara forces, marched into Malwa^ and captur^ 
Uj jayim t a record of Kpishmof the Gujarat branch rcktes how in the presence 
of his feudoJ lord he defeated his enemy at Ujjaymr and attained rtnovtm.^ 
Krishna himself also displayed considerable personal bravery in this w^arj 
a record of his successor, dated a.o. 915, tdls us how old men of that time 
used to afford delight to their audiences by giving gmphic descaptians of the 
late emperoF‘5 movements on the battlehcld*^ i Cmhna^ however, did not, and 
probably w^as nnable to, pursue the enemy farther into the north. He was 
Content to defend his empire and was not anrious to emulate the achieve¬ 
ments of his celebrated grandfather. 

The career of the Gujarat Rashp:aku;a branch came to an end sometime 
during the reign of Krishna II. But when precisely this event happened and 
what Were its causes we do not know* The last known king of this branch, 
Kfish^ H, ascended the throne in a.d* 88 j, and co-operated loyally with 
Malkhed, as we have shown above, in its wars w itb the Chaiutjas and the 
Pratiharas* We, however^ hear no more of the Gujarat RashtrakOtas after the 
year 888. No grant either of Krishi^a D of that branch or of any of his 
successors has so far been found* On the other hand w'e know that Northern 
Gujarat was being ruled by a new' feudatory named Prachanda^ belonging to 
the Brahmivaloka family, in a.d. 9m* Four years kter at the beginning of the 
iwgn of Indra IQ* ihe successor of Krishi^a II,’wc find Gujarat being governed 
dire^y from the imperki capital j for in a*d. 915 the new emperor was con- 
hrmlDg the giant of a vilkge in Gujarat, which had been earlier granted lo 
the beneficiary'^ ancestor by Dhru va I and Dhruva II of the Gu jarat Rashtra- 
kilpi blanch* If the origmal donee's descendant had petitioned for a con¬ 
firmation of tl^ grant, the reason must obviously have been that original 
grantor's f^y was no longer in power. It bad been supplanted by the 
imperial Rishtrakuta family, whose representative is seen confirming hU 
predecessors* benefkrion. 

We imy therefore conclude that the Gujarat Rashtaa^kuta branch to 
an end m A.D. 900. It may be that Kfishm II, the ksc ruler of that family, 
died at about that time, teaving no issue behind. Or it may be that there was 
a fresh war ^tween the parent and the branch line at the end of which the 
emperor Kpshna 11 annexed the kingdom of his refractory cousinSi It is 


* Ef, aril, 174, 


* liii, ^7, 


KIE.1SHNA 11 iS5 

difficult to decide with our prcscot infocm^titjn which of the above altct- 
natives is the more probable. 

We know very little that is authentic about the reladcns of the Rashtra- 
kutas with their neighbours and contemporaries in Eastern India during the 
reign of Kp&hm IL Some records of Krishna issued about fifty years 
later, do state do doubt that he taught hum il ity to the Gau^ king and that 
his courtjTird was crowded with the kings of Afiga, Kalinga, and Magadha 
who had tome to pay him their homage. But this seems to be a pure esaggera“ 
tion* due partly to the puets' ignorance of the histodcal hicts and partly to a 
love of alliteration^ whidi led them to group together in a jingling sequence 
the Ahga, Vahga, Vengij Kalihga, and Magadha kings. Gunachandra, a Jain 
court poet of Krishria 11 , also states that the elephants of his army had drunk 
the refreshing waters of the Ganges and enjoyed the cool shade of the forests 
near Cape Comorin. There can, however, be little doubt that Krishna never 
led his armies cither to the Gangedc plain or to the extremity of the peninsula. 
He had not the military skill or dash either of Govinda III or of Dhmva. He 
wBis but just able to maintain intact the empire that he had inherited from his 
father and to frustrate the attempts of his enemies to invade its territories. He 
was* as we have said above, able to annex pan of the Vehgi kingdom for a 
short time, but he soon had to relinquish even these conquests. 

I-ike his father, Amoghavarsha, Krishna had a leaning towards Jainism* 
His education was conducted under the supervision of Gunadiandm, the 
famous author of the last five chapters of the He was, however, 

quite tolerant to Hinduistn. His regard for the gosjjtl of Maha’inra does not 
seem to have very much afiected his foreign policy; we find him almost con¬ 
tinuously engaged in wars. As a matter of fact many of the most famous and 
successful Ganga, Chajukya and Rashtrakuu generals of the tenth century 
were Jains. It was probably bdieved that the gospel of Ahfrhsa in its extreme 
form was not intended for laymen, but only for monks and nuns. Jain lay¬ 
men could follow the niilimry profession without any stigma being attached 
to them on that account. 

Krishna U died towards the end of a.d. 514 after a fairly long reign of 
thirty-four years. His reign and that of his father exactly covered the abnor¬ 
mally long period of one full century, Krishqa was undoubtedly in his 
seventies^ if not in his eighties, at the rime of hL^ death. He had the misfortune 
of seeing his eldest son Jagattunga predecease him, probably in the last 
decade of his reign. Jagattunga had left two sons behind him; of these the 
cider one Tndm had been bom of the Chedi princess Laksbml and the 
younger one Amngbavaisha of her $istef and co-wife Govindamba. The 
former succeeded his grandfather when the throne fell vacant at his death 
towards the end of a.d, 914. The latter also was destined to w^ear the imperial 
crown, but nearly a quarter of a century bter, A daughter of his liad been 
marreed to the Cho|a king Aditya I, who had a son nauicd Adityan 
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Kannaradcm. Thh prince did not succeed to the Cho}^ throne, as he 
superseded by PftrautaJta.^ 

Is^ra m 

(f, A.D. 914-lB) 

Indra succeeded his grandfkdier K^ishim at the end of a.d. 914. His official 
coTonarion took place in February, A*D* 915, at 3 sacred place called Kurun- 
dak^j which seems to be Kurundwad in the Southern Jtfaradil country. On 
this occasion he weighed himself against gold^ regranted 400 villages to 
Brahmans and temples, and distributed 20 lakhs of ^rammas^ in charity* He 
assumed the coronatioii title of (perpetual idner of blessings)* 

He was extremely handsome and so was also known as 
{Cupid among the Rashtrakutas). One of his court poets has told us in his 
verses that Cupid, the moon^ and the lotus were all ^hioned by the Creator 
out of the surplus material left after produdng his beautiful body.^ 

Indra was. not more than thirty at the time of hia atecsston* He was thus 
in. the full bloom of youthful vigour and had clearly inherited the military 
dash and daring of Govtnda HI. He was on the look-out for a field for 
military activity at the time of his accession and an opportunity soon pre¬ 
sented itself- 

The Gurjara Pradhara emperor iVtahendrapala died in r. jld* gtOj leaving 
behind him two sons, Bhoja II and Mabiplla, who were haJLbrotliers. Of 
these two sons Bhoja succeeded hb father, but hb claim was contested by 
Mabipab, whose cause was espoused by the Chandella king Harsha* Mahl- 
plb succeeded in ousting Bhoja in r. a.o- 912. This development was not 
favoured by the Chedis, since Kokatla had espoused the cause and supported 
the accession of Bhoja 11 . The political interests and policies of the Chedb 
and the Rlshprakutas had at this time become identic^ owing to the scries 
of intermarriages mentioned above, Indta III, therefore, who was eager 
to win laurels on the battlefield, regarded the deposition of Bhqja II by Mahl- 
plla as a Euflficient cause for declaring war against Kanauj. A uiore direct 
provocation had also been given just before or soon after the accession of 
Lndra Ill. The Paramara chief Upendraraja^ who was ruling in Malwa as 
a feudatory of the Pradhiras, had made a raid into Nasik District and be- 
sieged Govardhani, probably at the instigation of his feudal lord. The first 
military exploit of Indra was tn relieve Govatdhana, in flkt a severe defeat on 
Upend rarija, and compel him to transfer his allegiance to himscifi Ujjayini 
was ooce more Mcupicd and was used as an advanced militarv base fbr the 
contemplated mUitar)' expedition into Northern India. 

* El, STpi, 
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The RishpaJtuta forces that had assembled at; this dey began thek march 
into Northern Indk in the autumn of a.d. 916, The dehnite route of the amiy 
is not known, but it b probable that itadvanced by the usuaJ Bhopal-Jhansi- 
Ivalpi route. The Jumnl was then crossed at the last mentioned place and the 
army thcteafccr marched straight upon Kanau), w^hich had been the imperial 
capital of Northern India for more than three centuries. The dty was occu¬ 
pied by the R^htrakuta array, which obtained a huge indemnity from the 
inhabitants. 

The capture of Kanau) was a sensational victorj^ for it was then the premier 
city of Northern India, occupying the position held by Delhi in medieval 
and modem times. This success therefore added immensely to the prcsdgc 
of the Rashtrakuta arms. Among the ancestors of Ind^ UI^ Dhruva and 
Govinda III had both defeated thek contonporarj'' Pratihara emperors, but 
they were neither of them able to pknt the R^htrafeOfa flag on the battle¬ 
ments of the imperial dty of Northern India, The achievement was thus 
(juite unique in the annals of the history of the Dcccan; for die c>ccflsions 
when a Dcccsn power has succeeded in capturing the capital of Northern 
India are few indeed. 

It seems that MahJpala had already deserted Kanauj and escaped tow^ards 
Mahoba when he realized that he could not hold his capital. Mahoba was 
the capital of the Cbandclla chief Ilarsha, who w^as supporting his cause. 
.'Vfter occupying Kanauj, Indra therefore sent his Chalukya feudatory 
Narasiriiha in pursuit of Mahipala. To quote the words of Pampa, a protf:g^ 
of Narasimha’s son Arikesarin, "Narasimha plucked from the Gurjara king's 
aims the goddess of victon’, vfhoni though desirous of keeping, he held too 
looselyp MahJpila fled^ as if struck by a thunderbolt, staying neither to cat 
nor to rest, nor to gather his forces together, while Natasimha pursuing 
bathed his horses at the junction of the Ganges and establii^hcd his fame.** 
The junction of the Ganges referred to in this passage must be its confluence 
with the Jumna, and not its meeting with the sea, for the Pratihaia empire 
did not esLtend beyond Bihar. 

Indra^s expedition into Norrhern India was of the nature of a raid. He did 
not long occupy Kanauj, but left it in a few weeks^ time. He most probably 
followed his general Nirasiitiha to Allahabad and Benares and thereafter 
returned tn the Deccan by the beginning of the summer of A,D- 9x6. Mahipila 
seems to have marched towards Oudh when the invading forces moved in 
the direction of Allahabad and Benares. On the retirement to the south of 
the Rashtrakuta army, he leoccupied Kanauj where his authority had once 
more become fumly established as early as A.D. 917. 

This victory of Indra was more sensadonal than that of Dhruva or 
Govinda III, But we must also note that his opponent ^lahJpaJa had not the 
courage or the capacity either of Vatsarija or of Nagabha^ II, nor had he 

^ Ion., p* irv. 
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tP contend agminst tu^o poxs’-crful kingdoms in tlie north, aa hi$ LUustTioiis 
ancestors had had to do. 

We have seen already that the Rashtrakata forces had to retire from Vengi 
towards the end of the reign of Kfishija II. Indra was ansipus to re-H^stablish 
his supremacy at Vengi and he tmdcrtppk this task soon after his victotidus 
return from the north. Times were propitious for this venture; foe the 
Qiajukya king Bhima, who had ousted the Rashtraku^ forces, had died and 
had been succeeded by his son Vijayaditya IV* Indra marched against the new 
king and the two armies met at Virjapurf. The Chajukya records claim that in 
the sanguinary battle that was fought at this placc^ Vijayaditya was indeed 
successful bui lost his own life. The victory was thus a P^hic one and can¬ 
not have been any real obstacle to a ftnther Rash^kO^ advance. Probably 
a portion of the Vengi kingdom was Dooipicd, bnt we have no Rashpiakua 
records to enlighten us on this point* It is, however, dear that India not 
fully exploit the situation created by the death of the Qiajiikya king on the 
batdcficld. Vijayaditya could thus be succeeded by Amma I, and he wa$ able 
to rule more or less without any interference from the Rashtrakuras down to 
ApD. 9215* 

When Amma I was succeeded by his infant son Vijaylditva Indra HI 
decided to exploit the situation by supporting the dahns of Tadapa I, a son 
of Yudhamafla 1 . His prot^gt^^ however, was ousted and kiUcd witlina month 
by Viktamaditya 11 ^ a son of Bhfma 1 . This ruler in turn was overcome 
within a year by Bhima ITT, a son of Amma L Indra 111 now decided to 
champion the cause of YudhamalLa II, a son of his first nominee Tadapa, and 
succeeded in putting him on the thrane in A.d. 92S. Y'udhamalia continued 
to rule with the help of the Rashtraku^s down to a.d. 954. Srivijaya, one 
of Indra^s Jain gcnccals^ seems to have given him much assistance in thr^r 
wars.* 

Indra Eli ruled for about fourteen years. At one time it believed that 
his reign had been a very short one, of three years only, but epigraphs sub¬ 
sequently discovered show that he w-as ruling down to Efecember, A.n. ^zy. 
His death may be placed about the middle of A.D. 518.^ 

Indra 111 was undoubtedly an able ruler and gcnriaJ, His capture of Kanauj 
was a sensational victory. He eventually managed to bring the Cha|ukyas of 

* piJ* i3i-a. 
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AMOGHAVARSHA II 

VcAgi under complete control by maintaining his own nominee on the 
Ve^i throne. 


Amogbavarsba ll 

(r. A.D. 

India in had two sons, Amoghavarsha and Govinda, who were between 
io and zj at the time of their fathec^s death. Of these the former, whose 
personal name is not knowiij ascended the throne as Amoghairaisha EE. As 
hh name is omitted in the Sangli plates of Govinda IV, Fleet had held that 
he did not role at aH But this view is untenable. The omission in the above 
plates of the name of this ruler is due to the ^ct that they were issued by his 
enemy and rival who had ousted him from the throne. Most of the later 
Rashtrakilia plates mention him among the Kashtrakuta princes who had 
ascended the throne, and a charter of the Silahara feudatory Aparajita avers 
that he ruled for one year.* We may thetefort regard it as certain that 
Amoghavarsha II did ascend the throne and rule for the short period of about 
one year. 

new king was a youth of about thirty at the time of his death in r . a.b. 
gzg, and his cariy death cannot have been endiely due to his intense affection 
for his dead &ther which prompted him to follow the latter to heaven as soon 
as possible, as stated in some records.^ There were ugly rumours current and 
Govinda, his younger brother who succeeded him, goes out of hh way to 
deny their trudi in die charters issued by him. In these he protests that he has 
neither treated his brother cmclly nor committed incest with his wives even 
though he had the power to do so.^ It is clear chat there was a widespread 
belief that Govinda had hastened the death of his elder brother and this 
suspicion seems to have been well founded. 

How exactly Amoghavarsha's death took place or wa$ brought about we 
do not know. He certainly died towards the end of a.d. 919 or at the begin¬ 
ning of A.D. 950^ within a year of his accession, and his younger brother 
Govinda then ascended the empty throne. Whether Amoghavarsha II left 
any young son behind hint, and if so what happened to him, we do not 
know.^ 

* Bit iii. ryj. * KMitsil phta, EF, ir, iSi, 
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Govinda IV 

{ c , A.D. 930-6) 

At the time of his secession in a , d . 950 Govinda was about twenty^sbi 
years of age^ Li ke his predecessors bearing the name of Go'vinda^ he assumed, 
the coronation dtle of PraifMJai^arjAny hut he was also known as 

on account of his profuse distribution of gold in charity. His court 
poets have given him scrveial other epithets as well; among these wc 
imy mention here Nfij^un^a (pre-eminent among kings)^ 

(Siva among kings), Viroftar^dm (brave as Narayana)^ SdiasdjfAa (famous 
for d a rin g), and /Lt//aia^darpa (Cupid among the Rartas). The last epithet 
would seem to show that^ like his father, Govinda was famous for his hand¬ 
some appearance and personal good looks, 

Yudhamalla 11 , the Rashtrakuia nominee to the Vehgi throne, contiiiiied 
to hold his own do’wn to a.d. 934. His reign, how^everp was marked by 
great confusion and anarchy; a number of claimants were fighting for the 
throne and cruelly oppressing the common people. Eventually Chalnkya 
BhJma succeeded in ousting Yudhamalla and gaining the throne for himself 
in A.D. 934. 

Govinda IV did not take any steps to reassert R^htrakfl^ influence at 
VehgL He was a pleasore-loving youth and probably did not deem it worth 
his while to trouble himself with a war with the Cha|u kyas. His own position 
was getting more and mote insecure, as his subjtcts, niinJstefs^ and feuda¬ 
tories were becoming disgusted with his excesses and JnelEdency* 

Unable to show his prowess abroad^ Govinda decided to pick a quarrel 
with hk Chajukya feudatory Arike^arin II, who was ruling at Vemulwad io 
the southecD fvarna^k. This feudatory had given shelter to Vijayaditya V, 
one of the innumerable claimanls to die Vehgi throne. Govinda demanded 
his surrender and Anke^riii refused to comply. 

It was no doubt very hazardous for a petty feudatory like Adkciarin 11 to 
challenge the mighty power of the R^htrakflta emperor; hut thesituadon was 
fast developing in such a way as to render the dethronement of Govinda a 
vet)'' practical and desirable proposition. Govinda was extremely handsome 
and in the prime of youth and soon became absorbed in a life of vice and 
pleasure. To quot^ a contemporary record, ^his intellect became ensnared in 
the eyes of young women, his mind became hemmed in by the flashes of the 
eyes of beautiful damsels, his limbs became enfeebled as his body began to 
be undermined by a number of maladies; his vicious conduct alienated the 
sympathies of aB men^ the constituents of the body politic became non¬ 
coherent, neutraJuing his strength and power, and he met with a natursd 
destruction^^ 

The above account of the end of Govinda proceeds no doubt from the pen 

^ Koihad pktes, y, zo, Bl, Jv, igt 
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of a court poet patroni^d by his successful rival, but it seems to be $uh- 
stantially true* 1 t h clear that the vidous life of Goviada had alienated the 
sympathies of his subjects and ministets, who had begun to fed that his 
rcmo\^ from the throne would be a biessing to the empire. They were 
already making secret overtures to Amoghavarsha an. uncle of Godnda 

and a stepbrother of Indra Ill, who had a high reputation for charaaer, 
integrity, and learning- Amoghavarsha had married a Chedi princess and 
was leading a life of retirement at Tripuris mostly devoted to religious pur¬ 
suits. He did not himself feel enthusiastic about the suggestion of the ton- 
federates; but he had a verj' ambitious son named Krishna who eventually 
induced him to accept the offer of the crown made by the formed to 
get rid of the vicious king Govinda. 

At the time when Arikesaiin U refused to deliver Vijayaditya to Govinda 
the plan to dethrone him had neared its completion, and a number of ministers 
and feudatories had openly deserted the reigning monarch. Arikesarm there¬ 
fore could meet the imperial forces with confidence. The decisive battle that 
eventually put Ajnogl^varsha III on the throne livas fought in the south 
between Govinda and Arikesarin IT; Pampa, a court poet of the latter, 
describes how his patron declined to surrender Vijayaditya, drove out and 
defeated the army of Govinda, brought ruin to him and oJfeied the crown to 
Baddega (Ajnoghavarsha Ill), who relied on him completelyJ 

Pampa probably exaggerates the part played by his patron in the revolution 
which placed y\moghavarsha 111 upon the Rashtrakuta throne. But it seems 
quite dear that the decisive battle in which Govinda was defeated and killed 
was fought between Arikesarin and Govinda somewhere in the southern 
Karnataic. Tn the meantime, according to the pkns already matured and 
agreed upon among the ministers and feudatories, Amoghavarsha was 
heading tow'ards Minyakhe^ £com Tripnri, most probably at the head of a 
Chedi contingent. He met with some opposition from local military officers 
loyal to Govinda, but it was easily overcome and he soon reached the capital. 
Here he was welcomed by the tninisters and feudatories who had assembled 
for the occasion, and was offered the imperial crown. The precise date of this 
event is not known; Govinda was firmly on the throne in a.d. 334 and 
Amoghavarsha III was ruling in a.d. 937. It would thus appear that the 
confederacy' against Govinda w*as formed in 935 and that his overthrow took 
place in 936.^ 

' dU4>. Ix 
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Amoghavarsba 111 

(f. A.D. 9}^^) 

Amoghfl-TOTshsi III ftsceoded the throne in r, AhD. 956* His personal name 
was Baddcga, but as he b best known by the above ntlc^ wc shall refer to him 
by it. He had at least two wives j one of these was Kun^kadevT, a daughter 
of the Chedi king Yuvaraja 1 . He was about fifty at the time of his accession 
and had several grown-up sons. Of these the eldest was Ktiahna, who had 
taken a prominent part in securing the throne for hb father, Othm 
were jagattuhga, Nirupama, and Khotrigsu Rekdons between these brothers 
continued to be cordkl throughout. Amoghavarslm had also a daughter 
named Revakanfmmadi; she had been married to Butuga, the younger 
brother of Kljamalk III, who was filling Gangavidi at this time* 

Ainoghavarsha III ruled for a short pedod of three years only* He was 
more interested in the problems of the next world than in the aff^tr a of the 
present one; hb time therefore was occupied rather in spirituaJ than in 
administrative aflairs. He gave several grants to Brahmanas and temples and 
constructed several shrines in honour of Siva, of whom he was a great 
devotee. His confemporarlcs believed that the new king was under the 
spcdal protecrion of gotL Hb reputation as a pious, upright, and spitimal 
person most have been very great; for alone among the Rashtmkuta kings, 
hb death b described as the merging of a pious soul into the lustre of God. 
Such language was used in connexion with the death of no other Kashtiakupi 
emperor. 

Amoghavarsha was thus only a nommal ruler; during his rule the whole 
administration was carried on by the crown prince Kns^hna with the abie 
assistance of hb younger brother Jagattuhgau Unlike his aged father, Kibhna 
was botii ambitious and unscrupulous, and be began to take well-planned 
steps to ensure his accession against the descendants of Govinda IV, who had 
been driven from the throne. We have already seen that Kpsh^^s brother- 
io-kw Batuga was the younger brother of the reigning G^ga prina: 
Rajamalla III. Krishna now decided to dethrone Rajamalla and to pkee hb 
brother-m-law at the head of the Gahga state, so that he might have an ally 
in the south on whom be could place implicit confidence even in times of 
stress and difficulty. He therefore led an expedition to the south, killed the 
Nolamba princes Dantiga and Bappuva, who wcie the allies of Rajamalla, 
and then attacked GangavadL Rajamalla was killed on the battlefield and 
Krishna put hb brothcr-in-W Biltoga on the vacant throne in r* A.i>. 937. 

odmEtted tfuE GoTfndaiayaf tmy eqi^ly well hire been t ftwleloiy of Paiijitibl; tbc Smii pkEea 
ftlio do nor ccprcsily mentiDU GcTindft id the eaeniy who iHpod In the wmy of KrUhimi III: ihey 
in Iflct fcfcr to one Lilliy« tn thil ioaoE^oo- If, hovewf, we Gavindi tCi ha^t been the 

ion-iis-lmw of Fi TinEik^^ we ciq iLftdcnaild why KpshEu HI wagexl ao blttEr » war agaisiat chia 
mler^ 
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Botuga tamed out to be not only a &ithfal but also ^ able aDy, and adbfded 
matedal assistance to Krishna during his wars in the south. 

We have seen already that there was a very cordial feeling between the 
Chedis and the Rashtiakutas owing to the marriages of a number of Rashfm- 
kata princes with Chedi princesses. Both Amoghavarsha IH and Kidshna 
were wedded to Chedi princesses and there was no reason why this 
should not have continued in the new rdgn. Very probably Amoghavarsha 
m had also received material, sympathy and assistance from the Qicdts at 
the time of his accession. And yet we find Ehe crown pri nce Krishm marching 
against the Chedis in r. A.o^ 95 S and defeating them. How the two houses 
oime to fall out is still % m;j'^tery* This rupture between the two families was 
most ill-starred and cvcntualty Jed to the transfer of the Chedi sympathies tp 
the Chaiukya feudatory Tailapa, who was destined to supplant the Rashtra- 
kQpis. 

After defeating the Chedi armies, Kfishna marched into Bundelkhand and 
stormed the forts of Kalinjar and ChitcakuUi. It is quite possible that these 
forts may have been garn^^^^ by the Rashrjakuta forces when India IQ 
had retired to the south, and that they had been subsequently reconquered by 
the Pradharas. Kfishiiia’s e^q^edition to the norths undertaken dunng the rdgn 
of his father, may have been primarily for the purpose of reconquering thenu 
The Chedis perhaps opposed this step, but in spite of their opposition India 
carried out his plan and occupied the forts^ Krishr^ it seems, must have left 
effective garrisons behind him in these forts when he reEurned to the south; 
we arc told that the Gurjara king could no longer hope to win them back. 

Ktishm had thus established the reputation of his arms while yet only crown 
prince.^ He had brought the w^hole of Gartgavidf under his sphere of 
influence by putting his brother-in-law upon its throne and his name had 
become a terror to the Gurjara Pratiharas. His father therefore could have had 
no misgivings about his son's capacity when he himself died sometime in the 
sumuKr of a.d. 939. 

Krni^a III 

(r. A.n. 939-^7) 

The accession of Knsh^ QI took place sometime after the $iimmef of 
A.l>. 939.^ Like other Kashtrakafa kings having the personal name of Ktishna, 
he assumed the coronattoa title of AAdlm arsAa (rainer of blessings even on 
unexpected occaiaions). He is also referred to as V&ilalrki^arendra and Pri/Mpi- 
poliahha. After his conquest of Kanchf and Taujorc he took the Canarcse 

^ The diutm gf ^lishim m doiidbe hia ACCt^OQ, (btn tnttiticii] d» ovtnhsow of 

JUjottuUa m aod ciic CAptuUe of CMttmkO^ Al>d hy Kiiihnii and thercftfm refer ta hii 

doLtb And hU own uxwion- It b tbcccfaie thu It wu as oown pnnee tkAi 
led tl3c cxpcdltiaaa ta Bund±ikh(lt:i J tnd noK » mpCtKtt. 

^ To be predK bn loccuion tooll pbec sometime between Pebmuy ind DeORllba of 
BI, rri, 
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f^pjtbct of KjajtrhjjiM (the conqueror of KMchi and Tanjore) 

which is used TCcy frequendy in his Canarese and Tamil inscriptions. 

Kfisbria's accession took place peacefully^ He 5j>ent a couple of in 
watching the situation and strengthening the adjuinisttadon and then once 
more embarked upon the policy of e^^pansion. He now turned his attention 
to the south. Butuga II was at this time in effective possession of Gahgawai^ 
and the two bmthccs-in-Iaw^ who both were by nature ambitiniiS, matnred 
plans for a grand offensive against the Chota king Parantaka.^ They led a 
lightning expedition to the south, probably in a.d. 545. and captured die 
important dries of Karichl and Tanjorc. The invading army could not occupy 
the whole of the Chok kingdom for a long dme, but the Rishfmku^ con¬ 
tinued to be in efecdve possession of Ton^-tmndaJa (consisting of the 
Arcotj Chinglcput, and Vellore Districts) throughout the long reign of 
Kdsb^ in. A very large number of inscripdons have been found in these 
districts belonging to the reign of Krishrm III and dated from the jth to the 
z 6 ih year of his reign. 

In a few years' time Parantaka rallied his forces and sen tout a strong body of 
troops to expel the invader. The Chola army was under the command of the 
crown prince Kajaditya. The two forces met in a.d. 949 at Takkokm in the 
North Arcot District, where a sanguinary battle was foughL The Qiolas 
fought bnvely; the Raahtrakuta records admit that for a rime they carried 
everything before them and that none dared 10 counter-attack. But eventually 
the general Mar^cm and the Gahga king Butuga succeeded in rallying their 
men. The latter dashed straight against the Chola crown prince^ killed his 
dephant, got into his and killed him thaa and there. The death of the 

crown prince naturally disheartened the Chola army, which soon fled in dis¬ 
order, leaving the victory in the hands of the Rashtrakutas, In recognition 
of this signal achievement by his brother-in-law^ Krish^ bestowed upon 
him the governorship of the Banavasi 12,000, the Belvol 300, the Pnrigere 
300, the KJsukad 70, and the Bagenad 70^ which together roughly constituted 
chc whole of the Bombay Kamatak, 

After this signal defeat of the Chola army there was nothing to prevent the 
onward march of the conqueror. Krishna therefore pressed his victory to its 
maximum by marching farther south and defeating botli the Kerala and the 
P^dya kings. He occupied Ramesvamm also for a time and 'planted there 
the creeper of his fame'. Even the king of Ceylon was terrified and came to 
offer him his respectful submission. Krishna built a number of temples in the 
conquered territories. Two of them named after himself—Ktishn^vara and 

^ Tbe (i|$urious SudI fbui do ftadeed mmte that D ibe thxaoc for hu brodicf-in^ 

h'is; but ihts scemft to be daubtfui. btOtbcTi wt« ril very lofal m him Wld his prat%c 

hod Excoqh: ID gfCAl (U- H ot hij virtades that awe. WQtitd havi diLrcd. to dUputc hb cUlmr 

Poulbly CuvindA IV or hk foo imy h%vt tndde a ftthAc ttfexapt to get the ihrooe; acc ibqve, 

p. 4^, o. i. 

^ For i. poulbk ca™ of thU w»i, «e ibove^ p. 4J* rL 2. 
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Ga^damartaii^ditya-—wcfic buDt at Rajnc^vamui, ‘whJdi shoiic there as 
resplendent hills of his fiattie".* A temple of Klkpiiya was built at Klnchl. 
Being temples, these monuments could not be puUed down by the lool 
kings^ and so they senred the purpose of towers of victory to proclaim foi 
ages the conquests of the builder, 

Krishm could not remain for Jong in effective occupation of the Qiola and 
Pandya countries. Eventually he returned northwards, deciding to annex 
Tondai-mandala only* In 959 we find him encamped at Melpadi in the 
North Arcot District Tor the purpose of creating livings for his dependants 
out of the possessions of the lords of provinces of the southern region^* 
The country to the north of the Pennar river continued to be under direct 
Rash^kuta administeation down to the death of Krishna IK* 

Krishna's campaigns and commitments in the south affected his position 
in the north. The Omndelks rose to power in BundeUdiand and drove the 
Rashtraku^ from their outposts in the strategic forts of Chitrakuta and 
Kalinjar sometime in A,D. 950 w^hen Kpshm was engaged in a deadly com¬ 
bat with the Qiolas. The Qiedis, whose sjmapathies had been alienated from 
Ktishm after his attack, on them in f. a.d, 958, renmined passive spectators 
of the expulsion of the Rashtrakupi garrison. 

Krishria was free from his commitoienis in the south by r. a,i>. 960 and 
returned to the capital soon thereafter. He now began to plan an expedition 
to the north in order to re^tablisb there the prestige of the Rashtrakuta 
arms. While these plans were being matured, Butuga II. his principal ally and 
supporter, died, and Krishna travdlcd m the Ganga capital to preside over 
the coronatinn of his son and successor M^asimha. The new king was not 
the son of Krishria*& sister, though he was the son of Butuga, He, howevee^ 
continued to be very loyal to Kfishna and took part enthusiastically in the 
northern expedition which was being planned by Krishna, Soon after his 
coronation he attached himself to the R^htmkuta espeditionary force 
which Krishna was then mobilizing at Malkhed. 

The second northern expedition of Krishna took place probably in a.d, 
96^, Its details are, however, not yet known. The unexpected discovery of 
a Canarcse inscription at Jura in Sundelkhaod, about 11 miles from the 
G,LP.R, station of Maihar, which eulogizes Kpshna and describes him as 
the conqueror of K^ch! and Tanjofe, makes It quite clear that his armies 
marched once mom through Bundclkhand after his accession, as they had 
once done before that cvent,^ It is probable that Kyishfria may have aimed at 
the recapture of the forts of Kalinjar and Chitrakuta, which had been re¬ 
captured by the QmndellaSr Whether he succeeded in his object we do not 
know. Very soon, however^ Krishna had to march widi his armies into 

* Kolhapiir |iL^ JBBKAS^, iS, 

* Kjtrtwj plr, IT, 23 L 
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Jitilwa, The Ganga king Maiastmha, who participated in this expedition, took 
the title of king of the Gurjaras, and two of his captains, ScdeakayTa and 
Goggiyamma, were known as Ujjenibhiijahgas or conquerors of lijjayinlJ 
It is therefore dear that Kdshna had to attack in the course of this campaign, 
not only the Gurjara Pratiharas, but also the Paramiras of MaJwi. Siyaka, 
the Paramata king, was loyal to Kdshm undl about a.d. 949 and was even 
permitted to administer northern Gujarat on behalf of his feudal lord. But it 
seems that later on be rebelled and a punitive expedition against him was 
necessa^. A great part of Malwa was brought under effective occupation 
by the imperial forces. This expeditionary force returned to the south some- 
dme in A,D* 964, 

The reladods of iCytshirta lU with the Cbajukyas of Vengi now remain to 
be surveyed. We have already shown how Bhima 11 expelled Yuddhamalla 
n, the nominee of Govinda fV, in A.G, 9J4 and obtained the throne for him¬ 
self. Apfarendy Krishna took no interest in the deposed monarch, since be 
was originally a nominee of his enemy Govinda IV. Subsequently he became 
engrossed in his North Indian and South Indian campaigns and was too 
occupied with these affairs to intervene at VehgL The reign of Bhiim (a.D- 
934"4y) therefore passed off peacefully. His successor Amma 11 was a boy of 
twelve at the time of his succession. He could have been casUy ousted by 
Kyishna at the dme of his accession, but that king was then in the thick of his 
struggle against the Cholas. When in the course of dme his hanHs became 
relatively free, he decided to champion the cause of Badapa, a son of the 
previous R^fatxakub nominee Yuddhamalla H* He sent an cxpeditionaiv 
force to put his prot^gi on the throne of Vengi, and it achieved this object 
in A.D. ^Ing Amma II, who was then ruling at Vengi, tedred into 
Kalinga, and B-Idapa ruled as a lUshtrakOta feudatory down to e. a.d. 970. 

Krishna HI was one of the ablest monarchs of the Rashtraku^ dynasty. 
Perhaps he was not as successdil in bis northern campaigns- as Dhruva, 
Govindalll, or Indra HI, But there 1$ no doubt that, unlike any of his predeces¬ 
sors, he bcc^e lord of the whole Deccan {sakala-dakshim-iU^^ipati) in the 
full sense of the term, Govinda Ill could conquer Kaflchl. but could not 
penetrate to Ramcsvaiam and effeedvdy break the power of the Dravida 
kings. Vengi was a source of trouble to Govinda m; but during the latter 
half rfKrishna’s rule it was being ruled by a prince who was his ioyaJ vassal. 
Krishna III was in effective possession of a large pact of the Chola kingdom 
and his temples of KrishricSvara and Garidatnatta^daditya at Ramesvaram 
proclaimed his conquest of the extreme south of the peninsula. No other 
king in ancient India was ever overlord of the entire Deccan in so complete 
a sense of the term as was Kyishfu in r. a,d. 963, 

Apparently all the sons of Kyishi^a predeceased him. One of them had left 
behind a son named Indra, hut he seems to have been too young to assume 

' £/. idK. i|6. 
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the reins of government of a huge empire. Among his brothers^ Jagattnfig% 
who figures as a dear brother of Krishna in one of hb grants Issued as cduily 
as A.D. 940, also seems to have died before Thcrt were two other brothers 

left, Khottiga and Nirupanm, and of these Khomga, who was the elder, 
ascended the throne when Krishna III died m A-d, 967+ Indra^ the grandson 
of Krishna , as well as bifl mitcmal imcle the Gahga king Mafasiftiha^ seem to 
have acquiesced in the arrangement, 

Kifo/tiga 

(f. A.D. 967-721) 

Khoragti ascended the throne in a.d. 9G7 and assumed the title of Niiya- 
ifarsia (incessant rainer of blessings). 

For a few years after his accession everything went weU with the Rashtra- 
kDta empire* But soon it received a rude blow, which completely shattered 
its prestige, Wc have already seen how Kfishna III had defeated the Paramara 
king Siyaka in a.d. 9(14 and had also occupied UjjayinJ. This defeat was rank- 
ting in the mind of the Paramara ruler and he was burning to avenge it He 
spent a few years in making the necessary preparadons^ In the meanwhile 
Kfishtw in died and Khotfiga ascended the throne^ Slyaka fdt that he could 
now successfaliy measure his streng;th with the new' emperor and boldly 
invaded his territory. He attempted to cross the Xarmada at the ford of 
Khalighat^a* The crossing was fiercely opposed by the RashtrakOta forces 
and the Paramaras had to retire with the loss of a general.^ 

This repulse^ however, only temporarily checked the plans of Siyaka, He 
brought up fresh troops to force the passage of the river and eventually 
succeeded in crossing it. Alarmed at this development^ Khottiga summoned 
the Gaj^lga king Marasimha to assist him. But before he could reach the scene 
of battle, Siyaka had reached Malkhed, the RashtrakQta capital, by a bold 
advance and stormed iL This was in a.d, 972, Tl’ie RJshtntkuta treasury was 
sacked and plundered and the raiders carried away even the office copies of 
copperplate charters lodged in the record office/ 

The Ganga king MatasirSiha soon reached the scene and rescued the capital. 
It had nevci: in fact been the object of Slyaka to occupy ^laildied permanently; 
it is therefore difficult to say whether Alarasihiha drove out Slyaka from the 
capital by force and pursued him to the Tapd and the Vindbyas, or w^hethet 
he merely harried the victorious army during its normal return homew'ards 
carried out according to previous plan. 

The sack of Malkhcd took place in the spring of a.d. 971. Khoftiga was 
then silreadv an old man and he did not long survive this disgrace and died in 

* ET, jeri, 47. 

* One of tb«9« W» a cbartEf nf Oovlnds IV, the hTank side at ooe of wkott pbtes wu umed by 
the ftuwnara king MuAji DQ fwold m gmt cif hk otttL Ef, xaiil, ici* 
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the following August or September. He also appaicotly left no sons to 
follow him and -w-as succeeded by his nephew Kaikka, the son of his 
younger brother hfirupama. 


Kar^a 11 


(September, A.O. 972-Decctnber, A.o. 975) 

Karkka 0 asceoefed tht throne probably in September, a-d. pyi, a^^uming 
the title of Amogha^^arslia. 

The only charter of thjs monarch which has so far come to light gives 
him a number of glocioiis titles like {pre-cnaijicnt among kings}^ 

VtraHJrayami (brave as NarSyana), R^Jafrin^ir& (Sankara among the kings). 
It also describes in vivid lang:uage how he was a teiror to the and 

Gurjaras and how humbled the pride of the P^dyas and the Cholas. All this 
eulogy, however, is purely conventional; Karkka had been on the throne 
hardly a month when the charter giving this glorious accoimt of his victories 
and achievements was issued; these glorious achievements therefore existed 
only in the fancy of the grateful poet and must therefore be discounted by 
the sober historian.^ 

The enemy occupation of Malkhed had seriously injured the prestige of 
the Rashtiaku^ arms at die time when Karkka ascended the throne in 
September, a.d. 97^' Siyaka was no doubt eventually driven back, but the 
incident showed that the successor of K^ishm III was too weak to hold 
together the mighty empire which his great pDedectssor had transmitted to 
him. This impression of his weakness naturally aroused imperial ambitions 
in the minds of the feudatories^ and one of these eventually dep rived Kark ka 
of his sovereignty over the Deccan within about eighteen months of his 
accession. 

This feudatory was Taila II of the Chaiukp famUy. He was no doubt an 
obedient subordinate of Ktishi^ III, ruhng at that time over a small fief M 
^ Bijapur District of thre Bombay presidency; we find him 
figuring as an ordinary Alahlsamantadhipati down to a.d. Though the 
ruler of a small principality^ he was nursing ideas of greater power in his 
mind. He behwed that he was a direct descendant of the imperial Chilukya 
family of Bad^" and his consciousness of abilitj^ and military capadtj' urged 
hirn to make an effort to regain the Imperial status of his femUv. of which it 
had been depnved by the RashtrakQtas a couple of centuries earlier. His 
mocher was a daughter of the Chedi king Lakshmana, and the Chedls were now 
imfriendly with the Rlshtrakutas owing to the unprovoked attacks suffered 
by them m the reign of Krishna HI. It is very likely that Lafcshmana may have 
supported his gtandson in the realization of liis imperial dream. Taila hirmclf 
had mamed a llashmkGta princess named Lakshmi and believed that both 
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by virtue of his own descent and by that of his wife he was entitled to be 
the emperor of the Deccan. 

Circu instances were favourable for the reali^don of this ambicon. Karkka 
seem^ to have been a weak and vicious ruler ; at any late his two principaJ 
councillors were of this character, if we are to believe the account of the 
opposing party/ He had overridden the ckims of Indra, the grandson of 
Ktisht:ia in, and so had naturally alienated the sympathies of the Gahga 
ruler iNlarasItiilm, who was the maternal unde of that prince. When therefore 
at the end of A.n. 975 Taila openly flouted his authority and proceeded to 
attack him, he had to rely entirely on his own resources. Even in his own 
capital he could not have received full support^ since there must have been a 
party there fevouring the claims of India. There was also considerable dis¬ 
satisfaction among his subjects owing 10 the haughty and vidous conduct of 
his two favourite ministers. Taila on the other hand was supported by the 
Clia]uk)'a ruler Baddega LI of Lakshmeshver in the Dharwar District and the 
Yadava feudatory Bhilbma IT of Khandesh. Above all he himself was a 
brave soldier and an astute general. We do not know where the two forces 
met in the fateful combat wliich was to dedde the &tc of the Eashuakflta 
empire. The scene of the hatde was most probably somewhere in the 
northern Kamltak. The struggle was bicter and se\"erc, for Talk's own 
records admit that it was only after a fierce and sanguinar)* conflict that he 
obtained the sovereignty of the Vorld\^ Karkka's two wicked advisers, who 
are compared to the two moving feet of Kali, were killed in battle. Karkka 
himself escaped from the battlefield and managed to carve out a small princi¬ 
pality for himself in the Sorab Taluk of the Mysore Statc^ where he continued 
to rule down to a.d. 991, having the prc$uniption sdll to continue to use full 
imperial tides such as Mahirajidhkaja, Paraxne§vara, Parambhatfaraka, &c* 
After the flight of Karkka, Taila marched straight on to the Rishtiakum 
capital and occupied it. hlalkhed continued to be his headquarters down to 
the end of the tenth century A*D. 

The main task of Taila was accomplished with the defeat of Karkka and 
the capture of Malkhcd; he had, however, to overthrow a number of other 
opponents who came forward successively to dispute his daim to the 
sovereignty. The most important of these was Indra TV, a gfandson of 
Krishna HT. His cause was espoused by the powcrftil Ganga chiefs Mara- 
siitiha, who was his maternal unde, Tndra’s epitaph, it is true, describes him 
as the bravest of the brave and a marvel among those who overcome by 
force the prowess of their enemies. Neither he nor his maternal unde, how¬ 
ever, could hold their own against Taila. Both of them were signally defeated; 
eventually they became Jaina monks and died by the vow of starvation 
the uncle in August, a.d. 975, and the nephew in March, A.n, 
9^2. When hl 5 rasirhha"s effort failed in Am, 971, his successor Pandiakdeva 
' El, lii, ijo^ * EJ, V, M. 
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txivd to Msutne the rok of the empwor of the Deccan. He sent a challenge to 
Taila and marched against him with a powerful force. He was, however, 
defeated and killed in a terrible battle, and Taila remained undisputed master 
of the Slshttaku^ dominions. What part of these extensive territories came 
under his direct sway and how the different Rashtrakuta feudatories were 
gradually compelled to ttansfer their allegiance to thr new emperor will be 
narrated in the next chapter, 

The fell of the Rashtrakfita empire was dramatic in its suddenness. In the 
of A.D. Kjishna EU was the undisputed master of the whole of the 

Deccan; by the winter of aj). 57 j his empire had crumbled like a pack of 
cards. The causes of this collapse are not difficult to discover. In the fimt 
place we must remember that most of the empires in ancient India lacked 
the strength of unitary states. They were usually feudal-federal organisations. 
The OTperor had a number of vassals under him and depended for the 
stability of his empire as much upon their goodwill and cooperation 
as upon bis own strength and resources. Once this balance was disturbed, 
such empires quickly came to an end. The aggressive policy of Krishjria had 
^ously depleted his resources, and the cession of large portions of the 
imperial territories in the northern Karna^ to the Gahga king bad futriier 
reduced the revenues of the empire. His war with the ChedJs was a great 
tacticai blunder; it resulted in their sympathies and assistance being even¬ 
tually transferred to Talk 11 , who was descended from a Owdl princess. 
Irrqjatabk damage had been done to the imperial prestige by the sack of 
Afelkhcd by Slyaka in A..D. 972. Karkka, who ascended the throne just after 
this event, not only lacked military skill and initiative but was also in the 
hands of vicious and incapable advisers, who were hated by the people. As 
he had usurped the throne of indra IV, he could not expect any real help 
from the Gahga king, who was the materrial unde of the latter. VtTicn rheic- 
fore Taila made his bold bid for the Rashtrakuta empire, its head was left 
without allies and had to rely on his own resources. No vassal states came 
forward to help him. Both he and his councillors were hated by his subjects. 
Taik on the other hand was himself a capable gcnei^ and had the sympathy 
and support of the Chalukyas of I Akshmeshvar, the Yadavas of Khandesh, 
and the Chedis of eastern Madhya Pradesh. It was not therefore difHcult for 
him to overthrow Karkka and realize his dream of once mote acquiring the 
sovereignty of the Deccan for the Chijutyas, who had formerly been its 
overlords. ^ 





THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


RlshtTHkuta records often afford its glimpses of the dvil admini- 



stmdoa and we can give with thdr hdp a fakly detailed accoimt of die 


A govemment machinery and its working. At its head stood the king. 
His office was hereditary and the crowa usually passed to the eldest son, who 
was formally announced as or the hcir-appatent, when he became 

suffidentlyoldandcitperienced to disdiarge the dudes of the office. Thej^jpvir^/'j 
usually stayed at the capital and helped his father in carrying on the adminis¬ 
tration. He also used to accompany him on important military ejqjeditions; 
sometimes he was himself entrusted with their conduct* Younger princes were 
usually appointed to the posts of provincial governors* Under the Rish^ku^ 
admimstration^ princesses are but rarely seen occupying administrative posts, 
as they somedmes did under the Chajuky as. * During a minority the government 
was usually in the hands not of dowager queens, but of mgie rdatioos. In 
oac: case indeed we do find a crowned queen, ^ilabhattwka, making a grant 
of land without any express mention of her husband. Dhruva, as permitting 
the transaction** Whether this was merely an acddental omission or whether 
crowned queens of rdgning kings regularly made grants of knd on their 
own rcsponsjhihty, we do not know. Probably the king's name was left out 
by an oversight or by mere carelessness or in order to shorten the wording of 
the charter. 

The royal court and the machinery of the cirnml administration were 
permanently established at the capital. The emperor used to attend the court 
regularly when he was not absent on some espcdJtiom Pomp and grandeur 
befitting a mighty emplrt characterized the appointments at the reception 
hall. In the courtyard outside, military captains were on duty with their 
select platoons of infantry, cavalry, and the elephant corps; very often 
elephants and horses raptured from the defeated enemies were exhibited 
there as a visible proof of the imperial might. ^ Visitors were admitted only 
by express permission of the royal chamberlain; feudatories and ambassadors 
had to wait in the ante-room until they were ushered in by the court officials. 
The visitor found the emperor seated on an impasing throne, wearing a 
number of costly jewds and orminents. He was attended by courtesans and 
dancing-girls, and by servants who aacd as his bodyguards. Prominent 
among those present in the court were vassal chiefs, foreign ambassadors, 

^ TIic Qfily kfUlWfl luatarkcc H thu ef Chxfidrobdkbba, i daughter CifAiQoghflTinhA L who ^!raa 
■dmiiilitEriDg the lUiriiux Doab In St?. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 

high military and dvil pfEccr^, poets^ doctors^ astrologers, mcrchant-princes, 
and guild representatives. 

The emperor carried on the administration with the help of a group of 
ministers. Our records do not supply the names of the portfolios of the 
various ministers, but to judge from the rontcinptnary evidence it is dear 
that the ministry must have consisted of a prime minister, a foreign minister, 
a revenue minister, a treasurer* the chief justice, the com ma ndcr-iu-chief, 
and the p&rvAita or pdneipaJ priesL In a modem administration a minister 
is a member of government, quite distinct from the official who is the head of 
the department; in ancient times the two posts were often held by the same 
person. Our records are silent about the quaUheadons of ministers and the 
manner in which they were selected* but we can safely conciude that they 
must have been chosen for theft general competence and profidency in 
political and miiitaiy^ matter?. Most of the ministers were usually also military 
officers. Some of them, like Dalla, the foreign minister of Dhmva** enjoyed 
feudatory status, and were also assigned Jagirs^ '^Therc was as a rule complete 
confidence between the empetor and his ministers; the latter are often de¬ 
scribed as the right hand of the former.^ 

There is no information available about the manner in which the central 
government ci^ercbed supervision over the outlying districts and provinces* 
But we shall probably not be wrong in assuming that there were officers of 
the central government under the Rishtrakutas, as there certainly were under 
the Vaka|akas, who used to go on tours of inspection in the territories. 
Feudatories and district officer? were often called to the capital to give cs- 
pknations of their conduct. Secret scr\-ice agents were stationed all over the 
empire to keep the central government informed of the intentions and actions 
of such provincial and territorial admimstrators. 

The Rashtrakiita empire consisted partly of vassal states and partly of 
dftcedy administered areas. Important feudatories like the rulers of Southern 
Gujarat enjoyed almost complete autonomy; they could even alienate 
villages without the imperial sanction, They had also theft own sub-feuda- 
tories. The Utter had very Little independent power and often were called 
r/^'ds by the merest courtesy. They had to secure higher sanction before they 
could alienate revenues or grant village^*^ Feudatories had to obey the orders 
of the sovereign and to attend his court at periodical imervals to offer 
assurances of personal loyalty and to give such explanations as might be 
required by the imperial secretariat. They were bound to pay regular tribute 
and also to supply an agreed quota of lighting troops. Very often they had 
also to take part with their forces in the military campaigns of thdr feudal 
lords. They w^ere obliged to entertain an imperial resident at their courts and 
used to keep their own representatives at the imperial capital to watch the 
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ADMIMISTHATIVE DIVISIONS 

trend of eveiiEs.^ if they rebdJed^ they were subjected to -a aumher of indigtii- 
tjes even after defeat. They had to simtndo: their treasures, elephants^ and 
horses, and saiuctimes had to engage themselves in inen.iaJ work at ihc 
arbittar)' dictation of the emperor* 

Directly administered areas were divided into rdrh/ras and r/rAflj jj, roughly 
corresponding to modem divisions and districts* The number of villages 
comprised in a varied from 1,000 (as in the case of Pumka, 

modern Poona) to 4,000 (as in the case of Karh^taka^ modem Kacad). 
The vijA 4 ^jJs were subdivided into consisting of 50 to 70 villages, and 

named after the headquarters towns/ l^c subdivided into 

smaller groups of 10 to zo villages each.^ The village itself was the smallest 
administrative nnic^ 

The Rashtrapati at the head of the adminisiration of the rdsAtra^ which 
was usually equal to four or five modern districts* He was in charge of both 
the nailjtar)' and the civil administration. He had to maintain peace and otder 
and keep a watchful eye on lesserfeudatories and officers. If the former became 
refractory, they were to be immediately dslt with by a punitive expedi¬ 
tion/ Naturally the Rashtrapati had a suf&ient military force under his com¬ 
mand and was usually himself a military officer. Vciy often he used to enjoy 
the status and titles of a vassal. 

Like the modem commissioners of divisionSp the R^hb^patis were in 
charge of the fiscal administration and were responsible for the prompt coliec- 
tion of the land revenue* They had to keep carefol records of local rights and 
privileges and to note the villages whose revenue had been granted to temples 
and Br^mans, They couJd not themselves alienate any revenues without 
royal permission* Nor had they the powder of appointing district and sub- 
divisional officers.* 

Vishayapatis or district officers and Bhogapatis or Tahsil officers exercised 
the same functions as Rashtrapads within thdr smaller jurisdictions* Some 
of them also held titles as less important feudatoiy^ rulers. 

Appointments to the above posts were usually made cither in recognition 
of administrative ability or as a reward for mJIifary services. The posts became 
bereditary in those cases where the original nfficets had had sons who had 
proved their worth on the battlefield or in the scactamt. 

Vishayapatis and Bhogapatis carried on the revenue admirustiation in co¬ 
operation with hereditary revenue officers called Nalgavun^s or De^grima- 
kutas, who seem to have discharged functions similar to those of the 
Deshmukhs and Deshpandes under the Muslim and Maratha administrations. 
These officers were remunerated by the girant of rent-free bnds.^ 

^ A. S. Ahfkfif^ p, ijS, 
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The village administradofl was caeded on by die village hcradman and the 
village accountant, whose posts were usually hereditary. The headrtian was 
responsible for preserving law and order in the village and used to have a 
1 m 1 militia at his disposal to assist him in caaying out hb duties. The peace 
of the ^dlUgcs was disturbed not so much by thieves and dacoi^ as by the 
rebellions of feudatories and the rivalries of adjacent villages. Headmen had 
m discharge the duties of military captains on such occasions and had often 
to lay down their lives while defending the hearths and homes of fellow 
villagers. They were also responsible for the coUecrion of the village revenues 
and their payment into the royal treasury and granaries. They were remu¬ 
nerated by rent-free lands and the assignment of some petty tajtcs paid in 
kind. The village accountants worked as thdr assistants.^ 

How far the populaT voice influenced the administrarion is a question 
naturally uppermost in the mind of the modem reader. As far as the adminis¬ 
tration of the village and towns was concerned^ the popular element was 
fairly effective. Each viUage in Karnataka and Maharashp^ had a popular 
council on vrhich every adult householder was represented. There were no 
formal clccrions held as in the Tamil countrjr^ but the ddct$ of the villages 
(Griuia-imhaianas or Grama-rnahattaras) used Informaliy to appoint sub¬ 
committees to manage local schools, tanks, temples, and roads^ They w'ould 
also receive trust properties and administer them according tp the conditions 
laid down by the donor« These suh-committees worked in dose ccHOperatinn 
with the village headman and received a fair percentage of the viltage revenue 
for financing the various public welfare schemes* Qvil suits were also decided 
by the Village coundl and it$ dedsipns were enforced by the government 
Towns had similar popukr councils discharging same functions.* 

RashpeakQ^ records refer on rare occasions to VLshaya-mahartaras (elders of 
the distria) and R^htra-mahattaras (eldets of the pmvince)^ suggesting the 
existence of popular bodies at the district and provincial headquarter?, dis¬ 
charging functions probably similar to chose of the councils of viflage elders 
(Gcima-mjihattarpis} in Indian villages today. We have, however, no direct 
evidence to show that the elders of the district or the province had actually 
a council of their own, regularly meeting at intervals and discharging impor¬ 
tant administrative functipus* A popukr assembly or parliament at the 
K^htrakuta capital is nowhere referred to, and probably no such body 
existed In former days, when communications were difficult, the regular 
meeting of a popular assembly at a distant capital was not easy to arrange. 
In the Rashtiakuta administration, the popukr voice could not make itself 
eficctivdy felt in the central but only in the village administrarion. We must, 
however, remember in this connexion that the village councils of this period 
discharged many of the functions of the provincial and central governments 

* A. S. pp. 
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of modem times; the popular ekment could eSectivdy control the adminis- 
tradoci by having a decisive vaitx in these local bodies. 

A few words are necessary about the military forces of the Rashbrakutas. 
The emperors cherished constant ambitions to extend their territories and 
were always trying to translate these into action; thus the Rishtrakiifa 
military machine was both powerful and efficient. The administration always 
maintained a large army^ a considerable portion of which was concentrated 
at the capitaL But there used to be also an army of the south, usuaDy under 
the Banavasi viceroy* and an army of the north, pmbahly commanded by a 
prince of the blood royal* These standing armies were kept up for the pro¬ 
tection of the empire from external enemies; they used also to cany out 
aggressive expeditions when these had been decided upon by the central 
government* 'line army was famous for its infantry diyisiDns, though cavalry 
played an important part* Some battalions consisted of men from military 
castes, the soldiers of which followed their profession as a matter of heredity; 
these usually enjoyed the reputation of crack divisions. Some battalions w^ere 
supplied by feudatories and provincial governors. These used to be sum^ 
moned when any important military venture had to be undertaken^ Troops 
of the rmlitacy castes received pcoFc$4ional training in thek villages before 
they joined the colours; others were trained and led by adventurous mercen¬ 
aries or who were |:^d directly by the government for their work 

in this connexion. The comuibsaiiat was organized with the help and co^ 
opcmtion of wealthy merchants* The army consisted of persons froin all 
castes; even Brthmacias and Jains were represented in it. It is rather surprising 
to find that many of the famous Blshfcaku^ generals like Bankeya, Srivijaya, 
Narasimha. &c.* were Jains by religioiis persuasion. They probably fdt that 
the doctrine of JiAl/sStsd in its extreme form was intended in practice for 
recluses and not for ordinary laymen. 

l*ct us now inquire what were the main sources of revenue in the Rash- 
tralrij^ empire* The finandal resources were made up of tributes from 
feudatories, income from government properties, and the prooeeids of taxa¬ 
tion. Of these the hist has already been referred to. Under the second category 
came the income from mines, forests, and waste lands, the ownership of 
which was claimed hy the state- The ownership of arable lands, however, was 
vested in private individuals and families. The state could confis£a.tc them 
only Lf the revenue demand had not been complied with. 

Taxadou was of course the main source of revenue. Land tax, called 
hhdga-Aara or lidnmga, was the most important impost. It was usually paid in 
kind and in two or three instalments. Its incidence was fairly high, for the 
state claimed about 15 per cent, of the yield. In the case of lands given to 
temples and Brahmans, the incidence of taxation was usually half of this; in 
some cases, however, complete freedom from all taxes was santrionedH, 
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RELIGION 


H induism, Jaitusm, wd BuddJbism tbc thfrc mAin rdigtous sys* 

terns followed is the KaslitrakDta empire. Of these Buddhism was die 
tf:ast popular. It hadsdresidybegunto decline even atEUorajmd Ajanta^ 
which had once been its most f^pos ccntics. In the seventh century there 
were about stop monasteries in the Deccan, but their numbers dedined 
considerably during the rule of the RashtrakOtas. In £act we come across only 
three monasteries in the inscriptions of the period: one at Kanhed near 
Borubay, the second at Kampil in the Sholapur District^ and the third at 
Dambal in the Dharwar District. Of these, the establishment at Kanhcri was 
the best known ■ it couldsdll aittact benefectors even from distant Bengal and 
had a library of its own^ probably to meet the needs of a local college. The 
Buddhists in the Deccan seem to have l>eIonged mostly to the !Mahayana faith. 

Owing to the patronage of the mling classes and the literary and religious 
acUvitics of a nmnher of famous monasde scholars^ Jainism continued to be 
a strong rival of Hinduism during our period. Among the Rashtratum 
emperors Amoghavarsha I was a great patron of Jainism. He appointed 
Gucabhadra^ a famous Jaio monk and scholar, as tutor to his heir-apparent 
Krishna, e^nded patronage to a number of other Jain scholarst and gave 
grants to several Jain monasteries- Hb son K|ishpa II and the latter^s suc¬ 
cessor Indra TO also continued to make liberal grants to the various Jain 
establishments. Bahkeya and his son Lokaditya, who were the viceroys of 
Banavasi, were staunch followers of Jainism. Many of the contemporary 
Gahga rulcra wore also Jains, as were a number of RishtrakQ^ gencr^. To 
judge &om the extent of the royal patronage and the output of Jain Uicrature 
at this time, we may not be fax wrong in assuming that about one-third of 
the population of the Kamatak professed Jainbm during our periocL There 
were a numbier of Jain monastmes, which played an important part in 
popukri^ing the gospel of the Jina. 

It is pleasing to note that there was not much jealousy among the followers 
of the rival religions. We occasionally hear of debates held between rival 
enthusiasts in their efforts to prove the superiority of their respective faiths, 
but they relied only on argument and never appealed to the This was but 
natural for the nilcis and officers of the period generally showed impartial 
favour to all beliefs alike. Thus Amoghavaisha I, who was a stattndi follower 
of Jainism, also worshipped the Hindu goddess Lakshmi with equally 
genuine devorioa.^ Danbvarman of the Gujarat Rlshtiakuta branch 
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was himself a Hindu and yet gave a field to a Buddhist establishrafnL^ Even 
Brahirm^as, who might be expected to he keen in furthering the cause of 
Hinduism, are sometimes seen making giants to Jain foundations*^ We often 
romc acfoiis records describing certain pious individuals as the followers of 
the precepts laid down in all the.three regions faiths. Sometimes composite 
temples were built as shrines for both Hindu and Jain deities.^ 

Toleration was shown not only to the members of the different sects of 
Hinduism^ to Buddhists, and to Jains, but also to the followers of IsJarn^ 
some of whom had settled a$ mders in a few ports of Western India. Muslim 
historians have themselves admitted that Arab immigrants were allowed to 
build mosques and to practise their religion openly without let or hindranoe* 
Not only this* but Muslim magistrates were appointed to administer the civil 
code of Islam to their co-rdLigionists.'* 

Let us now turn our attendon to the condition of Hinduism during our 
period. In the eighth century, Kummla made a determined effort to forward 
the cause of Vcdic sacrifice, but it appears that his advocacy proved of no 
avail. No kings of our period cared to peribrai any Vedic sacrifices; among 
the numerous Brahman grantees, only two are described as having per¬ 
formed some of the Vedic rites.* In spite of Kumlrila^g championing, 
religion continued to gain greater and greater popularity during our period. 
The average religious Hindu was rarely attracted by Ve^c sacrifices, though 
he Tvas accustomed to perform with devout $inc3crity the rituals prescribed in 
the Snmtis and Puritias. Compared to the Vedic sacrifices these rituals 
were simpler, they also did not involve any sbughter of animals, which had 
become extremely unpopular owing to the propaganda set on foot by 
Jainism and Buddhism. 

The principal deides worshipped by Hindus were Visbi^u, Siva, Lakshmi, 
and the Sun. Pandharpur had already become a centre of Pinduianga worship. 
In the lower strata of society ddties going back to anlmisdc rimes were 
worshipped, as also those w'ho were supposed to be responsible for 
diseases and epidemics. To appease these last, animal sacrifices were indeed 
feequendy performed. 

Hindu temples of this period bad become centres of the diBiision of Hindu 
culture.* People Socked to them not only to worship, but also to listen to 
religious sermons, which instructed them regarding principles of Hindu 
religion, ethita, and philosophy. During our period Hindu temples had also 
begun to m a i nta i n schools for higher education and many of them were 
provided with free feeding houses where poor students, destitute persons* 
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and somyasins could obtain food without payment. The temple cult also 
helped ait and aichittctuie by employing a large number of artists and aiti- 
sam to build their noble fanes and to carve their beautiful sculpture. 
Dancing and music ako received their sham of temple patronage, for dyeing- 
girls were often employed to give musical perfotinanccs at the dmes of wor¬ 
ship. Temples wem able to undertake these various aettvides because they 
were richly endowed tioth by the state and by private persons^ Govinda P/ 
is known to have given altogether 40Q villages and 51 lakhs of coins to a 
number of temples on the occasion of his coronadom 
The theory that religious chanty is the best way to earn divine 

&vour was at this time in the ascendancj'i this belief was of gmat assistance 
to a number of religious and sodo-rcligious causes^ for under its influence 
many rich persons used to come forward to build temples, finanjce schools, 
excavate wcUs and tanks, and endow free feeding-houses. It is interesting to 
note that a great number of the donations specially intended for the above 
purposes were given on occasions recommended as auspicious by the 
The cult of pilgrimage was also becoming popular and the cow 
WB5 universally revered as a sacred animaL* 

Sahkarachlrya flourished in our period imd advocated the gospd of 
Sanyasa- It is, however, doubtful whether his championship had any tangible 
results. He also founded his mafhas in various parts of the country, but it does 
not appear that their preceptors had yet begun to guide or contfol society in 
religious or social a&irs. The State did what was necessary in such matters 
through one of its ministers. 

■ A. S. AltckME^ p|^, 30X-X, 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITION 

C ONTEMPORARlf Snuitis a 4 d Arab ttriiters give us 2 glimpse intolht 
csste system of the pecioci Besides the usual four castes, them existed 
a uumber of other social groups, Royaltj- formed a subcaste among the 
Kshatriyas called the Satkskair '^as (the Sabhujrias of the Arab writers),' who 
were held in even higher regard than the Brahmanas. Ordinary Kshatdyas 
were on a slightly lower level; they still used to petfonn many of the rituals 
laid down for the twice-borns, but Vedic studies were less and less practised 
among them. The Vaishyas had degenerated to the status of Madras and such 
stupes were no longer undertaten by any of ibeui. fn the Vakaaka-Gupta 
period intcricastc rntdoma marriages occasionally took place; thev, however 
almost disappeared duMg this period. Intercaste dinners were disapproved by 
the contemporary Smyitis and were giveii upby theldindu society of this time. 
A section of the Brahman community foUowed its tradirional duties and devoted 
itself to the perfomiancc of religious rituals, the exposition of philosophic 
doctrines, and the teaching of the sacred texts. The recipients of many of the 
grants recorded on the copper-plates used to petfonn these dudes and were 
rewarded by the state for doing so. Other Brahmans used to devote them- 
sdves to the study of kw, poetry, astronomy. &c., and were employed in state 
services on the dvi] side. Some of them conducted schools and colleges and 
received liberal help from the govemmtair and private benevolence. Con¬ 
temporary Smyiris permit Brahmanas to follow trade and agriculture, and we 
may assume that some of them at least availed themselves of this concession. 
Ptop and learned Brahmans were exempted from taxation, but those who 
enjoyed grants of land had to pay state dues, chough usually at a lower me 
th a n the ordinary cultivators. 

The position of the Sudias improved considerably. They were doubtless 
debarred from studying the Vedas, but they became eligible for the Smaria 
ntuats. They were frequently enlisted in the army and many of them rose to 
be m ili tar y leaders and petty rulers. 

Shoemakers, bamboo-workers, fishermen, and washermen were held in 

low and regarded as setni-untouchablcs. Sweepets and Chandlla^^ were 

also considered as rnitouchablea and had to live outside the cities and villages* 
The sMftff custom not popular in the Dco^m and we hardly come 
across any instance of either a queen or a commoner immobting herself on 
the funeral pyre of her husband. Child immages had become fkiily common 

* Elliot mnd Dawson, Hisitrfj, i, 
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in sodcty; girls were usually married befotc twelve years of age aad mar¬ 
riages were arranged by the parents. Widow marriages had gone out of vogue 
in the higher levels of society, but the widow's right to inherit the property 
of her husband was being gradually recognized. The purdah system had not 
yet cornc into existence. 

The wealth of the Deccan in our perinsd was derived from its agriexiltural 
and mineral products and its conuncrce. Among the agricultural products, 
cotton was grown in Gujarat and Bcrar, /flS'tfr and ba'nt in Nfahaimshma and 
Kamarak, and rice, coconuts, and betelnuts in Kohkan. Mysore, poctions 
of which were at various rimes included in the Rishfrakuta empire^ yielded 
large quantities of sandal, teak, and ebony woods, wbdeh had been eatported 
to westcui Asia from very early times. 

There is some evidence to show that copper mines were worked in the 
districts of Cudappah, Bclkry, Bijapur, Dharwar, Chanda, and Buldana, 
but their yield was probably very poor. Far more valuable was the yield of 
the mines of precious stones in the Golkonda and Ceded Districts, Malkh ed, 
which was so near these mines, must have been a edehtated mart for 
jewellery. 

The manufacture of doth was the principal industry of the RashfrakQta 
empire. Gujarat, Berar, and Telapgana were its principal centres. Large 
quantities were exported to foreign countries. 

The roads in the Deccan were hilly and therefore pack-bullocks and pack- 
ponies were the prmdpal means of transport used Pot artides of commerce. 
It is rather strange that the Rash^Fakutas should have issued no state currency 
of their own. Commercial transactions were carried on either by barter or by 
the exchange of gold and silver bullion. Some of our records refer to gold 
coins or drammas, given in charity by the reigning emperors. But no 
RashtrakiJta coins in this metal have so far been found. 

The different trades and industries were organized into their respective 
guilds; wc, however, get no detailed informarion about the constitution or 
functions of these from any records of our period. But as the records of both 
the earlier and later periods specifically refer to them, we may well presume 
that they continued to flourish in the rimes of which we are speaking. These 
guilds used to receive permanent deposits and allow interest on them at about 
12 per cent, to be spent for such purposes as may have been specified by the 
original donors. 

The records of the contemporary Chola rulers show that i rupee would 
then buy about 31 seers of ri ce, seers of pulse, 44 seers of curds, j seers of 
ghec, or 7J sects of salt. A Cow could be purchased for about a rupee and a 
buffelo for about twice that amount. 

Most of the transactions in our period were carried on by barter. Govern¬ 
ment revenue was usually received in kind and the village ofticerE were paid 
in grain. A village accountant used to teedve about 8a maunds of rice as his 
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annual salary. Tttf; carpcuttr got only about 6o maunds, and the inanual 
labourer about 24 maunds. The latter wage works out at about } seers of 
lice per day. It is therefore dear that the poorer dasss could live much more 
comfortably in the R5&htrakuta period than they csd do now.* 

■ A, S* AifduiJ; ebs^r 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 


T m f* Wgher Sanskrit education was usually imparted diiring our period 
in the colonics of learned Brahmans which were settled in what were 
known as Tillages. One of our records describes how the 

Btahmans of Kalas ^ Karm^k)^ which was an village, were giv¬ 

ing instruction in the different branches of higher Sanskdtic studies^ Govinda 
IV done is known to have created (or conrinoed) 400 ^roAdra vilkgcs at the 
time of his accession; we may then fairly presume that considerable facilities 
for higher education esristed in society. No fees were charged^ and in many 
places students were abo offered free boarding and lodging. 

Temples also developed into centres of higher educarion d urin g out 
pericxli the Trayipurusha temple at Salotgi in K^natak conduaed a college, 
where students used to flock from distant places for higher education. 
Twenty-seven boarding-houses were necessaiy' for their accommoda-- 
rion.^ It is probable that many other temples bid devdoped into similar 
centres of higher education, though we have no definite evidence on this 
point. Jain and Buddhist monasteries also used to impart religious and 
literary education to the followers of their own faiths. Capital dries and 
ffrtias (holy places) were usually centres of higher learning in andent 
India and w-e may justifiably suppose that Malkhcd, which was the imperial 
capital, and Paithan, N^ik, and Karhad, which were celebrated places of 
pilgrimage, were also centres of higher education. VTe have, however, no 
definite cvridence about this. 

The numerous centres of higher studies that existed in the empire naturally 
led to the spread of Sanskrit learning. The plates issued by the Kashttakutas 
show that they had many scholars in their court who could sucoessfuily 
imitate the style of such authors a$ Snbandhu and Bana.^ As the precise home 
of many contemporary men of letters is nor known, k is difTicult to say which 
of them belonged to the Kashprakuta empire. This is the case not only with 
literary men like Kumarila, Vachaspati and TjtPa. but also with the later 
Snipiti writers Ike Katylyana, Angiias, and Yama, who flourished in our 
period. Rajftsekharti (c. a.d. 500) originally belonged to Maharashtnt, but 
most of his life was spent in Northern India, Trivikrama, the author of the 
flourished early in the tenth century and has been idenrified as 
the composer of the Begumra plates.^ Halayudha wrote his Ksi^ir^ik^ja in the 
court of Krishna III; this poem is realy a ilidtMpdfAa explaining the conjuga- 

* EI^ St, 6a. * IbicLp ti, ia^. 
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tional peculiariDes of roots haiving the same foirOj but its verses jdso coct3ii£i 
a eulogy of the poet's pacroa. 

We have already seen that jaimsni had notable patrons b the Rash^raicuta 
Murt, It us th^eforc but natural that Jain literature should liave made 
Bignifiraut progress in our period. and AshfasdAosrij two com¬ 
mentaries on the were written at the time by Akalanka and 

Vidyananda. In the realm of logic Manikyanaadin wrote the PariAsM- 
muAha/dj/ra in the latter half of the eighth century, a treatise which was com¬ 
mented on by Pfabhachandra fifty years later. The Latter scholar also wrote an 
independent work called Mallavldin was another 

contemporary Jain author^ it is interesting that he should have written a com¬ 
mentary called Nydjijhiiiitu/iAd upon a work on logic written by a Buddhist. 

A galaxy of Jain authors adorned the court of Amoghavarsha 1 * HanshcM, 
his spiritual preceptor, had composed the io A,t>, 7 ^ 3 j tiut his 

w-Hchhe was begun in the ninth century; it was com¬ 

pleted by his disciple Gunachandra in A.o. 837- This work relates the life stories 
of various J^n saints. Jinasena^s i$ sn interesting workj it is 

a biography of Parshva told in verses, the concluding lines of which are all 
taken from consccudvc verses of the The poet shows great in¬ 

genuity in accomplishing this difficult task. The Atnroghai^p/ti of Sakarayana, 
a work on gmmiTiar^ and the of Viracharya,. a treatise on 

mathematics, were also composed in the rmgn of Amoghavarsha 1 . This 
emperor is himself the reputed author of the the first work in 

Canarese on poedcs. 

During the next century Somade^Fa composed the YaJaifthA^f which is a 
ckojjfpv of considerable merit. His other b^h is a work on 

politics j mostly foliowmg the viewB of Kaudlya. 

The beginning of extant Canarese literature goes back to the Rlsh- 
tiaku^ perioci We have already mentioned that Amoghavarsha I was the 
reputed author of the Km^r^'amdr^j the earliest work on poerics in Canarese, 
The poet Siivijaya, referred to by Amoghavarsha, probably flourished in the 
first half of the ninth century. Ws work now exists only in scattered quota- 
dons, as is also the case with that of the peart Gunavatman 1 ^ ivho was a 
younger contemporary of Amoghavarsha 1 . A number of Caiaarese works 
were written at the court of the CMjukyas of Vemulwad, who were feuda¬ 
tories of the iLashtrakutas. Pampa h the earliest and greatest of the Canaxese 
poets, flourished here during the first half of the tenth centuryv The AJipSirdm 
and the ViAramdfyimaif^'ajfa are well-known works of his. In the latter he 
glorifies his patron Arikesarin 11 as Aquna and supplies some very valuable 
[nfocmadon about the northern campaign of Indra 111, in which this prince 
had taken part. Ponna is another famous poet of this period who flourished in 
the third quarter of the tenth century: Krishna III gave him the ritlc of 
UbkqyaAatfichaArarartjn on account of his profidency as a poet both in Sanskrit 
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and Guwfcsc. The Smtipurd^ is his pnndpal worL Ponna refers to two 
other CaimesepoetSyAsanga and Jinachandra, but their works have not been 
prraerved- ChamuQ(bta)a^ the Jain generaJ and minister of Marasimha IT of 
Gangav^i, composed the Ck^u^r^pitra^ in the third quarter of the 
tenth ocnturyi it is a good spedmen of prose composition. Ran^ the author 
of the j^iiapard^ and the Gad^uddha, was his younger coatenaporary* Most 
of the above Canarese writers were Jains; they were loyal to the precept of 
the founder of their faith that the vernacular should be used for preaching to 
the masses. 

The Marathi language was just coming into existence towards the end of 
our period,^ but it seems that nn works were yet bdng written in in Marathi 
was not the mother tongue of the Rashtraknias, and Jainism, which had 
given an Impetus to vernacular literature in Kamafak, was not strong in 
Maharashfcau It is therefore not strange that Matathi should have produced 
OP literature in our period. 

^ Him m i iitmII wmtmGc lii one of tfac ^ca'iHEu Dcigda losctipQona^ dAtod aju. gli. 
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iy PROFESSOR K- A. P^ILAKANtA SASTHI 

L lsit£iyius:tnrj'~-VXm3Su iflSCtipdoral aittJ Uicary, dscaitit 

IL Ithc mkifr—TsdU I, Ttlk H. SatyiAn^-w, %"ikrimSiiiEiftt 
Ayyfia^ II, Somcivnx* I, Somaviini H, Vikrt- 

mflaitya \1> Soro^Arata HI, JafisdcfcarraOU H, Tjtib ID, 
Somciyaa IV, 

JIL Aditiid^tmtiDO—lOjiJ tradiliofis Hid anbkmi, manapctsy, 

cofOiHiiicsn, YuTra^a* bnpCfW rillfa, 

tiBiDii^ of prinoa, the cmpcior^ locfl^ and Mid mtimnrnyp 
Uw itnd jiadce, pwb af the king, pdjice offidal*, revenue 
tcenns, miltqiiy offiaa, pltuallty nf erffca heldp court? pti- 
tedutc, Honnurs, niinire of the Static rde of high n^cull, 
■dmiclilxAUvc diTldciCK village hcvimm and eldra, 
towns and viUagi*, vUbgc cco^my, 
reUgioEu ccirporatiDOfl, growth of lowna, ciMSt'eradoo in 
local aHatf?. volunwicy Icrlea, ebangea In tenure, tajadoo, 
uucnpdona, land lemire, fs£a-§fnlii (free Iflnd)p tax raii=v 
fiatiiie of Chfllnkya rule, amiy. iporL 

IV* SodaJ and ecoiKUuk candidons—aoetd idols, memoria] 
mountoEntfli 5 elf-in:fflwlwu?ni smIc of wocdeo, fine aits^ 
the ternple, aicbitcctnrc and aenlptiirev jcwellu'a craft, 
edueadoip agltcultrire, continciad Ctopa, fnduatries, tradci 
guilds, urban li£e, tnieicat racea and nurency, measorea: 
leligtcm, Saiviiiu, VaiabnaTOm, Jakiump and Buddham; 
Utentuie—Kannada^ Sanskilt. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

T he riatufc of the sources for the history of the Chliuky^ of Kalya^ 
is generally die same as that of those for the earlier Bldami period; 
only the inscripttons^ both of the Chajukyas themselves and of the 
contemporary dynasties with whom they came into fiieniily or hostile coa- 
tact, are more namerous and better preserved; stone inscopdoos, and with 
them the Kannada language, gain greater importance in the records of the 
pedod, copper-plates becoming rarer* Among literary works Bilhana*s 
Sanskrit Kavya, deserves special attention as a quasi- 

historical treatment of the life of the most celebrated Chllukya emperor, 
which, in the midst of much eaaggeiatioD and poetic embellishment, some¬ 
times gives valuable duca to the history of the long reign of Vi kra ma dity a VT- 
Raniia*s Cad^fiddHa^ a Kannada poem of shorter compass, written in the 
reign of Ifivabcdanga SatyaStaya, is not so valuable for history, though its 
importance for any reconstruction of the social life of the time is necessarily 
much higher than that of Bilha^ia's Other authorides will be 

mendon^ as occasion arises in the course of the narrative- 

Dfjccn/ 

The later Chalukyas who ruled from KalyanI claim dcsSCcnt^ from the main 
line of Chalufcya$ of Bid^ by a brother of Vikramaditya il about whom, 
however, we have no information &oni the inscripdonB of the earlier period. 
The table overleaf shows the line of descent. 

The famil y legends regarding the of the line, their devodofi to 
Karctikeya and other deides, and the manner of their obtaining thdr crest 
and other royal insignJa, contiaue to be the same as those of the Chlliikyas 
of Badami, allowing for minor variations [: and though the average duradon 
of a gcneradofi appears to be rather long, it is not such as, by itself, could 
lead one to reject the authenticity of this genealogical accounts Yet there arc 
gmunds for supposing that the connexion with the Badimi hne was invented 
after the fartuncfi of the family had been re-established by Taila H. The poet 
Ranna knows of this connexion, but his genealogy differs materially from 
that of the inscriptions which come a little later. On the other hand Tails II, 
and perhaps also some of his ancestors, arc seen ruling in the Bijapur District 
and the neighbourhood in the proximity of the original capital of the dynasty, 

i Kjiuihccn (L^ ivi* 1J-J4K YcClr (L4, TiH, u tfj. and MAefipiwni (EC, 

n, j). 
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and pnnccs from this line aje chosen as hnshands for princesses of important 
tilling dynasties like the Rash^kQ^ themselves and Haihayas of Chedi— 
indications that after all the genealogy may not be altogether \idthout founda¬ 
tion, though it is of course possible that some Unks in it may have been lo$t^ 

Vijayaditya (a-p. 696-753/4^ 


VikramaHilya U 
(A.D. 7J5,/4-746/7) 

Klrtdvannan 11 
74 ^/ 7 - 7 ? 7 ?) 


Qi£di Lakshmanaraia 
BootMdevi 


m 

I 


Bfothcr, strong as Bhima, 
not nanied 

Kirttrvannan HI 

Taila 1 

. * I 

Vikramadityft 111 
B hYma ra ja 

Ayyaoa m daughter of Ktishiiia 
Vikramlditya IV 


Taila TI (a.d. 957, earliest date) 
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RULERS OF THE DYNASTY 

Ttxi/a I — reciJ^fy 

A FRAGMENTARY instripttoa &om Patmdakal states that Sii Peigg^de 
Alsthuajan was axipthtr name of Taila-MahadhitSjadevaj and thi^ may 
well be fl rcfereckoe to TaiJa.* Ayyana's marriage with the daughter of 
Krish^ia is said to have transfctrcd a great deal of the in (prosperity) of her 
father's line to that of her husband, which leaves no room for any doubt that 
Kiishm was the Rishttakuta ruler Kpshi^ II whOj in retrospect, appeared 
by dmt marriage to have raised the feudatory line of the Ch^ukyas into pro¬ 
minence, and thus to have paved the way for their further advancement- 
The issue of this marriage was Vikramafiitya IV, whom we may identify 
with the ruler of that name mentioned with imperial Chalukya tidc$ in an 
inscription of Akalavarsha, doubdess ICpshtia ITT, from Devihosur in the 
Dhaiwir District.^ He married BondiadevI, daughter of the Chedi ruler 
Lakstumna of Tripuri. Kp&hM III and lakshmana were indeed friends, but 
thig alliance of Lakshmana's daughter with Vikramaditya must be held to 
mark a further step in the recovery of the Qi§]ukyas and the decline of the 
Rashmldj^. This marriage must have taken place when Kfishm was absent 
on his long-drawn-out southern expedition into the Chola country; the 
aggressive wars of Krishna HI had uo mean part in weakening his kingdom, 
multiplying its enctnies, and giving the Cha[ukyas their long-wished-for 
opportunity. 


Taila U 

Taila 11 , the son of Vikramaditya TV and Bonthadevf, we find ruling in the 
Bijapuj District as a feudatory of Krishna HI iu a.o. 93:7 and again in a.i>- 
965- While the earlier inscription mentions Tailapayya simply as a sub¬ 
ordinate of Kannaradeva in charge of a the later record calls him 

Ahavamalla Tailaparasa, describes him as Chalukya- 
Kama, and mendans a subordinate chief of the Khacbara-kula ruhng under 
him; Taila had obtained £rom Krishna HT the district of Tardavaih 1000 as 
an/i^jwrfa (fief of an guard)* In the seven or eight years intervening 

1 BK* 176 of 1938”^. 

* BK* )8 €i 1951-3^ I wqnM oat ux:cpt thfi identic of V JkraniftH i t ya IV with ilic Oujukyi 
chief in BC, XlCd, ij. Con. IHQ, xJil, iji i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

03 _ lEwuipdoa. The diic seem* tog iatc ilsa. Ct T9T8, p, Q- 5. 
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between the twa inEcciptiojiSj^ Taik seems to have gained considcrablj^ in 
status and power, priniarily no doubt as a result of the weakness of the sac- 
cessocs of Kdshm HL An insedpdon from Gadag, of the reign of Vikrama- 
ditya VI» declares that after restoring the regal dignity of the Chajufcyas, Taila 

f avc peace to the earth for twenty-four years from the year Srfmnkha, 
.S9S (a.d, 975-4)= and this sutement is borne out by all our other sources. 
This date marks the definite overthrow of Rl^hpaku^ sovereignty by Talla 
and the final carrying out of the plan that he had been preparing for servcial 
ycar$ during which the course of events had favoured the success of his 
enterprise. The growing weakness of the Rlshtrakuta power which roused 
Talk's ambitions also attracted the cupidity of foreign pow^ers^ and the 
kingdom was invaded and even its capita^ Mlnyakheta fifglkhcd), plundered 
by the Paramaras of !M!aIwa under the leadership of Slyaka hiarsha and pos¬ 
sibly also his successor Mufij% in the reign of Kho^tiga, the younger brother 
and successor of Kpsh^ia III. Khotpga^s weak and ill-starred nephew 
Kakka D* who succeeded him about A.D* 972, fell in a fight with Talla about 
a year after his accession; he was assisted by an alUed ruler, also a Rlshtca- 
kuta, Rarjakambha, but both the king and his ally were killed in the batde,^ 
and Qiajukya sovereignty ’was re-established. Either the Rashpakutas were 
a divided house at the time, and there were princes of that dynasty ready to 
take sides with Talk, or else the victodoua Chliukya strengthened his posi- 
rion by a dynastic aiUant^ with the family which had then held sway in 
Kartu^ka for two centuries; Taiia*$ cjueen was a EJshtrakupi princess, 
Jakawc by name,^ the daughter of a certain Bhammaha Ram, 

The collapse of the Rlshfraku|a power was complete; the feeble attempt 
of the Gahga chief Marasirtiha to bolster up a nephew of Kakka II who 
called himself Indra IV came to naught with the death of Marasiitiha before 
A.o. 974, after hk futile war with ttie Qil|ukya Rijaditya which centred 
round the fortress of Uchchangi.® The feudatories of the Rashtrakiitfls now 
began to transfer tlieir allegiance to the newly risen power of the Chajukyas, 
Thus wc find Sandvamia of the Brahma-Kshatriya Matur-vamia ruling first 
in the Sotab of the Shimoga District as a vassal of Kakkala-dcva^ and 
some years later as a subordinate of Ahavamalla.* Another chieftain of Gafiga 
origin, Panchaladeva, offered resistance to Taila, calling himself "Lion of 
the ChaJukj^' in one of his inscriptions dated in a,i>. 975, and daimed to be 
then reigning over the entifc triangular territory bctind by the river Kn^hiii 
on the north and the ocean on the other two rides—a transparent esaggera- 
riort but we find Taila in camp about the same time in Sirivur in the Shimoga 

^ JX; 17a of 195J-4 Biid 11 j of 1939-jQ {Sih M 4'>>- 
» lA, JOB, 1^7-^; sv, 330. 

* Sogal laser. E/+ ivi, tal mho Ibid, ri add. emd COtf. to 

• s^wdl dc»criba her m ih* diiifrhtEr of Kmkks. IT batdtttoD audHirity. HlSf pp. 13 and 3*4, 

■ EiC, R 35 CjSJ lyi I, pa«u 77, 

* vjll, Sh 479 and 477. The famiCE k not daEedr t y|^ 237. 
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Distdct,^ and the cutting off of the head of Plhchaladeva. on the battlefield 
is mentioned in several inscriptions as an important step in the estabJisHmeot 
of TaUa’s power; thus thece is litdc doubt that Panchilade^'a met hb fiite very 
soon after the date of his boastful inscription from Mulgnnd cited above* 
From the Bellaiy District we have mscripdons giving Taila full regal titles 
about 976, and kidicating the complete subordination of the Nolainba^ 
Pallavas to the emperor, who is seen confirming some gifts of the Nojamba 
queen Revaladevi in a.q. 981,^ In the region of Banavasi, Kannapa wtss 
among the earliest to recognise Taila's suzerainty, and his policy was followed 
by his younger brother and successor Sobhanaiasaj who one of the most 
loyal Heutenants of Taila^ who, pleased wdth his courage in batde, conferred 
an him man y dtJefi like gtriihfr^^^h (wresder with hill forts), and sdmartfa- 
i:kudd!3iiani (the crest-jewel of feudatories)*^ The Rattas of Saundatti in the 
Belgaum District, who owed tbeir rise to the fiivour of the Rashoakubi 
Krishna m, hastened to acknowledge the power of Taila, and there are two 
Kannat^ inscriptions, both dated about a.d. 980, the Sogal mscription of 
Klrttavirya 1 and the Saundatti record of the less-known makdsam&Jita 
Sinrivarma^ in which they are seen to acknowledge their suherdinate posi¬ 
tion La the newly born empire of the Cha}ukya Taila UJ Nearer home in the 
Bijapur District itself, the Sindas under PuUkak and his suciDCssors of the 
Bagadage branch of that dynasty also saluted the new power.^ In the norths 
the Silihiias of the Northern Konkan and the Yidavas of Seu^adda seem 
to have willingly acknowledged Taila as their overlord. The Bhadana grant 
of Mahamandaldvara Aparajita of the SiLahara family, dated June a.d. 997, 
makes pointed though regretful reference to the overthrow of Kakka U 
and gives clear proof of the transfer of allegiance at dus time to die Chafukya 
conqueror.* Of the Yadava ruler of the time, Bhillama 11 , we shall presently 
have occasion to speak at some length. The territory of was conquered 
for Taila by his commander Barapa, also called a Cha|ukya; the somevrhat 
confused literary traditions of his confiict with MularSja of Anhilwada do not 
concern us and may be left on one side, Taila thus became master of the whole 
of what had been the Rashtrakuta kingdonv wkh the sole atccptioci of thdr 
Gujarat provinces, 

Ranna in his Gadqytidii&a mentions the wars against the Silaharas of 
Konkan and the Guriatas farther north, and the part played by the crown 
prince Satya^raya (Iri’^bcd^g^) hi these confhets. By order of Taila, the 
Yuvarija chased the Kankane^vara to the sea, conquered the Guriara, and 
made the earth happy.^ The war against Aparajitn Sllablra is described with 
more picturesque detail elsewhere.® Meanwhile this evidence cciniirms the 
indications of the Bhadana grant cited just above, 

» EC, viii, Sk 445 - * k fi), oot 75, 74. * in 

^ 3m, I 104^ ^ DKD, jrTfi-7 iiacr. El, ia* a 

* HT, m, 27tp 7* k 47 - % 
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Tiiik^s son and successor ftivibedanga Satj^a^mya is said to havie ruled over 
Ratopadij* and the CMlutya kbigdom is often descebed in contemporary 
QioU inscriptions as Rat^pish, the $cven-and-a-half-lakli (coimtty), Tiila*s 
capital was Atanj^hetaBilham seems to imply that Kalyam became the 
centre of the empire only under Some^ara I. 

Heir to the Eishtiakata kingdom, Taik II found himself to be the inheri¬ 
tor also of their hatreds and friendships in the sphere of foreign poheyn The 
Paramaras of MUwa and the Cho|as had been the chief foes of die Rashtra- 
kutas, and it is probable that Talk, while still a feudatory of the Eashu^kum, 
hud had occasion to come into conflict with these powers in the wars waged 
by his su^rains, for we find him described as early as A-d. 980, while still 
engaged in consolidating his position at home, as Indra's thunderbolt against 
the strong Choja mountain and as the lion opposed to the Lifa elephant, the 
ktter tide being possibly an aliusion to B^pa^s conquest of Lapi on his 
behalf. Of Taila’s wars against the Paramiras of Malwa ’we hear a great drail 
in the inscriptions as well as in the iiterature. The Kauthem plates (a.d. 1003) 
record that Taila imprisoned Utpak (another name of Muhja)^ who had 
shown his prowess m wars against the Hiu^, the Maravas (the people of 
hlirwaf), and the Chedis.^ A much bter record, the Gadag inscription of 
Vitramaditya, says that Talk slew the valiant Munja,* The Saiugamner grant 
of Yackva B hflkm a 11, dated 922 (a.o, tooo), shortly after the close of 
Taik^s reign, contains a whole verse stating that by giving T.fl1c*;timT a sound 
thrashing on the field of battle as a punishment for her association with the 
great king Muhja, Bhilkim forced her to take to the life of an obedient house¬ 
wife in the palace of king Eatiaraagabhima; as has been pointed out by 
Kielhom, is a synonym of Ahavamalk, and stands for 

Taila IL^ Thus the Yadavas, who were formerly the feudatories of the 
Eashtrakutas, not only transferred their allcgknce to Taila after his rise to 
power, but abo gave him acrive assistance in guarding the northern frontier 
against the aggressions of the Paiami^ras. Literary ttadirion on the subject 
is preserved in the pages of the of Merutuaga, a work 

dating from the fourteenth century a.o.^ According to this account, Tailapa 
harassed Muhjab country by constant raids; when Munja planned to re¬ 
taliate, his prime minister Rudraditj^a warned him not to advance beyond the 
river Godavari; Muhja dkiegarded the warning since he had been victorious 
against Taila on six occasions previoitsly (sixteen according to some manu¬ 
scripts)^ and when the minister learnt of this decision, he foresaw defeat and 
committed suiddt by throwing himself into a fire; then Tailapa by force and 
fraud cut ifunja^s army to pieces, took him prisoner, and bound him with a 
rope of grass (munja). Waited on in prison by Taik's sister Mm^vad, 

^ KhuiEpamn gmat. 

* lA, jrri, ij. 41-1. 

f El, ii, 


» BK^ 170 of (a,t 3 , 99i). 

^ llAdr^ m, T67ys =» El, j jo, U. 1-4. 
* Tr. hjr Tawnejr (1901). pp. 
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Munja hail a liaison with this middk-aged widow and was betrayal by her 
when he confided to her his pkn of escape by way of an underground tunnel. 
He was thereupon subjected to harsh and humiliating treamient, compelled 
to beg from bouse to house, and finally beheaded. 

Wc may be indined not to treat the romantic tale of Mcrutunga as history 
in all its details; hut the substance of it is true in the main^ and there is little 
reason to doubt that Munja lost his fife in his Deccan wars ; the date of bis 
death may be put somewhere about a.d. 99j, the mean date betwei!!! Amita- 
gati^s dedication of a w^ork to Munja (a,d- 993^4) and the death of Taila 11 
himself (a.d* 997“S)>^ 

The hostility between the Tamil Qic!>la kingdom of thre South and the 
rulers of Karm^ka had been accentuated by the aggressive wai:s of Kdshria 
in in the south in which many of his feudatories took part, ami as already 
noted, Tailapa may wdi have been amcmg these. The political revolutions 
of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom of Vchgi contrihuted their share further 
to complicate the tangled skein. The Chojas under Rijaraja the Great were 
rapidly recovering from the confusion caused by the invasion of Kiishm HI, 
and their renovated empire was e^tpandfiig everywhere with greit strides^ 
Rajaraja^s Inscriptions mention his conquest of Gangavadi and Nolamhava^ 
from A.D. 993 onwards, and there is an inscription of Rajailja dated a.i>. 991 
in Mysore, while a Ganga official from Kolar is found making an endow¬ 
ment in Sleuth Arcot about the s^^me time or a httle later. These campaigns 
of Rajara}a must have brought him into contact with Taila TI who naturally 
claimed this territory as falling within the sphere of his influence. There is 
an inscription of Ahavamalkdeva (Taila) dated towards the close of a,d. 99 a 
from Kogaji* in the Bellary District in which he is said to be ruling frcpm the 
comp at Kodda in the Anantapur District after defeating the Cb5}a king and 
seizing i jo war elephants firom him; naturally Uttk is heard of this from the 
side of the Cholas, 

TaUa had two sons by Jakawc; the elder was Satyasraya who succeeded 
him on the throne in AiD+ 997 or soon after. The younger is usually called 
Dasavarman, somedmes also Yasovarmati, and his wife was Bhagyavad, the 
mother of Vikramaditya V who succeeded Saty^raya. A daughter of a 
Chalukya Perunaa^iadideva, Pampidevi by name, is mentioned in a record 
bearing the date a.d* 997 as ruling in the Mysore District,^ and one wofiders 
whether she was in fret a daughter of Taila. 

SoJ^d/ri^a 

The reign of Satya^raya^ Ldvabedanga (a wouder among those who pierce 
in attack), was marked by a continuation of the policy of aggrandizement 
initiated by his father* The ChoUs were the chief enemy; under the illuiitrious 
Kajaraja 1 they were gradually bringing under their sway the whole of 
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Southctn India including Ceylon and the A^laldives, By the time of Satyi^ya"5 
accession they itad already penetrated far into Gangaya^ and Nolambavadif 
and they fought against Taib and lost ^ome elephants to him at Rodda duidng 
their first encounter with him. They were preparing to extend their power 
into the Andhra country by assisting the exiled sons of Danan^va to regain 
their ancestral throne of the Vehgi kingdom, a task which they completed hy 
about A.D. 999-1000, the date of the beginning of Saktivarman*s reign in 
Vehgi. This expansion of the Tamil power, which threatened to hem in 
the Karmptka kingdom on its southem and eastern fifotiriers, was by no 
means to the liking of Satyiiraya, since he now had to facs the prospect of a 
fight on two fronts in order to escape being overwhelmed by the enemy. 
Sat)'Israya appears to have adopted the plan of a ddvc towards the Vehgi 
kingdom^ where ^aktivarman had just been installed as king and had not 
yet had time to consohdate his position^ as the best form his oBensivc could 
take. Two inscriptions throw light on the probable course of events. One 
of thern^ dated in January a,U. rooj/ says that Satyaltaya was encamped at 
Sriparvata at the time—obviously stationing himself in a central positioji 
between the two war fronts. The second record, dated shortly after in 
{A.n. ioo^)t is a Tclugu inscription fcom Chebrolu^ in the GuntQr Districts 
it states that a prominent Brahmin general of Satyi^raya called Bayaia Namhi 
was in camp at thaE place after he had set fire to the two fortresses of Danna^ 
(Dhanyaka^ka) and Yenmadala. The Chola ruler counteracted thic Qia|ukysi 
invasion of Vcjigi by sending a powerful force under the crown prince 
Rajendra to ravage the home territory of the Chajukya monarch, in the 
picturesque language of the Hottur inscription (a.d. Tooy-a),^ 'Rajendra 
Vidyadhara, the constant joy of Rajaraja, the ornament of the Chola fomily, 
the hundred-fold Chola^ crossed the fronder with an army 900,000 strong, 
encamped at Donavur, plundered the entire country, slaughtered wofnen^ 
childrea, and Brahmans* and caught hold of the WTjmcn of the coontrj^ and 
ruined their caste\ Much of this is of course mere propagandist exaggeration 
or invention, not after aU so new an art as wc are apt to imagine* But Donavur 
is doubtless the modem Doaur in the Bijapur District, and the admission in 
a Chljukya inscription that a large Choja army had penetrated to the heart 
of the Chajukya kingdom and begun to ravage the country and harry its 
inhabitants is dear indication that Satyi^raya had no easy t\mf- of fo The 
invasion of VcAgi had invited a terrible leprisaL The same HottOr inscrip¬ 
tion records also that Satyi^raya succeeded in turning back the ^o]a forces 
and infUedng on them a considerable lo&s in men and material. The Tanjore 
inscriptions of Rajaraja refer to presents made to the Big Temple out of the 
booty gained in the Chijukyan wutJ And the early inscriptions of Raj endra's 
reign contain hints which supplement the infommtiDn yidded by the Hottur 
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inscription of SatylStaya, They^ say that with his powerful army Raj^dca 
captured Idai-tutai nadu {the doah coimtr)^), Banavasi surrounded by a con¬ 
tinuous belt of forest, Kollipakkai whose ramparts were cncixcleii by ht/li 
trees, and Man^iaikkadakkarn redoubtable in its strnigtb, I(M-tiirai-nadu is 
the Raichur doab^ Banav^ is the well-known Kadamba capital, KoIJipakkai 
is the modem Kulpak about 4; miks north-east of Hyderah^ and IVian^k- 
kadakkam is the Manyakhcta of the Sanskrit inscripttoiw, Malkhed^ the 
capital of the Chajukyas at this time. The Chois invasion appears then to 
have been even more farmidable than the Hottur record describes it as being, 
and it resulted for a time, at least, in the transfer of much territory and several 
ilCLpKZfrtant cities, including the capital, into the hands of the invader. The 
fighting round Kulpak was doubtless an engagement with the Western 
Ch^ukyan forces withdrawing from Vengi for the defence of the home 
country^ which had been overrun by the forces under Rajmdra, who had 
captured Banavasi and the Raichur doab and was heading for the capital 
itself. 

Saty^raya bore the tide Akalahka-charitca (of spotless conduct); he had a 
daughter who was married to the Nolamba PaUava chieftain Iriw Nolam- 
badhiraja;; she is described in detail as the gmnddaughtef of Tada^ the 
daughter of Satyasraya, and the younger sister of Vikramaditya in 

the Aliir inscription of VikramadityaJ—she was really his cousin—and her 
name is given as Mahlderf in another inscription;^ tboirgb the second 
inscription calls her Sattigananungi, there is little room for doubting her 
filial relation to SatyaSeaya. Very different i$ the case of Kundaccarasa who 
figures as the ruler of Baoavasi r2,cxx3 and Sanialige 1,000 in the records of 
the reigns of Vikeamaditya V and his successor Jayasimha 11 Jagadckamalla, 
and is often described the son of ifivabedangadeva; here the tide *son* is 
evidently commemorative of the kiiig*$ appreciation of loyal and valuable 
service rendered by a feudatory, and the other title *Tigularamari\^ ^dcath 
to the Tamils^ which he alone bears among all the other feudatories^ may 
imply that this service was rendered during the inroads of the Cholas into 
K&mamka^ If be was in fact a real son of Satyairaya^ it would be difficult to 
account for the form m which the rektionship is repeated in so many 
inscriptions while he neither possesses the Chalufcya sits on the 

throne, nor figures in the offidal genealogies of the dynasty.^ 

Saty^raya was succeeded in a.o. loofi by his nephew Vikramaditya V, 
who had a shon reign of only sbi or seven years. The inscriptions of his 
reign are few and contain no indications of any great events. The Kauthem 
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pUccs dated very early in the reign have no fewer than four verses con¬ 
sisting njcrdT of rhetorical praise of the king’s good rule, and of his fame 
and liberality which attracted many good people to Kuntalan His sister 
AJckadevl £gui£s in A.o, loio as the ruler of FCisukad 70 and receives high 
praise as being an incacnarion of Lakshrai (the goddess of fortune), a dis¬ 
tributor of innumerable gifts, endowed with wisdom, a shining example of 
truthfulness and noble conduct.' This is just the beginning of the long public 
career of this celebrated princess whom we shall have occasion to mention 
again in dealing with the reigns of the successors of Vikramlditya V. 


Vikramaditya was succeeded about A.d. 1015 by his younger brothers 
Ayyana and Jayasitnha IL The only evidence that Ay^ana II ever occupied 
the throne is his indLision in the succession lists in some late eleventh- and 
twdfth-ccntury inscriprions;* he cannot have rdgned for more than a few 
weeks at most and no inscription of his has come to %ht so far. The earliest 
date found in Jayasimha’s inscriptions is a-O. toi j and the Latest a.d. iQ4z.t 
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Jayasimha’s reign was a period of enuch fighting on many fronts. The 
Paramara king flhoja began a war against him to avenge the fate of Muhja, 
and success attended his enterprise for several years, during which certain 
territories m the north of the Chalutyan empire seem to have changed hands. 
Bhoja celebrated on two occasions, about A.D. 10 ao, festivals in com- 
memoradoo of his victory in and his occupatioa of the Konkajri;+ and the 
undated Kalvan plates of Yaiovartnans mention Karnata, Lata and Konkam 
among the conquests of Bhoja, and show lls Yaiovanmn himself ruling in 
the N^ik District as a feudatory of Bhoja, holding a fief comprising i,yoo 
villages. Other inscriptions*' of Bhoja dated in loao and a little later show 
him making donations to Brahmans who had come over from Vatapi and 
Manyakheta in the Karnataka country. On the otbei side, Jayasimha is 
described in a Bclagamve inscription of A.d. ioijT as *moon to the lotus 
which was king Bhoja’ and in more detail he is said to have subjugated and 
ground down the seven Milavas'—doubtless an exaggerated flairn in face of 
the inscriptions of Bhoja cited above. In the Mjtaj plates,® a.d. 1014, it is 
stated that Jayasimha had seized all the possessions of the overlords of 
Kotikana and was staying in his victorious camp in the neighbourhood of 
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Koliapura (Kolhapur), and planning further conquests in the notrhem tctri- 
todes. In the campaign th^ resulted in the rcconquest of Konka^ from 
Bhoja the illustrious general Qiavanarasa must have home a pro minen t parr, 
since he is described as a pupil of Singana (Jayasimha 11 ), the comet to 
Konkana {K9fiAasa^StiiMah/n), and the destroyer of Pannala, the well-known 
fortress in Konkin about twelve miles to the north-west of Kolhapur.' The 
Kadamba chieftain ChaRuga or Chat^ is said to have pat the MaJava to 
night, dnmk the waters of the Gautama-gamge (Godavari) with great if/a/, 
and catned for himself the title ‘guardian of the highland' from jayasimha,* 
Kundamatasa, it seems, also had a share in the victory as he is said to have 
stampeded Bhoja’s elephants.^ Wc may belierc that Jayasimha succeeded in 
recovering the territorial losses he had incurred earlier at the time of Bhoja’s 
invasion; hut we have no evidence regarding the results of the tUgf/iJajfa in 
the north for which Jayaaimha was drawing up plans at Kolhapur in 1014* 

The Choja Rajcndra was, however, the really formidable enemy against 
whom Jayasimha had to contend. The Miraj plates declace that JaysimJm 
had chased the strong rulct of Dravida, the Chola, out of Chalukya territory 
before he fixed his camp at Kolhapu r in a.i>. 1014- fiarliw sbU, the Bekgamvc 
insciiptioti describes Jay-aaimha as early as a.d, tqio as ‘the lion to that 
elephant, Kljendra-Ch 5 ja'. On the other side, the official praJas/i of Rijcndia 1 
Cho]a mentions for the first dtoe in the ninth year of his rdgn, a.d. 1021 , the 
incidents of his war with Jayasimha;. it asserts that Jayasimha turned his 
back out of fear at Mu^angi and went into hiding, incurring much ignominy, 
and that Riijendra achieved great fame by the capture of vast trcasiirra 
totalling seven and a half lakhs, together with Rattapa^, In the Sanskrit 
section, the Timvilangadu plates of Rajcndra call liim 'the sole destroyer of 
the line of Talk’ and, almost in the terms of the Tamil prasusti just cited, 
afilrm that the kin g of the Ratta country fled before Rajmdra, abandoning 
all the inherited wealth of his family together with his own fair fame, ^ 
that his army followed his example; but neither Jayasimha nor Mu^gi is 
expressly named here/ Other inscriptions convey hints regarding the parts 
played by generals on either side, and the various campaigns in which they 
took pact* Among the titles of Chivanarasa, the Chalukya general already 
mentioned in connexion with the war in Konkan, ate two which mean 'the 
grinder of Balavcyapaitana*—'a fortress on the west coast (Bahapitam)* and 
’the breaker of the pride of the fortress of Bijevida’A Madhavaraja, the 
second son of Kesavaraja, won the admiration of Slnga (Jayasimha H) by 
his successful handling of a strong cavalry force during the war against the 
Cholas,’’ A number of short inscriptions in Tamil and Katinadfl from 
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Kottaiivirajn in the Anantapur District dated a.d. iqzz ir?cord the titles of 
a Qiola commander, among which occurs the expeesaion Jayasingakulakab^ 
death to tlffi of Jayasimha;* an undated iiiscripdon says that the king 

of Vengi fled when he heard that the Chf>la monarch had ordered the 
adTance of this general.^ 

These insedptions describe a pitched battle at JVlaski (ifuiangi) about A-d. 
loao-i.and opetarions in the Gafigaand Vengi countries about the aamc rime. 
The genesis of these events was dearly the attempt of Jayasimha soon after 
hLs accession to recover the territory lost to the Cbo]a^ during the wars of 
Satyifiaya's reign, and dreumstances seem to have favoured hk designs for 
a time. Kajendra I Qiala was busily engaged in war^ in the south against the 
Paridyas, the Keralas^ and the Sinhalese during the years a,d. toi whilst 
the death or retirement of Vknaladitya in Vengi about 1019 also gave 
Jayasimha the chance of interposing in the affairs of that kingdom with a 
vievT to setting up one of his own noEninees on the throne and keeping out 
Vimaladitya's son Rijaraja who was the son of a Qiola princess, full of gratis 
tude to the Ch 5 las for their having restored his line lo the (hronc of Vengi 
scaredy twenty years before. Jayasimha at first met with conaidcrablc suc¬ 
cess. He recovered the Raichur-doah, crossed the Tungahhadra, and spread 
his rule fiirther south into the Bellary District,^ and possibly even into part 
of Gangavadi, The praise of Kundaraarasa* for puttbg to flight the dephant 
corps of the Chola and Ganga also points to the same condiision. In Vengi 
the rival claimant he set up against Rijarija captured the fortress of BezwajJa 
with the aid of Oiavanam^ and found sufficient following to be able to 
delay the formal installation of the Icgirimate ruler for two or three years. 
At this rime Jayasimha had in &ct some ju^tificadon for comparing himself 
to a Eon and his enemy Rijtpdca to an elephant. But when Riijcndra activdy 
turned his attention against Jayasimha and sent two forces simuUaneoualy 
into the field, one in the direction of Gahgava^ Nulambavldi, and Idaiturai- 
nadu (the Raichur-ndoab), and the other into Vengi for the idicf of Rajaiaja, 
the situation was oonipletdy transformed and the recent successes of Jaya¬ 
simha were reversed. In Vengi Rajmdra*s success seems to have been com¬ 
plete i the rival king, probably Vijaylditya VII, fled the country, and Raja- 
raja celebrated his coronation pcsaccfuUy in a.d. lozz. In the West, the fact 
that the chief battle was fought at Maski in the Raichur-doab shows that the 
fortes of Jayasimha were rolled back to the north of the Tungahhadra; the 
final result of the battle itself can only be correctly estimated by striking a 
balance between the rival statements of the Qio|a and the Chalukya mserip- 
dons; the former affirming the flight of Jayasimha ftom the field, while 
Jayasimha himself daims to have driven out the Ch5|a. The battle may indeed 
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have been 51 Cbola vlctoty, but it was not followed up, and it would ^ctm 
that both parties tadtly recognized the Tuugabhadri as the &ontier between 
their respective kingdoms. 

But for the casxial mendon of the plan of a northern campaign in the Mlraj 
plates dated A-D. 1014^ we hear no more of any dghdng in the cemairiiag 
twenty years or so of jayastenha^s reign^ whilst several insedptions ficom 
various parts of his empire attest the flourishing condition of the arts of 
peace under the administradon and patronage of the emperor and his sevemi 
feudatories* We hear occasionally of minor local conflicts among these 
feudatories^ thus an inscription^ from Shimoga District in Mysore dated 
S.959 (a-d. 1057) records the death of Alayya, the ruler of Banavisi ia,ooo 
and Santalige i,qoo, in a fight with the Alandalika Kundaim on the plain 
near the agtahara Kuppagadde^ where a temple was construaed in his 
memoiy by his son Jayasimhadeva, who, in his tum^ bears titles which show 
that he kept the Malepas and the Kummbar from disturbing the 

peace of the country* The king^s sister Akkldcvi is said to have been as 
courageous as Bhaiiavl in war and this may mean that by S.944 (a*d* iozs), 
the date of the inscription,* she had actually herself taken part in active fight¬ 
ing if indeed the epithet be not a mere couipliment by a court poet. Some 
fifteen years later AkkadevI is found ruling fianavasi 12,000 together with 
Z^yuravarmadeva, who held sway over P^ugal tooo in addition; there is 
reason to believe they were husband and wife, and that Toyimarasa, the son 
of Akkadevi, was a child of this rnarriage.^ 

Jayasimha himself is called jagadekamalla^ "the sole wrestler of the world*, 
in most of his inscripdom. Two of his queens arc known: (i) Suggaiadevi* 
who is found making a gift in A,d. 1029 to a Pasupata-ichirya, BnihmaraM- 
Patidita,^ and who figures in the legends of the as the author 

of the conversion of her lord king Oesinga from Jainism to ^vism—a 
transparent copy this of the T amil story concerning Mangayarkkaiaii, the 
Choia princess who with the aid of JhanasambandaT secured the conversion 
of her husband, the Pandya king Nedumapn, from the Jaina to the Saiva 
faith and (2) DevaladevT, i Noiamba princess, possibly the sister of Udaya- 
dityadeva^ as we may guess from an inscription recording the disposal in the 
Ganges of the corporeal remains of her mother Nolambamahadcvi and the 
gift made by Devaladevi in the presence of Udayaditya to the Brahman who 
had returned after his journey to the Ganges,^ A daughter of Jayasimha, 
Hamma or Avalladevi by name, was married to the Sctujia Bhillama ITT, who 
began by being hostile to Jayasknha, probably under the influence of Para- 
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mara Bhoja, but sub&equently lecognized this momrcb's suatmnty and 
entered into the alliance with his daughter; be is seen ruling his hereditary 
dominions in A.D* loz^ from his capital Sindmagara, Sinnar in the Nasik 
DistrictJ 

The Chajukya capital was still located at Manyakhcfa, die chief dry under 
the RishtrakQtas; the Qioja inscriptions which mentiofi this dty are silent 
about Kaiy^i up to the very end of Kaj^drachola*s reign (a,d. 1044)* Other 
subsidiar}^ capitds where Jayasimha is seen camping at different tunes are: 
Etagiri, same place as Yitagiri, and KoUipake in the Hyderabad State; 
Hottalftkerc, now represented by Dannayakana Kere in the fleUary District; 
and Ghattadakerc (a.d, 105S).* Kalyicii itself figures as one of the 
in an inscription dating towards the do$c of Jayalimba's rdgn.^ 

S&^smra 

Jayasunha was foQowed on the throne by his son Som^vam I who held 
the titles Ahavamalla and Trailokyamalla^ and whose inscriptions occur 
from Sp 964 (a.d. 1042 onwards}.^ Bilhana credits Somesvata with having 
"made the dty of Kalyirvft* and beautified it so that it cxceUcd all other dries 
in the worlds whil$t the Chola inscriptions begin to mention KalyinJ as the 
capital of the Chliuk^'as during this reign, and it an andent dty j we have 
already noticed inscriptions mentioning KalyanJ a$ a (permanent 

camp) earlier than Somesvaxa's reign; deady then Some^’^^ara "made* the 
dty not in the sense of having founded it for the first rime, but in that of 
having adopted it as capital of his empire, adorned it with many new build¬ 
ings, and added to the amcnidcs of life available tbere.^ 

A Kannada verse in an iasedption &otn Nander* (in the Hydcrahad State) 
dated S. 969 (i April, A.n, T047) states that Some^vara took the lives of the 
enemy kings of Magadha, Kalinga, and Anga; forced the kings of Konkana 
to come and prostrate themsdves at his by the ferocity of his attack; 
caused even the proud M^vesvara to supplicate to him in his own dty of 
Dhari; conquered the Choja in battle, and won over the kings of Vengi and 
Kaliuga to his side. The same inscription menrious the Brahman genenl 
Nagavarma, who w^as the king^s right-hand man in all his principal wars, and 
gives him the following sigtiificant tides i Vindhyadhipairmlla-^iracchrdana, 
Sevanadriapatm^ Chakraku^-kakkuta, Dharavarsha-daxpotpafana, and Mara- 
simgha-fEkadamarddana. 

The opening statement in the verse, viz, the execution of the unnamed 
kings of Magadha^ Kalinga, and Anga, seems to be mere jftmAzf//', not history. 
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It will be noticed thAt KAlingA reaifs at the end of the verse in a more 
credible contest, A war in Konkana^ an invasion of Malwa which reached 
Dhari, and the condnuance of die war with the Chojas assi^d by a diplo¬ 
matic triumph in Vehgi and Kalinga, marked the early years of SomeSvara's 
reign according to this ycthc. The emimeratioti of Nagavarma^s exploits 
gives a glimpse into other minor wars of the same period, which, like that 
in the Konkan, were obviously campaigns against recalcitrant vassals in 
different parts of the far-flung and loosely knit empire. The exact chroncH 
logical order of these occurrences i$ by no means easy to decide. 

The war in KonkaM is attested by an inscription from Nagai (A-D* joj8 ) 
staring tiiat Madhusudana^ the son of Kalidasa^ won successes in Konkam 
and hlalava.* It seems probable that Kagavarma*s campaigns against the 
Seuna (Yadava) who fled teforc him and the Vindhya chieftain Malla whom 
he decapitated form part of the extensive campaign of Madhusudana which 
tanged from the Konkan to Dhara. We seem to have here a later stage in the 
wars between the Chijukyss and Bhoja which had begun under JayasLmha. 
The Konka^s, the Senna, and the Vindhya chieftain Malla may perhaps have 
been in league with Bhoja, or at least have acknowledged his supremaej’’, and 
thus have become proper objects for attack by the Cha|ukyan generals. 
While the Nandcr inscription implies that Bhoja^s submission was actually 
received in the city of Dhara, the Nagai record cited above states that this 
city was burnt and MatJ^va. captured; the Year inscription of Vikramaditya 
"VTs tcign says that the king of M^ava reputedly sought safety and peace 
in thi< may mean that he uras forced to abandon Dhara for 

Mon^va, or it may be simply a play on the name of the city, foe /^an^pa 
also mstns any open pavilion or temporary structure. Bilhona has a number 
of verses in his poem ’which clearly state that Dhara was attacked and that 
Bhoja had to flee* but perhaps witness to little more t han that.^ The Nagai 
inscri prion also mentions the storming of Ujjayku with its strong ramparts, 
and the burning of the city on that occasion; this incident is mentioned in 
the same verse"* as the attack on Dh^ and Matjdava, but after a reference to 
the firing of Kinchl and the beheading of the Qiola; so it seems probable 
that Bhoja courted a second raid into his territory from his suzerain by his 
attempts to throw off his allegiance while Some^vara ’was deeply involved in 
the QinU wat» An inscription of A-d. 1066 from Hottur calb the MaM- 
mandale^vara Jemarasa the fire of death to Bhoja,^ which description may 
well have been a title won in some other war with Bhoja later than that which 
fell in the opening years of the reign of Somes’vam, The verse from the Ycur 
inscription alluding to this campaign also say^ that the king of Kanauj had 
10 resort to the caves of the HimMayas—but this seems to be a gross exaggera¬ 
tion, though there is in feet some indication in contemporary inscriptions 
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that the Chalukya forces did actually penetrate far as the Gurjara kingdom 
in the north, AJtogether we may safely assume that Some^vara'i generals 
succeeded in re-establishing his authodty pretty firmly over the whole 
country south of the Nannada; the invasion of Mllwa and the raid on Dhara 
were by way of teaching a lesson to Bhoja, who had to submit temporarily 
to Chalukya overlordship and to give up all designs of meddling further in 
Dcccani politics as he had done at the beginning of his reign. Possibly the 
Qia[utya power also extended far to the east through the southern districts 
of the modem Madhya Pradesh into Southern Kosala and Kalinga. 

The generjil Nagavarma is described as d^dly poison to Chakrafcuta and 
the uprooter of the pddc of Dhatavarsha. These epithets are mementos of a 
campaign against the Nigavamii ruler, who had his capital at Chakrakufa 
in the mcniern ^Bastar state' in the ^ladhya Pradesh; wc shall come across 
Dharavarsha and his relations fighting on the side ofthdr Qialukyan suTeiains 
during the Incessant war&re against the Chojaa which dominates the polldcaj 
history of the reign of Som^vaia 1. The other tide of Nagavarma^ the 
destroyer of the pride of Marasimgha, implies temporary trouble near 
the capital which was soon and swifdy overcome. In an inscription about a 
year later than the Nander record, the Ram feudatory Anka claim s also to 
have fought sucecssfidiy against Marasimha.' We have also inscriptions of a 
Marasimgha Prahhu who w'as the father of Llladevi, a queen of Somesvara, 
which are dated in S. 971 and 98 j (a.o. 1049 and 1062-3);^ the identity of 
the Prahhu with the opponent of Anka and Nagavarma is pretty certain. Wc 
have at present no records to inform us how and why Miiaaimgha first 
made himself obnoxious to his overlord; but ir is clear that he soon learnt 
his profjcr place, settled down to the life of a loyal feudatory, and presented 
his daughter^ to the king as his queen. 

The family of the Kalumyas who were to rise to prominence mote than a 
century later than the reign of Som^vara 1 first begin to be heard of in con¬ 
nexion with the cainpaigns of this monarch. The dates are not known 
exactly, since the evidence coined fnorn inscriptions of a later time which 
record older inddents without any dates. But it is dear that Prola I took part 
in the wars of Somcivara against Konkana and Chakcakuta as well as in 
some other minor engagetdents which made him master of the territory 
round Warangal- The K^pet inscription (a.o. 1090) mentions these facts* 
and adds that in recognition of his services and of bis merit as a general 
victorious in many battles, Traiiokyamalla bestowed the Anmakoni^ 
vishaya on Wm in perpetuity.^ The same inscription states that Prok's son 
Beta was a lion to the elephants that were the Mi^ava and the Cho|a, a dear 
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refercDce to SoriKsvata's wars agflinst the Parwrmras and the Chojas. That 
Beta was present with the Chllukya eKpedittoa which threatened KanchJ- 
puram is dear from other records which describe the achievements of Barma, 
the Kakadya general of the pedod. In an inscription from PiJlalmsir^ Baxma 
h said to have uprooted the tree of the Choja king's honour by removing 
the gates of Kandii after a hard fight. ‘ Another inscripdoa from Palampet 
refers to the same incident in more poetic terms and says that Brahma—for 
that i$ the real name—brought the bride of victory over Kanchiptira face to 
face with the Kikari-vaUabha after drawing aside as it were the curtain^ viz. 
the doors of the dty, at the very moment when hhi musical instruments 
sounded a peal of endody.- The pky upon the word pleasingly 

^ggests the happy relations between the Chi|ukya emperor and his Kakatiya 
feudatory. 

The remaining facts mentioned in the Nander inscriptioii^ namely the 
defeat of the Chela in batde and the wmning over of Vengi and Kalinga to 
his own side hy SomS^vara, introduce us to a study of his leladons with the 
Ch6las. And on this subject the Chok inscriptions have much more to tell 
than the Chaiukya inscriptious or Bilhana. Qn both sides the incidents of 
different campaigns arc narrated in inscriptions spread over the reigns of 
different rulm; sometimes kter inscrEprions give further details of transac¬ 
tions more summarily stated in records nearer the date of the occurrences^ 
while on the Chok side there axe diflerent versions describing what obviously 
must have been one and the same set of eventSp It seems best to begin with the 
Chok inscriptions which at every stage are more nearly contemporary and 
contalo ampler and more precise statements of facts than the cosTesptjndiiig 
Ch^ukya records. 

In the Chalukya-Cho]a wars of the rdgn of Jayasimha n we noticed that 
there were two fronts, one in the east in Vchgi and the other in the west in 
the Mysore country and Banavasi^ Bombay-Kamatak, and the Radhur-doab 
across the Tungabhadra. This feature persists throughout. After the settle¬ 
ment of A.D. tally w^hen Rajarija Narendra crowned himself king of the 
Vchgi kingdom and the Tungabl^ra was tJ^tly rccogtiked as the boundary 
between the two empires in the west, there was a lull for two decades until 
the death of Jayatimha and the accession of Som^vara L Uuring this period 
Jayasimha appears to have quietly encroached on territory beyond the 
Tuxigabhadra, as his inscriptions from the Bcllary District^ seem to show; 
one of his Nolamba Pdlava feudatories claims to be ruling Noknabavadi 
3ij00o along with other districts in the years A.D* 1032 and 1034^ ChAk 
inscriptions also mention a ChIJufeya pakce at Kajupili. After hk accession 
SomeSvara seems to have felt strong enough to undertake further aggression 
against the Chok^ by attacking Vehgi, where things were not going too well 
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after Rijarija's comnatipn in a.d* lozz, and where internal dissensions be¬ 
tween Ra|afaja and his half-brother Visbriuvardhanfl-Vijayaditya apparently 
gave Somesvara the opening for an efiective thrust against Choja hegemony 
in that quarter. The Pamulavakti plates of Vijayaditya dated in his second 
regnal year state that he dethroned his half-brother Rajaraja after he had ruled 
for twelve years and crowned himself king on a day in S. 9 jz corresponding 
to Z7 June A,D. 1051** This was indeed an act of rebellion on the part of 
Vijayaditya and all later inscripdons accordingly omit any reference to this 
coronation of Vijayaditya and give Rajaraja a continuous rule of forty or 
forty-one years from the date of his coronation in a.O, iozz \ also they do not 
count the period of Rajamja’s rule from some three to four years brfore his 
ahkisAiia as the Pamukvata plates do. That Vijayaditya did not long enjoy 
in pcap; the fruits of his successful rebellion i$ dt^r both from the rdattvcly 
small uumher of his inscriptions and from the statement of the later East 
Chatukyan inscriptions regarding Rajarlja’s rule. But there is every reason 
to think that SomKvara emploj'ed the frustrated ambition of VijayiditTr'a as 
a pawn in hjs game against the Cholas very soon after he came to powerj 
Vijayaditya became a life-long friend of Somisvara, and when he was not 
fighting in the east he was entertained as an honoured guest In the cemrt of 
that ruler and even placed in control of the administiadon of extensive 
territories. 

The Kalidiri^ plates of Rajaraja-Narcndra^ and some of the early inscrip¬ 
tions of Rajadhimja I Cho|a give a fairl y complete account of the opcuiiig 
campaigns in this war. The former record bears no date, but the facts 
recorded in it fit in very well with the data from the eariy mscriptions of 
Rajadhlraja and indications to be derived from the Chalukyan records* 
Rajarlja’s inscription records a grant made to three ^iva temples built by 
him at Kahdu^di^ a village in the Kaikalur fdluA of the Kistna District, to 
commemorate three Cb 5 |a commanders who had received the orders of 
Rajendra Choja to proceed to the Vengi country, and did so with great 
promptitude ■ one of them fell together with several Qi^ukya generals in a 
hotly contested battle with a vast Karna^ka army; the battle is described at 
some length and stress ft laid on the fact that the forces were equally matched 
(samlnayuddham, sarDabalatvacca).^ Mjadhiraja^s inscriptions mention inci¬ 
dents of the Qialukya w^ar for the first time in his twenty-seventh regnal year, 
A.D. T04J they it£ci to a pitched battle in Dhannlda, i.e. Dhln5'akatoka, in 
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whidi the irresistible forces of Rljadhkaja struck terror into the mind even 
of Ahavamalla^ whose generals Ga^ii^appaya and Gangadhara perished there 
with their elephants; the hitherto brave warriors Vikki, Vijayaditya^ the 
strong Sangamayya, and athers^ fled like cowards afraid of war* and many 
elephants and hor$cs were captured by the Chola army; this victory was 
followed by a Chola advance on Kohipakkai, which was consigned to 
dames. From Western Chajukya inscriptions we get some hints which, read 
along with the data noticed above, go far to suggest the correct reconstrac- 
don of the coorsc of events. In an mscription from Narcyangal dated ^ * 966 
(a.d. T044) the mahimariilale^vara Sobhanarasa is given the tide ^Ixjcd of 
VchgF, and he is said to have been ruling Bclvole |oo and Purigc|c 300 
with the status of Yuvarija Again Singanadevamsa* 

another feudatory of Somcivara^ bears the tide KoUipakeyakavam (protector 
of Kollipaka) in an inscription dated in Parthiva, corresponding to A*I>. 1045* 
Soon after his accession SomeSvara sent a considerable force eastwards to 
Ycfigi and gained temporary mastery over that country; thri victory is 
celebrated in the ride 'Lord of the titj' of Vengi" attached to the Yuvaraja- 
pada (the place of the heir-apparent) in a.d. tq 44. News of this invasion 
reached Rajendra I Chola, who was then still alive, and he sent out his forces 
under the three commanders mentioned in the KaJJdii;idl plates- Ln the battle 
that followed, probably in or near Kalidini^ itself^ no decision was reached^ 
since the two armies were equally matched. Appaxendy both of them then 
applied for and obtained reinforcements^ for in the next engagement wc find 
princes of the royial house taking part in the fight in each of the opposing 
forces. Thus after an interval during which both sides called up reinforce¬ 
ments and regrouped their fighting units, there came the batde of Dhanyaka- 
taka (Dharaiiikota in tl^e Gunrtir District)* on the southern bank of the 
Krishna river, in which Rajldhiiaja gained such a resoundiiig success that 
even Ahavamalla Some^vata, who was not present on the field, was seized 
with fear when he heard tjf w^hat had happened* Vikki and Vijayaditya, who are 
mentioned among the fugitives from the hattie^ are doubtless identical with 
Somefivara's son Vikramiditya and the half-brother of Rijaraja Narendra* 
the rival claimant to the throne of Vehgi, now a tool in the hands of Some^- 
vara after the failure of his attempt to overthrow Rajaraja. The victorious 
Rajadhlraja cleared Vengi of all the Western Chalukya forces and advanced 
into the enemy country as &r as KotlipAkkai (KuJpak), where he encountered 
Strong resistance and bad Co order a halt* 

The second stage in the war is described in Rajadhiiaja’s Ins^prions of 
the twenty-ninth and thirtieth years—1047-S.^ In this second campaign 
in the north, the Choja monarch himself commanded a fighting force and 
put to flight, or (according to another version) captured, several kinglets like 
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Gaqdar-dinakann (Gandai:iditj'a)» Naranan, GoDApad, and MadbnSudarian 
of the ffagrarit ganknd; he then demolished the Qiaiutya pakte in the dty 
of Khmpili* and defeated the troops of Viknuxta-Nanamn^ who advanced on 
a tall elephant in front of his father- The third campaign, as it is called in 
some inscriprions/ $ccm$ to have followed almost immediately; the chief 
incident was a battle at PQn^ or POijdur on the hank$ of the big dver 
(Krishna), in which the Telugu chieftain "Vlccaya played the leading part on 
the Chajukya side and his parents and other dose relations were taken 
prisoner by the Chola forces together with several other commanders and 
many elephants ; when in his fear AhavamaUa sent messengeca to the Chola 
camp to sue for mercy* they were turned hack with indignity after inscrip¬ 
tions had been httng from their necks prodaiming that Ahavamalla was a 
despicable coward. The dty of PQi}^ur raxed to the ground, its site 
bdng ploughed with ploughs drawn by asses and sown with tfara/iAtij\ a kind 
of coarse millet* and the Large palace at Mannandippai was consigned to the 
flames.^ Then, followed by his army, the Chola took hi$ herd of elephants 
down to drink at the three ghats on Simtu^ (small river), Pemndurai (big 
river), and Daiva Bhfmakasi (the divine Bhima); a pillar of victory with the 
tiger emhlcin on it was planted at Yetagiri (Yadgtr) of the Qiaiukya^. The 
victorious Choja camp became for a w'hilc the scene of games and feasting* 
whilst gilts were bestowed on the kings w'ho had ofered submission.^ 
Fighting ’was scion resumed in which the Choja defeated several leaders of 
enemy forces such as the Nulamba, Kalidasa^ Chimun^ Kommaya, and 
Vallavaraja and beheaded the Gurjara king, sparing only those who sought 
his protection and lestoring to these their posirions and their diadems. The 
Chajukya monarch then sent to the Choja a hostile message by one of his 
high oEfidals (Pcrkadal) and irwo lieutenants; the latter were Subjected to 
deliberate and barbarous msiilts in the Choja camp—one of them being 
forced to wear women^s clothes and the other having his bead shaved so as 
to show five tufts; these officers were named respcctivcdy Ahavamalli and 
Ahavamalla. Thereafter the ancient dry of KalyaMpuram was sacked and its 
royal palace raacd to the ground after the guards had been overpowered; in 
that city Rajadhiraja performed a and assumed the tide Vija- 

yarajendra. At EHrasmam in the Tanjort District can be seen even now a 
fine image of a in the contempDrary Chalukya style bearing the 

inscription in Tamil : *The dvarapalaka (door-keeper) bronghi by Udaiyar 
Sii Vijayaiajendrad^a after burning IGJya^apnram* 1 

The Qiaiukya inscriptions gi’vc little aid in the duddation of this part of 
the w’ar cicept in their mention of some of the names of the Chain kya 
generals referred to in the Cho|a records, vb!. Kalidasa^ Gaudairaditya, 
Madhnstldanap and bo on. The Tdtigu chieftain Viccaya, who sustained a 
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disastrous defeat at Pundur^ must have been an important Qia^ukya. feuda¬ 
tory who had his headquarters at Yadgm in the Hydciahad state where 
we find a Bljjana ruling early in the rdgn of Vikmcnaditya VI.^ Someivaia 
is said to have conquered the Chd|a, Ll^ Dravi^ Nepafa, and Panchak 
in an inscriprion of A*D. 1047,^ and another inscription dated only three years 
later mentions a feudatorj' mahasiimnta Ajjamsa who defeated the Qioja^ 
Andhra, A-lagadha^ Konka^, Ma|av^» Paheh^, and Lata kings.^ By PadchaliL 
must be meant the Gurjjara-Pjratihant kingdom which had its capital Kanau] 
in Panchala, and the fact that a Gurjjara prince fought and fell on the 
Oialukya side in the Chola wars is dearly an indication that Som^vara's 
overlordship did for a time indude the Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom in its 
scope. The references to Alagadha and Nepaja are not easy to explain, but 
there are signs that fighting elsewhere in Somc^ra's empire was going on 
side by $idc with the endless Choja wars. An inscription of a.d, 1049+ states 
that Someivara was then residing in the nelepf^ at Vagghapura in iCaraha^k- 
fifldu after his ^conquest of the Pallav^s" In the Nagai 

inscription of a later date (a.d. 10 jS) Somesvara is said to have stormed and 
set fire to Kinchi, and Bilhai^a refers to the same occurrence in more poetic 
fashion by saying that Somfelvara approptiaied the Lakshml (prosperity) of 
the Chola king and secured her by taking hold of her Kahchl (girdle).^ 
Tclugu-Gho<k feudatory of Som^^am ruling over Sindavadi in a.d. T0J9- 
60, Chid dartn a Cho^a Maharaja, bears the distinctive ride of *fhe great lord 
who was the cause of the destnjction of KMchipura^; this inscription also 
refers to the above-mentioned victoriouG expedition of the emperor in the 
southern country as an event which had taken place some years previously^ 
Pallava in the expression Pallava-digvijaya may wdl be taken to stand* hke 
P^chala above^ for territory once held by the Pallavas. If this explanation be 
accepted, SomeSvara nm$t be assumed to have tried to carry the war into the 
enemy's territory behind the lines of his fighting foreesi and thus forced a 
withdrawal of the foes who were invading and ravaging his kingdom. It was 
also a fitdng reprisal for the raid on Kalyai^pura. A record from in the 
Dhartt'Ir District of A^D. to 30 mentions the breakdown of the civic con* 
stiturion of that town which resuked from the Cho{a invasion— 

jknd as this inscriprion abo records a restomtion of the 
constitution, we may infer that by this rime the country had already been 
cleared of the Cho}a forced and that the task of reconstrucrion had begun. 

But the truce in the Cbo]i war did not continue long^ and hostilities were 
renewed by a fresh Chok invasion in which Rljadhiraja add his brother 
Rajendra took part. As this expedition took place at the close of Rajidhiraja's 
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reign tuid the fighting was conduced for some time after his dcaLth to the 
field, wc hflve to gather the details from the ioscupdons of Rlj^dra.* A first 
brief reference to the chief event in the war, the battle of Koppam^ occurs 
in an inscription of the second regnal year of Rljendra 11 , i.e. A,d. tok? 
Rajadhi raja’s latest msenptions bcaa dates La his thirty-sislh year, also a.d. 
1054, which was therefore the year of the battle. The expedition mtist have 
started a htde before this from the Cho|a country* 

The Chob- king sought an occasion for war, invaded the Rattamaodalam, 
and began to ravage the country by defiling its rivers and demolishing it^ 
towns and villages' the proud Chalukya Ahavamalla was enraged when he 
heard of this, and, marching out with his forces, he met the Ch&la in battle at 
Koppam, a place of great naturaJ strength on the ^big tLve^^ The battle was 
long and hotly contcstccL In its early stages Rajadhiraja himself led the fight 
on the Cholfl iidc;, his brother Rajendm holding his men in reservep The 
Chilukya troops concentrated thek attack on the elephant on ■which Raja- 
dhiraja was tiding and mortally wounded the king, so that be Vent up into 
the sky being welcomed by the women of the world of India". Then the vast 
army of Kuntalas fell upon the Chola fortes ’which, unable to withstand the 
onslaught, broke up and began to retreat in disorder. At this stage Rajcndra" 
dfva entered the fray, shouting out to the retreating forces "Fear not'^ and, 
pressing forward on his dephant like very Death against the KarmEaka 
troopsj turned defeat into victory. Once more the enemy concentrated on the 
royal elephant, 'the shower of his straight arrows pierced the forehead of 
Rajendra’s elephant, his royal thighs, and his high shoulders resembling 
hillocks’, and several warriors who had mounted the elephant together with 
their king, fell dead. But Rajendra was more fominate than his brother; he 
succeeded in putting to death several Ch^ukya generals, including Jayasimha, 
the brother of the strong Chaiukya, Pulakcsin^ Dasapanman^ and Nanni 
Nulamban. Finally the Chaiukya was defeated and fled in great disorder with 
man y of his generals such as Vanniya-Revan, Tuttan, and Kundamayan; the 
elephants, horses, and camels, the victorious boar-banner and other insignia 
of Chaiukya royalty, together with the peedcss Sattiyawai, Sangappai, and 
the rest of the queens, a crowri of otber women, and much wealth abiidoncd 
by Ahavamalla on the field, became the booty of the Choja king* Rajendra 
then did a thing that no other monarch had ever done before, 2nd crowned 
himself king on the battlefield while the vrounds he had received in the fight 
were still fresh on his body. According to other inscriprions,! he then pressed 
on to Kollapnra where he planted a Jayastambha before he returned to bis 
capital at Gangapuif. Such is the account of the battk of Koppam as narrated 
in the Oidja inscriptions. 

The site of the battle has been the subject of some discussion; but taking 
the entire course of events into account, the most likely view seeras to be that 
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which identifies Koppani with Kopbal on the left bank of the I-Iiic-HaHa 
(great aver)j an importajit tributarjr pf the Tungabhadia,^ The battle, whidi 
marks an important stage in. the Chajukya-Choja relations, was thus another 
fought in the Raichur-doab, the rockpit of the Deccan. 

One of the dearest references to this Cho|a invasion and the fall of 
Rajadhiraja in battle occurs in identical terms in some Chilukya inscciptions 
dated a.d. 1071-^ The ^dgorous dcnimctatioii of the Qiola in these rather 
late records goes some way to explain the reluctance to refer to these 
inddents noticed in the mscriptions of Some^vara's reign. The wicked Qiola, 
these inscriptions affirm, took to evil courses (fteU abandoned the 

andent dhaitna of his family* entered the Belvola country, and burned 
several temples including the Jinalayas erected hy Pcmiariadi; his unrighteous 
deeds bore immediate fruit and he lost his life in battle, yielding hh sundered 
head to Trailokyamalla, and causing the extinction of his iine—a tefertnee 
to the lack of hdrs to the ChoJa throne in the male line which led to the 
accession of Kulottunga 1 ^ again the great sinner who was the 

Tamik-king called P^dya-Oiola, ruined himself and fell very Inw because 
of his enormities. The Nagai inscription of a.d, 1058 says that Bachkaja, the 
son of Kalidasa and Rchbanabbe, secured for his overlord the status of uni¬ 
versal emperor and adds immediately that he killed the savage 

and truculent foe who had opposed the powerful Kuntak ruler* and brought 
to him the freshly decapitated head of that enemy,^ Though the Chola is not 
mentioned by name, there can be no doubt that the reference bece is to the 
incidents which we have just traced in some detail with the aid of Cho]a 
inscriptions. The title Rajadhiraja Oiolangonda of Mararasa (a.d. 106a) and 
the name of the Oioiangonda-Tcaipurushadeva temple at Ajmigere are 
further mementos of these occurrences in the inscriptions of Some^vara's 
rcjgn.^ 

In the midst of these rq>cated engagements with the Cb5}a power, 
Somc^vara^s attention was once more for a time diverted to the kingdom 
of Al^va after the death of king Bhoja of Dhara about a.d. 105 j. After 
mentioning the death of Bhoja and the accession of his relation Udayaditya, 
the Nagpur pruJoj/i of the Paiamaias says: delivering the earth which was 
troubled by kings and taken possession of by Karn a, who* joined by the 
Kamitas, was tike the mighty ocean, this prince did indeed act like the holy 
boar.'5 ITiere are other inscriptions, however, which show another relation 
of Bhoja* Jayasimha by name, ruling m ^fatava in the years immediately 
following the death of Bhoja* apparently about 105 j-9** and this* the earliest 

■ Hjid. Sff.f no. 1 j, p, j. Flceft Bugg«tion of K-huifipur cki ibe KfuJinL (Ef, eJ, 

Bccnu tnueb Icqa probnUf now. 
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* W. ^6 aikd J 17 ; Hjd. Str., no. 3, p, li. 
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date for Uckyiditya himself 50 far known {vv. t &lis at the dose of the 

period of Jayasimha^s rule+ From these facts and from the omission of the 
name of Jayasimha in the Nigpiir praJas/i^ we may infer that this king had 
sought the aid of Karm and the Karnl^ dthcr to gain the throne of Majava 
for himself or to main rain himself on it against the attacks of ydayaditya, 
and that he was for a while successful. Kaim was doubtless the Haihaya 
ruler of Dahab, son of Gang^yadeva-VikramadJtya, He ruled from about 
A.D. 1041 to 1070. The Kamatas here spoken of were doubtless the Gillukyas 
under Som^vara L In his account of the achievements of Vikramaditya in 
his father's reign, Bilhana mentions that he lent his assistance to the king of 
Majava, who came to Mm for prorecdon, and that he established this prince 
in his kingdom^ after freeing it from his foes; this may be a reference to the 
help given to JayasimhaL This support did not avail him long^ since the 
Chajukyas could not stand by him owing to their renewed preoccupation 
with the Ch6la struggle. Bilhat^a also says that Somc^ ara utterly destroyed 
the power of K^rna, king of Dlhala.^ This doubtless is an exaggeration* and 
it is not possible to dedde whether the differences between the CM]ukya and 
Chedi moixarchs preceded or followed their co-operation in favour of Jaya- 
sin^- 

AhavamallA was by no means inclined to accept the verdict of the hatde 
of Koppam which, in spite of the death of the Cboja monarch in the field, 
was for the Chajukya both a military defeat and a political disaster involving 
great loss of prestig&i Somc^ara*$ plan of recovery comprised two parts— 
one directed towards w innS ng Vengi over to his side if possible or establish¬ 
ing his power there under cover of furthering Vijaylditya^s claims if neces¬ 
sary* and the other meant to retrieve the name lost on the field of battle at 
Koppam in 1054. An iascription of A.d. 104J9 as also the Mulgnnd inscripbCMi 
of Someivara dated A-U. 10^3^ to one of his sons, Somesvatadeva^ the 
title VengipuraAfarcivara, showing that this tide attaching to the Ynvaraja- 
ptda held by Sohhanarasa some time before had come to be held as early as 
1049 by the real Yuvaraja himself; and this &ct is Itself certain evidence 
regarding the mtentions of the ruling monarch regarding VengT. Shr years 
later* in tojj, the year after the battle of Koppam,, there is recorded at 
Drakshirama in the heart of the Vejigl kingdom an endowment of a lamp 
in the temple by Kupama, the daughter of Nirayana Bhana, the pradkdfu of 
the emperor Trailokyamalladeva.^ A few years Later, from about A.d. 1061 
onwards, begins a series of inscriptions in which Vishnuvardhana-Vijayaditya 
figures as a feudatory of Somesvara but with the significant title Vengi- 
man^esvara* lord of the kingdom of VengT.* The fact seems to be that after 
the campaign in which the battles of Kalidindi and Dhanyakataka were 
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fought and Kollipakai was fi^achcd^ the Ch 5 |ii moaardis were too busy else¬ 
where to concern themselves with Verigi' and after the deatli of Rajendra I, 
his sons Rajadhiiaja and Rajendra fonnd it iiapossible to go to the aid of 
Rljataja, though Rajendra at least did really intend to do so, as wc Icam 
from the inscriptions of his younger brother Viratajendta. That Rajaraja 
himself was present in and ruling the Vehgl kmgdoni is witnessed by the 
Nandampun<^ grant which was issued in his thirty-second regnal year, f. 

1051. In what relation he stood to Sotne^vara during these years it is by no 
means easy to dedde, though it seems probable that he had to acknowledge 
overlordship of this monarch and entertain his otficiak in his kingdom; 
Somc^vara on his side was perhaps content with this recognition, and refrain¬ 
ing from the onerous task of displacing Rajaraja from Vehgi and imposing 
Vifayaditya on that kingdom^ he compensated Vijayaditya by giving him an 
honoured position elsewhere in his empire. Rljaraja is known to have made 
gifts of gold to the temple of Tiruvaiyaru in the years a.d. 1049 and 10^10;* 
and one is left wondering whether this means that Rajarija went to the south 
to solicit the help of Rajadhiraja at that time; if this in fact was so, his mis¬ 
sion produced no ipnncdiate results, since the Choja emperor was evidently 
more intent on the western front and eager to undertake the campaign which 
led to the battle of Koppam, or possibly, on the other hand, that campaign 
was planned after Rajarijak visit and as a result of it, as the best means for 
securing relief for Rijarlja from the pressure of Western Chajukya ofticeTS 
and forces by drawing these off to the defence of their home country; if that 
was indeed foe root cause of the campaign of Kopptam, it must be held to 
have failed completely in its execution, and Rljaraja had to make his peace 
with Somc^varak representatives by himself as best he could. 

To turn Once again to the western focatce. Anxious to wipe out the dis¬ 
grace that befell him on the field of Koppam, Ahavamalk set out with a large 
force led by foe Dandanlyaka Valldeva and other gcnccals^ and a batde 
ensued on the banka of foe Muda kkaru (winding dver) in which the verdict 
of Koppam was only confirmed according^ at leasts to the Cho]a inscriptions; 
Ri}endradeva*s inscription lofii)* states that the Da^idaniyaka and his 
lieutenants fell, whilst Irugaiyan and others, unable to resist foe \dgotous 
onslaught of the Ch6}a forces, were forced to retreat together with their king 
and the proud Vikkalan. Rajendradeva, his son Rajamabendra, and his 
brother Virarajendra also .seem to have been present at the battle, and their 
inscriptions add further details to our infonnation about foe conflict. 
Rajamahendrak inscription (a.d. 1061)^ says that with a war-elephant he 
forced Ahavamalla to turn his back at Mndakki^ and defeated the army of 
Jaysinga vrith his own troops. VTrarajendrak inscriptEons from hh second 
year (a.d. 1064) onwards* give a long account of a battle at Kudal-^angamam 
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p receded by &ot£L£ otbee events in whicb this king seem^ £□ have taken a lead¬ 
ing pan and which are not mentioned elsewhere; bat dearly the coarse of 
the campaign, its probable date, and the various designadans of the Chilakya 
commanders leave little room to doubt that Kudal-sangatnam is only a 
second name for the Mudatkam of other msciiptions* In fact the men tion of 
Mndakkarxj itself in an insedption^ of Virarajendra which omits Kudid- 
sangamam makes this quite CMtain, 

The preliminaries to the battle of Kudal-sanganmiTL are thus described in 
the Qiola in$cdpdon s' 'Viraiajcndra dtove from the battlefield in Ganga- 
padi into the Tungabhatlra the mahasamantas whose strong hands wielded 
cruel bows^ along with Vikkalan who fought under his banner at the head 
of the battle- He attacked and destroyed the irresistible, great, and powerful 
army which Vikkalan had again dispatched into Vchgi-nldu; fought the 
madandanayakan Chamug^»ja and cut off his head; and severed the no^ 
from the face of Chamui;idaxaia"s only daughter called N^ki, who was the 
queen of Irugaiyan and who resembled a peacock in beauty," Here we have 
two more or less separate but connected occurrences^the chase of Vikrama- 
ditya across Gahgavadi to the banks of the Tungabhadra and the defeat of a 
Western Oialukya army in Vchgi: the campaign in Gangavidi was perhaps 
a prelude to the battle of Mu^kkarn (Kudal-^angamam), first mentioned 
about A.D, 1061, and there is a Western Chajukya inscription from Sudi 
(Dharwar District) dated A,D. io6t^ which mentious that ^mj^vara was at 
that time in camp at Pubyappaya^vTdu in Sindavatri after his in the 

South and the conquest of the Qiola. The pursuit of Vikramiditya across 
Gafigavadi shows the extent of initial success which attended Ahava- 
malla^s effort to reverse the verdict of Koppam. The oocarion for the fighring 
in Vengi is not dear; but it was severe and attended with wanton barbarity; 
the Chajukya commander Chamuj^daraja lost his life, and his daughter was 
cruelly mutilated. It 1 $ probable that the Chilukya army said to have been 
dispatched to Vengi was sent after the death of Rajarija to aid Vijayaditya, 
who is said to have seized the throne by force and to have bestowed it on bh 
^cm Saktivamian II, and that this Sakrivarman was also among those who 
fell on the Ch^ukya side as a result of ViraraiCndra's campaign in that 
country. The date of this Veng^ campaign of Virarajeadra would seem from 
the Western Chajukya inscriptions mentiorung Ch^undaraja to have been later 
than the batdc of Kudal-iangamam. This campaign was, however, evidently 
only an episode without results, a diversion which preceded the engage¬ 
ment at Kudal-^angamam, which, considering the course of events^ is best 
identified with Kudali at the junction of the Tunga and the Bhad^ in the 
Mysore country,* This engagement* in which on both sides the ruling 
mooarchs and some princes who were closely ixlated to them took part, is 

iJT, iii, *4, * Ihid., same li Sil^ m* 57. 
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described at considerable length in the inscriptions of Virarajendta, which 
count it as the third acx:asion on which he met the Chalukya forces, after the 
two carTipaigns in Gangavldi and Vengl mentioaed above-^ Once more we 
have the coveting claims of the rival parties; hut the silence of the Qialukyut 
inscriptions on dcciils and the tone of the Choja records clearly imply that 
military success was on this occasion also wdth the Chojas. Among the nam es 
of generab on the Chaiu kya side besides the emperor A havainalk himself and 
his 5on$ Vikrajmditytt (Vikkalan) and Jayasimha DI (Singantn), we must 
note Maduvarmii (Madhusudana) and Kesava, both sons of the cd-chrated 
general KlUdlsa of the Vamsa family. But the Qiolas gained littk political 
advantage from the victory, and the death of Raj^dra which occurred soon 
after must have dedded Vicarajendra to return to his capital. 

The further course of the war is to be traced in the later inscriptions of 
Virarajmdrab rdgn^ and in fugitive references in Chalukya inscriptions of 
more or less coritsponding date* Five inscriptions of Virarajendra dated in 
the fifth year^ a.d. 1067-S say that he * terrified Ahavamalla yet a second time 
on the appointed battlefield, fulfilled the vow of his own elder brother 
and seized Vengai-nadu\ We have inscriptions showing Vishtiuvardhana 
Vijayaditya engaged on a southem expedition and camping at Mudukakerc 
in the Shimoga District, and at Arasikere, in the years 106j and 106 

and this campaign seems to be not unrelated to the second engagement on 
the batdcfield planned beforehand as mentioned in Vlrarajcndra's records. 
The ^^aniImoga!am inscription of the same monarch, also of the fifth year, 
gives more details of this engagement on the appointed battlefield and then 
continues the story one stage farther^ Among the generals who lost their 
hves in the battle are specially named ^rlalliyairian, j^laiijippayan, Piramsdevan, 
Atokaiyanj Sattiya^an, Pattiyanan, Vlmayan^ and Vangaran, besides the 
Ganga, Nulamba, Kadava^ and Vaidnmba kings j the heads of these fallen 
commanders are s^d to have been carried to Gangaiko^^arolapuram and 
nailed on its waUs! Then the CMlukya^ feeling that it was better to death 
than to live In disgrace, wrote a letter {olai) to $ay that KQdal, die place w^here 
formerly he and his sons had been defeated and had fled, would be the scene 
of another trial of strength^ and whoever from fear failed to present himself 
there would be deemed no king but a disgraceful coward aftnid of war; the 
letter was sent by a messenger named Gangakctta; when he arrived at VTrata- 
jMdra*^s court and duly delivered his message, the Choja monarch wa$ doubly 
pleased, and marched to the field that had been named; but the Vallava chief 
(Cha|ukya king) did not appear, and the Chola waited at K^^dai for one 
month beyond the date agreed upon fox the engagement; when the Chaiokya 
ran away again and hid himself by the western ocean, while his three generals 
De\'anatha, Sitti, and Kesi also turned their backs, the Cho]a suppressed all 
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fcsistance in the famous qonnttj and set up a pillar of victory, bear¬ 

ing hi 5 cmbletn of a tiger^ on the banks of the Tungabhadra; he t-heri dressed 
the Chalukya messenger as the Valkva* placing a magnificent necklace on 
his neck* writing the word ChlfQkya on his chest* and hanging on his person 
a placard bearing an inscription which told of the open flight of the Qialukya 
in order to escape capture by the Qiola ckphanr.^ 

The inscription then turns to give an account of Virarajendra*s campaigns 
in another quarter. He challenged his enemy saying f *1 shall not go hack 
without regaming the good VengT country; come and defend it if you ate 
a Valkva (meaning both strong man and Chalukya).^ A terrific struggle 
followed on the banks of the Ktishn^ dose to Vija^riavada (Be^wada) in 
which the huge army commanded by Jananatha, Rajamayan, and Mup- 
parasan was driven into the jungle; after this resounding victory, VTrara- 
j^dra made his elephants drink the water of the Godavari; he thM crossed 
Kaiingam and dispatched his conquering forces into territories beyond 
Chakrakum. He thus reconquered the good country of VeiigT and bestowed 
it on Vijayaditya who came and paid homage at his lotus feet before he 
returned to his capital of Gangapuri (GangaLkondachdlapuraiii)^ 

The Timmukkudal inscription, also of the fifth year of Vnarijendra, gives 
all these detaib up to the crossing of Kalingam as &ir as the Mahendra 
mountain/ it then mentions the bestowal of Verigi on Vijayaditya and the 
return to Gangapiun* after which it turns to narrate the events of a war in 
Ceylon; the record then reveres to the Chalukya war, and gives details of the 
engagements in and near Chakrakuta briefly mentioned in the other inscrip¬ 
tions; it states that the Chajufcya sent twice the number of elephants whi^ 
he had previously employed against the Chfila^ who met thrm at kCondai 
(Kon^palli?) and inflicted on them a crushing defeat as before, leading to 
the flight of several Ch^ukya generals and the capture of the rest, together 
with many beautiful women and much booty. The battle of Kon^ai was mm- 
memorated by the erection of a pillar of victory with the Chola emblem of 
the tiger on it,^ and the ChoU troops pressed on to ^kkacakkonam (Chakra- 
kuu) where a fresh defeat was inflicted on the Chalukya forces and more 
ptisoneni were taken. That the son of Kajaraja Natendra, Rajendm, the future 
Kulottungal* was co-operating with hi^ maternal uncle Vlracajcndra in these 
wars, particularly in the Bastar region* becomes evident from the references 
preserved in the inscriptions of Kulottunga; they state that when he was yet 
a Yuvarifa (Ifango) be overcame the treachery of his enemies* captured a 
large number of elephants at Vairagarh* and levied tribute on Dhar^varsha, 
the Nigavamsi king; again in another version of the same events he is 

* Hultzsth V tctidciiry; of tbk part of the: iosedptson (J/J. lit p- jo, \L a^-8) diflm conskkiabh 
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represented as personally leadiDg a ca’^ry diarge^ waving his drawn swords 
and by its force bteakltig up and putting to flight the army of the Kuntala 
king on the held of battled That on the Chajukya side, Vikiam^tya led the 
armies which fought in the VcAgi kingdom and farther north in Kalinga and 
Qiakrakuta is dear; the Qiola inscriptions mention his dispatch of troops 
into Vengi before the battle of Kudd-iangamam; BUhariia indudes Vehgi 
and Chaktakuta among the conquests of Vikramlditya in his and 

the Tamil poem Ka/jn^ttuppora^i implies that at Chakiakum the enemy 
against whom Kulottunga fought was Vikraraaditya. 

Some^vara failed to keep the engagement he had himself made to retrieve 
his name, and we hear little more tsf him after this except the mention of his 
ilbess, and of his death by voluntarily seeking a watery grave b the 
Tungabhadta river, at the end of March A.t>. to 6S. Perhaps iUnois took hold 
of him soon after he sent the chaU^gc to Vttarajmdra, and then his Mure 
to keep an appointment he had made with so much may have aggravated 
his disease and led to his suicide. His Mure to appear at Kiii^ as espected 
is recorded on id September a.d. 1067;^ and his (fijoal union) at 

Kuruvatti on the Tungahhadia took place on rg ^larch A.D. The 

inten^ai is not too great to be covcrecl by the suggestion made about the 
reason for SomHvara^s inability to go to K^daL 

The battle of Bttwada, the further flghdng in the Baster region, and the 
flnal handing over of the Vchgi kingdom to Vijayaditya must now be 
explained. Ultiinately they are connected with the question erf the succession 
to Rajarajanarendta in the Vengi kingdom. We have noted above that after 
the death of Bljcndra 1 Chola, the Veugi ruler was left very much to his own 
devices, that he had to make ter ms with Somc^vara, and that though Virara- 
jmdra^s btcrcession soon after the death of Rajaiaja brought about the fall 
of Sakrivarman O in batde, it did not alter the balance of political forces to 
any considerable CTtCent. Vlrarajcndia resolved that this state of afiairs should 
be ended and that Vengi should come once 3tgain into the sphere of Qioja 
influence, and thus his fighting, which w as first directed against Vijayaditya 
supported by Vikramlditya, ended by a bestowal of the kingdom on Vijaya- 
ditya by Virarajendra himself. Here is a diplomatic revolution not unrebted 
to the general trend of Deccanl pohtics which began bo be dominated by the 
growing ambitions of Vikramaditya VL The c h a ng e in Vijayaditya's attitude 
to Vlrarajendia and his new-born readiness to submit to him and receive his 
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kingdom from him as a fief belied the whole of his past cancer and was 
obviously brought about by the accion of Vikcaimditj'a- The suggestion may 
well be made that aU this happened as a consequence of the d^th of Some4- 
vam 1 and immediately after it. And in fact the submission of Vijayaditya is 
followed soon after by a treaty between Vikmniidlt^^a himself and Vtrara- 
jmdra sealed by a dynastic alliance. Let us examine the details of thb 
occurrence as we find them in our sources. 

Virarajendra’s mscriptiops of the sixth and seventh regnal years A.o. io 6B- 
70 are very iustructive. Those of the sixth year" state that ^on a third occasion^ 
i.e. at the nest opportunity after the two encounters at Ku^-^gamam and 
near the riveTj ViEaraj^ndra burnt KampiE before Som^vara could untie the 
Aari/hiAd (necklace) which he had put on, and set up a pillar of victory at 
Karadikal, a village in the Lingsagtir tdtkA of the Radhur District, The 
Some^vara menrioned here is doubtless Som^ara li who had been made 
Yavarija tn his father's lifctLme.^ The heu: mentioned must doubt¬ 

less be taken as being the symbol of Yuvarija's office; and the idea b that 
after the death of Some^vara I, before his son Som^vara El could unde his 
Yuvaraja's Aa^As^d for his coronarion as emperor, Kampili was burnt and 
the pillar of victory set up by Vinkrajcndia^ A record of the seveodi year^ of 
Virarajmdra states explidtly that he drove SomE^vara out of the Kanna^ 
country, conquered the Rattapa^ seven-and-a-half-bkh country^ and be¬ 
stowed it together with the A^nfhAd on the Chajukki Vikramaditya who 
came and bowed to his feet. It is thus abundantly dear that Vijayaditya^s sub¬ 
mission to Vlrarajendra was, if we may trust the testimony of the Chola 
inscriptions, hut the prelude to Vikmmaditya*s soUdting and gaming the aid 
of the Qi6|a monarch against his own brother. How far is this confimied by 
the other lines of evidence accessible to us? 

An inscription of Some^vata 11+ admits that Virarajendca wrongly sup¬ 
posed that at the commencement of the new ecigti at^ck and conquest would 
be easy whilst the new government was not yet firmly in the saddle* and so 
came and laid siege to Gooty, the famous fortress in the Anantapur District; 
hut the army of Somf^vaia fought so well that the Chela soon turned his 
back and fled. The same inscription calls Dandanlyaka Lakshmana the 
restorer of the kingdom of Bhuvanaikamalla, and the cause of the existence 
of the Ch5]ufeya kingdom—at once giving an idea of the importance of the 
generars services and a much cleartr idea of the danger from which he saved 
his master. The record then proceeds to detail the armegements made by 
Some^vara for the defence of the southern frontier^ which matters may 
reserved for later study. There is no hint of any pact played by Vikratmffitya 
against his brother, and in fret other records show that he w^ sdll officially 
Yuvaraja under this elder brother, Bilhana*s revelations regarding Vikraina- 
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dityn's tcktions with bis brothei and Viratajendra go far to confirm the 
impressions derived from the Chola inscriptions, VCTten VifcjMciaditya had 
completed his education and had grown up to manhpodj his father con¬ 
ceived the plan of making him Yuvarajaj but when this plan was^ put before 
him he refused the favour, affirming that the position belonged of tight 
to his elder brother Somc^vara^ and his father had to yield and make SomeS- 
vara Yuvaraja* But even so^ the luck of the kingdom and the love of his 
father favoured Vikrama, and he bore the burden of the duti^ both of the 
king and of the Yuvaraja, Vikramlditya then went on the which 

included the war^ against the Choja king in the south and in Vengl and 
Chakrakuta, When on his way home he was encamped on the tCtishnS he 
heard of the death of his father^ who had drowned himself in the Tungabhadra 
after a sudden illness as related above^ a against which no remedy 

availed. After performing the funeral ccpmiomes, he returned to Kalylj^i 
and lived for a time on friendly terms with his brother. Som^vara then fell 
into evil courses^ oppressed his subjects^ and turned against Vikramaditya, 
who now left the city with his younger brother jayasienha since the capital 
was no longer safe for them. All attempts by Some^vara to capture and slay 
his brothers failed, thanks to Vikramaditya's ability as a military leader. After 
evading his elder brother, Vikramaditya marched to the Tungabhadra and 
Vanav5sa. Resting there for a whilep he resumed his march with the intention 
of attacking the Cholas; but just then Jayake^i of Konkan and the Alupa 
king made their submission, and the C^oja king also, feeling that he 
ODuid not wiihscand Vikrama's invasion, sent an ambassador to meet the 
Chalukya prince and ask for his friendship, offering him at the same time his 
daughter's hand, Vikrama thereupon agreed to give up hb expedition. He 
retired to Tungabhadra in order to give an appearance of victory to the 
Chola monarch and so to save his &oe, and hb marriage with the Chola 
princess was duly celebrated before the twej kings went back to their respec¬ 
tive capitals. 

From thb highly embellished account of Biihana some things stand out 
dearly, vii^. Vikramaditya's eagerness to grasp power commensurate with 
his great ability, his dislike of his brother Som^vara's succession to his 
father's throne, and hb readiness to ally himself to the Chola monarch whom 
he had fought relentlessly during the liferime of that father, Bjlhaoa^s 
account of the part taken by Jayakesi, the Kadamba ruler of Goa (c. a.o, 
1050-80), b borne out by inscriptions which attest his having brought 
together the CMlukya and Choja monarchs at Kinchi, and having confirmed 
the Chalukya monarch in his own kingdom.* To complete the picture of the 
diplomatic relations of the time we have to note that just as Vijayaditya and 
Vikramaditya were gainers by their alliance with Virarajendra, so Rajendra 
(Kulottunga), the son of Rljarija and the lawful claimant to the throne of 
f u£, P‘, ^45,1- p- k II, 
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VengJi was a laser. He was deftnittly kept ont of Vefiglj ftod after the death 
of Virarajradra, Viktamaditj^a tried without success to kcq^ him out of 
the Qiola kingdom; Kuldttunga therefoce naturally sought alliance with 
Soinfsvaia II and developed lifelong enmity to Yikramaditya. 

In tradog the political effects of the death of Someivam I we have been 
led far into the reign of his successor Somesvajca 11; we now tetvrni to that 
of SomKvara I* Under him Chi|ukya power became immensely citended. 
From the early years of his reign practically to its end Vehgi was completely 
under his control, and the Paramiiras and PratiMias, two major powers of 
Nonhern India, beeamc tributary to him for a timei he maintained the long 
struggle with the Chojas with undiminished vigour to the end of his life^ in 
spite of the many defeats and set-^acks which befell him during its weari¬ 
some course; and though he lost many a batde he never once allowed him¬ 
self to entertain the idea of ultimate defeat. Beside his sons, particularly 
VikrRmadit>^a, he had many other able commanders in his service who 
loyally fought his battles and were ever ready to defend his honour with 
their lives. Some^yara must have been a greater diplomat than he w^as a 
warrior, or he could not have succeeded in making his influence felt over so 
many stau^ and for $o loug^ and that with a military record of fir from un¬ 
impaired success in battle. His alliance with Vishnuvardhflna-Vijayaditya 
and the limits he set to himself in the use he made of it in the furtherance of 
his pohtiad objects wxrc alike rmstcr-strokes of high policy. If the rdentless 
pursuit of glory, the capacity to bend all available resources in men and 
material to the service of that pursuit, and the talent so to organize them as 
to make them readily available wherever and whenever they are required, 
are signs of greatness, Someivara was a great ruler, even greater than his 
mom ccicbiatcd son Vikmmaditya, He had great 6ith in himself and suc¬ 
ceeded in imparting this faith to his followers. He was not unmindful of the 
arts of peace; the noble city of Kalyam was his creation. SomeSvara^s sway 
actrnded over the whole of the Deccan between the Vindhyas and the 
Tungabhadri, with considerable additions^ varying from time to time both 
in the nonh and the south, to the Limits of his permanent dominion. 

The Nigai insaiptipn of ^So (a.i>p toy8) gives to Somcivara the tides 
Raya N^v'ana and Viramartanda, and mentions a war with the Chaujika 
king, who must have been Bhimadeva I (a,Dp ioii-64);* but of this war wc 
have no information from any other source. SomeSvara I Is said to have died 
his camp at Pottalakere In a.d. 1044,* at PQvinapadanglle in a.o* T045 after 
tlie capture of Sivap/ and at Vagghapura in Karahadana^u four years later 
after his PaUava He is said to have been residing at Kalyampura 

in A.p. 1053, 10)4^ and 1055 in inscriptions bearing these dates,^ He was at 
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KolQru in a.d, ioj8> tind in Bomeya-danda in a.d, To6a.* Six cpccns of 
Somcsvara arc known from tiie inscriptioiis i Chandalakabbe or Chandrika- 
devl mentioned in a record of A.D. 1047;* MaibladevI, bearing tbe same 
dries as Chandrikadevi two years later, iiiling Banavasi ia,ooo in A.D. 10 jj 
and making a visit with the emperor to Sri^aila in A.D. 10J7;* Uildcvl the 
daughter (?) of Piahhu Marasimha who has been mendoned above; I loysala- 
devi who made a grant in a.d, 105 j for a on the Tungabhadra estab¬ 
lished by a Gauda of Onnijai (modern Honnali);* Keialadcvi who was ruling 
the Poonavada agroharam in A.d. 10 j 4 according to the tribhogfibkjiottarii- 
siMti which Fleet is inclined to explain as the eqijal sharing of the income 
proceeds by the ruler, the Brahmans and the gods;* and Bachaladevi, who 
was perhaps tbe chjcf queen, as she was the mother of SomeSvata U, Vikra- 
maditya VI, and Jayasimha IIl.^ 

Somiivara il 

Someivata 11 Bhuvanaikamalla succeeded his father on 11 April a.d. 
1068, within a fortnight after that fiither’s self-immolation in the Tunga- 
bhadca at the end of March; the formal installation evidendy took place 
after the expiry of the days of pollution and the conclusion of the funerary 
ceremonies.® The inscription which records this fact farther stotes that the 
CIh£>|a ruler immediately renewed his attack on the Chajutya kingdom as he 
calculated that the beginning of a new reign was the most amiable opportu¬ 
nity for aggression on his part; became and laid scige to Gutti (Gooty), but the 
cavabry divisions of the Chajukya army attacked him in great force and con^ 
pellcd him to retreat. The soufaern frontier was strengthened and different 
sectors of it were entrusted to eminent generals; among chetn were the two 
brothers of the emperor, Sinp (i.e. Jayasimha) being put in charge of 
Nolamba-sifidavaih, Vikramaditya becoming governor of Gangavadi up to 
Alampura, and the trustworthy and loyal Lakshtnana Dandanayaka holding 
Banavasi iz,ooo. While making these arrangements the emperor is reported 
to have dearly defined the order of seniority among them, sa^g that 
Vikratna-Gan^-bhQpa was next to himself, Vlra-Nolamba-detT^ i.e. Jaya- 
simha, next to Vikiama, and that Lakshmaoa came immcdiaKly after 
Jayasi’mha, all others in the state being lower in rank than Lakshmana, 
described as ‘the promoter of the kingdom of Bhuvanrikamalla-VaJ^blia' 
and 'the servant who was indispensable to the Cha]ukya kingdom 
rSjyaA'/te k^a^m ddal). On the other band, the emperor also had to deal with 
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evil and treacheious sdmantas (feudatories), and with turbulent forest 
beside rcpdling poweifuJ foes. Sqmesvara’s reign was thus fiiU of trouble 
from its commencement; there was no love lost between him and Vikiama- 
ditya, and reading between the lines of Bilbao’s panegyric on Vikramldicya 
we can sec that his intrigues against his elder brother began very early, prob* 
ably even before Som^vara^s accession, and that he fomented the hostility' 
of the Ch6|a enemy and the disloyalty of the sdmantas within the realm. 

The so-called £foatier arrangements in the south after the rcpuUc of the 
Qiola invasion, particuJady the appointment of Vikraimditya as Yuvaiaja 
and governor of Gangavadi, must be interpreted in the light of other inscrip¬ 
tions already noted; on the one bind the Ch6|a Virarajcndia ekims to have 
driven Somcsvaia II out of Karijataka and bestowed the whole of Rattapa^ 
on Vikramiditya, and on the other T.altsmanarasa is said to have saved the 
kingdom of Bhuvanaikamalla-VaHabha. As a imttrr of fact we find rh^r 
Somesvara’s inscriptions reengnize Vikrama as next in rank to himself and 
governor of Gangavadi; Vikramaditya himself was evidently not content 
with a subordinate position, and if his inscriptions in the fiellary and Ananta- 
pur Districts* giving him full imperial titles as early as a.d. 1071 are not 
mere exhibitions of usurped authority, we must suppose that the ChO|a war 
was brought to an end with a political compromise by which the Chalukya 
empire was virtually divided between the two brothers, Vikramaditya 
getting as his share the parts adjacent to the Chola empire with which he had 
just formed an alliance cemented, as Bilhana tells us, by his marrying a 
daughter of Vlratajcndra, 

By the death of VlraiajCndra, which occurred early in a.d. toyo, the allianfp 
of Vikram^tya with the ChAjas was changed from an asset into a liability. 
He found tbat he had to divide his attention between the pursuit of his dif¬ 
ferences at home with Jii$ brother, and the protection and maintenance of 
his young biothcr-m-Iaw AdhirajMdra on the Chola throne against the 
designs of the Eastern Cha| ukya Rajendra (fvu lotiunga I), Vikramaditva pro- 
^^^ded to Ki^chi, where he spent some time and succeeded in suppressing 
attempts at rebellion; he went next to Gangakuttda (Gangaikondachola- 
puram) where he formally installed Adh ifajeiidra on the throne. After a 
lUonth in the Chuja capital, Vikrama returned to the TungabhadiS.* Some 
time bter (Bilhana grossly exaggerates when he says it was only a few days 
after his return) Vikramiditj a heard that the Chola king had lost his life in 
a popular rising {prakrti-tfindha) and that Rajiga, the ruler of Vcngl, had 
captured the vacant Chofa throne, Rljjga is doubtless Rajendra (Kulottun^), 
and Bilhana’s designation of him as Vehgi-natha shows perhaps that the 
positiem held by Vijayaditya in Veogi as a gift of Virat3jcndra was without 
prejudice to the claims of the legitimate successor of Rajaraja Narcndia. But 
with the accession of Kulottunga to the Choja throne, Vikramaditya found 
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himself pbced between two enemies, one on either side of him; his brother 
Somesvnra at home, and iCulottunga in the Choja country. Vijayiditya, who 
had served as a pawn for many years, brought no stiength to the side of 
Vihramaditya to whom he in fact owed everythit^. 

For the nest five or sht years (a.d. layo-SJ it was to be the task of Vikrama- 
ditya to cttricate himsdf £tom this dangerous situation. He made very good 
use of the formal position assigned tohim by hisbrotheras governor of Gahga- 
vadi, and acted throughout with a superb confidence in himself and in his 
ultimate success, and in the importance of both for the w'ell-bcing of the 
Chalukya empire. Disdaining to nsc subordinate titles, he adopted the full 
imperial style in all his inscriptions and assumed the biruds Tribhuvanamaiia. 
Knowing full wdl that Somc^vara and Kultittunga would naturally enter 
into an alliance against him, he laid hU plans carefully and prepared for a 
fight on two fronts simultaneously. By ofiering inducements and by a show 
of force, he succeeded in detaching from SomeSvara and winning over to his 
side a considerable number of the vassals and feudatories in the empire. An 
inscription of A.o. 1071 from the Bellary District' mentions Ttibhuvana- 
inalla (Viktamaditya) as ruling from the tulevldti of Govindavidi and refers 
to a recent victory of his over Dandaniyaka Chiddaya, which had given him 
great satisfaction; Govindavadi is perhaps Govindavada in the Rayadurg 
tahtA of the Bellar)' District, It was also the capital from which Trailokya- 
malla Jayasimhadeva, who bears the usual Nolainba-.PallH-va titles and is 
styled an^ia siiigasi (the lion of his brother), was ruling over Nolambaviih 
at very time^'—a clear confirmation this of Bilhana’s statement that 
Vikramadiiya and his younger brother Jayasimha were acting together in 
opposition to Someivaia, Viktamaditya was extremely successful in the 
diplomatic field and quietly won many princes over to bis side before he 
actually resorted to the final arhitrament of war. Besides the Kadamba 
J[ayake£i, and Vijayadiiy'a who were already on his side, he seems tti have 
secured the adhesion of the HoysaJa princes Vinayaditya and his son Freyanga, 
the latter of whom is said to have carried out the behest of the Chklukya 
emperor (Vikeamaditya) and compelled the Oioja king to wear leaves as his 
robes;’ the Pandya of Uccangi also took nis side and showed his loyalty by 
assuming the title Ttibhuvanamalla and taking part in the war agatnst 
KuloCtunga, winning for himself the distinction of being known as the 
breaker of the mind of Ragija Cbola*—Rajiga-Colamanobhaoga.+ Even the 
distant Yadava prince Scum II was persuaded to join Vikramaditya; in two 
of his inscriptions dated in A,l>. 10^9 Seuna bears only the feudatory title of 
Mahamandale^vaca, and wc may' well assume that like hia ancestors he con¬ 
tinued to pay homage as a vassal of the reigning Chalukya emperor of 
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KftIyaijI“SoTne^ara IT-^ but Hcmadti says in his r^apraJaiti df the Vrata- 
khan(^ that ScuiTachandra's strcing arm rescued ParamlrdiHdeva (Vikrania- 
dity^a) fmm the pressure of his enemies and established the light of the 
Chalukya family in the kingdom of Kalytf;ta,^ 

Somesvara must have had a difficult and hamssing rcigti; the intrigues of 
his brother were persistent and candnuous in all quarters and there were few 
lieutenants in whom he could repose confidence; the illustrioiis Lakshmsu^ 
Dondanatha was the most conspicuous exception] he at least was always 
loyal and prompt in carrying out the commands of the emperor and did much 
to restore the damage that had resulted from the Chola invasions of the 
previous reign J He was in charge of the important divisions of BdvoJa joo 
and Purigere 300 in the hearf of the empire- this country had usually been 
ruled by the heir-apparent, but as there was no one among his relatives who 
both enjoyed Som^vata's confidence and was fit for the charge* it was given 
over to the most trusted commander in the army; Lakshmai;ia had under him 
the mahasaimnta Jayate-^yaiiaiia of the A-tanala family (hence diSerent from 
the Kadamba jayake£i of Goa who was the ally of Vikramaditya) as the 
Rlshtrakuta of iWigere in the year a.d. 1074.^ A considerable number of 
inscriptions ranging from 1071 to loyj attest the loyal rule of Udayl- 
ditya over BanavasinZid with Bankapura as his capital; the name of his queen 
LachchaladevI occurs in one of these records^ and in another there is mention 
of the emperor Som^vara as bdng in camp at fiankapura as the guest of 
Udayaditya.5 The Kadamha-Kfrtivarmadeva is abo referred to as preseot 
in Banav^ in a.d. 1071* presumably either assisting UdayS^ditya ki some 
capacity or temporarily ofiidating for him in the administration of the pro¬ 
vince.^ An insetiption which shows the Rau^ Karttavirya of Saundatti as a 
feudatory of Som^vara U unfortunately bears no date, and we cannot say 
how long he continued to serve the emperor. Two queens of SomeSvarHi 
KanchaladcvT and MaiJaUdevi, are mendoned in an early insetiption of the 
reign in a.d. 10&5J Somc^vara^s younger brother Jayasimhft figures as the 
ruler of Kogaji 500, Kadambalige 1*000, and Balkkundc 300 in a.d. lofiB,® 
and a little later in accordance with the frontier arrangements already nodeed 
as ru li ng from Kampili over Nolamhavadi 31,000 and Sindava^i J,oon—a 
position he seems to have held up to A.o. 1075.^ He bears the usual No]amba- 
Pallava birudaj and is found ruling over other divisLoni abo on occasions—^ 
as for instance Uchchangi in a.d, 1070^^^ and Kisukad 70 from A.D. 1065 to 
1076, when a pan of this division^ if not the whole of was held under him 
by his rister Suggaladevi. ” Lastly* an insetiption from Niralgi beating a 
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date in December a^d. 1075 shows MaJiaman^civara ViktamidityaiK doubt¬ 
less the king's younger brother and opponent, together with his ally Bhuva- 
naikammiik Pallava Petmiii Vish^iuvardhana Vijayiditya. camping at 
Bankapura in the course of a tour in the service of the Emperor,^ 

Some^vara U himself was doing his best to hold the empi tc together in 
the face of the veiled ambition of his brother which led the latter to puf$ue 
a policy of continua] secret intc^ue against the ruling monarch in order to 
undermine his position. We find Somc^vara touring the empire and hxiiig 
his camp in various different places, but after A.o. 1072, when we meet him 
at Kokkaragoinida on the Tungabhadrii,^ Somc^vara apparently keeps well 
away from that river—clear proof of a virtual division ot the empire and that 
Vikramadit)^ jealously kept the emperor oat of the territory assigned to 
him, while he himself enjoyed access to all parts of the realm undar pretence 
of serving the reigning monarch as his nest-in-cotnmand. We have epigraphic 
evidence of Somesvara^s presence at Eankapura in a.d. 1071, 
at KalyanI and Vikiamapura in A.d. 1074, and at Tangodage on the north 
bank of the Pcrdo|e (Klftshna river) in Tardava^ in a.d. 107?.^ 

This m^iewT of the cpigraphicaJ evidence regarding Somclvara^s doings 
and his relations with his feudatories and brothers makes it cleat that be suc¬ 
ceeded in rnaintaining his position as emperor until towards the close of 
A.D.. i07jj and diat Vikramaditya respected that position and consented to 
bold a rank subordinate to that of his elder btother. In Bilham's narrative of 
the civil war between the brothers there is little indication of any c 3 tact 
chronology. The poet implies that Vderamaditya's attack on Kulottunga, 
the alliance Kulbttunga made with Someivara in order to compel him to 
fight on frontSj and the final engagement which decided the issue, all 

followed quickly after Kulottunga^s accession to the Chola thcone+ This 
account is clearly against the evidence of the contemporary inscriptions both 
of Somewara and Kulottunga. EquaUy unfounded are the vapid morali^gs 
of Bilhajia intended to citalt his patron^s noble conduct above the ba£eTieS$ 
of his elder brotlier, who for the $ake of power and pelf did not hesitate to 
ally himself to the despicable Chola^ the sw'om enemy of the Chalukya line. 
Bilhana has nothing but praise for Vikramaditya^s allknce with Vlrara- 
jendra, and says not a word about his disloyal attempts to foment dissension 
among his brother's vassals. The Gadag inscription of Vikr^ditya VI 
(a.d. 1099)^ contains a belated justification of hh couduct; it states that 
Bhuvanaikamalla inherited the kingdom, bestowed on him by hi$ father in 
accordance with the proper rule of succession but that when^ after 

he had reigned for some time, the feeling of absolute power corrupted him 
and he became a caUou$ and cruel tyrant to his subjects, the virtuous younger 
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brother dkarms/i^d) could stand it no longer^ and assumed the 

govcmqicnt of the realm after putting his dl-adirised relative under tcstniint 
This is also the kc^ to which, we have seen, Bilhana has set the 
events in the and It is not too much to assume that thb was the theory 
that had the sanction of Vikiamadit}'! himself. But the statement about the 
detenotatian of Some^van^s character and rule makes its appearance lather 
late, perhaps some years after thatmonftrdi‘'s death, and no facts corroborating 
it can be found from any other source. 

Vijaylditj-'a is found in Banavase in 1075 together with Vihramaditya- and 
BiLhW says that Mjiga fRljcndm-Kulottunga) had become lord of Vehg! 
before he seized the ^6|a throne on the death of Adhirajendra; the kingdom 
of Vengr which Vlrarajcndra had bestowed on Vijayaditp must have 
changed hands soon after the demise of the fonner; Kidottunga’^s capture of 
Vcngl was thus the first step in his plan for upsetting the pohtical arrange¬ 
ments which his unde had made as pan of his allbncc with Vikiamaditya- 
Then came the rebellion in the Chob which ended the short reign of Adhira^ 
jendra and brought about the accession of Kulcittunga to the ^£la throne; 
this was followed by the aiiiance of Kulottunga with Somc^vara 11 and the 
preparadons for the final encounter. The inddents of this war are first 
mentioned in Kulottunga's inscriptions dated in his sixth regnal year, a*Op 
loyfi, and this account of them is in conformity with the evidence of the 
CMIukya insaripdons which date the couunencement of Vikramaditya^s 
reign and of the Qmiukya-Vikrama eta in A.o. 1076-7. Some of the Qiola 
inscripdons contain a brief reference to the vrar saying that Vikkalan and 
Singanan, i.e. Viktamiditya and Jayasimha, plunged into the wcpiecn sea. 
Others give a longer account,' and there are references also in contemparary 
Tamil literature. 

The war obviously began with a dash in the Kolar District (Nangili) be¬ 
tween Vikeamaditya^s forces and those of Kulottunga; but dearly the CZhola 
accounts eataggerate the extent of the success attained by the Chola monarch; 
it seems probable that Vikramiditya was compelled to withdraw to the 
Tungabha d ra fronder, leaving all the country to the south and cast of that 
river in the hands of the eaemy; hut we may not bdieve that Kulottunga 
advanced to the sea, for w^hile the Chob octupadon of Gangamandalam and 
Singamm, i.e* the country ruled over by JayasimhEfl^ yiz, Nobmba-Sindavadi, 
is attested by the provenance of Kul5ttunga^5 inscriptions, no such confirma- 
don is to be had regarding any occupadon by him of the country west of the 
Tungabhadra. 

Utterly worthless as far as the Chola front of the war is concerned, Bilhaj^'s 
account is yet the only source which ekes out the crypdc statement of 
Vikram^tj'a's inscripdons regarding SQmeBvara''s part in the war and the 
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fate diat befell him at the end of in As the result of a bitter contest, says 
BilhaM, in which the armies of Some^vara and Kulottunga simultaneously 
engaged the farces of Vikxaxnaditya, *thc Dravida lord Sed the Held and 
Somadeva entered the prison’*^ Vikiama then retired to the Tungabhadra; 
he intended to restore his captive brother to liberty and to the throne, but^ 
as on the eve of the battle, ^iva intervened a second timej an angry voice 
commanded Vikratna to assume the sovereignty himself, and he did so. He 
also made his younger brother Jayasimha viceroy at Banavase,^ Jayasimha 
was among those who had actively assisted him in his succ4rspful bid foe the 
throne; an inscription of a.d, ioSt affirms that he helped his brother to gain 
the kingdom by driving away the Qioja invader.^ How long SomeSvara 
lingered in the prison, what his ultimate end was, and when it carrier are not 
known- That Som&ivara was weak and incompetmt as a ruler we may infer 
from the course of his iU-stamd reign; but that he was wicked in his ways 
and turned into a emd tyrant who oppressed his subjects without com¬ 
punction is hardly established; we ought not to trust the insetiptions of 
Viktamaditya or Bilhana io this matter without the presence of confirmation 
&om some less biased source* 

V^iAra/^dil/^a 

Two undated stone inscriptions in the Hyderabad Museum contain a verse 
in Sanskrit which states expressly that Vikramaditya wrested the kingdom 
from Som^vara and thereby attained great fame.^ The cyclic year Nak or 
Anala, corresponding to Saka 953 current, A,D, 1076-7, is reckoned as the 
first year of the new era initiated by Vikramiditya at his accession^ and an 
inscription at Wadageri in Hyderabad State records the made at the 
pa/fabimdhamaAQ/sma (festival of the coronation) *on Phalguna, Sukla 
of the Naja year*. The inscription presents Vikramaciitya as in camp at 
Nadaviyuppayana-vidu, which was perhaps somewhere near Wadageri.* The 
date of this inscription has been variously taken to be that of the coronation, 
that of the annivcrsaiy' of the coronation, and that of the grants recorded in 
it on account of the coronation. The best view seems to be to accept the dare 
as equal to 11 Febmaiy' A-O- 1076 and to treat it as the date of the coronation 
of Vikeamaditya, The mention of the king’s camp elsewhere in the inscrip¬ 
tion does not by any means invalidate this view of it.^ It must be noticed, 
however, that the numerous dates in the Chl|ukya-Vikrama era occurring 
in the inscriptions rake problems which have not yet been altogether satis- 
factodly solved."^ 
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The new eni was colJed ilie Qtalukya-VikTama era; it was regylady 
employed for fifty^ne years throughout the reign of Vikraniaditya in all 
his dominions and then sporadically for about half a century more, after 
which it wear out of use. It also set the model for some of his successors 
to begia eras in their owa reigns, not one of which attempts survived 
the reign in which it began, hut on the other hand they all contributed 
to the early disappearance of the Qialukya-VLkrama era. Though Bill^a^:la 
says nothing of the foundation of the era, the Gadag inscripdon dated 
in its wcati^-third year says that Viknunaditya set aside the Cclchratcd 
^akavarsha, and made his own name well known throughout the world 
by bringing in the Vikramavarslia called after himself. It says further that 
the famous TribhuvanamaUa of irresistible prowess was in process of 
tcstocing the prosperity of the earth which had suffered under a wicked 
man, SomE^vata.^ 

About the time when Vibramaditya won his success against SomKvara 
and Kulottunga, another war ’was being waged in Ceylon as the result of 
which the Chdja armies were turned out of the island and Vijayabhlhu be¬ 
came its sole mien Vikramaditya hailed Vijayab^u as his natural ally and 
sent him a fdendly embassy with rich presents.^ Ceylon was then an integral 
part of the South Indian state system, and Vikramaditya's diplomacy- sought 
out the enemies of Kulottunga in order to estahlish friendly relations with 
them. 

By the time Vikramaditya actually sat upon the throne of the Chalukyas 
lie had had more fban his share of fighting in the wars of his predecessors 
’which Itad been going on for well over twenty years. Against his 
chief enemy Kulottunga he had done all he could, and had yet failed to 
attain any conspicuous success. In 00 way infetiar to Vikramaditya 
whether in the field of battle or in the realm of policy, Kulottunga had 
successfully resisted the former^'s efforts to prevent his accession to the 
Ch6]a empire; on the other hand Kulfirtunga's attempt to crush Vikrajui- 
ditya by a double attack on him had also failed completely and had only 
hastened the tenuinatiou of Som^vara's rule* Thus both sides now fully 
realised the limits of their capacity, and the new eejuilibrium that declared 
itself continued unchanged for more than forty years, that is for the best 
part of the reigns of these two great contemporary monarchs- Kulottunga*5 
position improved considerably after the death of Vijayaditya, which 
occurred about this same rime,, and he began to send his sons one after 
another as his viceroys to rule over the kingdom, now virtually a 

dependency' of the Ch6{a empire. 

The reign of Vikramaditya, which lasted for a full half century, was 
generally peaceful and except towards its close, when the death of Kulottunga 
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offered him die long-Ts^ted-fot chance of reassercing control over the Vengi 
kiogdoiiij Vik ramaditya followed a peaceful poUc}' and forswore all attempts 
to aggrandize bis empire at the expense of his neighbours, A rcbcllioa on the 
parr of his brother Jay^miha and conflicts forced on thdr suzerain b7 the 
growing contumacy of the Hoysalas, who were beginning to bnd thek 
strength in the latter part of Vikraniaditya’'s reign, w^ere die only occasions 
on which there was actual warfare within the empire. The numerous inscrip¬ 
tions of the reign also bear witness to the general state of prosperily and 
contentment that prevailed in the land. Learning and all the arts of peace 
found encouragement on all hands; Bilhanaj who found his way from 
Kashmir to Kalynni, where he made his home, is but the best-known case 
among a considerable number of imniigrants from distant lands who were 
honoured and chenshed as the glories of an cnlighrened and cultured court. 
The superlatives employed by the illustrious Vi j nines vara in relation to the 
emperor, the capital, and himself, are by no means unique; the inscriptions 
of the time belaud tmany places, persons, and institutioiis in nearly the same 
mann er. There must have been some teal and widespread sense of happiness 
and security as a foundation for the fame of this period as a bloomdde of the 
arts and of poetry, a fame which has come down to us so resoundingly 
across the expanse of nine centuries. 

The relations between Viknimaditya and his brother Jayasimha IfT con¬ 
tinued to be cordial for some years after the accession of Vikramfl, Jayaaimha 
had started his pohtical career as governor of Xardavai under his father 
Somci^ aia I about A.D. 1064, and this fact^ which, at least in his ow^n eyes, 
gave him an equal position with his two cider brothers, was cherished by 
him in the constant use of his hither^s title Trailokyamalla among his 
Under Som^vata 11 he became viceroy of Nolamba-Sindav^dij and after 
that his fidl style was Trailokyamaila-Nolamba^Pallava Perrm*^ Jaya- 
singhadeva. In the civil war berv^xen Somesvara and Vikramaditya he look 
the side of the latter; Bilhana^ says that Ja)^imha had lus reward on the day 
of Vikiamaditya^s coronation; he docs not specify its exact nature, and 
states, in another context, in the account ot Jaynsimha s rebellion which occurs 
much later in the poem, that Viktaniaditya had sent him out to Banavasi as 
viceroy. The inscriptions tell us exactly what happened. They shoiv Jaya- 
simha as the mlcr of the two sis hundreds (i.e. BelvoLa ^00 and Pulige^c 5^^) 
early as a 3 June 1077,^ and thb division was usually the charge of the 
Yuvat^jEL, the hek-apparent; anoOier record of the third year of Vikrama- 
ditya^ states that Jjy asim ha was then ruling this division together with 
Kandur t,oco as Yuvaraja, calls him the guard of his 

brother, and records hk performance of the rites of Hkanyagarbha and 
Tulipurusha in his camp at Etagiri- Verj' soon more and more 
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territon- was added to the chaxge of Jayasimha, who became ruler ofBana- 
vasi 12,000' and Saamlige 1,000,^ In actual fact this promotion of Jayasimha 
meant the reduction to a lower tank of the most trusted genenls of the 
emperor; Bannimdeya, who had independent ciiarge of Banavasi and 
SantaLge with Balligavc as his headquarters in the second year of the reign 
(1078), b seen to be in charge of revenue work (petjjumka and the two 
bilkodes) under Jayasimha in the fourth year (loBo),* Jayasimha kept Ills 
place as viceroy until some time in the seventh Qiajuk)'a-Vikrama year, 108 j, 
after which he is not heard of in the insctiptioQS> B ithan a^ however, gives an 
account of what Itappencd, detroting two full cantos (XIV and XV) of his 
K^tt to the relations between the two brothers. 

A confidential adviser (aj>/apirusia) approached Vikramaditya and gave 
him, with many apologies, news of Jayasimha's defecdoiu Abandoning the 
path of righteous rule, he was engaged in accumulating enormous riches by 
oppressing all ranks of his subjects, in raising tlie strength of his army, and 
in entering into dose alliance with wild and turbulent forest tribes. Above 
all, he was seeking to secure the friendship of the Ddivitb king by sending 
him messages and presents, and attempting to sow dissension among the 
troops of Vikramadittw himsdf. He had formed plans of advancing to 
Kpbhoavem ac an early date with hostile intent against the emperor. With 
the memory of hb war with his elder brother still tormenting his mind, 
Vikiama was appalled by tbb news, which opened the prospect of a war 
with hb younger brother as well. Unable to discover any real cause for the 
course jayasimha was reported to be taking, Vikrama sent out spies to 
ascertain the facts. Their reports confirmed everything he had heard before. 
Even then Vikrama sent friendly messages to hb brother pointing out that 
he was already monarch in all but name, and that he stood to gain nothing 
by rebcUion. But these efforts at friendly adjustment failed, and Jayasimha 
marched out with his army and advanced to the Krishna where many 
joined him. Mistaking Vikiama’s protestations of friendship as a 
sign of his weakness, and elated by hb easy march to the Kpshfla and the 
accession of new allies, Jayasimha allowed hb trrxjps to tavage the country 
and to plunder and imprison its people, and sent many insulting messages 
to his brother, the ruling king. His patience etthausted at last, Vikrama found 
himself forced to take the field in self-defence, and advanced to the banks of 
Kybhtia to join battle with hb brother, A last attempt to negotiate before the 
actual fight abo failed; in the battle that ensued, the elep han t troops of 
Jayasiipha brought him initial success, and Viktama’s army began to break 
up and flee; then the undaunted valour of Viktamaditya riding on hb power¬ 
ful elephmt steadied his army, restored the day and destroyed Jayasimha's 
hopes. Vikiama captured many horses and elephants belonging to the rebel 
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arniy tog<^thei with the h^eni of Jay a^imh a, who was himsdf taken in flight 
in the Enidst of a neighbouring forest. When he was brought before Vikiama- 
ditya, the king spoke klcdly to him and soothed his feats {sambkds^a 
jAys rtj)* 

So far Bilhana, In condemning Jayasimha's rcTolt on moral grounds, he 
forgets that this prince was only following the c^tample set by Vikrafmditya 
himself when he rose against Some^vara and dethroned him; Jayasimha's 
failure in the esiecution of his pkn was his only niisftjrtune. His hopes of 
help from the Chola Kulottunga did not mjaterialijic; Kulottuog^ was either 
busy clsew'here or he had little expectation of Jayaaimha^s victon^; hut accord¬ 
ing to Bilhacia:p without such assistance, Jayasimha came very near 

success—unless indeed Bilhana has given us an eraggeiatcd account of w'hat 
in fact was a ver>^ small ail^r. We may doubt if Viknmiaditya kind 

and forgiving to his btEither after the revolt as Bilbao states; in any case wc 
hear nothing more of Jayasimha. 

To turn now to Vikrainaditya^s relations with the Hoysalas. This line of 
rulers claimed descent from the moon and belonged to the clan of \ adavas; 
they had risen to power quietly and by slow BEages, at first in the service of 
the Chijukyas in that belt of no man's land which lay to the west of Ganga- 
vidi and across the Mysore country and served as a buffer between the 
Chklukya and Choja empires; this region was occupied by a number of minor 
chieftains of Ganga, Ajuva^ or ICadamba exliaction and by the less known 
Senavaras, Santaras^ Kong^vas, and so on, besides the Hoysalas who started 
On their career from the Mudugcre JoImA of the Kadur District with Sosevur 
as their original oipital.^ The presence of a Hoysaladevi among the queens 
of Som^ara I has been noted already; in the inscriptions of the reign of 
Vikramaditya occur references to three generanons of Hoy^ala rulers^ 
Vinayaditya^ his son Ereyanga, and Epeyauga's sons BaUala I and Vishj;iu- 
vardbansL Vinayaditya is mentioned in records dated from the Chalukya' 
Vikrarna year 14 (a.d. 1050) and he is called Tribhuv anam alla-Poysalades^a 
and ruler of Gangavadi 96,000—a title which seems rather to register a claim 
than to describe a fact.^ The part of Ereyanga in the war against Kulottunga 
has been noriced in an inscription of his grandson Har asimba which calb him 
the strong arm of the Chajukya kings and ascribes to him victories w^on 
against the Malcpas (mountain chjefsJ^ Chakrakutaj K^inga, and Ohar^ 
besides his success against the Chola.^ After a long assodadon with his faEbex 
as Yuvarlja, in which capacity he must have gained most of his successes in 
the field. Ereyanga appears to have had a short reign of less than two years 
after the death of Vinayaditya/ All this time the Hoysalas were improving 
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their own position as well, as fightin^r their suzerain’s battles. Before the end 
of Vinayaitya's rule the Hoysab power had been established over a con¬ 
siderable area bounded by Alvakheda, Konkaija, BayaJnad (Waynad), Taja- 
ka^ and Savimale.* Tabled must be taken to stand for the Choja province 
which had T alakad as its headquarters, and Savimole, not satisfactorily 
identified yet, must have Jain somewhere in the hilly tract of the Shiinoga 
District. 

The same boundanes marked the Hoysak kingdom in the reign of Baliak I 
(a.d. 1 loo^io), whose bintda Tribhuvanamaili registers in an inscription his 
feudatory rebtion to Vikcamaditya..*BaUala’s younger brother Bittiga, after¬ 
wards famous as Vishrtuvardhana, was associated with him early in his reign, 
and this Bitfiga appears as the ruler of Gahgat'a^ as early as a.d. i iqt,J 
when he too bears the tide Tribhuvananialla, Bittiga was a distinguished 
soldier with an ambition that matched his rmlitaj;)' skill. Under his leadership 
Hoysab power crossed swords on equal terms wi^the Cholas and Chilukyas, 
gained considerable territory at the expense of both these imperial powers, 
and began to grudge even the formal acfcnowJcdgeiBeflt of Chajukya 
suzerainty. IVIany insciiptioas afford information regarding the achievements 
of Bt(pga, but not in such a way as to enable us to follow his ptogiess step 
by step. The more picturesque derails occur in inscriptions of rebtively later 
dates, and it is seldom easy to distinguish the facts from the ftrtcy of the 
panegyrist. .'Illusions to some of these events in the records of other dynasties 
like the Sindas of Ydburge are again not very diflferent in character and do 
not hedp much to dear up matters. Also the poetic convention follow^ed in 
th^praiaslis of ascribing to any ruler of a family the known achievements 
of all his predecessors constitutes another complicating factor. When an 
inscription of a.d. i i6o, for instance, says that Vishnuvardhana conquered 
Malava and Qiakraktita and captured the elephants of Someivaia,* it is 
obviously recalHug the work done by Ereyanga and possibly even by 
Vinayiditya as well for the Chaj ukya cause under the banner of Vikramaditva 
before that monarch began to rule as emperor in his own righL 

Vishnuvardhana b given several tides which seem to refer to his individual 
achievements^ most noteworthy among them are: Tajakadu-Banavase- 
Hanimgallu.gotida, Vira-Ganga, Vijaya Nonamba, and Sahasa-Kadamba.* 
The inscription which gives these titles beats a date in March a.d. 1117 and 
records the conquest of Tajakad and Gahgava^ and the expulsion of the 
Choja power from that area, the defeat of the p^dj'as of Uchchangi (No- 
tiambavai^), the conquest of the Tuju kings, the destruction of the power of 
jagaddeva and of Irumgoja, and an expedition to the eastern lands which 

' EC, i,-!, Cm. 160. I do aiM ihare PEcelV iAa that thii boHinkry vAS fint araiuiEd in full bv 
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made Kaiichl tremble;^ it also mentions the surccnder of the Kongkonga 
country^ by which perhaps Konkajia is meant. Another inscription of about 
the same date claiins among other things that Vishnuvardhina was like a 
forest fire m the Kadamba heroes^ and like a gale eo the cloud which was 
Ja^'akeii.^ Passing by a number of deady exaggerated and fictitious state¬ 
ments in the other insenpdons, wre may note the record of a.d. 1160 which 
mentions the subjugation of Adiga, the Chola governor of Tajakad, and 
the successive attacks on Uchchangip Banavasc, and Belvoia, fo I fowled by 
Vishnuvardhana's advance to the Krishna river (Perddope) by way of 
Haogal; the inscription ends by deckruig that he held sw'ay over the entire 
country from KMchIpuram to Perddoje* The pursuit of jayakesi, and the 
capture of Hayve yoo and Pala$igc iz^ooo^ arc specifically mentioned in 
another inscription^ 1136)- Finally the Ga^g inscription 
of Vim Ballab^ states that after depriving Jagaddeva of his kipgdo-m he 
succeeded his brother as ruler; he then overnari Uchchangi and other 
countries, made himself supreme over the territory extending from his own 
capital to Bdvola, and bathed his horsed in the stream of the Krishmvencia. 
Strictly interpreted, this would mean that while the conquest of Jagaddrs'a 
took place before nil, the bulk of VishnuvBordhana's conquests were 
achieved during the first five or six years after his accession to the throne in 
that year. All this may indeed have happened; but the evidence is slender and 
late. The inscription ends by saying that King Vikramldity^a was constantly 
reminded by his ministers and counsellors to beware of the Hoysala* w^ho 
was, thev declared^ the most dangerrius among all the subordinate rulers of 
the empire.^ 

Jagaddeva, the enemy of Ballala and Vishnuvardhana, has usually been 
identified with the Santaia chieftain of that name; but he cannot have been 
the same person. Chronology is against it; Fleet was aware of the difficulty 
and made his suggestion with reservations which have been lost sight of by 
others.* Hoysala inscriptions clearly state that Jagaddeva was a ruler of 
Malwa. We have seen that there was confusion in that country due to a dis¬ 
puted succession and to foreign invasions by the Chaulukyas of Guierat and 
the Chedis of Central India, and that Vlkramaditya, under orders from his 
father, interceded on behalf of Jayasimha and placed him on the throne. 
Llckyadin^a, w^ho foUow^cd Jayasimhsr, A*P. 10^^ must have made ftiends 
wdth Vikiamaditj^ Jagaddeva was a son of Udayadit^^a, and his Joinad 
inscription^ says that he conquered the Andhra king, subdued the king of 
Chakradurga, and entered the dty of Dorasamudrup The Hoysala inscrip¬ 
tions likewise mention the M^ve^vara Jagaddeva among the cammanders 
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sent aig^st the Haysala by the CMlukyi emperor,^ and picture a spirited 
engagement between jagadde^n riding an dephant and Ballala J on horse¬ 
back, during which jagaddeva hailed Ballala as a "doughty cha-mpion" to 
which BaMk rcphcd that he wsl& no ordinary knight, but Vita Bdllk him¬ 
self, and thefeupon wrought such havoc among Jagaddeva's troops as 
excited the wonder of the wodd.^ The implied suggestion that Jagaddeva 
lost his kingdom (SaptSuga) to the Hoysaks is of course mere poetk exaggera¬ 
tion* 

To complete the piemre wc must nefer to two moit; inscriptions dated 
in S. 1059 (A.Di 1118) which give a forceful account of a successful night 
attack by VlsHnuvardhana^s general Gangaraja on the imperiid forces en¬ 
camped at Kamegala under the command of twelve the army of 

Vikramaditya is said to have suffered great losses in stores and vehicles as 
well as inouriag heavy casualties. We have no details from the Chajukya 
side which can be definitely referred to thi s battle* But the inscriptions of the 
Pmdyas of Uchchangi show thpn in the enjoyment of uninterrupted power 
for rrmny years after die l^allle of Dumme in which they engaged the Hoysala 
forces at the western borders of the Chitaldmg District.* likewise the 
Kadambas of Hangal and Goa are seen to have more or less held their own^ 
and Jayakesi TI of Goa, after a period of hesitation during which he enter¬ 
tained ideas of availing himself of the confusion caused by Vishnuvardhana 
to proclaim his independence^ finally threw in his lot with that ruler, and 
their definitive alliance wa$ staled by his marriage writh IVlailaladtvf, the 
eiiipci:or"s daughter, who is seen ruling joindy with him in Goa in a.d. 1114.^ 
We come on the mention of another battle at HaJasur in the Shimoga District 
in an inscription of Chllukya Vikrama of the year 46 (a,d. the 

battle is said to have been due to an uprising by PoysaJa Bittideva's danda- 
nay aka Boppa4:ia against Tribhnvanamaih Bhujabaia Ganga Permadideva, 
who was ruling the hlandali prtivincc near the Banay^i region; the engage¬ 
ment is described as a great battle and Nanni Ganga PcmiiLdidcva^ 

the son of Bhujabaia, seems to have lost his life in it* Above all, the Suida 
inscriptions give the lie direct to the high-sounding claims of the Hoysala 
records, and go far to show that considerable success did in fact attend 
Vikramaditya's ^oits to organize resistance against the aggrandkement of 
Vishnuvardhana^ and that the Hojisala power did not advance, at least as 
long as Vikramaditya lived to control events, by such easy or rapid strides 
as its panegyrists would have us believe, •At the command of the imivctsal 
emperor, Vikrama^ say the Sinda inscripdons,T ^Achugi (H), a very lion in 
war, and shining like the hot-rayed sun, sounding his war cry, dislodged and 
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prevailed against Poysala, took Govc> killed Lakshma in battlCj vaJorouslf 
pursued the dispersed the Malrpas^ and seized upon Ivonkana^^ Of 

Achugi^s son Pemwdideva we read that he "took the head of Kulasekharanka, 
captured Chatta alive, alarmed add pursued Jayakesin, seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala who was the foremost of the fierce mJers of the earth, and 
acquired the reputation of being hiuisdf proof against all reverses. Going 
to the mountain passes of the marauder Bimga, plundering him^ besieging 
Dhorasamudra, and pursuing him tili he arrived at and took the city of 
Belupura, King Perma^ of great glory—driving him before him with the 
help of his sword, arriving at the mountain pass of V^di, and overcoming 
all obstacles—be acquired celebrity in the world/* A later inscription bear¬ 
ing the date S. 1084 (a.d. ii6z-5)^ menrions the achievements of Achugi 
and his son in somewhat difletent terms, giving further details not found 
in the earlier version. 

Difficult as it appears to be to strike the balance of truth benveen these 
widdy divergent accounts, they can be fairly recoueikd by being treated as 
reports of dilfcrcnt stages in the march of events, each party laying stress on 
the brightest maments of its own fortunes. The BelQr copper-plate record 
would thus record a cross section of affairs as they stood when \'ishnu- 
va rdhana had won s considerable number of initial successes, and had gained 
many allies over to hi$ side who either yielded to force or possibly even 
joined the rebellion vHth ulterior plans of their own. At this period the 
empire of Viknamaditj^a was rudely shaheo, portions in its southern division 
passing into the hands of Vishtiuvardhana, whose cause came £0 be openly 
espoused by the Pandya ruler of tJchchangi and by JayakeSi n of Goa, beside 
several minor chieflaJns urho$e territories lay on the path ofVishnuvardhana’s 
advance to the Krishna. But Vikramaditya was no ctaven; neither his age nor 
the long peace that had foUowred his accession had abated a jot of his martial 
vigour, and when the contumacy of the MoysaJa forced a quarrel on him, he 
was quite equal to the contest and plunged boldly into the fray* He organized 
an adequate force with the active and loyal assistance of Sinda Achugi 11 and 
his Son Penna, and Vishiiuvardhana was promptly displaced from the new 
territory which he had attempted to overrun and o<xupy ; his allies were 
promptly and severely punish^ Goa was sacked and burnt, and the Pi^dya 
was put to flight and relentlessly fjcJlowed up* The Hoysala himself had to 
Ecch the safety' of mountain fastnesses and passes nearer homej and thither 
he was piirsu^ in strength by the imperial forces. Kannegab, where the 
Hoysala inscriptions locate a Chalukp camp in a.d. 1118, lies in the heart 
of the Hassan Di stria very near the Hoysak capital, which had itself to stand 
a siege. Though in no position to give a consecutive account of the war, we 
see dearly enough that Vhhnuvardhana's adventure had landed him in 
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an ocean of trouhlCj and that whil^ the Chajukya empire managed. £ikly 
easily to weather the storm owing to its military sttength and its superior 
ability in negodadon—witness the alliance between Jayake§i and Vibrama- 
ditya following soon after the sack of Goa by Achugl—the Hoysak territory 
was for some years occupied by the imperial forces. The battle of Halasnr 
(a-d. 1 t ix) In the Shimoga District, during whidi a Ganga prince lost Ins life 
in upholding the cause of the empire against the Hoysala rebellion, is proof 
at once of the long-drawn-out nature of the military operations and of the 
unfidling loyalty of some of its feudatories to the empire even in the most 
troublous periods of its existence, A hitherto little-noriccd inscdptioHj an 
undated fragment from the Yedatore taluk of the Mysore District,^ mentions 
another batde at Hosavidu in which, in spite of the fierce fight put up by the 
Hoj^a foiceSjViaory was dccisi’rciy with Pcjmaihdcva, cither Vikraina' 
ditja VI Dr possibly even the Sinda Peima^. We find Vikramaditya en- 
camped at Jayantipura, Banavasi, in the forty-sixth and forty-seventh years 
of his era (a.1>k 1 1 and there can be little doubt that after settling affairs 

farther north, the emperor had come down soutti to conduct the operations 
against the Hoysala, if not actually to lead them in person. Vishnuvardhana 
had to cat humble pie and to abandon, at least for a time, his grandiose 
schemes, Vikramaditya ass tuned the title of Vishnijvardhana in token of his 
triumph over the Hoysala ruler p on the other hand, his adoption of this 
mode of celebrating his success, usually reserved for independent mooaicfas 
subjugated for the first ttme* shows how nearly Vishnuvardhana had 
achieved his object, though the claim in tlie Hoysala mscripttons that he 
ruled the entire country from Kanchipuram to the KTishi:ia must be taken 
merely to mark the extreme points ever touched by hb forces during the 
whole course of his wars. 

The extent of Viknamaditya's empire in other directions is indicated by the 
SitSbaldi (Nagpur) inscription of S* looS (a.i>+ 10^7) c>f the RashtirakOta 
feudatory Rlnaka DM^deva;^ the Nldikoo^ mscriptiou of the Natavai^ 
ruiec Duggabhupa,s Chalukya-Vikn™ year 19 (a.d. 1106), whose territory 
lay across the Kfi^hna river partly in the modem Hyderabad State and partly 
in the Nandigrama taluk of the Kistna District^ and the Anamkonda 
inscription of Kakati Prob dated in the forty-second year of the Chajukya- 
Vikrama era (December A.D. 1117),* This last inscription mentions the part 
played hy Baija Dandanltha., the minister of Beta, the father of ProLs^ in 
persuading his master to visit the Chajukya timpcror^ to acknowledge his 
ovedordship, and to obtain from him the gi^nt of Sabti 1,000; and as we 
find B^'s son Prbla ruling at the time of the record, it is possible that Beta's 
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visit to Vikraimtliiya had fakcn pbce some time before this,^ The need for 
his renewal of allegiance h not dear, and can only be surmi^sed. Vikrama- 
ditya never relented towards Kulottunga and was always on the loot out for 
opportimities of creating difficulties for him. We have seen iihat for several 
years after the death of Vijaylditya the kingdom of Vc*gT was being ruled 
by Kuiottunga’s sons as viceroy's of the Chdia einpitc^^ and we bear httle of 
any disturbances in Vengl cither due to Vikeamaditya's initiation or other¬ 
wise tiii Vikrama Chola became viceroy about a.d. 1092-3* Then came two 
wars against Kalinga and a war against Bhlma^ the chieftain of Kujanu 
{Colair lake), which at one time exposed Vikrama Chola to attack on tii^o 
fronts; though there is no direct eddence for this, it seems probable that the 
troubles of Kulottunga and Vikrama Choja at the same time were* at least in 
part, due to the ever-vigilant watching of events and the un wcar^'kig intrigue 
of Vikramaditya- However that may bc^ inscriptions bearing dates in the 
Ch^ukya-Vikrama era begin to make their appearance in Drakshataim and 
other places in the Tcluga country from a-d. i i 15and in them the Ch^ukya 
empetor is referred to by the tide Parantaka, ’while one of the Tclugu chieftains 
\s proud to describe himsdfas chief pillar of support to the prosperous toyal 
house of Raya-nliayana, In the year a.o. 1118, Anantap^a, the femesus 
general of Vikramaditya^ is roundly described as the ruler set over Vcngi 
14,000 + and two years later AnantapaJa^s (chief queen) made 

a gift to the celebrated shrine of Bhimesvaia in DraksharSma-^ This same 
shrine has other inscnptiofls dated in the Chajukya-Vikrama era recording 
gifts about the same time from Vclananti Rljendia^ and Mayib,i the "wife 
of a Telngu-Cho^ chieftain,® Another Western Chajukya commander^ a 
nephew of Anantapala^ ’was ruUng Kondapalh in the Krishna District in 
A.D, 1127.^ Before he began his rule thcrci, Go%'inda Dapdanatha, as this 
nephew of Anantapala^s was called, had attacked the capital city of Janana- 
thapura® (Bej^^ada) and captured Kumara j. he had taken, captive Ducheya 
(Duqiya?) Gonka after depriving him of all hh possessions; he had waged 
war ruthlessly against the Ch5|a monarchy and had consigned Vengipura to 
the flames, reducing its wretched inhabitants to lamentation and despair* 
This is doubtless an overdrawn picture; but it leaves no room to doubt that 
Anantapala's rule in Vehgl was established only after a hard-fought struggle 
in which the Chola vtodcoy and his feudatories like the Vdanajiri chief 
Gonka—the identity of Kumara is not kno’wn—sufered dedsivc reverses in 
the field. The inscriptions in Drakshai^a bear daies in the Chajukya era up 
to J7^ A.D. 113^-5, ^d one of them towards the dose of the period mendons 
a certain Namhiraja, son of Malla and lortl of KoUipaka, ruling over the 
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Sha^Sjiiuisra country^ as a feudatory^ eTridently of the Chl}iiky!t empire.^ Thus, 
ftom about 1118 to the end of Vikramiditya^s reign^ and for some years 
thereafter^ the Gio|a power ceased to cadst in Vengi, and it h tbi$ state of 
affiiirs which finds an echo in the Pi^puram insedptioar of hlallapadcva 
(AhI>. which says that after the marvellous (api^rmparuskii) Kulottunga 

had ruled the five Dravii^s together with the Andhra country for fifty y^rs, 
and thereafter Vikrama Choia went south to rule the Oidla territory, land 
of Vcngi at once fell into a state of 

jdid^- Though Vikrartiaditif a had failed in his efforts to keep Kulottunga from 
the Oioja throne at the begiimirig of his own rdgn, he yet had the satis¬ 
faction of breaking up the Cho[a empire towards the end of it 

Vikrainaditya^S long reign is renrarkably rich in epigraphical documents, 
and no attempt can be made here to reproduce all the interesting details pre¬ 
served in the hundreds of inscriptions scattered over almost all the important 
villages and towns in the Deccan^ Some of them are of exceptional interest 
for their literary^ quality or the vivid portrayal of religions and social condi¬ 
tions, and these will be studied in some detail elsewhete in this volume. A 
few facts bearing on the movements of Vlkramaditya, his part in the ad~ 
ministration of the realm, and his personal doings may now 1^ noticed. 

Kaiyatii was the capital, but the emperor was apparendy more oftm out 
of the dry than in it, for on one occasion, quite early in his reign toS j)i 

the fact of the king*s cdndnuuus residence in the capital for a long period is 
particularly noted in a manner tliat implies that this wa$ an citception rather 
than the rule.— SrlAafyd^pm koAudhnsa jth‘raftivdsi/u\^ When inscriptions, 
and there are quite a number of them, mendon that Vtkramaditya was ruling 
happily at Kalyai:iapura, it is just possible that the name of the capital is 
mentioned pn> firma without any implication that the emperor was actually 
in residence tbere.^ Next to Kalyani, the dty most often mentioned in the 
records of the reign is Jayantipum or Banavasi^ where we find the king in 
residence in the fourth, thirteenth, tw^enty-fifth, thkty'Second, forty-sixth, 
forty-seventh, forty-eighth, and forty-ninth years of the reignJ Among the 
otber temporary residences or military camps of the monaidi may be noted 
Ponuguppe in ^e year Etagiri in the second and third years J Pottajakcfe 
in the sixth year,® AppayaMikkuppa on the Bhimarathl in the twenty-flfidi 
year,'® Balkkundc in the twenty-seveDth,^^ Manyakc^c in the yearg 34 and 37,“ 
and Kollipake in the forty-first year;^- Jananathapura occurs in a Telugu 
record from Bhlmavaram bearing no date,rj ’whilst Fleet noted that Vi jay a- 
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puca (Bijapur) is tmintioiied as a Rijadhacil in a fccord of a-d, T09i--a.^ 
Bcahirans fnsm the Tamil country were pamcruLirly liked by Vikramlciitya 
who impotted them in consideiable numbers and settled them within his 
empire after making ample provision for their support. The Nllgiind copper¬ 
plate grant^ mentions that a colony of 500 learned Brahmans from Dravida 
received first of all in a-d, 1087 the grant of a whole village^ Nirgunda, from 
the emperor residing at Kalya 4 ;ii; thirty-sm years later (a,d* 1113) the same 
group was granted another village on the initiative of one of them who held 
high office under Raya Pindya of Ochchangi and is described as Dravida- 
ditya Srikaratta^kad Sarvadhyafcsha (the Sun of the Tamils who was the 
officer in clmrgc of the Temples department and Qaief Superintendent), As 
on both these occasions the petirioner was a Pandyip Palata Pindya in the 
first ea$c and his grandson in the second^ the petitioneti* recollection of their 
original conneidons with the Tamil P^dyan country may have had at least 
as much to do with this immigration as had Viktamaditj'a^s aflecdon for the 
home of the Chola princess who was his queen ^ love of ftime and the desire 
to be known abroad, particukrly in the tetritor}' ruled by Kulottunga, as a 
liberal patron of learning and religion* may also have been incenrives. Gifts 
to a temple and an in^tution for supplying meals niade on the batiks of the 
Tungabhadra in the twenty-second regnal year (a.d. 1098)*^ a /fiJdpttmpAa 
ddfja (gift of gold equal in weight to the donor) on the banks of tbc Narmada 
the next ys^ar,^ more ddmi on the banks of the ChandradevP in S- loay (a.d. 
1105)—such are notable instances of the emperor^s active practice of dharwa 
according to the traditional ideas of the period. Two rajpgurux (preceptors of 
the king) figure in the records of the reign : Vamarasideva in a.d* ioSi and 
Anantaiivadeva in a.d. 1111;*^ the latter Is described as ruler of OiriukaUu and 
Gurindalu, who had a Perggadc Nimbanayya under him- 

Vikramaditya was ably served by a number of generals who w'cre as dis- 
tinguisbed in learning as in war, and who wxfr mostly Brahmans by es^tj^- 
tion, and the inscriptions have conser^xd many an interesting detail regard¬ 
ing their fortunes and those of their dose relatives. Prominent among them 
stands Anantapala whose rule in Vengi in semi-regal Style has been noticed 
above. He comes into view first about A-D. 1098^ and is found soon after 
enjoying the trusted posidon of ruler over the 'two sbt hundred' (i.e. Puli- 
gcre and Belvola), the Yuvara|apada.T Banavasi 12,000 is added to his charge 
three years later,® and he holds this double responsibiiit)" for five or six years 
or possibly more; nest he i$ found adrninistcring the Vaddaravuja income 
of the entire seven-and-a-haJf-lakh country in a-d. iiia; his sister's son 
G^vinda Dai;idanayakAj who vras also perhaps his son-in-kw (a£ja), appears 
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to have been in sole charge of Binavasi in A^i 5 . 1117^ both ande and 
nephew are meotiotied together as ruHng BanavasJ four years latcr^^—but 
clearly AnauEapab^s name must have been included in these records only as 
a matter of form since he was in Vengj at this time, whither Govinda also 
appears soon after to have foliow^ed him. Anantapala and Govinda are both 
found bearing the araSii titlt, and at Chebtolu there was a large tank or 
reservoir named Anantasarovara after the former.^ Anantapata^s fatiier was 
Mahesvaraniandidhipa who held the title Ckd/u^'is A'Sih-/mh-sfaJ^l^Aa (the 
main pillar of the Chaiukya family)^ and his grandfather was a.Eso a generaJ, 
Bhima by name. So also were the father^ grandfather, and great-grandfather 
of Govifidatasa—aJl distinguished in the fidd, Govinda is himself credited 
with having conquered the Ch 5 |a country and captured much treasure and 
many elephants—though the estact occasion on which he did thb is not very 
dearly indicated.^ Anantapala was himself the most eminent of a group of 
five hroshers, aU of whom were employed in the service of Vikramlditya^— 
viz. Nambi-dandadhipai Niriyann, VhniLna, and Lokkana Dondanlyaka. 
Kalidasa, who is praised at great length in inscriptions at Nagai and other 
places: Sure A vara Pandita, employed in the administration of BennevQr twelve 
in A-D. 1099,^^ the ioo Brahmans of Kumvatti ’who wore equally noted for 
kamingj martial spirit, and religious devopon^^ and, above all^ the illustrious 
Soroeivara, whose accomplishments and valour are celebrated in superlative 
terms in the Gaibg inscription—the careers of all these are unmistakable 
signs of the gro’wth of an aristocracy in the land, an aristocracy ’which was 
marked by its intrlkctnal and martial eK<^eEice as well as by its active loj^ty 
to The throne to w'hich it owed cvcryihing. It was the dose alliance betw^een 
this adstDciaq" and the throne which enabled the empire to hold together 
and to resist disruptive effects of the continual plots and intrigues of its 
feudatory chieftains, whose conduct was ineritahly swayed by memories of 
a real or mythical glorious past, or by hopes of themselves becoming impetial 
rulers. 

The names of several queens of Vikiamaditj'a arc known from the inscrip¬ 
tions; BUham mentions two, the daughter of the Chfila king Vitarajendra^ 
and the Slllh^ princess of Karhauka, Chandrakkha; the former cannot be 
identified among the names found in tlie inscriptions, but the other is dearly 
the Qiandaladcvi mentioned in them—a name also occasionally used by 
Eilhana. K.etaladevl is mentioned as early as the second year of Viknamadllya's 
reign as making a gift to the shrine of Chandesvara at Kumbitrige {Bijapur 
District) and again in the sixteenth year, as ruling Siruguppe, KoknOm, 
and another vilkge in the BcUary DistrictJ LakshmT-rnahaclevI, also oiled 
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Lakshmadevlj was ruling Dronapura (Dorn in Dhaiwnar) in his fifth year* 
(a^p. laS i); in an. inscripdoa from Sudi dated four years latr c she is described 
0$ the favourite queen of the emperor and said tq rule from Kdya^apura on 
equal ternis with the monarch himself;^ about a.d. 1096 she is mendoticd as 
holding rule over eighteen and Dharmapucam (nambal)^^ seven 

years later she was present wddi the emperor on the banks of the ChandradevI 
when he made several grants, and she was ruling Kitmingl during the years 
A.ii. 11 ro-T i Chandaladevij who is first tnentiortcd about a.d* j 08 endows 
education hbcmlly in a.d. 1097;^ Jayakarna and Somabhupa arc dcsoibcd 
as her sons.* About a.d. 1093-4 jahkaladevi is mentioned as ruling the vil¬ 
lage of Ingumge where a Jaina temple was built by the emperor to enshrine 
an idol of iMahlm^kyadeva which a Jaina devotee had obtained as a 
present &om a merchant; this queen seems to have come of Kadamha stock.^ 
PattamahadcTi Mailalamahadevi^ administering Kan^avallc in a.d. 1095,* 
was perhaps the same as the Malayamaddevi who is praised for soft, sweet, 
and winsome speech in a record 

of A.D. 110% Mllaladcvi, the daughter of Senabhova Ray ana of Yalavatti, 
beloved of the king's heart who constructed the Male^vara 

temple,** PadmatadevT who held sway in the AiantgoU in a.d. in 6,” 

and Bhagalamahadevi whose unde (mam) was Manuka Rajarasa Pergga^c 
Mar tr 5 ndayya and who b said to havc made a gift of gold in Sirur^** arc the 
other queens mentioned in the records* Fleet, on the strength of inscriptions 
not too well known to modem investigators, gives data regarding yet another 
queen: *Sa\^a|adcvfp daughter of the MahSmandale^varfl Jogamarasa or 
Jogamatana, of the Stirj^avamifi, who is spoken of as the lord of I>24ik2du- 
nad and the Mand alp.^vata of Mangalavi^i and of his wife TaiidevI; in 
A.D, 1077-B or at some later time she was managing the ^graidra of Nareyam- 
gal, which her husband had given for her imgahhogs^ Le.^ by free translation, 
*pm-money ^.*3 Vikiamaditya's daughter MailakrnahadevI and her marriage 
with Kadwba Jayake^l 11 of Goa have been noted already. His son Mal- 
likarjunadcva, who is first menrioned as ruling HinungaJ in the second year 
of the reign, a.d. 1077,*+ is found holding the positioq of Yuvaiaja and in 
charge of Tardavadi 1,000 from about a*d. 109'^ a.d. 1116 or thereabout* 
after which nothing more is heard of him; he must have predeocased his 
father. Somes vara was another son of Vikramadityal his mother as already 
noted was ChandaladevL For some reason, he seems to have been desigimted 
for the succession to the throne from his birth; he is found ruling the two 
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sis hiisdred* and Banavasc a$ early as 10B9 with the rank of Mahl- 
piadhana^ being already described as emafta sm ^—the lion of his fiithej:;^ 
earlier still, in loajj he was governing Kisukid 70, Bagidagr 70, and Narcy- 
angal 12, with the titles Mahamaij^dileivaia Bhulokacnalla Pcrmlih.^ Sonic 
years later he is described a5 Ganga Permanadi^ ruling various maa^hj in 
II ID with KqIlipSkc as centre, in which situation he seems to have continued 
to the cod of Vikiamaditya*s reignp he is called Kumara Sovideva in some 
of the Telingana inscriptions. His brother Kurriira Jayakarmdeva wa$ 
administering Mahagrahlrasindigc in a.d, t tiz^ and made a gift to a temple 
in the ndghhourhood of Bijapur ten years laterA Kum^a Tailapa^ who ruled 
Siridava^ i^ooo with Tumba|a as at least from A.n. t 113 to 111^, was 

perhaps another son of Viknamidity^^^ 

S^miJpara lU 

Vikiamaditya was followed on the throne by his son Some^Yara lU 
who bore the titles Bhnlokamalla, ‘the wrestler of the carth^j and Sarvajna 
Chakravarri, ^the omniscient emperor*.^ His reign began in the fifty-first 
Chi]ukya-Vikrama y^r, and his ktest inscriptions mention his tfurteentb 
regnal yearj^ we may state mnghly that hri rule extended from A.D* 1126 to 
1133^ His rule was on the whole marked by peace^ and the extent and 
prosperit)^ of the empire continued very much as they had been left at the 
end of Vikramaditya*s reign* Like his Either he began an era of his own called 
the Dhulokamalla, though the Chalukya-Vikmma era is also cited in some 
of the inscriptions of the reign. Only once is he said to have gone south on a 
in the third year of his rdgn^ when he encamped at Halliu^iya- 
drtha;® if we may rely on an inscription in the Hyderabad Musennij'^ the 
auspidous day for starting on this expedition was fixed on the date of 
Someivarans accession by the astrologer Nannaj'^bhatta^ who received a 
grant of land for his sucrcssful casting of this horoscope. It would thus appear 
that this was undertaken more as a mere matter of form to keep up 

the dignity of the emperor than owing to any pressing erncrgeticy or real 
desire for fresh conquests. Kalya^ continued to be the capital^ and the 
emperor is said to have been 10 residence there in several mscriptiorLS'^'^ the 
w/^.‘/( 4 Lr at Jayantipura and Pinjarasangamada Kuppa are mentioned in the 
second and sixth years of the reign," On the ksE-mentioned date (a.d, 1132) 
TaiJapadeva is found holding the place of Yuvaraja with a Smda feudatory of 
his, Kcharasa, by name, niUng over SindavSih from GuttikaJ* The con¬ 
tinuance of the Telugu country as part of the Western Chalnfcja empire foe 
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the hc$t pflxt of the leign of Soincivata III is attested by a Telugu inscripdoi] 
of the ninth year of his reign from BhlmaTramni (Godlvari District) record¬ 
ing a gift to Kc^avadeva by Dandana^'aka Lakshmarasa aarompamed by a 
prayer for the prosperity* strength* and long life of Bhulokamalkdeva* and 
by another undated Sanskrit inscription from the same place the 

gcnealog}^ of the Chalukyas of Kalyani to BhuvanaikainaJli*^ besides inscrip 
tiotis in Draksharama vhich are probably of about the same date. But the 
Vcngl country had already begun to slip out of the hands of the Western 
Chaiukyas* and its southern half had definitely gone OYcr to the Cholas soon 
after the death of Vikraniaditya VT, At Chebrolu in the Guntur District* in 
the heart of the region formerly ruled ovci by Daiidanayaka Anantapalayya* 
XfaMimndale^^ara Nambayya^ who calls himself lord of Koilipaka and of 
the Shatsahasra country* is foundacknowledging the overlordship of Vikrama- 
choja in a.d. 1127/ evidently with the intention of ultimately becoming an 
independent ruler under the name Nambiraja-—an attempt that met with 
little success since the Qiojas were regaining strength under Vihrama whose 
suzerainty over the VeLanandu chiefs is seen to be fully re-established in an 
inscription from Nidubrolu dated a.d, 1151+^ This transfer of territory from 
allegiance to one empire to the other was not effected without fierce and 
sanguinary conflicts; when the energetic hand of VikramSdttya which had 
sustained the extension of Western Chalukya power to the eastern seaboard 
wa^ witlidrawn* the Eastern Chalukya territory tended to resume that sub- 
senrience to the Ch6|a power whidi had become normal to it during a 
period of well over a century j and now eYcn Somesvara HI apparently 
roused to strike a blow in the defence of the outlying pacts of his empire* 
An undated inscription from Drakshamim^ mentions a battle on the Goda¬ 
vari in which the Vclananti Oioda Gonka II put to flight the army of the 
Western Chllukyas in the presence of the Kuntala monarch, conquered 
Govinda and L^shmana* the two generak of the Chajukya forces^ and 
captured much booty in gold^ horses* and camels. The date of this important 
engagement, of which wc have no further details, must be placed somewhere 
about 1135 or a little earlier* tow^aids the dose of the period covered 
by the inscripriom of the Telugu country bearing dates in the Oiilukya- 
Vikrama The two iiand^'a/caf of the Chajukya army who sustained 
defeat in battle of the Godavari are wdl known from other cemtemporary 
inscriptions to have represented the Chalukya empire in its eastern territory- 
The presence of Somes vara himself on dac field of battle is specially mentioned 
by this inscription and should be noted* 

The Hoysak ruler Vishnuvardhana appears to have continued to acknow- 
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ledge the Chljukya suzerainty Tar into the rdgn of Some^var&, and his 
inscriptions mention the name of his .■iu^cnuii and the feudatory rtlatidii of 
the vassal to the cmpettjr down to about a.t>. ii|5i and describe him as 
ruling Gangavadi and Nolambavadi feom the of Oorasainiidra.* 

Fleet mentions also an inscription from Sindigere of A.o. TT57 which 
describes Vlshnuyardhana as *thc crest-jewt'd. among the fendator)' chieftains 
of the jewel of the dhajukyas*^—But 
towards the dose of Som^varans reign, in his thirteenth year (1159)* we get 
an inscription of which, in spite of its mutilated condition, enough can be read 
tn show beyond doubts that the Mahauiajidalesvaia Hoj'^aladeva, haTing 
captured Gangavadi, Nolambavadi, and Banavase, was then laying siege to 
Hangal.^ This fact together with the existence of other inscriptions in which, 
even before a.d, i£37, the Hoysala monarch employs the titles of full 
imperial sovereignty, shows that here again Somesvata's peaceful nature 
tempted the ambition of Vishiriuvardhana to make a second and perhaps 
mote forturiatc bid for freedom than that attempted under Vikramaditya. 

An inscripdon dated In the second year of the reign shows Some^vara on 
a visit to the shrine of Svayambhu-Somanatliadeva of Kai^cvad, The 
southern Varanasi* in the Bijapuc District, where he performed the sixteen 
maitJiLirtas besides liberally endowing the shrine.* Somesvara^s interests lay 
more in religion and letters than in war and politics, and he was himself the 
author of an encyclopaedic treatise on the conduct of af&Lrs cahed Ab^rlajh'- 
fdrfha-^Ajfttdmani (the magic stone yielding all desired goods) or Martaso/Zdsa 
(the reftesher of the mind); the book is divided into a hundred chapters and 
is a repository of much curious and recondite lore which largely justifies its 
titles and probably was the cause of its royal author's beiog described as 
'omniscient* The structure of empire held together mainly through 

the cohesion imparted to it by the work of Viknnmditya, and the loyalty he 
had inspired in its principal offidaLs and feudatories. Anantapabyya con¬ 
tinued to hold high and important offices for some years after Somesvara^s 
accession,^ and so too we may presume did others. The name of Quccu 
Bamiaiadcvi occurs in an inscription of Som^vara dated 1056 (a.Dp 11^4) 

we cannot say whether she was the mother of lie two sons of Somefivaia, or 
whether there were other queens. 

Ja^deA-amaJIa II 

SomeSvara 10 had tvro sons; the personal name of the idder one remains 
unknown to us; though he followed his father on the throne/ his inscrip¬ 
tions always mention him only by the titles Perma and Jagadckamalla, and 
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usually styk him jagadekflmalla U, His records are geccrflUy dis- 
tiiiguishablc from those of Jayasdipha II Jagadekamalk 1 by the additional 
title Prainpa-Chakravardn^ ^thc i-alorous tmperof'^ He is also styled Trihhu- 
vfl namalla in some of Hoysak Vishnuvaniliana's ifiscnpdonSj arid in one 
record dated in the Qiajukya-Vikrama year 6; (a.d. ti4t) he h caEcd 
'fribhuvanamaUa Permadideva,^ The earliest reference to Jagadekanialla 
appears to occur in an inscription from Chitaldrug dated in a cyclic year cor¬ 
responding to A^i>, 1 12^1^ thi3ugh he bears aU the titles appertaining to the 
paramount chief and has Vijaya Pindya of T Jrh rhan gi as bis feudatory, he 
must be presumed to have held some high place under his grandfather at 
the dmc- We hear nothing of him afterwards until the inscriptions of his own 
reign after that of his father had concluded begin to appear ftom roCio 
(a.d. 1138)^ onwards* Jagadekamaila also initiated an era of his own which 
did not long survive his rcign^ and was not always used even during that 
period. 

The ambition of Vishnuvardhana Hoysak was roused, as we have seen^ 
to another dTort by the weakness of SomKYara HI, and though the inscrip¬ 
tions of that ruler continue to bear witness to his nominal recognition of the 
allegiance he owed to the ChalukjTi emperor^'* they yct show unuUstakably 
the growing power and importance of this too pow'erftil vassal. A great 
cipedition whi^ he led against Mahallge is mentioned in an 

inscription bearing the date S* io6(S (a*p. 1145); in the battle that ensued^ 
a brave soldier Hakara by name, is said to have attacked and put 

to dight the four-fold troops of the enemy, though he himself fell dghdng*^ 
Of the other details of this great Hoysak expedition no account has come 
down to us. But by a.d. 1149^ we find Vi5lir[njvardhana claiming Bankapum 
in Dharwar as his from which he nikd Gangavadi, Nolambava^, 

Banaviise, HangaJ, and Huligcrc up to the Heddorc (Krishna). Three years 
kter, shortly sifter the close of Jagadekatnalla^s reign,^ VishnuYardhana 
condnued to rule from EankHpura, while his son Narasiniha with his scat at 
Dorasamudra acted as his ally and supporter* Part of this claim of the 
Hoysala to rule over all the territory up to KrbhM is contradicted by other 
inscriptions of JagadekamaJIa, and may w^cU be an esaggciaiinn; but never¬ 
theless one may dearly dtSccni here the beginning of the end of the Cha|uky^ 
empire liardly a generation after it had reached its zenilh under Vikramadity'a* 
However, the external forms of empire continued intact to the end of Jaga- 
dckamalla's reign* and even the Hoysaks did not openly throw off the nistsk 
of vassalage, much less so the Kakchury^as or the Klkatlyaii* An. inscriptiau 
of A*D. 1143 from the Qiitaldmg District praises the king for his success 
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against the Chola and the Hojrssda,^ not to speak of mote caaggemted rlaim^ 
found in other records.^ Another inscription frum Muttage, dated four years 
later in a.d. 1147, bestows great praise on Barntnaa-dandadhipa for having 
fiercely attacked and pnr&ued the Hoysala at the conumnd of King Jaga* 
dekamalla.^ An inscription from Lakshmesvar (a-O. J147) describes the 
achievements of the true hero Ka^iraja-dandidhlsag. whom it 

entitles 'a potent speli^ for the expnlsioci of the Choja^ La^a^ and Ghurjaca 
rulers; he is said to have caused the Majava, Kalinga, and Qiola to pay 
tribute to the emperor^ and to have been the cause of the restoration of 
Qiljnkya mlc;^ this seems to be less a record of facts than the praJ^/i of a 
prominent general in the mditionil mode; at any rate there is no light from 
any other source on the achievements here attributed to KesLraja, though the 
last of his titles may well indicate that his policy and gcncialship delayed the 
dissolution of the empire; an undated insedption describes him as ruling 
over Haiasige Hangal 500 and the *two six hundred' (Purigere and 

Belvola) with the Smda Boppade’t'a under him as Manneya of MuJgunda 1 
It seems unlikely that Ke^iraja was the same person as Kadamba Jayakc^ II 
of Goa^ as has been suggested^ 

The latest record of Jagadekamalla is dated S. 1074 (A-d. 1151) and 
mentions a Ganga Marasirnha, son of Kirttidevaj as ruling over jiduvaligc^ 
Edcnad, and Hannipalli in that year;? Marasimha^s son Ekkaja is mentioned 
in earlier records*® One inscription from Bagali (Bellary District) is dated in 
the Angirasa year corresponding to the Cht}ukya-Vikrama year 16; if the 
name of the era may be assumed to be a jmistake for JagadekamaUavarsha^ 
then the reign must be held to have lasted about two years more, up to a.o. 
11 ^ or even until 11 j j if we may trust the date in yet another insciiptioa 
from Chinna-TambaJam-*® Kalyam continued to be the capital and the 
principal residence of Jagadekamalla 11 and is mentioned as such in many 
inscriptions of the reign. Jayantipura is mentioned once m a.d. 1148:,“ 

Taila III 

Jagadekamalla II was succeeded by his younger brother Taitapa III who 
is generally described as TrailakyamaJla, though sinxral records^ parti¬ 
cularly those of the Hoysalas^ seem to give him the Tribhuvanamalla tide 
also. ^ The ma/Ia tides of the Chiinkj^ rulers, however^ become very con¬ 
fused about this period, and offer no sure guide to the identity of the kings 
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mcfitioiijcd in pafriciikx mscriptton^i it scans best theicfote to igoorc the 
testimony of inscdptions doubtful on rhU scotc- Taiia is iilso called 
Qmlkikya-ChakraYarti Vikiamit in some inscriptionsJ One of the cadiest 
inscriptions of the reign comes from Bijapur (j'^'adhdni V^t^dpura) and is 
dated in the third year of Tailapa's reign on a day con'esponding to zS 
August A-D. 1151 Tailapa must have begun to rule some dmc in 1149—jo* 
while his elder brother Jagadekamalla was still on the throntj and this is not 
really unlikely. Taik was in fact by no means an abk ruler^ and he had come 
to the throne at a difficult dme^ the vassals of the empire, particulaEly the 
fresh and vigorous ones among them who, like the Hoysaks^ Kakatiyas, and 
Yadavas, h^ad rben in the service of the Ch^ukya empire and cstabliiihed 
themselves for some generations as administrators of its various provinces^ 
were waiting for an opportunity to strike a blow for their own freedom; and 
Taila did not possess either the statesmanship or the martial ability which 
might have Stemmed the threatening disrupdon. Verses occurring occasion¬ 
ally in his records which speak of successful expeditions against the Chola* 
Malava^ and Ghurjara^ are echoes of the ancient glory of the line, not a 
record of actual events in Taik^s reign. But the more immediate danger came 
from the ambition of the Kakchurya Bijjaja, the son of that Hemmadiyarasa 
who Was ruling Tarddavadi in the centre of the onplnc under Some^vara 111 ^ 
Bi]ja|(n)a had hiin^elf begun as a adminlsterir^ the same 

division, and bad either been rapidly promoted to important positions of 
trust because of the conddecice he inspired in Taik HI, or had arrogated to 
himsdf more and more power by rapid stages, until at kit be found himself 
in a position to overthrow bis suzerain and put himself in his pkce. 

It is perhaps worth while to stress one fret to which Fleet drew attenrion In 
bis account of Taik^s reign; his inscripdons axe not as nuinerous as one might 
have expected, and many feudatory ruJera like Siva-dtta Permadi and Vijaya- 
ditya of the family of the Kad^mbas of Goa,* the Earn chief Klrttavlrya 
the Se|a]r^ Vijay^ty a, and the Kakariya of Warangal £nd no place among the 
feudatories daring their records in the reign of Taila III. We shall presently 
see that some of them co-operated with Bijjana in hk suoKssfiil rcvolutiocL 

To turn then to Bijjanii and his acriviric^^ The Bijapur inscription of the 
third year of Talk III (a.o« t i j t) shows him as a iTioAdiffaa^iJt^afa under the 
Ch^ukya emperor;^ but he h already styled Bj|}ak-kshotiipala and credited 
with successful campaigns against MaiaTa, La|a, Nepa|u, and Ghurjara; he 
has the celebrated general Mai | Ir a under him and puts him, along with other 
officers (iGiraftMs\ in charge of the Tarddavai division in the heart of the 
empire. The feudatory position of Bij jatta is indeed mentioned in later records 
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as iate as A.D. 11 But he soon comes to be called, signiftcandy enough* 
the ruler of all countries^ and his dandanayaka Mahidevarasa had charge of 
the Banavase province along v^ich four others who arc described as the mind 
imajuate rups) of Bijjana-deva It is perhaps not far fetched 

to see m this grandiloquent epithet bestowed on the generals proof of 
the entertaininent of secret and far-reaching designs which Bijja^ was 
energetically pursuing with the aid of many assistants in many parts of the 
empire. The nest stage is marked by inscripdons in which Taila HI is first 
mentioned, and then Bijjai^a is introduced not as his subordinate 

but ashis conternpotar)' {rat-Adhd&h)J In an inscription ftom 
Haved dated in the eighth regnal year of Taik HI on a day in December a-d* 
1 1 f 7* is given imperial titles and described as A-lahaciiadhiraja Bhuja- 

bakchalM^^artin Kalachurya Bijjaladeva.* About the same rime he began an 
era of his own and assumed the hiruda of Tribhuvanafnalla, while a record 
from Attpjgeie dated in his second regnal year^ without any mention of Talk 
falls within a week of, if not on the same day as* the Haveri inseriptioa in 
which Tailft's supremacy is acknowledged. The completion of the process of 
usurpation is announced hy inscriprions which give to Eijjar^ all the imperial 
titles ever employed by the Cha|ukya cmpecors and proclaim him as ruler 
from Kalyam * among the earliest of such records must be counted one dated 
on a day in his seventh regnal year (Chitrabhinu) corresponding to i6 May, 

A.D. 

Bijjana^s inscriprions exhibit a great multiplicity in their various forms of 
reference to him* and this is clearly natural in the conditions of the case; one 
instance may be cited as perhaps the most intcrcstiiig of them all; it occurs 
in an inscriptioii of Jt.D. 1 165 from Kadlevad in the Bijapur District, and 
reads; THbhaafm^mJubAi^a-ptra-Ai^Jad^ This title lays stress on the 
strength of Bijjana’s own arms which made him the unrivalled wrestler in all 
the three worlds. SimiUxly* another inscription from Muttage* dated A*D. 
1170,® states that all the kings of the Kalachuri line were 6motLS emperors; 
but some, lacking strength* were reduced to the status of being 

a strong man* Bijj ana considered the status oi maad^Mn quite bdow his right¬ 
ful position and raised himself, by the power of his army* to the position of 
tmivcisal emperor^ But this is not the whole truth. The Silahams arc parti- 
cokrly praised at the end of an inscription of Bij jai^a^ and a Siiih^ copper¬ 
plate grant of jud. 1131 aifirms that it was through the friendship of Vijaya- 
ditya of that kmily that Bijjam attained the imperial posirioup**^ A Kakatij^ 
inscription from Anamkonik reveals the part played by the Kakatiya 
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in campJedng the destniction of the Chalukya empire; one vetw' 
states that FroJa captmeil Tailapa-deva tiding an elephant in battle as he was 
ever food of doing, and that though Prola was gencndly known to cut off 
the heads of captive kings, he spared Taila on that occasion from a lingenng 
feeling of loyalty to his one-time snzeiain to whom he thus granted meicy. 
Anflrn k-niirla Nagati 15 Said at the same rime to have been besieged by 
Tagaddeva, who was aided by a number of stan^likas;^ this was perhaps the 
Samara chieftain of Pambuchcha who was fighong on the side of the 
Chalukyas.- A Httic farther on another verse in the Aaainkoi]ii^ inscription 
dearly refers to the death of Taila as due to disease (d/iJdw) brought on by 
his fear of Rudra, the son of Pcola,^ Since this Kakariya inscription falls 
towards the end of A.D. ti6j, and the latest date known for Taila III is that 
of the Sinda Cha^mn^ ficom Pattadakal, 17 June 1165, we may assume that 
Taila died in the latter half of that year.* 

The Kalachnrya revolution brought no lasting good to its initiatots. 
Pratapa Chakravarti Vita Bij|aia is found ruling from Kaiyana as late as 
S. 1090 (a.d. i and then we hear little more of him except in some 

suspicious legends according to which Bijjaja lost his life through the 
hostility of the newly risen sect of the Lingayats whom he pefscaited. These 
legends arc conuadicted by the almost contemporary cvtdmce of the Ablur 
inscriptions of the time of Kamadeva of the Hangal biaoch of the Kadambas.* 
Inscriptions of Bijjala^s sons (there were at least four of them) begin to appear 
from some riing in a-d. 1167 and continue until 1183. But the interval be- 
twecQ the death of Taila 10 and the accession of his son Someivara IV in 
-'i.D. 1184 can only be regarded, from the standpoint of the Chajukya 
empire, as a period of great coo^ion and unsetticment. Whatevet was the 
teal cause of his death, it is clear that BijjaU. i^uitted the stage faidy hi 
this period, and Sovideva was evidently the tirst and most prominent among 
his various sons whose inscriptions appear side by side ail over the 
T varr iatatra Sovideva is gciifiialLy cntitLed Rayainiitari, and sometimes his 
aamc occiiis as Somideva; his latest fiecord seems to be dated in tlie teatli 
year (a-d. The other brothers weic Sankama, Ahavamalla, and Mai- 

lugi or MalUkariuna ^ Fleet mentiofis also a MaharajadhiiLaja hingha^a 
among the strength of a copper-plate charter of a-d. 1185*® fhese 

insetipbons contain little of general interest to us, and their value lies chiefly 
in the indication they give of the inability of the Kabtchuri line to mm the 
results of Bijjalaps work to any good account. Xbe Chaiukya power does not 
Seem to have cjuitted the ajena without a stmggle+ A number of ifiBcriptions 
of a Jagadekamalla III with tlie full imperial titles of the Chalukyas fail in 
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this period^ and they are not cocifined to any one part of the ChitaJdrug 
District as has been stated;* among the earhest of these h one from Daviiia- 
gcre ia/uq in Chitaidrog District bearing the date a.d. 1164;^ the inscription 
opens with the usual Chainkya pr^aJojfi, mentions Jagadekamalk, and then 
proceeds to say that at that rime Bijjala was the ruling Kalachiura; it tecords 
tiansftcticns in the eighth year of the Kalachuii era. Among the latest of 
Jagadckamalk Ill's Lnsedptions we may notice two; the first is one from 
the Chitaldmg dated in the Sobhakrit year (a.d, 118^)^^ which shows 
Jagadekamalla as emperot and Vijaya Paodya as his feudatory^ and makes no 
menrion of the Kalachtms. Even mote significant is a record from the 
Harpai^ahalii tdluA in the Beilary District which sutes that JagadekamaUa 
was ruling from Kalyana, then mentions his feudatory Vijaya P^dj^a and 
his subordinates, and finally * without dclining his particular status, introduces 
the Kalachurya Bhujabalachakravarti Elyanaiayai^ia Ahavamalladeva to 
record some transacdons in his fourth regnal year^ also Sobhakrit (7 June^ 
A.D. 118 5)/ The exact relation of Jagadekamalla 111 to his predecessor and suc¬ 
cessor is not stated in the mscriprians or elsewhere; it has been plausibly 
surmised that he may have been a son of Tailapa III, like Some^vara IV* It 
might also be that he wm a brother or cousin who kept the Chajukya claims 
alive during the minority of Some^ara IV. Whatever may be the real facts 
of the case, it is dear that the Kakchuris had no ^y task; the opposition 
to their efforts to capture the imperial throne was strong; but they had 
gone too Ear to recede, and the whole family seems to have come to grief in 
their impossible attempt to maintain themselves in an untenable position. 
The Hoysalas played their game better; they continued to pay nominal 
allegiance to the imperial name, bided their dme^ and gained by the mistakes 
of Bij jak and his sons. 

Tribhuvanamalla Viia Somevara IV, the son of I'aila HI, is the last 
Chalukya ruler of Kaly^ of wham we hear* An inscriptioD dates his foorth 
regnal year in Sdbhakrit^ 1 ro j and he must be taken to have begun his reign 
some time iu a^d^ i i77«3o. But other records point to another reckoning 
from A.D. 1185A The earliest dared record of his reign is a Sinda inscription 
from Kurgod recording, among other mattefs, an endowment to a Siva 
temple from Rachamalla II in S, 1101 (a.d, 1181};^ and the latest is an inscrip¬ 
tion in the Chitaldrug /alnA beating a date corresponding to 17 January, A-d. 
I zoo.® SomeSvara's irLScriprions generally mention Kalya^^ as his pipitai, 
hut at least two spstk of Jayantipura (Vanavlsl), in a.o. 1184 and 1186^ as 
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also docs the latest record of a.Uu izao;“ whilst the mscriptson of A.D, *184 
throws some light op the political conditions of the time. Opening with 
usual inipcrial of the Chajukyas^ it first describes the n^gning 

emperot as Chalntyabharana ArTmat Trailokyamalla BhujabaUvira homes- 
vam-deva; the Bhiijabalavira title is obviously intended as a reference to 
some decisive success against the Kalachuri power which restored the 
Chilnkyas to the position of uncontented suzerainty from which BijjaLa had 
cast them doira. The inscription then introdnees a Tnmbu|a Bammideva, 
son of Kahdasa dandidhipa; Tumbula Banuiii is said to have taken orders 
from Riyamurari Sovideva ^lahipa and to have wa^d successful war 
against a MaHanrpa and plundered the Chola country right up to the sea^ 
forcing the Chola monarch to embark on the sea in order to save htmsdf. 
Who is this Rayamurari Sovideva? As the jn&rapiion is dated in 
(a.d. 11 S4) it must be Some^aia IV^ who assumed the title Rayamuxari as 
well as Bhujabalaviia, for the son of Bijjak with that name is not repre¬ 
sented by any inscriptions after a.d* 1176-7. Lasdy, the inscription states 
that Padmideva, the son of Bammideva^ and Vatsarija^ the maternal unde 
of Padmideva, were ruling Sindavadi 1,000 division and all tl^t lay to the 
east of it by their own strength —an indication^ as 

it would seem, that the Chalukya emperor to whom they owned allegiance 
was in no position to give them any support. 

The name Bamma, Bmna or Bammi^ popular forms of Brahma, appears to 
have been very common among the generals of the Chalukya army at the time, 
and it is easy to confuse data relating to the difierent persons of thft name 
mentioned in several contemporary records. Beside Turdbuja Bammideva, 
there were at least two otherSp First a Barmaj son of Biltuga (Bhutiga), who 
was a Mahamacidalc^vara ruling at Toragale in i no (A.D. 1188); there is 
no reference in his Lnscciption' to the contemporary Chaiukya emperor 
Som^vara IV* but he traces his destmt from Mahamandal^vara Ahava- 
rnalla Butuga who was a feudatory of Nurmai Xaila, i.c. Xaila 11 ^ and had 
taken part in the establishment of the Chaiukya empire of KalyanI; he is said 
to have killed PincMk, and we know^ that the victory against Pahchala was 
an important step in the rise of Xaila II and the growth of his empirci The 
other Banm is much the most interesting figure in the history of the period, 
because it was to him that Somes vara, and pcThaps e^'en J agadek a m a 1 la IH 
towards the close of his reign, ovred the last gleam of prosperity that shone 
on the vanishing fortune of the Chilukya empire of KalyanL Brahma w'as 
the son of Kama or Kavai^ described in one inscription as iQtlafhlays 

‘^the upraiser of the tvalachiJiya sovereigntj' -a title which 
suggests the growing opposition to Kalachutya rule and the need for saving 
it from at least a collapse, if not a restoration after complete disaster. Biahma 
himsi^lf seems to have held some posirion in the Kalachurya army of 
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Sovidcva, abaut a.d. 1175; if tlij$ was so, he must soon have changed over 
to the side of the Clialukyas^ for an mscripEion from Ajrimgefc of the second 
year of SomeSvara (Krodhj, A.D. 1104)" describes him a$ the Daijidanlyaka of 
Some^vara, and Tire to due Kalachuri race'; an undated insciipdon from 
Ablu!^ styles liim CAd/ji^^-t^ya-pr^ijkfJtdp^iAaf estabMsher of the Qiajukya 
kingdom* The Ancigeje record states further that Chajukya Vira Soma 
wrested the kingdom from the Kakchuryas with the aid of Brahmadand^a. 
In an inscription of a.d. i 1S5 Somesvara is himself called Jtuh- 

the uprooter of the Kaladiurya race.^ The only detail vouchsafed 
to us about the pan of Bralima in the war against the Kalachurya occurs in 
a Hoysala inscription to which we shall have to revert presently. 

Somesvara is said in one inscription (a*d. 1184) to have had at his beck 
Eind call the kings of Choja, Laja, Gauda^ iMaIcya|a-p Telunga, Kalinga, Vanga, 
Pinchata^ Turushkn, Ghurjara^ Jajliauti, Mil|ava, and KonkaJja kingdoms*— 
a transparent exaggeration. But the undated AblQr insedption gives him 
full credit for his achievement against the Kalachuris though it makes 
prominent mention of Bammaiya’^s part also. 

Some^vara had the title Vira Karayajja;^ among his famous generals, be¬ 
sides the illustrious Brahma, may be noted the Mahamantd Tejimayya- 
dandanayaka^* and Malapa da^daoayaka who was ruling over Sindavadi 
1^000 in A.D. 1106.^ 

The Hoysalas professed allegiance in vague terms to the Chalukya empire^ 
but the titles of the Chalukya monacchs mentioned in the Hoysala inscrip¬ 
tions of the period bear no obvious relation to the succession on the imperial 
throne deduced from the Chalukya records. One inscripti on from the 
Shknoga District dated in the :£obhakrit year (a.d, 1181) seems^ to record 
some trouble fcom Baliala II in whidi subiects of the Cha|ufcya emperor^ 
including some women, suffered considetable hardship. This was more in 
the nature of a local trouble, and BallMa was not the o^y one to realize that 
the restored Chalukya rule of Som^ani IV lacked enduring quality. The 
Yldava Bhilkma is said in an inscriprion from j\j?mgetc, dated a.d. 1139, to 
have ‘become tbe beloved of the goddn^s of sovereignty of the Karna^ 
country^ reigning over the whole kingdom.^ But the Yadavas had started as 
feudatories of the Chalukyas, and experienced as much difficulty as did the 
Kalachury as in gaining recognition as an imperial power from those who 
had formerly stood lo the Chalukyas in the same relation as they themselves 
liad done. The Hattas, SMhlras and Kadambas, and the Pindyas of Nolamba- 
vadi, ntrvcT gave them their allegiance, and the Hoysalas found in thek 
success an example which stimulated them to much greater effort th^n they 
had ever put forth since the rime when Vikramaditya VI had put a sharp 
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curb pu the testless ambirian of Viahnuvaidhana. The Gadag insctiptions 
of BhiUaim' and BalEk 11 = (a^d. 1192) enable us to complete the story of the 
di^ppearance of the Qiajukya empire of K^5raril+ Bhillama sj>ent some years 
in the south trying to orginire his new conquests; his pressure compelled 
Som^Tara and his trusted general Emhma to move towards the south, and 
the presence of Some^ara in Jayandpura (Banavasc) in a.d. iiBd and the 
omission of all mention of Kalyim in his later inscriptions may well indicate 
the permanent loss of the capital to the Yadavas of Devagiri. I'hc attempt 
of Vira BallaLa to imitate from the south the example set by the Yadavas 
from the north naturally brought him into confiia first with the Chainkya 
emperor and his general, and then with the Yadaya Bhtllatna who had dis- 
pbeed them from their capiml city. Here is the account found in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Ballala T 1 : *Thc general Brahma overcacne sixty well-trujftcd elephants 
(of die enemy) with a single tuskJess one of his own, and thus, with a gesture 
of scorn, deprived the Katachuri line of Kshatriyas of the fortune they owed 
tn hU father; that Brahma whose army was strengthened by an elephant 
corps, Ballala overcame with only a single cavalry division and deprived 
him of his kingdom* Further, the heroic Ballala attained the Lordship of the 
Kuntala country after destroying Jaitiasiqiha who was, as it were, the right 
arm of Bhillama/^ Ballala^s victory against Brahma was doubtless a decitive 
blow against die kst vestiges of the Chalnkya empire under Somc^vara. who 
continued thereafter to lead an obscure existence for a period of less than a 
decade. We hear nothing of the exact manner of his end or of other members 
of his family* Jaitrap^a. the right-hand man of Bhillama, was more probably 
his minister rather than hts son Jaitugi, and by this victory against the 
Y'adava forces Ballala advanced the northern firontier of the Hoysala empire 
to the Mabprabha and Krishija rivers, whilst the Yadavas kept possession 
of most of the territory that lay farther north. Doubdess the KakatTyas also 
gained $ofnething as a result of the final dissolution of the ChUuky^ hege¬ 
mony. They had begun encroaching upon the Chajukya empire soon after 
Vikramldityak death when Prola 11 extended his dominions by overthrow¬ 
ing Govinda da^idanayaka of Kon^palli.* 

In later times pdnees claiming Chalukya descent and adopting the tide 
Kolydnapvra-t'jr^^Mlt^ra arc represented by inscriptions, not always genuine, 
found in various parts of Wtstero India; the most notable among thciri was 
Mahamandalesvara Karnadeva, a feudatory of the Yadavas, in Sonthem 
Konkan (Ratnagiri District); Kimadeva's minister Kesava MaMjani made 
a gift of the village of Tenavitaka. Terwan, to a Brahman and this fact is 
recorded in a copper-plate grant from the place bearing the date Sk iiBr 
(a,d. i 26 o^i ),5 
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R<^al Tmditionj arid Umbkms 

T heQ iiilukyos of Kalyai^ were purticul^Lrin tracmg their descent from 
their ancestors of the Eadlmi pcdod^ ami included the history of the 
entire line from Pukkeiin I in the traditions of their copper-plate 
grants of which the Kauthem plates of Vikramaditya V* are the earliest in 
this period. The heirlooms of the dynasty included the peacock-banner 
(mayuradhvaja) obtained from KStyayanldevi,^ whilst the Kauthem plates 
state that these kings bore the special tides {piiiskatsdmit) of Samastabhuvanai- 
raya {asylum of the whole world), Sarralokasraya (die same meaning), 
Vishnuvardhana (cherishcr of Viahiriu}^ and Vijaya^ditya (Sun of Victory). The 
significance of die Boar on the seal is brought out by a verse of invocation 
occurring in several inscriptions^ where the whole earth is said to be sustained 
with case by Vishnu incarnate as the Boar—an arnioonccmcnt^ by implica¬ 
tion^ that it was the aim of Chajukya rule to extend its protection over the 
entire earth in imitaticin of Vishnu's divine reign. The same idea animates 
the panning epithet apphed to the bow^ of Iiiva-bedanga Satyasiaya in the 
Kauthem pktes* san^apar^adluiram dhanuh, the bow which supports all eba^cs 
without disdncdon, also the bow which bears all colours like the bow of 
Indra, the King of the Gods, the rainbow. 

Monarciff 

The monarchy was hereditary, and succession went generally in the eldest 
male line. Vikranmditya V and his brothers came to occupy the throne only 
because If iva-hedanga had no male child. Even Vikramaditya VT^ who waged 
war against his elder brother and deposed him, did not question the kw of 
primogeniture in the matter of succession to the throne. 

Cmftafhn 

The iiMfsktAa of the kings took place regularly at Kisuvobl in this period 
as it had always done in Bidlmi times; in an inBcription^ of ApO. lojo 
this pbee is described |is the MaM-Vira-Sirnhlsaua (the great heroic lion- 
throne) of the Samastabhuvanijiraya-Sri-Pcithivi-Vallabhas, and as tlie chief 
among all the cities of the entire country, since it was the scene of the great 
festivals of the coronadon^ of the Chainkya dynast^'; it$ modem name 
Fattadakal (coronation-stone) preserves the memory of this historic fact. 
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Y$ivaraja 

It was usual to mstaU the hek apparent when he came of age as 
and to put hkn m charge of the admimstratlon of the two ecu (xal di^dsions of 
Belvola Three Hundred and Purigeyc Three Hundred^ sometimes mentioned 
together as etadamnuru {j^c, the Six Hundred made up of two divtsions)* A 
kanfhikd (jiccklaCc.) k mentioned as the badge of the Ym^dj&^s office, and 
the ptacticc of investing the Ym^ardja with it seems to have begun with the 
Rashtrakutas. * When there was no qualihed prince of the royal family* the 
place of Yiivsrdja was temponirily conferred on some trusted offidal^ and 
some instances of this have been noticed in the section on political history* 


JmpiHal Yaks 

The full style of imperial tides adopted in ail formal documents in fhk 
period wa$ as follows; Srt-Prithivf-V'alhbka Mnhdrd- 

jddkir^a P^tramabh^Hdritka^ Sa^dlrayakuhtilaka Chdlttkydbfu^rA^ 

Srimat^ ‘The prosperous N.N., asylum of all the worlds^ beloved of the god¬ 
desses of prosperity and earth, the great king of kings^ the supreme lord^ the 
great lord, the tUak of the line of Satya^ raya^ the ornament of the Chalukyas', 
foUow^ed by the distinctive title of the particular ruler ending in -maik. 
These “maila (wrestler) titles^ however, sometimes fail to reveal the identity 
of the monarch; the siime king occasionally had two such tides, as did 
Somesvara 1^ who was both Ahavaimlla (wrestler in war) and Tniilokya' 
malla (wresder in the three worlds); there were doubdess some wrong recitals 
in the original inscriptions or later copies of them necessitated by the decay 
of originals; and the Hoysalas of the twelfth century seem to have resented 
thek subordination to the Chl|ukya$ so much that they considered any 
-malla title good enough for the formal recitation at the beginning of their 
inscriptions. 

ReLiti^ns ud/h Vojjals 

But the relations between the emperors and their va 5 $al$ were by no means 
always so strained or so hostile as they were with the Hoysalas, Yijna%'^alkya^ 
and tw^D of hi^ commentators. Aparirka and Vijiiane^vara, who belong to 
this period^ arc clear tha t whatever breaches of law and custom may occur 
during the temporary condidons of a conquest in progrciaS^ yet once this is 
completed, the overlord is bound to protect the traditional established order 
of the conquered country exactly as he doea that of the home territory; and 
scores of inscriptions testify that the Chajukyas were scrupu lous in the obser¬ 
vance of this rule. The subordinate rulers w'ete allowed to preserve their 
original regal state intact in every' respect, subject only to the open and loyal 
acknowledgement of the suacminty of the emperor by redring his imperial 
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titles and sncign first of and then afterguards introduting thek own respec¬ 
tive pralastis with some phrase like fatpddap/tdi^jQfpajWi (and dependent on 
him). The poet Pampa^ noticed long before modem epigraphists that the 
ptajjufjs of all feudatory nilers began with the mneh discussed phrase 

(who had attained the five gttat sounds). To 
give an example^ the Kadamba Adityavarma icidtcs the fill! prafasti of his 
fairdly with seaJ^ and everything else in a record from Kogajl^ dated 
A.D. 991,^ whilst the pufinbaiiithi (coronation) of another feudaiory ruler, a 
Nolambadhiiaja, is particalarly mentioned in a record of A*D* 104+^ Also 
petitions were presented to these vassal rulers in the same way as to the 
emperor^ as is seen from the biit/mpa made in a.d. 107B—9 by Kam- 

hannfl to dic Joyitnayva for the gift of some land to the god 

Kambeivara somewhere in the Bellary District."^ Their rule is often described 
in nearly the same terms as that of the emperor liimselfj they too are said to 
be ruling from or r^'adAaittSf to be suppressing the wicked and pro¬ 

tecting others* and to be occupying their leisure in noble and pleasant social 
and intellectual pursuits; their Courts also were minor replicas of the imperial 
establishment* and they had their own ministers and administrative stafls 
quite distinct from the corps of residential officers of the emperor; in one 
instance no fewer than live ministers of a single fcucktory arc mentionGd.* 
The only major difference in the formulae employed to describe them lies in 
the omission of the particular phrases indicating increasing prosperitj' and 
unchanging permanence of rule which occur in the imperial records—such as 
tf/tar&/fiirabAivfii{dhi-praifardbajnJmim iVff+ 

Tntsftiftg Primes 

To return to the imperial court. Little precise information is forthcoming 
from the inscriptions or even from the literature regarding the education and 
training of princes. The s/?^rti of Yi|navalkya merely repeats the andent 
prescription that the king should be wcl] versed in philosophy 
the Veda politics and economics (p^/d), and neither 

Apararka nor Vijnanc^vara has touched on contemporary facts in comment¬ 
ing on this statement; the of Som^ara o&rs no hirthcr informa¬ 
tion about this matter. In the Somesvara 1 once casually 

tells his chief queen that he is learned in the Vedas, Agamas, and Itihlsas^ 
and that his mind is filled with reverence to his teachers;® in the description 

' l^x^rsmeryims /. There itt tnui^ oT the meaimip:; of the pkrafe; Rctl;, CII^ 
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THE EMPEROR 


of VikiMtiaditya*s education in the t±urd canto BilJuam tells us that as an 
infant he sported with whelps of lions shut up in iron cages» and bter 
miistered all the setipts (jamfxff /ipiiAu), and developed into a poet and orator.^ 
We are better infomiedj as wc shall see, about the attainments of pdneesses 
of the royal femily, of high officials and of the common people. We can only 
assume that in such a wdi-organized society and in a state where so much 
depended on the personal capacity of the monarch the proper cducadon of 
the future emperors of the land would have received all the care it medtecL 

TJu Effgpfror 

The emperor had to be conscantly on the alert, and capacity for exertion 
(mah&lsJAa) is placed at the head of die many qutlides required of a monaidi 
by Yajhavalkya* That Taila U and his successors strove to live up to this ideal 
is clear from such records as we possess of their personal movements; there 
IB Bufficient evidence that in both war and peace they took an active share in 
determining policies and making general dispositions. They were of course 
all assisted by competent and trustworthy ministers, most of these as 
eminent in the coundJ-chamber as they were on the held of batde. There 
was, however, it would seem, no regularly constituted Council of Ministtrs 
in these states or* as wc should say nowadays, no regular distribution of 
portfoliosp Those nobles Or courtiers who vrere near at hand were summoned 
to take part in any important discussions that were in bdng; others would be 
absent on various duties in the diderent parts of the empire, and we do not 
know what method was followed, if any, to keep the ministers of the highest 
rank in touch with one another and with the latest developments in politics 
and administration. The mini stera, cither singly or in meetings, had only 
power to advise; the emperor Ibtcned to them attentively, and then came to 
a decision either on his own initiative or, if he foilowed the ^cr a 

further consultation with the purohita, who was supposed to possess all the 
learning and statesmanship of a minister in addition to being an adept in 
matters of religion. The rule of the emperor was therefore fully personal in 
its character, and he had to be ready to apply his mind to all matters, from 
the highest to the lowest, which were brought to his notice from anywhere 
in bis far-flung dominionsH And much of his time must have been taken up 
also by the endless petitions for gifts (iciiflaf), to be made by the emperor him' 
self or to be sanctioned by him even when others made them, as wc may 
judge from the numerous instances of (the gift of the 

emperor) recorded in inscriptians. Such a system, or rather the lack of it, 
worked at all without a breakdown only because the most powerful Indian 
emperor had in theory only the negative duty of preserving order; his 
Supreme function was to uphold the existing order, to maintnin the peace 
needed by the various sectiom of the people, the castes, guilds* sects, villages, 
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temples, and all the rest of them, to live their lives of free and autoaomous 
self-cutpressioD without mutual disturbance. 

Load and 

If ever there was a purely police st^tc, it was surely the andent Hindu 
state. The real life of the natiop was moving along channels oxher chan 
political^ and the fiumbcrless faodies and institutions which looked after the 
macerial and spiritual well-being and advancement of the nation seldom 
came into the arena of politics escept when a hitch arose, 'rhen they invoked 
the aid of the royal ofhcials, if necessary of the king himself, to put matters 
straight and give them a fresh start. One or two instances uill serve to 
lUustratc the whole position. In a.d. 9S1 the Agrahlra Kancagara-Belgali 
in the Bcilarj' District had its three ancient Siham-mdnyoj (tas-free lands for 
the maintenance of temple priests) and aU it5 other renewed by Talk II 

as of old^—a renewal rendered necessar)' by the recent ChH|ukya conquest of 
the territory in which the village stood. Another instance from Bagali in the 
same district, an occurrence dated 991, also in the reign of TaiJapa 
is even more to the points In the days of the R^htrakuta king Krbhria ITl 
the Imka on a headdoad of betel-leaf had been fixed at panai\ Adityavar- 
marasa, who was r ulin g Kogali Five Hundred for the C^lukya monarch, 
increased the rate oilmka in an unjust manner p€rfaidsd^)i thereupon 

the Fifty of Btlgu]i, three jetfis representing the i^ooo tamh^i^U^ns (betd- 
dealcrs), and the Five Hundred went in person to the emperor, prostrated 
themselves in due fonn at his feet id^hf^garntragi)^ and pre¬ 

sented their petition, after which he ordered the restoration of the rate prevail¬ 
ing since the days of Krishna ED. So far the inscription. Some things are not 
explicit ^ what the new rate levied by Adityavarma was, who the Five 
Hundred mentioned at the end were, and whether any local efforts were 
made in the first instance to prcA^ upon Adityavaima to give up his unjust 
demand, arc not stated. We are also not told where the deputation in this 
case waited on the emperor. But when there was an unresohred difference 
between a high official and the people, the course of the latter was dear; they 
took the matter straight up to the emperor, and he listened to them and gave 
his decision. Notice the represeniation of the iawbuJi^j by a small n umb er 
from among them in the deputation, and the conservative outlook of the 
people and the emperor; they felt dearly that vrhere it was not necessary to 
change any thing, it was necessary not to change it. In a.i>- 1104^ the 
Mahajartas of the agtahdra {Brahman village) of Gandaradityanaholal carried 
a complaint to die emperor against a certain Boppaya who had the ma/mg'n 
(headship) of the place* but who had abused his position by attacking the 
village, plundering its inhabitants and robbing them of all their possessions, 
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and even killing its Bcahmans; the emperor Listened with attentioii to the 
complaint add in the presence of aJl his pr^Mnas {officials) 

he punished Boppaya and decreed the abolishment of the office of of 

the further he commanded th^ proj^Aiimi and Malayalapao^tadevar 

and SomKvara-bhafla to implement this dedsion by getting a deed ftom 
Boppay a renouncing the on behalf of himself and all his descendants 

and having it confiniied by an oath, drinking water in the presence of the 
deity Tripurantakadeva. This d^^epatra (agreement under oath) was duly 
taken, registered, and placed under the protection of the local authorities and 
the central government like any other The people of the village 

had suffered great wrong in this instance, and the relief they got from the 
emperor was a pcmiancot imniunity from liabUity to such oppression as 
they had endured from Boppaya. Let 115 not omit to notice that the remedy 
was izd obviously a single act dependent on the will of the emperor, and 
not a decisfon following any coded procedure; it i$ clear therefore that such 
cases must have been of relatively rare CNDnicrence if they could be dealt with 
in this way, 

Lau^ and 

The emperor u-as not only the supreme head of the cMcuiivc administra¬ 
tion, but also the highest Court of Justice, the Commandcr-m-Chicf of the 
forces^ and the fountain of honour. Legislative power as it is understood in 
modem politics he did not possess; but in cases of conflict or dispute he had 
the right, as head of the State, to declare, in the last resort and after due con¬ 
sultation with his jurisconsults, what rule or custom was to apply in a parti¬ 
cular case, or even to make a limited nc w mling if no precedent was discovered 
in existing law or practice. The same procedure must have been followed in 
the suhordinate courts of the land, and there was perhaps a good deal of law¬ 
making in the form of decisions passing under the guise of law-declaring 
or exposition; $0 long as due regard was paid to the fundamental principles 
of justice and right as interpreted by the manuals of law and the 

general sense of the community and its all was well. But we have very 
little information in our sources dkeedy bearing on the administration of 
justice in. the period. The law-books are full of schematic accounts which 
need not be reproduced here. 

Priests of the King 

Mention is made in inscapdons of a number of mostly Saiva 

in their religious persuasion, though a few Jains also bear the designation. 
Whether these filled the office of the purohiu lo whom the smftii give a 
veiy^ high place in the inner counseb of the king, or whether they were 
merely the ministrants to the personal spiritual needs of the royal family, 
t-annot be decided. 


jgi ADMINISTRATION 

Pahfg O^dals 

The administration of the imperia] paJacc and of thfi empire was no longer 
the relativcJy simple adair which it had been in the Badimi period. The 
machinery' of government had become much more complicated and offices 
had multiplied greatly, whilst able and experienced officials were often 
allowed to hold many of these offices at the same time. Prominent among the 
offices of the household were the (chamberlain) and bhanoja- 

(steward^ h&apusa lit. means kitchen), and both these offices were 
apparently held together by Anantapala for many years under Vikramadjtya 
VI and his sneocssorJ There was an anfahpiirJdkys/^jAa (superintendent of 
the harem) or ^miahpitrdiiAfAanv the office was generally held by prominent 
generals and statesmen and the nature of their duties is by no means dear-^ 
The office of Jidups (betel-bag) is mennoned in an inscription of A-o^ lojo 
and again in a.d. i i 5|.^ ^fhe and to judge from their 

names, were more or less in constant attendance on the emperor when he 
was engaged on public business j they made notes of his oral orders and kter 
put them into proper ^pe for official acdonj their funerions were similax 
to those of a modem Qiief Secretarial.* Two and a furstrada 

sitnabova were present at the renewal of the local constitution of Pannajeya- 
kotc in A.D. loja after the confusion caused by the Choja invasion' the two 
terms have been interpreted as signifying councillora and secretary to the 
Counell,*' and this suggestion may perhaps stand until we obtain more light 
on the nature of these offices. The sMdhi-iff^ahika, as his dame indicates, was 
employed In the conduct of diplomatic negotiations; the title htecally means 
‘maker of peace and war*. But it may be doubted whether these duties were, 
exclusively* or even primarily, connected with the relations of the state to 
foreign powers as wc might be led to believe by modem analogies; for in 
faa there were a considerable number of quasi-independent vassals within 
the empire; they belonged ro ancient ruling famihes, cherished memories of 
past glory and hopes of future independence^ and maintained private armies 
of their own; their relations with the suaeram power must have alw ap given 
rise to a number of delicate problems which could be handled successfully 
only by the employment of diplomatic methods. The includes 

among the qualifications for a irndki-pi^ahikit a competent acquaiman^ with 
many languages and scripts and outstanding tact and skill in dealing with 
Simmtas and mandahhs^ i.e. feudatories and vassals; he should besides be 
an expert in diplomacy and finance. The duties of the landki-pigrakiAa 
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then of the highest polidcal impomuce and they spread over the whole funge 
of imperial felarions, intemaJ as welt as extemai; the cnipke seems to have 
been divided into spheres for this purpose—the northern half bearing the 
name of Lata or Lali^ the soudiem be:ing styled Kanja^ka. We hear of both 

and la^-ianilh-vigraAfka/ though indeed there are 
other instances where dther only the simple title of is 

employed^ or both Jdia and arc employed together as prefixes to the 

title.+ Another adjective, hen, is also prefixed to this office in some instances; 
on the strength of the form which occurs in a verse in a Lakshme^yar 
inscription of a.o. 1147 the suggestion has been hazarded that the Am- 
Sdr^hi-i^grd/ijAii was a minister in charge of the secret intelhgence department 
of foreign policy;^ it seems oiLich simpler to suppose that keti merely implies 
the seniority of the particular officer above others doing similar work under 
him,* since it seems unlikely that officers entrusted with so wide a range of 
important and dehcatc duties were left to face them without assistance from 
B number of responsible deputies and assistants. H^ri-jd^kl-ifigrjkjka may 
indeed well have been the Kannada form of the expression WifM-jdhJki- 
tdgraiJAji which occurs in a record of a,d. lofifiJ 

RfPiftw TfiFWJ 

There were other offices catrying revenue duties and yet others of a mili¬ 
tary character. The great general Anantapala is described as patt/hijitiia- 
dkiskfAdyaJtifi in an Inscription of a.d. 1083, and twenty years kter another 
officer Muddarasa is described as affupitftmyad-sdkisAfk^aAar^ and a little 
curlier (a.d. i loi) Dandanayaka Bhivai^yj^a is said to have had among other 
duties the control of the of the entire beven-and^a- 

half-lakh country'he had under him a Madhaya also called 

The study of the numerous technical terms found m these 
inscriptions has hardly begun, and the suggestions put foru^ard here arc 
tentative. Putting on one side the great tiumbcc of local cesses and levies of 
Various sorts which will come up for consideration later, it seems possible 
to lecognize two types of revenue in the income of the Central Go vernment^ 
viz. and the latter being generally a contribution of some kind 

levied on goods, particularly those in ti:ansit. The which comprised all 
other forms of income^ fell into various classes, the most notable being 
pmnaja, and StiMkdj^ was the name appUed to the tradi- 

^ Tiif p. 3, 114-j p Jtip IX (1), ixj. 

- J//. k (i>, 140. ' 

^ EC, vii, Sk. 106. " 4 J- 

* Cf. Rica'i rraiulaiion oT ECp Vli, Sk- io6^the nMSoct and tiLlcs being the iKOK as in the 
ldkEhmc5¥ar inscdptiDfa. 

^ S!I, b (lx 1*9. 

• Ibid., i6S. L It. 

“ £/, Vfi. ij, II. T 4 -! 3 , jo-i. 
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ttnnal land always taken foi: gtanteci stnd not in need of any fresh regok- 
tion or prescription. Paajtdyn was income from merchandise indading octroi 
duties, levied at cates specified from time to rime and collected either in kind 
or its equivalent in money as the case might be. The daa^'a was income 
fcom fines levied in court or in other ways as punishment for offences. The 
term adfuiifA^*aAa in the phrases cited above obviously stands for head of 
the department concerned in any spedfied locality. It Is equally dear that 
BhJvajuyya, who had the mlc of the of the entire kingdom 

together with Palasigc Twelve Thousand, had been given an assignment of 
eidier the whole or paxi of the net proceeds of the ta^- together with charge 
of its entire administration with power to appoint subordinates. Whether 
was the same as psm^a or a part of it, in other words what the 
exact force of the prefix aroa is^ cannot be determined; if ^£cm means a coin as 
in the phrase then may siand for that part of the 

parift^a which was collected not in kind, but in cash. That pa/m^a was the 
broader term and induded JunAa of some t^pes is clear from an expression 
like iwg/tJmgt paj^^eradu,^ i.c, two papas per month from 

the JmJtti of the ponndyai it may be that /jjrtAa is used here in the loose sense 
of genera] income; otherwise must be taken to have included the 

/uftAa collected in money. A is mentioned in an inscription 

of A.P. 115^*^ and it is probable that there were others above and below him 
concerned in the administcatioii of this by no means negligible source of 
income. Several levies of the suftAa variety are also mentioned, ^ch as 
rdtfulfuiasmJta, prrj/imAa^ and and each of these IimAas was 

evidently collected and administered by district agendas; this becomes clear 
from an inscription of a.q. 1037 from Mottur where the smAadaitam (tax- 
collectors) of each class ate separately mentionedp and arc said to have met 
and acted together for a common purpose.^ The meaning of is 

obscure,* but considering its position by the side of the other two s'ifftAas 
above-mentioned, the suggestion may be made that the smAa was collected 
in three parts—one going to the immediate local authorit)^ who had the 
ff^iiKnsya of die place, another going to his immediate superior who was inter¬ 
mediate between him and the cmpGrioT-pff^'mAa (higher smAa)^ and the last 
belonging to the su^etain king or emperor, and therefore form¬ 

ing part of the central revenue system. Accordingly in a.d* 1117 a high 
minister of state, Bhogabhattayy'a* was in charge of the administration of the 
of the whole country and had under him a number of 
officers including the dawdamyaAa who was in charge of the of 

Nolamhav^dii* Sometimes, when the ptf^'mAa and Ismka remained 

* Slh i* (i)x 

1 IhM., li (i), JO, IL ij-+ 

^ Ibid., So, ft* g, and KKU fcf Olbcr MiggratiDiii. 

• SJI, H 0* aag. JJ. 9-10, T7-ig. 


^ Ibid., 11L iS. 

* HT, i¥i, 79, LL 57-41. 
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iiriAssigacd to panicukt ofBccts, they coUcirtcd by the impeml staff; 
thus in A*D* 1 106 the md^rJrif/a and the pe^mAa of Nolambavsidi Thirty- 
two Thousand were both administered by i^ukapalbvamya-Dandanayaka 
assisted by a number of subordinate officers of die fmAa from the impErbl 
staff (divara ssmAada 

Mili/afy OJfi^is 

Among military oifices the most common ones arc those of s¥f^dAipah\ 
mahJ (_prafaft^) da^dan^ijAa, d^n^rs^aka, and kari-turaga {patfa)-sdkini^d^ 
the first three tides are those of die higher oifices m the army and the last 
belonged to the elephant corps and cavalry section; the combined title is 
perhaps an mdicadon that divisions of the army other than the infantry 
usually composed both elephants and hoise.^ There is indeed mention of a 
separate dtt^asdkim/^ The M&ms&Udss lays it down that the siMpati should he 
an expert in the riding of horses and elephants and in judging the capacities 
of persons serving him in the army.® But we have in fact litdc authentic 
infonnatjon on the details of military organization and equipment in this 
period. 

Pl^rafi^ qJ O^ces H^ld 

A number of other tides are borne by the highes t officers of state, and most 
of them arc Indicadve of official duties of some kind the nature of which we 
are seldom in a position to determine now; but they certainly deamre a pass¬ 
ing notice in any account of the administrative system. At the same time some 
idea can be got of the extent to which offices and titles were held in plurality 
by the most distinguished ministers of state if we reproduce some of them 
exaedy as they occur in the inscriptions before drawing particular attention 
to those which have not been accounted for already. In an inscrlpdon of a.d. 
lo&o from Sudi. the daad^tH^^^fka Nagadcvayyi, who was b 

said to have been given by the emperor Trailokyamalla (Some^vaxa I) the 
place of in his own palace; he is said further to have been acknowledged 

as their chief by the company of the seventy-two officers in the capital of 
the Chajukya ^mpcTot^-Ckd/ttkya-fkakrfA'ora-kafaka-kiia/lata-f^'^gi-mf'akdrd^ 
This i$ one of the e^est references to the traditional hMn/fara- 
rtiyo ^; other references slightly later in date were noted by Fleets and in an 
inscription from Nagai in a.d. 103S we have an earlier reference to the 
institudonf the ocenfrenee of this term here gives a measure of the com- 

* JiJ, 170, II ti-is. 

" Ibid., 30, U. 13-4: jjt, U. a-i I; 140, II. 3-7, 

* Banicix tmnglaicg: ‘Masfiet of vlflb]t=i ^if ckphanla Ac honcs>% Ef, ja 

^ JE, li ao6. ■ li- 9 * 5 -^- 
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plexity of the administrative organization of the palacCj the court and the 
caphal, of which no good contemporary account has survived and only faint 
glimpses are caught in the mscriptioTis accessible to us. A record of the reign 
of Somewara II from Soratur 1071) bestows on Baladcvayya the 

epithet Srlmim mahapradhamf^i hrismdkmff'oiu j^n^kipali kadi/stJerggidf 
Baladmtjiya.^ Eaxllet in the same inscription he is called Kuntald- 
dkfJa-kitcpadesa dhftrnndhara^ signifying 'foremost in offering wholesotnc advice 
to the Lord of the Kim tala country ^ Here Makdpradhmam scemS rather a 
tide indicarive of high rank than of any particular office, and the last epithet 
cited proves that Baladcvayya was among the trusted coimsellorE of the 
emperor. The remaining epithets are definitely all names of offices^^ whether 
all these offices were held by one person at the same time or whether they 
were taken up by him one after another, but all of them mendoned together 
for the glorihcatioa of the officer, we cannot decide j and it is interesting to 
note diat even after the mention of the Sittddhip&d title, that of djxndmdjaku 
is retained. The phrase s&hin^iigai-adkiskfh^ka occni^ in two inscriptions.* 
and appears to be important. Barnett renders it into 'president of the inten- 
dants’, while Rice n:^es it "regulator of the companions' which is a more 
literal and at the same time a more pregnant title- The (lit. dwellers 

together) were indeed companions, companions of honour, a select band of 
devoted soldiers who were ever ready to lay down their lives in the service 
of the monarch. The existence of such companies in connexion with many 
Indian courts was noted by successive foreign travellers from the ninth 
centurv a.o. onwards.^ And this view gains confirmatioa from an inscription 
of A.D- JTiy ’Which praises another Mahapradhana dandanayaka Indaranayya 
as *thc mango tree full of juicy &uit for the parrots', the 'parrots’ being the 
group of 5ahav5si-ja£Las,+ and, incidentally, Indar^aj7a was also, like Bhiraa, 
a native of Kashmir. *SahmdsigpJ adkhhth^akd may therefore be taken as 
meaning 'the captain of the companions of honour'. 

Our last example comes &om a vassal*® court and belongs to the year A.d. 
iiofii Under Vijaya Pandya-deva, ruling over Nolamhavadi, there was a 
Hcmmaffi-dandanayaka who is introduced with the following epithets; 
Jriman mahapradkasam^ Irfkarmamj sarvadf^akjktm^ tmtrudki-skiks^akam^ 
mahupasiyham vijaya Here is dear 

evidence that the feudatory courts and households were organi7cd as almost 
exact replicas of the emperoris. 

C&sirt Procidtitt 

A fragmentary^ inscription &om KoUur in the Guntur District^ contains 

^ JIf, ri (i). Til, IL t}-J4: tad n. 

* EC St. 10$; EJ. jHFi IL it-i+ 
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the significant statement that TribhuvanamaUadcva made a gift in the pre¬ 
sence of /Tranfri^ pufvAi^a, sempafi, ^m'arrku (potter), Ym'ordJaj rashfnsAu/af 
and —which b most probably the conventional way of stating that 

the grant was made publicly in open court. The inscriptitm is dated in the 
fortieth regnal year of Viknma^tya VI (a.T>* 1115-16), and the gift in 
question wa$ obviously of something in KoUut, a territory which was then 
iKing ruled like the rest of the Tclugu country by Anantap^; but the 
emperor^s order was obviously issued from the plaee where be was residing 
at the timea possibly the capital KalyinI itselft 

Under Vikramldity a VI the procedure of the Chalukya court appears 
indeed to have been elaborated to a contplcsdty of pomp and ceremony not 
reached in the previous reigns^ and it became a definite rule that petitions for 
grants by the emperor had to be presented to him by some responsible state 
oiEcial in his entourage, and that the details must be recorded in the chatter 
embodying the grant. Thus we find that the YewClr inscription (a.o. 1077) 
contains the statement that at the rime when on account of a lunar eclipse the 
emperor was at KalyanT making several great gifts the 

Raviy ana bhafp, petitioned that the temple of Svay- 

ambhu Deva erected by him at £hur should be remembered as it w^as in need 
of funds for various pm^ses, and that the emperor gratified his wish by 
making a substantial donation of 4^ ^ of land J The same officer figures 

again as bisnapa (petitioner) on behalf of a temple of Ke^avadeva built by his 
wife at Huvina-Hadagalli (Belkcy)- this wa^ fifteen years later in 1091.- The 
Nilgund plates of the ChaiuJcya-Vikrama year it mention PaJata P^dya as 
die \ and again his grandson Raya Mridya for another gift to the same 

parties ffiirty-sia: years later; Palata appeared before the empecor at Kalyina, 
and hia grandson at Vai jay anti (Banavasi)*^ On the other hand, the Knuthem 
plates (a/d. 1009) of Vikramaditya V, and the Daulatabad (1017} Mlraj 
plates (1014) of Jayasimha II, mentioa no kttmpa at but record 

diiect gifts by the emperor* In other inscriptions petitions are indeed 
mentioned sometimes, but they appear to be recited more as explanations of 
particular courses of action followed in special cases by officers of the empire 
than as a form prescribed by tbe rules of court ceremonials Thus in a.d* looy 
governor Sobhanatasa allotted some land under certain conditions to 
Revabbe^Goravi of the temple of Mulasthana (in Siruvur) at the r^uest 
(^bimapjjrn^ya) of and sixty tenants of Sirivflca.'* Again 

in A-D. 1074, Lakshmarasa^ who was then ruling Belvola and Puligeje, gave 
some land to the Atasara-basadi in Ponnugun^^ at the request of all the 
pfadia/ftij under him, of whom one 

JrfJkara^^ tw'o one Aamm^ and one are named—all of 

these being described in various forms of words as most pious Jainas^® 


* HT, jdi, iSj, 

* El, lU. ty4. 
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HorjoiirS 

The ernpcror was of coarse the supreme bestowerof hoooufSj and mstances 
have already been noticed of titles confetced by him on piiTticulai persons m 
recognition of their distinguished services on the field of battle or in the 
CDuncil-chamber. This prerogative was apparently delegated to viceroys 
enjoying the confidence of the monarch, since we find that in the reign of 
Som^vara I a certain Keiava Glvnnda of the Gcdiiva finniiy of Potjiyiir 
(Hor^) obtained the tise of royal insigtiia from Haiiga, that is to say from 
the Kadaniba Harike^jji of Bankapur^ and agiiin from Vikram^tya, who was 
then ruling over Gangavadi; the Latter hailed Ke^va as his son^ conferred on 
him his own title of Qialukya Ganga-Vcrmldi^ and allowed him to use the 
white umbrella* the double ^kaaris of gold* the flag» the w^ar-drun^ the parasol 
of peacock-fathers, and other insignia; these points are detailed in an inscrip¬ 
tion of the Saka year 988 {a.d* 1066-7) from HotturJ Such privileges, onoc 
obtained, were greatly cherished by those who enjoyed them, particularly if 
the recipients were permanent corporations. The sixteen Mffis of Dharma- 
vo|al (Dambd) obtained the honours of Matra (umbrella}^ (chaud) 

and /djomt (charter) from jagaddcamalladcva (Jayasimha 11 ); these Jiffii were 
doubtless the esecutive body of the Mahiina gara qf Dambal, and the fact of 
Jagadekamalla's recognition of their honourable position in the country^ 
formed a part of their prajas^i\ as is shown by an Lnsedption of a . d . io^j-6.^ 

The above is a sketch of the Qialukya admini^mrive system at the centre 
of its activities based primarily on the evidence of the inscriptions; there are 
many gaps in it, and some uncertainty even about the significafiije of the data 
which are mccessibic to us* Of the methods followed in recruiting officers and 
in their promotion from one grade to another wc hear Uttle. Of the tenure on 
which offices were generally held and the manner and scalcis of remuneration, 
again no definite inibrimtion is foithcoining, though we see enough to infer 
that though transfers seem to have been quite common from one department 
or area to another, no officer was disturbed during good behaviour, and that 
offices seem to have been financed by assignments of specified revenues in 
given localities. Official pos^itions tended to become hereditary in particular 
families, some of whom were immigrants from outside Kuntala. 

Nij/jwr of tAf S^aU 

The administration vras by lio means strictly centralized, and the empire 
is best regarded as a loose cdCkfedefation of numerous centres of power 
presided over by the emperor. His rule was indeed personal and autocratic 
in the sense that he was Ixiund by no onc^s advit^ and was responsible to no 
human agency for the manner in which he exercised his sway; but he Lived 
in a cultural mlteu dominated by the belief that the monarch was part of a 
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divinely established order in whith cadi had to fulfil the duties of his station 
in conformity with the prindpiea of Dharma. As a martcr of &ct, the area of 
social life directly subject to the control of the king and bis government was 
by no means cittcn^ive; the king only preserved order and adjudicated dis¬ 
pute which came before him^ whilst he had also the disposal of the customary 
sourced of pubHc revenue* of w^hjch he spent only an inconsiderable portion 
□n himself and his family* while the bulk was employed iu maintaining the 
public services* indudiug the various divisions of the aniiy% and in making 
iLiriizs intended for the suppon of learned men* and of temples* schools* tanks* 
irrigation* and other works of public utility^ The king depended for his posi¬ 
tion of honoured precedence in the whole country' largely on his own per¬ 
sona] quahties* and he kept it only so long as these qualitic$ ensured the loyal 
Support and co-operation of bis officials and feudatories. In so far as it is 
possible to contemplate the empire as a political imtitutioa^ it would not be 
wrong to think of it as a system of mutual w atch and wrard among the public 
pow-ers* that is to say the emperor* the other members of the loyal family, 
including the Ym^ardja, who held high offices* the ministers and officials* and 
the and each helping according to his ability and Op- 

portunitv to maintain the benevolence and purity of the administration. 

Before taking up the details of provincial and local administration, some 
attempt at indicating the important role of the high officials in the imperial 
organisation may be made by setting out the information available in some 
typical instancesi llie position of Dhalia under Taila H, the founder of the 
KalyanT empire, is vmdly described in an inscription of A.n. 1007 from 
Lakkunffi. i A Brahman by birth and a scion of the Vaji-kuk* Dhalk bore the 
entire burden of the kingdom in his capacity' as Alahd/^tmfrdAjkapaf^Id/iAipati^ 
a rather unusual collocation of terms meant evidently to convey that he was 
the Chief Minister of Taila, Dhaha vfas, we arc told* the arm of Taila and 
won victories in the field for his monarch in Konkatia* Vengi, and 
there was in fact little difference between the actual functions of the king and 
of his minister except that the one occupied the throne while the other was 
in theory his subordinate, Dhalla's son was Nagadeva, also a famous warrior 
and statesman who rose to power in the service of the successors of Taik. 
Madhuvarasa of tlie Va^a family and the Vasisffia^/m wa$ an even greater 
warrior and statesman who was at the meridian of his career about a.d. joj8 
during the reign of Ahavamalla Somes vara Xp The history of this great family 
of hereditary^ soldier-statesmen of Brahman origin is narrated in considerable 
detail in the long inscriptions at Nagavavi, modem Nagri^ in the Hyderabad 
State. ^ That history cannot be foUow^ed here in all its detail, since our atten¬ 
tion must be concentrated on Madhuvsrasa* the most illustrious member of 
^ J/l* Id ©p jt, IL 6-11. tj* 16. ’ riiL 
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a disting^iished ffljniJy. He was the thkd among six sons of K^dasa and 
Rebbanabbc. The father KMidilsa is himself praised as the author of the rise 
and prosperity of the Chajukya rajya, whilst Bichirija, the elder brother of 
Madhuvarasa^ is said lo have secured for his king the glory^ of impeiml 
sovereignty. But Madhuvarasa was \ladhiisudam (the god Vishnu) himself, 
bom mcarrmte as the son of Kalidasa to wipe out the stain of the age of Kali. 
His noble character and unrivalled skill in war were devoted to the service 
of Ahavamalla and brought him great fame* He shook the power of the 
Chela and wiped the Andhra out of existence j. the Lord of Ohaia he drove 
out of his capital, and other kings of even more distant regions felt the weight 
of his arm. His generosity was equal to his valour, and there were few places 
in the whole empire that had not benefited from $ornc one of his numberkss 
charities. The world knew no diffcroicc between him and his sovereign. He 
was the spring season that caused the creeper of Kmiah JaAshml to 
sprout and blossom forth, and the potent spell for the destruction of the 
prospetits' of rival monarchs who followed evil counseUK He was intent upon 
rooting out all sedition from the kingdom and took upon himself the endre 
burden of the State^ being at the head of the imperial estabUshment He bad 
under him several youths from learned families^ who had a perfect command 
of the languages of all the surrounding terdtorics and whom he employed in 
difficult missions to troublesome provinces and countries. He was the 

bestowing favours upon the Asvapatij Gajapati^ and other 
kings. His lustre was increased by the position of Ym^ar^a conferred on him 
by the grace of the emperor. He excelled Chanakya, KanmndaJta, and 
Brihaspad in wise counsel* and was the equal of Yaugandbarayana in the 
dhdeat implementation of the seventy-two (offices) of the court. His 

shining intelligence manifested itsidf in ways that evoked the admiradon of 
learned scholars. This picture is certainly overdrawn, but obviously Madhu’^^a 
must have been a general and statesman of outstanding eminence:, and this 
record of his service and position in the Slate wa? certainly indited with the 
knowledge and approval of his sovereign. Let us note before bidding fare¬ 
well to btadhuvarasa that his son was yet another Kalidasa (U) who dis¬ 
tinguished himself gready in the service of Vikramaditya VT. 

General Ravideva^s descent and career are set forth in great derail in the 
Yewur inscription ( a . d . 1077) of Vikramaditya VI and in another inscription 
of Apt>. 1090 from the BcUary DistricL^ Ravideva was a notable musician, and 
when be began to play, everyone present asked: "is not this a downpour of 
fresh honey, or a river of nectar, that is falling upon us ?* He was a master of 
many languages and scripts, hie became under Ahavamalla 

(SomeJvara I), and obtained from him a grant of the three rich villages of 
Mukkunde, Gangapura, and £hur which he handed over to the Brahmans of 
those places a$ tax-fttc holdings for all time* Subsequendy, Some^vara II 

^ EJ, lii, 274 S.; JiJ. is (i), 
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was pleased to appoint him as both sffii2dAipa/{ and htri-jdJtdAi-pigraikiAa. And 
further^ when Vikraimditya became emperor he bestowed on Ravideva all 
the insignia of rovaity such as the white umbrella^ the great drum, and the 
liy-whisk. He had thus the distinction of having served three successive 
Chiliikya monarchy 'like a mirror in their hands" {Aaj-^anmd^-ddajpf), The 
YewCir Lnscriptioii devotes seven wdl- tiimed verses to the praise of the moral 
excellences of Ravideva, verses which are worth reading as a spedmen of the 
Kannada poetry of the time^ but which will not bear abridgement or repro- 
duction in another language. The Bdlaxy inscription adds that Ravideva's 
policy and valour formed^ so to sayj the taproot of the entire Ch^ukya admini¬ 
stration, and that he endowed throughout the land tnany charities such as 
drinking-water stalls, pastures, rest houses, Vishnu temples, and feeding 
houses for In this record the name of his wife is given as Rehbanabbe, 
and she forms the subject of a long prad^ufi in verse and prose^ in which her 
beauty, learning and charm of manner, her winsome speech and mastery of 
the fine arts are highly extolled. She delighted to play on the vina, and was in 
every way a fit companion for her exalted husband. 

In \lahaptadh^am DaJidanayakam Srimad Ayyamgaju Somesvarabhatto- 
padhyaya, the Dharmadhikari of Vikiamaditya we have another type of 
eminence in stare service. The msedption^ of the 23 rd year qf the 

Chalukya-Vikrama era { a . d . 1098) contains a full ■'length portrait of this 
iltuscrious scholar-statesman, developed in no few^er than thirty melodious 
verses alternating between Sanskrit and Kannada according to the fancy of 
the composer, who indeed deserves to be temembered by the Literary historian 
of either languagc+ There follows a more summary in Kannada prose 

which is reproduced exactly in another inscription of the same date from 
Kudita^i*^ SomHvara^s rise was evidently unique in his family, which 
belonged to the Mauna^ffiVu^ his parents and his grandfather are mentioned to 
satisfy the rule about but that is all. Som^vara himself is 

the real and unique subject of this paean of praise^ and our attention is riveted 
throughout on his person, his learning, bis work, his character, and the way 
he behaved to others and others l>ehaved to him. The most erudite scholars 
came to consult him before reaching a decision on points of law or on the 
padtf and (words and word order) of the texts of the . Me was 

a master of all branches of learning, sacred and secular {vsidiAa and ioiikiid). 
Noticing his extraordinary efficiency in the development of the fiscal resources 
of the empire and the complete Intcgnt}" of hi$ character, Vikramaditj'a made 
him a MaAamd^^ and bestowed on him all the insignia of royalt)- he also 
put him in charge of Diar/TjaMAsrUf the administration of grants and gifts, 
and placed all his material resources at his disposal; these 

Som^vara utilized for erecting halls of instruction in every city where dis¬ 
courses were held on and the lore of the Sun and the Moon 

' £J, XV, ^ JIL i* rO. II- “- 1 ^ = 0. -<7^30. 
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(Sjbyasifldkdff/a and S^mdJiddhd^ta t). From his own means Sotnesvam esiab- 
lished a schonl at Lokktgundi for the teaching of Prdhhdi^r^ 

Before him the king raised his palms in an of devotion to him ; all the 
kdJes of the royal harem revered him as gur»\ the princes hitiJed him as a 
saint to tvhom they were dear “ indeed^ the right holy SomHvarabhatta was a 
new ^akalya of his ciine^ a springtime for the Lakshml of the garden of 
eminent poets. That such a man should be described as durt^ndyaJta should 
be sufficient proof that this term has little to do with military duties* but is 
more appropriately taken to apply to dvil admimstradon^ particularly the 
judiciary function. In fact it would be much nearer truth to render 
joia as judge than as general, A ilan^am^aka was one who guided the applica¬ 
tion of to the particular issues at hand, thus a judge primarily^ con¬ 
ceivably also a poUdeian and statesman, rather than a general at the head of 
an army* though the term is indeed elasdc enough to include this meaning 
also. We have seen that some Jindpatis (generals) are also called 
and this was not without good reason. But the employment of da^d^mayaAm 
as {L^/iddkiAdrTx and lasmadifAdfis charged ’with the duty of composing 
inscripdoQS is in fact a tribute to their learning father than their martial 
valour** 

Several Other instances of important officers who served the empire may 
be gathered from the inscripdons-- One of the most illustrious careens of 
Vikramaditya*s reign* that of Anantapalayya, has been touched on in our 
account of the polidcal history of that reign. He is perhaps the most con¬ 
spicuous example of the limited class of very able generals and statesmen who 
stood in great fairour with the emperor* and on whom he conferred the status 
and insignia which even the feudatories belonging to ancient ruling families 
did not always possess. For some years towards the dose of VitEamaditya^s 
reign Anantapala ruled the Tdugu Districts of the empire as viceroy; he had 
a prominent part in the conquest of the Vengi Kingdom for the empire* and 
was duly rewarded for his services. An inscriprion from Tripu^takam dated 
light at the end of Vikrama's teign^ gives a long account of his pedigree and 
of the services of his relatives* including his sister's husband and sons, to 
the empire—one more instance of public service becoming the established 
profession of whole families for several successive gcncfations. 

Dipiswfts 

Turning now to provincial and local administration, the first quesrion 
that comes up is that of the significance of the numbers attached to the names 
of particular divisions* the whole of the home territory of Kuntala being 

^ S(SC tht cod of PwibfTihad, iSHfuj, md plala, HAS, ii aiyl dL 
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itself described as *seven-and-a-haLF-Lakli\ The inscriptions sometimes ictond 
dearly that a particular division with a given number fomis part of a larger 
division with a correspondingly larger figure attached to it—for esampie^ 
Mugunda Thirty witl^ A'iaharaiavadi nadu^ itself contained in Palasige 
TwcIttc Thousand.^ The meaning of these numhers has often been discussed 
but always with inconclusive results. This method of attaching conventional 
numbers 10 particular territorial names was not known to the CThalulfyas of 
Badami. It seems to have come into vogue under the and wc 

can only say that thdr meaning is by no means clear. l*Qoc can it be said that 
they played any part in settling the subdivision of the country for administia' 
tivc supervision and control ; for there is no obvious prindple to be traced 
in the manner in which the areas ate grouped for this purpose. 

Besides the proper names with conventional numbers attached to them, the 
most common territorial divisions were called rdsAfra^ pJjhaya^ A^iifrrpana^ 
and fAdm. The first three tenns among these appear to have been used 
indifferently for the major divisions^ though viih^a and were some¬ 
times distinguished as divisions smaller than the rd^kfr^. The usual formula 
ptoclaitning grants made in copper-plate charters is addressed, to the cstent 
to which it concerns theni, to all rdjA/rapatis^ 

mjaA/a^ai^ nil/tfAdriAiJs^ mahaitsras^ and othem-^ This conventionaJ 
formula, probably a continuation of Rashfrakuta fortiij and not in itself very 
Illuminating, yet gives some idea of the type^ of agency concerned in local 
administration. 


ViJ/aff Headmart^ Eldtrs 

The GrJmaJturaia was perhaps the village headman, the lint between the 
government and the village throughout the whole of Indians long history j 
he is the of the vedic dmeSj the gra^xaspomr of the of 

Kautilya^ and iht:^rd/f^bAdJai^ and ftr^d^a of the other dhajukya inscriptions. 
The ALiAafiaraJ were the elders* the iirli of the village, and generally of the 
whole of the particular division in question* who commanded wdth the 
people and the representatives of the goverainent influence commciisurate 
with their personal ability and character, the extent of their property, and 
other factors. The further categories mentioned were officers of the central 
government belonging to various grades. The exact correlation between 
these vague Sanskrit terms and the more precise Kannai^ designations which 
occur in the inscriptions of the period is not always dear, but the hve 
Kannada terms coming straight from the life of the rime dearly deserve more 
attention than do the stale reperitions of andent dassicai foirnulae. 

The w^ord nddu was applied to the larger territorial divisious with numbers 
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a^ttached to their names. Thus one inscciption (a*D. h? 79)* mentions Kanne 
Three Hundred, PedekaJ Tight Hundred, and Namva^ Three Hundred 
separately^ and sums them up in the phrase vV/ fTjarujn ftad^aM —these throe 
iwrftfr. Below the was its subdivision called An^pa^i thus 
Aaj77pa^/?J e/a^rta Tja/ji-wgr,^ i+e. Talavagc included in the 

KiiTTfpa^ Bikldga Seventy which was part of Kogali Five Hundred. The 
tkd^ was perhaps another minor territorial drviston^ either the same as the 
kampa^ or s mall er. An inscription of a.d. 107a from Kuntoji (Dharwar) 
calls the place the ihd^a of Kumtige Thirty and refers to the 
(octroi officer) of the place Possibly the fkam was more nearly a Escal 
^vision than a [erritorial area marked Out for general administration.^ 

Ns^rasa^ 

Each was for general administradon a separate charge under a 
Nd^asa assisted by a and there are occasional rcfcncoCES to a 

m^ihd-itdiprabhu^ a term In which pt&bku seems to be the same as and 

ffTohJ (great) only an honondr prefix—for there is no evidence that the m&hd- 
ftddi^ was a larger teiritorkl division than the That the dudes 

were entirely general and all*cmbradng is easily shown; an inscription of 
A^D. 1045 from Morigeri^ tecords certain endowments in favour of a mafha 
in the place, and adds that the mafka was a Ttmskfhikasthimy a place meant 
only for celibates; if any of its occupants swerved from the path of celibacy 
OF became otherwise obnoxious to the institution, it would be the duty of 
the arasa who was ruling the nddu^ acting with the mam^a^ the Twelve of 
Morigcrc and the ur&^a to expel them and Install others, of the same 
families if possible, who would observe the vows correctly,* Again the 
mdarasa and ndl^un^a w^cre present together when in a.d. toj 8-3 Aydiagi- 
vunda of Posavtir made the gift of an arcca-gardea and four house^sitc$ to a 
imsadi built by him in memory of his wife Kamchikabbe.^ The duties of the 
nd^arasa and rtaJgaimn^ and their mutual relations tcccivc little ducidation 
from our sources^ Wc may guess from their designations that ’while (he 
had duties relating to the coDection of revenue^ particularly land- 
revenue, the tia^aiay also called ffd/ pr^bkM^ was the head of the district in 
charge of its general administration. It may he noted that Ke^ava-gavui;^^ 
(of Hottiir] held the g^'andn of PomyQr together with the nd/ prabksitPi^— 
a rather Lfitercsting combination of offices the holding of which simul¬ 
taneously by one person runs counter to modem notions of administrative 
propriety. A rsdJ prabAji Malla-Gavun^ of Ncrikge is definitdy described 
as a man of the fourth caste (a.D. 1147-B).® 

* Sll ^ Ik (i), 147. ^ * Ibid.^ Bj (a.d. 10345^11 15-14- 
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Ttfttw/ iu$J Villages 


When wc couic to the towns and villages^ we reach the region where local 
autonomy prevails unchecked in almost everything that docs not conectn 
the imperial fisc, and so long as no irrecondlabk differences arose among 
them, the people of each locality organked in different w^ys for \^tiotis pur* 
poses were allowed to carry on affairs according to their own lights. Larger 
centres of population^ the towns, were designated as or pstrs^^ 

chough some of the fsagams like Aihoje and Dambal are well known to have 
been large mercantile seltleraents, it is not clear that here, as m the Tamil 
countryf the term mgara was reserved exclusively for niercandlc centres and 
paffaaa for seaports* We hear casually of paffamu^dmi and nagara but 

get little light on even the outHnes of the constitutions under which the 
administration of the cities was carried on in gcneraL Some of the cities were 
dearly more important than others, being the lesidences of herediury ruling 
princes subject to the empire and called for that reason However 

from Puligcje (modem Lakshmesvar in the Miraj State) we do 

possess several inscriptions giving interesting details having to do with its 
administrative organization. An toscriptioii of a-D- 1082 contains the record 
of a purchase of land from the Brahmans of the city by the Five Hundred 
headed by Sinti Setji.^ Another dated A*D- ittt records the purchase of land 
by Daad^^aJia Anantamayya from the of the ttagara^ the 

and oAcrsA Yet another sale of land to Dan^iiifaka Nagavarmaya by the 
12D makajaaoj of the Brahme^^varageri of the r^'aMampaffiiaa Puligete 
occurred in a.d. 11 Seven or eight years later Jayake^i endowed a college 
igha/ige) attached to a Siva temple of the same place * Lastly, the mahafiiaas 
of r^'ad/taffipai/ajta Purigerc were present with two and 

some others on the occasjonL when, in A+O- 1x58^ the Kadamba prince 
Jayakefii madg an important gift to the Siva temple of the locality.® We thus 
see clearly that this large dty had three general assemblies each called 
one for the general concerns of the dty a$ a whole, another 
comprising the Brahman mhafaitants and dealing with problems rebting to 
their residential quarters, properties, and so on, while a third, which repre¬ 
sented the mercantile community in the city, controlled and regulated 
matters affecting that body* The numbers, izq for the Brahman assembly 
and joo for the are perhaps only approximate and conventionali each 
of these assemblies had a corporate capacity, owned common propert)', and 
could buy and scU, sue and be sued, as we say now. Incidentally we learn 
that thetc was a college for advanced studies^ a which doubtless was 

worthy of the large city and its place in the empire. 

That other towns had separate constitutions of thek own we may postubte 
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ftom file anci^cDt practice of the whole of India which distinguished urban 
from rural administration, and firom the occurrence in inscriptions of the 
usual phrase indicatkig tids distinction^ viz. pifur^-Jmapi^dezJ An inscripoon 
from X-akshmeivar dated a.d. 1074 in the reign of Bhuvamlkamalla Somc^- 
van TT $tatE^ that ^Mahasamanta JayakcEJTarasa^ who was the Rashlrak^taka 
of the Purige^^oo district^ visited Pennii-Basadi at Purigere and made it 
into a pura at the request of Tribhuvanadiaiidrapandita;^ here is a dear 
indication that the name pkra signified a definite constitutional status with 
certain specific privilegeSj that the puras had to be particularly recognized as 
such, and that it was widun the compettnee of the heads of the executive 
government in the provinces to grant such recognition. Such a grant or 
charter certainly implied the enjoyment of a much more extensive autonomy 
than was general^ and in the case of a Irojodi It may even have included a 
limited tight of asylum. The urban assemblies certainly had executive com¬ 
mittees whose numbers tverc foced^ though it is not known how the com¬ 
mittees were fotmed or how vacancies in them were filled. On important 
occasian$ the executive acted together with the general body just as the 
sixteen Jvffis of Damhal acted with the M/ihJneig£:ram in 1095/G,^ while 
the ordinary daily mdrninistration must have been carried on by the trrecutive 
committee* 

p7/j£ar^ ""N 

Of the villages and their administration we hear rather more though not 
nearly as mu^ as in the contemporary Cbola inscriptions of the Tamil 
country’. An inscription of A^o, 981 from Agrahlra. Kamchagara Beigi 4 i 
(Bellary District) records the confirmation by the new Chalnkya conqueror 
of the old which had prevailed in the village before the conquest, and 

these include three (lands firee of taxes and earmarked for the 

priests) of 18 for the Siva temple, for the Panchikesvara temple^ and 

for the Bhafan temple; a bhi/iag^i or field for the village teacher, of 6 
in extent; a or field for pupils, of 6 wrf//cxr; a gffly or 

field for the perggit^ (derk?)* of $ (for the boatman) of 

8 Mdtiari and a of 12 The above grants give some idea of 

the internal economy of a moderate sized villa^ and of how the continuity 
of local instimtions was largely undisturbed by big political changes occurring 
at the centre. The Sogat inscription of a.d. 9S0 records a land-gift for the 
benefit of the Suvarnlkshi temple and a feeding house for ascetics perform¬ 
ing austerities in the Suvarnlkshi-drtha, and the record is interesting in 
several ways.* It records a foundation legend rckdng to the shrine^ accord¬ 
ing to which it vras established by the Danava kings Mali and Sum^ at the 
end of the Terta-age, the name Soval or Sol of the place being derived from 
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that of King SumaJi* TTie Thirty of Sol here take part in measunbg out the 
land and marking it ofl" as a separate estate which formed tlie subject of 
the cndowmciit. The relative positjons of the quarters of the barbers and the 
washermen* and a road passing through the town, arc indicated incidentally 
in describing the exact location of the building where the ascetics were to he 
fed. Most interesting of all is the watch and w'ard arrangement for the con¬ 
tinued maintenance and proper administration of the endowment; it is 
expressly stated that (the priests of the temple) and the iSr 

(i.e. the Thirty) shall jointly guard it against assaults from princes {Mu^dthir} 
representative of the central government; the s/Adfta-dfkdfyai are to protect it 
from harm by the whilst the Thirty wdll guard it against the sfAdm- 
Here the systcni of mutual checks* always taddy understood* is for 
ante stated in express terms and the existence of such a form of organiaatioa 
goes far to explain the stability of India's ancient institutions. 

Balguji* modem Bagaii in the Bellary District* comes early under our 
notice and long retains our attention omng to the number and iptercst of its 
inscriptions. The success achieved by the Fifty of Bajguli, acting in concert 
with the and the Five Hundred in invoking the aid of the emperor 

against an unjust enhancement of taxation by a governor* has been noted 
above. In a.o. 987* they made a gift of a garden for the service of a new 
Adityadeva (Sun-god) shrine in the vibage* fixed the annual contribution 
from the garden to the temple at six of diJija-poti/m and one god^dm 

of and named the family of tenants who were to cultivate the 

garden in heredity and remit to the temple the prescribed amount of gold; a 
gap in the record unfortunately obscures the exact extent of the gardm 
which was a fraction of a mij/tur. The village is described as a gift of the 
Chajukra emperor in some inscriptions^ and as a gift of Harischandra in 
some later epigraphs;^ the Fifty are called the constant worshippers of 
Narayana in otkc record, and the worshippers of Svayamhhu Kalidcva and 
the favoured of Sri Mahalakshrm in anothetr^ Whatever their correct explana¬ 
tion, these divergences recorded in the prastfst/s of the at different 

dates deserve to be noted. Their meeting is once described as having been 
held in the temple of Kalidevasvami and attended by the whole of the 
population* young and old alike {sdiM/s t^niJhiisaAkamJ^sAajrf).^ The phrase 
^all moA^ifftas led by the seems once to be applied, however* to the 

Ftftjr themselves in a record oFa.d. 1079 in the expression— 
pra/druAAar-aJfjAa'fNaAJ/afta/tgal-aivodmb^ A long inscription of it60 
records a substantial grant of an areca-plantation by a Brahman lady Dharmi- 
yakka for the tnaintenance of a new temple of Lakshml-Narayarta built by 
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her; 150 trees in the plantation of another named person were to be allowed 
water from the wdl belonging to the garden which the subject of the 
gift—evidently the recognition of some prior right which the gift could not 
aflect; the garden was placed in the hands of the Fifty after a padapy^ had 
been performed to them - the garden was to be free of all obligadons and to 
belong to the temple in absolute ownership: jo/tw- 

saivamiim'a^afff The pnrposes for which the income from 

the garden was to be spent included the cost of conducting the worship of 
the deity in due form together with offerings repairs to the temple 

as and when necessary^ a remuneration of seven Blguli yearly to a 

teacher {stp^d^'^a) who vw to espound Idstra and p:ird^ before the deity— 
d Jri't/nj/// purd^fyiarrf helalu-v&rbkar-updd^d-' 

and the feeding of the Brahmans in the service of the deity—a 
dei^ara^djjifiiidii ^rdhi^a^a The institutions of several other 

villages may be studied in a similar way frctcn the evidence of the inscriptions 
From Ummachige fMod. Kotavnimchgi) comes an insedption of the reign 
of Vikramiditya giving an account of the foundation of a new d^aAdra 
in A.o. iDtZj which is of unusual interest for its details regarding the internal 
economy of the settlement. Oandanayaka Ke^avayya obtained the permission 
of the emperor to hand over the village of Ummaduge to Maunara Sridhara- 
bhapa of Rona together with a charter {/diaffa)j a white umbrella, and an 
assembly-hall as a larv^mma^a with complete ownership of Lntemai 

tights; after getting it on these terms^ the b^//a conveyed it to the 104 
subject to regulations (fyavasiM) to be observed by himself and by 
the maAt^aitas and the other people (pr^'fgajjj) of the village* The terms of 
these regulations comprised specifications of lands and houses set apart for 
particular charities and services to be maintaiiied in the locality^ and briefly 
they were die following: the income from 100 matfar of land and thirteen 
houses was earmarked for the support of charities and services ausiliaty to 
them: of these, 50 ^affar of knd and four houses^ di^hded among six shrines 
and a feediog'house for ascetics in the manner stated^ were to be held 
and administered by celibates {jwiAfAiAas} of the line of Bcndcyabhafara— 
perhaps the spiritual line to which the f/ifl// ascetics and Maunara Sildhara- 
bhatta himself belonged; next, a Bhattd temple got 12 jwaitar and a house: 
100 ™/Air and a houses were Set apart for education in two stages—higher 
education comprising the study of Nydia and PrdhAdAara provid^ for by 50 
of land and a house for a teacher, and ly ? 7 fa//ar for pupils, and educa¬ 
tion of a more elementary character to be imparted by Nagad^iga who was 
an expert teacher of^wVd (rmtbematics)^y 5 ^^^d (astrology), ^Aanda (prosody)* 
and al&mkira (rhctciclc), besides reading and writing - Nagdesiga was to feed 
his pupils once a day and supply each of them with one doth every year^ and 

' SU^ ii 0 167^ IL 6a-T4- “ KogaU, ibid., 77 Sjid ijs. 
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he was to get zj mal/ar of hnd and i house as aiA^riga-priUi. Then follow 
the endowments for aimliaty seirviees compmmg Aumvag^ (black land) of 
iz maffsr and a hoiise, 10 ensure a supply of tender coco^auts{?), (?) 

of S and a house for foe supply of special Yessels for niAtskeia, i 

^aU^r and i house for a barber^ i z and a house for a. ditimitieri and 

lastly, TOO jjfatiar and a houses for a free feeding-house where only men of 
good character were to be fed. So far charities. Following these the allotment 
to the (headman) comprised zoo waUar and 3 house-sites, 

each 3 hands broad and 25 bands longi beside^ which he wras to reedve as 
pcnnaricnt conmhurions {Idwafa JunAa) certain payments including, among 
others, i for a vedk sacridee (jajna\ 1 for a marriage^ t pafta 

for an and i for itipdii (though it is not stated who were 

to pay this last contribution), and some others like iL Several sources of 
income are then $ct apart for the maintenance of the tank called Deyimge|e 
which obviously supplied water for irrigating the village lands. These 
sources were: a fine of 1 pa^ from one who abused another, 11 for 
beating a man, 3 fftifydms for threatening with a drawn dagger {sarfgs ff Uadp)j 
IZ for stabbing—such amounts to be varied, however^ in consideca- 

don of diflfcrcnccs in taste a bachelor who m mmi rs rape is to pay a fine of 
3 and to make another payment of equal amount when he undergoes 

religious expiation (pr^ald^M) fo( hi$ offcnee^ A bachelor who reaches the 
mandapa (sanctuary) weapon in hand (after an ofience) escapes unpunished. 
Houses are also to be specially set apart one eadi for a keeper of the cowpai, 
for and for the chiefs of the lower castes (Kfi/dfijaAiaA^i^gg^). 

it is a pity that this interesting record omits to give the total extent of the 
cultivated land in the village, and says little of the other castes whose 
existence it apparently takes for granted. But even as it is, its value is very 
great for the light which it throws on the position of the on the 

educational system, on the religious and charitable establishment, and on the 
extent of loc^ autonomy in the administration of justice and the disposal of 
judicial hoes. 

Mendon is made in several inscriptions of the 5z,aoa Brahmans of the 
primeval {anJdi} aggiiAdra Sthanakundura (Tajgun^),^ and they have a long 
praJasfi stating that they came from Ahicchatra and that they obtained 144 
villages as the sacrifidal fees for the eighteen ost^arntdAos of King MayOra- 
varmma. These legends apart, the praJus/i makes pardcukr reference to the 
fact that the Thirty-two Thousand received the first honour in all Brahman 
and coyal assemblies— BrakMa-rd/a-JoifAd-p^dgra-grdAiga/j and this statement 
is of interest as suggesting the probable meaning of the phrase about the 
welcome according to the samaja of the Thirty-tu^o-Thou^and—which 

^ Fi DH far WDE u^tnOH on 11 \awei sole were aaiJgfitid to t tmk m MiiiliTn bjr the emperor 
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indeed may be just nothJng moni than a convtntidnal ejcptession mining 
the most honoured place. As the ^gt^dra of Gan] claimed also to be 51^000 
it seecns probable that it was one of the 144 villages mentioned 
in the praS£U/i\ and tha t each of the villages which belonged to the group 
descrihed itself as comprising 52,000 fTtakdjmas^ irrespective of its actual ske. 

Three gdt^mdas of Siruvur, the holders of the PsJkhamjz/Aiis/hdnss (head¬ 
ship of the iiYc and the ioo led. by the of jentevadi 

were present on the occasion when a large gift of land was m^e in A.D* 1040 
to a feeding-house, and the supervision of its administration w^as entrusted 
to the gfffWfliiirj and the heads of the Puliyur (Hull) near Saundatti 

was a Mahagtahata which had an uro^ja and a thesusand sifiAdJa/ias who had 
the privileges of the golden pot, sbt white umbrellas, cauris, the five great 
sounds (paKcaff^aMsabda), the gpap&d (assembly hall), and the big drum; they 
were all of them lEamcd in the t'^dcarr, Jdstrajt grammar^ rhetoric, pard^^ and 
Adfya^ performers of JJjcki sacrifices^ regular in their daily routine of religious 
duties, and exemplary dti/ens of noble character; there setdement had been 
originally established as a Brakf^J^fpwt-jlhd/fa by the Qialukya emperor.^ An 
inscription of A.D, 1049 from Hombal mentions the 120 of Pom- 

bulcha and also its dJis/tahr^A/YsS£ii>k ^—the assembly of all the Brahmans of 
the pbcc—one of the few clear indications that the pfoAdjaft^Lr of a place did 
not al ways comprise the entire body of its householders, an d that the general 
body of inhabitants also met on important occasions, though not as regularly 
as did the Another record of the same date from Shinir (Bijapur 

District) lays on the (the rulers of the village) the duty of eipelling 

from the lo<^ /^afka ascetics who had turned aside from the path of celibacy;^ 
the vagueness of the expression used is perhaps intentioml, for in the condi¬ 
tions contemplated, either the officers of the central governincjit or the local 
authorities might take the initiative in putting matters dgliL 

&/igiouJ Ccrperaii^jtJ 

A record of tojS Efoin Nngai mentions among other things a large 
gift of 1,000 jwu/Air of wet land to the mdmj (bachelors) of the parh^d 
(assembly) of the Jj/if, feeding-house^ of the shrine of Traipurushadeva*— 
which shows that even charitable establishments of a quasi-religious charac¬ 
ter had corporate constitutions of their own, and that the inmates of our 
matkoj ^djfd/ds, though they were ascetics and single men wffiohad renounced 
the vrorld and held no personal possessions, were quite able, and were trusted 
by the general public, to take care of the material interests of their establish¬ 
ments^ They seem to have difiered little from the monastic orders of medieval 
Europe in this respect, 

» EC, Tti, Sk. jcf, 

* SU, V, 849 1344 )- 

^ IbuL, Sy, L 1$. 
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Gr^w/A 0/ TiPBJflJ 

The pmdmse of some land and its gift to a attached to a temple in 

MuJguiid in 1 is witnessed to by^ the Three Ilnndied of the ddtpafftim 
(original town) MnlLigunck headed by 4 sefhs whose names arc irccordcd, the 
the tzo makdjami^ the 50 sdli^ (weavers), the izo fiUign^ (oil- 
mongers)^ and the jS (?) mdldgams (Horists), besides 

the reference to adipuffsna throws light on the hismry of the growth of the 
city, which had obviously begun as a trade centre. An inscription in Uch- 
changidurgdated a.d. 1064 places a Ad/dmuAha-Jih^j a Sajva tdigious centre, 
under the protection of the mA^ra (merchant guild) of the locality.^ In 
A.o. ioyij when Viktamaditya was ruling at Govindavadi and was parti- 
cukrly happy over his victor}' against Dandanayaka Chiddaya (a general of 
Som^vara II), die izo MaAdJmas of Agraharam Puvina-Vadangili came to 
him, praised him in verse and blessed him IIoAdtfia 777 iim psnldd- 

and obtained gifts from him m return p this was dearly 
a political move on the part of the maf^jisnin intended to show thdr loyalty' 
to Vikramaditya in his war with Sojnc4vara II. A long pr^usH of these 
piah^dmu occurs in two later inscriptions of A*0* 1090 and 1144.^ The deity 
Gavaresvara of Gandaraditya-Oiaturvedimangakm (Bellary District) had 
gifts in 1D74 from the i zo {makdjsrnu) of the place, the fifty (od-monger) 
families, four 4^//!who arc mentioned by name j 

there is reference also Eo the Five Mundred and to sixty families of oil- 
mongers when the details of the gifts are enurnerated immediately afterwards, 
the oiahdjimiis are mendoricd again in two later undated insertprions^* 

Co-Qpfration in L«a/ 

From Nidugundi (Dharwar District) comes an mscription of the reign of 
Some^ra 11 (a*o. which gives a good idea of the co-operation that 

existed among diiiereni authorities for providing for the common needs of 
a place; it contains a casual statement that the total royal revenue from the 
place was fixed by statute (idsofm at joo ga^^dnas —a remark which 

may well justify the assumpbon that such settlements were reached with all 
important places^ subject, of course, to revision according to subsequent 
exigencies. The Four Hundred maAdjanas of the village agreed to continue as 
of old {pun^tkitijim) the provision of 3 i/ia pdriAkdyaJa pen fox honouring 
the visiting nf^jk^anns from other plsiC^^^-p^fsi/Ad/uuii fffijA^amidiibAqydg^fa 
ptt/ege;^ Singaniiadcva, the governor of the district in which the village was 
situated^ allowed ten gadydaas out of the statutory income of joo goi^dp^ 
from the village for the pat>i/TdTakana festival and the fee and food for the 

^ IbirL, 136, L iS. 

♦ IhliL, 15a, IL 4I'6; 4J4, II. 19-60. 
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Brahmans rcdting the scriptures during the festival kt the Svaymmbhu 
Kalidcvasfvimi temple; and lastly^ Suggakdevf* the sis to pf the mpcTpr, 
who had the rule of the with taM&gd h^anluraiidii&i^ obtained the 

pennission of hex brother, then encamped at A^ragevadi^ to make a grant of 
money and one oil-null for repairs and a perpetual lamp in the same temple^ 
and of another oil-mill for a perpetual lamp at the shriiie of the villa^- 
goddess, Bhagavatl An inscription from Niralgi 

of A.D. 1074 mentions that the 500 of ihe place were summoned 

by a messenger being sent round.* 

l^$/saita^ Lerifi 

The four hundred J^ahdjan^s of Nigavavi (Nagai) and all the merchants 
of the place (alJtya jamasfa ffa^araj/rum) met in a,d. tojz to make provision 
for the requirements of a subsidiary shrine in the Ratnc^ra temple and the 
repairs of the gupura in front of the main temple; they resolved that for 
the regular worship including oferings and periodical festivals in the 

shrine of I^kshmaria in front of the Kama temple, a contribution of one- 
sixteenth of the proceeds of the sale of cloth (jfrr) and arcca-nuts should be 
paid in gold by the local merchants as well as by itinerant merchants visiting 
the village; and for effecting repairs to the were m be set apart all 

moneys including f^uJrd p^^ paid by those who fuifrlled their vows before 
the deity. The proceeds from all these sources were to be entrusted to respect¬ 
able merchants in the locality and drawn upon for the particular expends 
mentioned to the extent necessary.* While thtowing some light on the work¬ 
ing of local institutions, an occasional resolution like this appears to taise 
several questions to which no immediate answer can be given^ How^ for 
instance, were the atpeuscs now provided for on Lakshmana^s shrine met 
previously? Was no provision made earlier for the repairs to theAnd 
was the levy on the proceeds of the sale of doth and areca-nuts a new one, 
and were these trades free of all such levies before ? If we possessed the hiU 
record of the transactions of the local bodies of Nigavtvi we should be in a 
position to find the answer to all such questions; as it is we get only cross- 
sections at particular points; but what we do get does not leave us altogether 
without guidance in framing plausible answers to such qu^dons, though the 
detailed course of actual events must remain unknown in the absence of 
definite mfonnatian from the inscriptions, 

Chmgfx in Tenm 

The ngfaiJra M^gola was under the rule of Vikramaditya^s queen 
PadmaladevI in a.d. 1116; the roo of the ngraAdra made a pedtion 

to the queen, and In gracious response to it she ordered that 


’ O, TwU 71. ^ 
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enough land should be set apart for the worship of Narasingadeva^ and the 
order was implemenied by F^yiinm Nayaka who provided eleven ^jsttur of 
ta^^frcc land for the purposed In t i Z4 the entire of Mtidivemu was 

handed over to its io3 by Atya^achola, the feudatory of Vikranii- 

dim Vh after he had obtained the emperot's permission on a friirkr^ 
tenure—by which the income was shared equally by three panics^ vh:- the 
ruler^ the Brahmans and the god$ of the locality;^ this was evidendy an 
important and permanent change in the revenue status of the village such as 
even a hereditary ruling prince did not fed free to effect without previous 
approval from his suzerain. 

A village in the Banvasi area bort the name Paruvanapalli Sare, i.e. Sare 
which is the village of the Brahmans. It desired to have its name changed to 
simple Sare, evidendy because in course of time, owing to die accession of 
other elements to its popularioiij the prefis-cd addition Pamvanapalli had 
become misleading; the change of name became the subject-matter of a 
Idsufta (charter) granted by Brahmayyadeva, the governor of the province* 
in the presence of hi s house ministers—The charter bears 
the date A.Dv ioji.;* 

This survey of rural administration in the Oialukya empire has sought to 
give a rapid summary of the primary material arranged as far as possible 
chronologically■ The time for a dchnitive study of this subject has not yet 
tome, the texts of omny Lnsmption& arc still inaccessible, and experience 
us against too much reliance being placed on summaries in oflicial 
reports, while eren in the published records not everything is clear, and 
there is often scope for rival and contradictory interpretations^ But the 
evidence cited is enough to show' the strong tendency towards self-govem^ 
ment which chameterized the various forms of corporate activity that filled 
the whole area of social life; the emperor and his oHicers and vassals formed 
a more or less estemal authority capable of securing conformity to the Laws 
and regulations of these corporate bodies. The stress was throughout more 
On duties than on rights; individuals found their proper places in the natural 
group ot groups to which they belonged^ and in these positions they did not 
lack freedom and opportunity for self-exprcsdoo^ each according to his 
ability. The concept of the organic unity of society and of the interdepw^ 
dence of its parts was the keynote of the whole system, and the impression 
left on the mind after a perusal of the numerous records of day-tO'day 
transactions found in the inscriptions is in fact one of harmonious and well- 
articulated co-opcradon among diflerent groups. The territorial assemblies 
of the village, town, and larger divis ions were p limary assemblies, each with 
cherished traditions and privileges of its own and comprising ah the heads 
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of fftiTiilks in thi? area concerned: they had chajfge of every things ioclnding 
jnstict, that was not the special province of any particular smaller groups 
they were conhned to Brahmans only Ln ^^raMrai, Brahman villages; the 
village staff was nsnalEy remunerated for its work by means of assignments 
from common village lands, and it generally included a village teacher- 
Guilds of artisans and merchants, of which more presently, seem to hayc 
come next in importance, owing to their hnandal position in the community 
and their readiness to endow and maintain public institutions like temples, 
schools, hospitals^ irrigation tanks, and so on, either from the proceeds of 
voluntary levies of a periodical nature or with capital endowments in cash 
or land. There were many other corporations for the administration of 
temples^ Jd/us (feeding-houses), and other public foundations. Such 

a large number of organisations working in close proximity to one another 
were able to carry on without much friction or disorder only becanse of their 
common allegisince to the principles of in the conduct of their daily 

Hfe^ these principles included a certain readiness, in cases of persistent dif¬ 
ferences, to refer matters to the arbitration of third parties and to abide hy 
the dedsiDn of the or, in the last resort^ of the emperor and his adrisers. 

Among the village officials, the (headman) was the chief, and to 

judge from the allotment he gets in the Ummachige inscription cited above, 
his posictori must have been a highly respected one. There are mentioned also 
the pgfggadt^ the the and the iuhA^arm —the two last being 

perhaps best described as accountant and clerk. No authentic information is 
ai^Iablc regarding the exact demarcation of dudes among these officials. 
The corresponding feminine terms occurring in inscriptions like 
or to which we may add and 

should in most cases be understood as bonorilic descriptions of the wives of 
the officers concerned rather than as instances of women holding these posi¬ 
tions in dieir own right, though some of the arasis certainly did do so. 

Taxa/im 

The taxes and levies, provincial and local, next claim our attention. Some 
of these have been mentioned incidcntaHy in our discussion of other subjects 
and need not be repeated here. The king's government had no monopoly of 
the fiscal rights, for every local assembly and corporation could exerdse 
these within its owm sphere for purposes germane to its objects and duties. 
Our knowledge of the nature of the levies and rates in the few instances 
where they are mentioned is derived, not feom any direct description of the 
system of taxation, hut indirectly from a study of charters relating to gifts, 
exemptions, and so on- Any attempt therefore to determine the incidences 
of the fiscal system or to compare it with those of other times and countries 
i$ out of the question for the present. The regulation of the total burden laid 

1 sn, k (i), 1^9; sd (i), 
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on any ckss or jjronp was a matter^ so far as wc can carded out in a rough 
and ready manner in the light of a general sense of fairness and cc^uity. ft 
must be noticed particularly that most of the minor levies were not general 
mes paid by all, but only sectional dues; if this fact is not htmly grasped, 
the large number of the taxes named may give rise to a false impression 
regarding the general burden of imposts. 

The subjects of gifts were of various kinds, all of ’which were liable to 
sundrj' levies and therefore eligible for exemptions from these. They com¬ 
prised garden land amca gardens land under wet 

cultivation (hj\ and Istnd under drj' cultivation Oil-mills and 

houses and house-sites smi MjifSi and cash gifts in monej^ in 

the form oi ga^d^s {pftgadydna^ occur frequently. Lastly^ particular 

taxes and levies b^ome themselves the subiects of gifts earmarked for 
specific purposes ^ volnntarj' cesses of an aJ hof character, particularly those 
allowed by mercantile assodadons, ’were also common. These general state¬ 
ments will receive ample illustratioii from the details of mscripdoDS to be 
set forth in the course of this study. 

ExtJ 79 pfUftJ 

We may begi n with a discussion of the^/t^mr, or exemptions accompany¬ 
ing gifts of land, and the allied subject of tenures before entering upon a 
study of the det^ of pardcukr taxes properly so called. The Kharepatan 
plates of the Silira Maridalika Rattaiija dated a.d. iooB record a gift of three 
villages with their boundaries matked out, inclusive of all the loysl iocomc 
arising from them which were not to be 

enter^ by fkdtai and bhttaj (troops and retainers), and of which the said 
income was to be exclusive of prior gifts to gods and Brahmans, and was 
placed in perpetuity under the control of a learned celibate dfidrya of the 
spiritual descent (sam/aff) of KlrkarSm of the line {^nv^d) of the 

a well-known group of $aiva ascetics.* In the Miraj plates^ (Am. 
tDZ4) and other charters of the eleventh century the formula of grant usually 
states that the village is given complete ’with its grain and gold income, its 
treasures and deposits; it is not to be pointed at (for any purpose) by the 
fingers of royal officials; the JttlAa is included in the gift, and no tax (^eira) 
or impose of any kind is to be laid on the village, which is to be 

respected by all (xan’n a phrase which seems to mean that what 

applies to the king’s officials applies to all others and that no one was per¬ 
mitted to Contemplate the raising of any contribution from the ’village on any 
account ’flt^hateven But sometimes a fixed assessment of a lump sum was 
prescribed as due from the lands in the enjoyment of these sweeping exemp¬ 
tions; thus in the Nilgund pbtes we read that when the gift of the village to 
the §OD Brahmans from the Dravii^adesa was renewed in the year 48 of the 
* E;, ui, J 97 ff. ’ 11^^- ^ 5 ^ 5 - 
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ChaJukya-VikraTia c£a and the hamlet Krishi^paUiki was added to the gift, 
tic cmprtor ordered that these Brahmans were to pay 400 gold pieces 
as CDOSolidated revenue to the ruler of the desa 

(Jisasvdmt}^ and though it is not expressly stated, this has perhaps to be under¬ 
stood as an annual payincnt. Thus the term jarvaf^^ji does not 

always have its esact literal meaning, and sometimes implies, not total 
exemption from all dues, hut exemption from all dues other than those named 
in the charter itself^ thus we get some indication that a due regard for the 
stability of the public fisc was actually mainlined, even when the desire to 
win £ime and merit by means of dJsns (gifts) on a Urge scale was being 
indulged. Instances of smaller gifts being likewise subject to obligations to 
the fisc arc not unknown ■ thus an anmtm of five g^d^s is ptestxibcd for 
sis jwii/r^r of land given by S 5 bhanara$a to Rcvahbc Goravi of the temple of 
MdUsthana in Sinvuc in A.d. 1005, besides one ka/Jl (creeper) in the garden 
given on the same occasion—one balii meaning the produce of betel kaves 
gCDwing on one creeper in the garden mentioned,^ The nature of the 
is not clear, but we find it mentioned m one mstance as equally due from 
cultivated land (i^^), house {mane), and garden bud {i^nfa).^ 

L^f$d Tenure 

Lands with varying degrees and kinds of immunities were hdd on dif¬ 
ferent tenures by dilFcrcnt classes of persons and institutions; temples, mathu, 
village-assemblies and other permanent corpomtiptis hdd them on a per¬ 
petual tenure, little liable to change except in extraordinary situations arising 
out of war, invasion, and so on* of by mutual agreement between the state 
and the corporation; the highest otic for this class of holding was obviously 
the parame^ra^iaUi, the gift of the emperor^ a term covering not only gifts 
directly made by the emperor^ but all those made with his sanction.^ In one 
instance in a.d. 1057 a sale of land followed by a gift of die land to a temple 
is expressly declared to be irrevocable —d benntyAA^-iila,^ meaning ^of 

that field there is no rc5umption\^ 

Tala-pri//i 

Gifts to temples for the maintenance of services in them are sometimes 
designated by the special term the term 177/// is usually employed 

to designate a service-tenure, and adjectives arc prefixed to it calculated to 
give some idea of the nature of the services implied—thus we have terms 
aiieady noticed such as bkatfa-Pp/fi—frcc land for the teacher of of 

aAAariAa-ifnt/i —free land for the village teacher who taught the three R^s- 
TaLi-pfifti obviously means free bnd for the maintenance of services in the 

' Slf, at (i>, it 19-10; aiio Ibid, ji, li ji-^ [vp, 1007). 
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tala (Skt, tthalei^ shrine, to which the gift is made. The village of Suruki was 
given as tala-Ptitti by Attimabbe to the Brahma Jinlkya, a Jain basadi built 
by her at Lokkigun^ in a-d, TD07J The village Sivnnur was made into a 
tafa-vritti for the Siva temple of NigBvara in Suijdi erected by Nagadeva;* 
Sivaciur is also called a ^va-bkogti and its boundaries are specified in detail; 
then occurs the statetnetit that everything within the boundaries 50 laid down 
was constituted a taJa-^vritti divided among the various heads in the following 
manner: for sandal and other ingredients for the regular worship of the 
deity and mpaits to the structure of the temple as and when requited, ijo 
rnattaf, for feeding resident ascetics, 300 wattar', to the bhaita who dis¬ 
coursed to these ascetics, jo mattar\ to the teacher {pjhd^ engaged in instruct¬ 
ing the young celibates (vwJflu) in the matha^ 8 iHaUttr\ to i Brahmans who per¬ 
formed the ASwrf, 8 rnaftat', to the 4 mSms of the ghaii^ (assembly hall), 20 
matiar\ for the late N 5 ga-gon<^ ro mattar; to 16 dancing-girls performing 
various specified duties—one getting 10 mititar^ another 1 j, and the rest 11 
each, total zoj: to a drummer, Z4 mattar-, to the flutist, tz mattari to the 
Sulc-vaja (?), la mat tor \ to the stone-cutter Giandoja, 3 a maiiar. It must be 
added that the seigniorial dues from the village {mamya saa^ada trr^am) of 
SivanOr were also surrendered to the temple in perpetuity by the three 
seigniors of the place on thei r 0wn behalf and that of their descendants* The 
role of the temple in the economy of its neighbourhood is very well brought 
out tn the dispositions made in this record, and in many others of a similar 
nature. An inscription dated A.D. 1148^ mentions that the village of Tohi was 
divided into 80 pfittjj distributed among several learned Btahmans and 
institutions, including an expounder of the Pardm, a veda teacher, a Jdstra 
teacher and a keeper of fire, the whole being handed over to the mohajanaj 
as trihh^dbhyaHtam-jarpaeamasya, Incidentally we may note that several of 
the Brahmans named in the record are called opasas and tt^akaSf and that they 
Were prepared on occasion to exchange their priestly ladles for sw*oid5, 
among them was one called Uyyflkkonda-bhatta Somayaji, which sounds 
very much like a Tamil name* The expression kumdra vritti^ ‘the holding of 
the prince’, is employed to describe the relarion of Vikramaditya to Banavase 
and Nolambavadi in an inscription of a.d. 10 j 7^ iu the lifetime of his father, 
though not of frequent occurrence, the expression is defiiute proof that the 
princes of the royal family held definite assignments of the eotirie revenues 
of considerable areas and maintained themselves and their courts out of the 
proceeds. Similar assignments were made to the servants of the State either 
individually or in groups.* The term astt^-Jivita, lit. the subsistence of a sub¬ 
ordinate, describes the tenure on which Taila II himself held Tarddavi^ of 
the RashtrakQta king Krishna TH in A.d. 9631* it also applies to six villages 
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held by the i,qoo (guards) in the middle of the eleventh century, the 

jhrifa txring held 'artth dghts of hi^Mgabl^nfifara A little later, in a , d . 

1067^ mshdma^^/iipars Jemarasa held PottijTiir and some other towns as 
and his son JoyimaTasa held Pomyur itself from his father ai hia 
Aumdra-vfit/i —-a case of what we may perhaps call sub-infcndatioii.'* Before 
leaving tenures vre must note the term thsoponfia or Jasaifa^^y of which the 
best interpretation seems to be the earmarking for a specified public purpose 
of one-tenth of a given source of revenue this interpretation is direedy 
favoured by an inscription of A+d, i 108 cited by Fleet,and by another record 
dated more than a century later.^ Such an arrangement may be made regard¬ 
ing the rent of lands as in some of the Nagai and Lakshmeivar insedpdons,^ 
or may be attached to other source:s of cash revenue as in further instanced 
just mentioned. 

Tax iSu/^r 

We may now consider some concrete instances of taxes and levies and 
their rates recorded either for specified purposes or as items from which 
tsejnption is granted in particular instances. Some of these have already been 
mentioDed incidentally, as, for example^ and the Init/ra on betel 

leaves* The Lakkuiid^ inscription of Attiyabbe (a.d. 1007)^ states that a 
garden and an oil-mill given to a {fasadi were each exempted from all dues like 
Adrat;eir:deif lalaMoigat and ■ the nature of these apparently small cesses 

is by no means clear at present. An inscription of a-b. 1045 from the Bellary 
District® records the grant by Udayaditya Sindarasa of all the taxes due to 
him for the of the village of Don^vafti, for the rrmintenance of an 

irrigation tank, though lacking details of the levies or tl^icir rates, this docu- 
meot is valuable as clcady establishing two things only vaguely hinted at by 
other records: that the Ls the overlordship or seigniory of a village 

which earned certain hscai rights with it, and that the total sum of these 
rights^ together with the itself, wa$ transferable ajid could become 

the subject of a charitabie gift; the question naturally arises whether such 
assignments could be made permanent or were valid only for the period 
during which the vested in the donor; ouc inscription says that 

Udayaditya*s gift was to last Tor all and there 

is no indication that the emperor^s approval had been obtained* It is, how¬ 
ever, possible that provincial governors had the power to dispose per- 
naancntly of the of particular places in this manner; the case of the 

perpetual suspension by the emperor of the of Hojalu after the 

tyranny of Boppaya has been already noticed.® An inscription of .4.D. tqJ4 
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men dons that font dfeWaJj'j of a temple wcte exempted from the paymccit 
of hoose-tax and nUtror tax the house-tax was 

most likely a tax of a gencml natote which not only dh^aJofis but all the 
mhabitants had to pay, as tan be seen from other m5criptiori&^^ but tlie mirror 
tax may well have been a special levy, of the nature of an occupation tax^ 
levied only on the class of dancing-gkls; we find it mentioned again in a 
record of twcun^ years kler, this time forming part of an endowruent given 
to a tcmple^^ the other part of the gift comprisLng a levy on pandals erected 
during marria ges among the seventy families of the locahty— 
fffdibiVffya pofidara pi3mm. In all these instances the rates are not specified- A 
tax on barbers {naifidi-iidnyaf3») is mentioned in a.d. ioSS in an Luscription 
from Bagali in tie Bellar\^ Districc^ 

Trade and traders were always deemed to be suimbie objects for taxaticu 
and they had often to encounter the tax-gatherer at many points. Betel leaves 
and areca-nuts were articles of universal use and appear to have given employ¬ 
ment to Considerable numbers of growers and traders, and they are die 
articles of trade most ftetjuently teferred to in the inscriptions of the period* 
One from Bagali dated a.d. 1105 gives the information that a head load of 
betel leaf paid a JmAa of six in cashA A ki/adJ^aUre, tax on merchants, 
is parricukrly mentioned along with a number of other levies in a record of 
A,D» iidfi from the Bellary District.^ 

Gttsera/ ofCkd/uAya Ruk 

What was the general nature of Qiljukya rule in this period ? Did it ensure 
internal peace and freedom from foreign invasion to the inhabitants of 
Kuntaia ? Our account of the political history of the period has shewn that 
except for short intervals the country was on the whole and with small 
exceptions free from the ravages of foreign inroads for vrell oyer two 
centuries. The armies of the Chajukyas found employment more often out¬ 
side Kuntak than within it, whilst internal conflict on a considerable $cale 
occurred only once during the dvil war between Some.^vara II and Vikrama- 
dityjL No contemporary traveller from abroad seems to have left any record 
of his impressions, while the literary and other works of Indian authors arc 
little interested in the exact relation of actual facts. Bilhana, for instance, tells 
us that Vikramaditya revived the Rama-rajya, and that none in the land felt 
it needful to lock the dcK>rs of their houses J Several inscriptions on the other 
hand attest breaches of law and of the peace and record crimes of violence 
against persons and propeiT>% particularly in districts adjoining mountains 
and forests. From the Shimoga District of Mysore come two inscriptions, 
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am ithdng ths. murdcf of KaJkna^ the son of a on a road where he 

was set upon by a band of robbers in a.d. 971^ and the dther mentioning the 
death of a bangk-scUet in defending his village against a raid of brigands ia 
A.D- 979J The ialdri of Hotfur lost his life in a.d. 1007-8 in saving the osen 
of his village which were being carried away by robbeeg,^ Another insenp- 
tion of A.i>. iot6 states that some women were carried away by force fcom 
the village of Mulgere and that Kammaja Barma, who attempted to rescue 
themj succeeded in doing so though at the cost of his own A cattle- 
lifting raid is recorded during the year 103 a, also in the Shimoga District^ 
which resulted in the loss of several lives as attested by hero-stones erected 
in memory of those killed.+ In the neighbourhood of Kogaft (Belkry 
District) a local chieftain, Udayaditya Erhanayaka, met his fete in attempting 
to overpower a band of thieves in 1047;^ a of Beij|ur died in a 

fight with catdc-raiders in 1049 there was an attempt to Steal cows and 
women at Mmkyangeri in the Shikarpnr of Shimoga in 10581 and a 
brave called Machakgaviinik lost his life in a brush with the robbers;^ 
similar incidents, mainly skirmishes with cattle-thieves^ ate recorded in other 
inscriptions of varying dates from Shimoga,^ More extensive loss of life and 
dcstrucaon of property were caused by the activities of numerous princdUngs 
and feudatories all over the empire, who vt'ere often responsible for local 
disturbances; but this type of law'-breaking was evidently well under control 
during periods when the empire wa$$trong^ though it seems to have increased 
in the years following the death of Vikramaditj^a V 1 + In 1117 Udri in Shimoga 
had trouble with a Santara chieftain who rose in arms against Kadamba 
Tailapst, and the lands and women of the village sudered in consequence 
in T149 a certain Madhuvarasa, the brothet-in-Ia’w of Ka^ada Chandra 
invaded the country of Kummari (Cuddapah District) with 
forty horsemen, and a feee fight ensued between the invaders and the people 
in the area under Bbimarasa, in which a number of men were killedd“ Next 
year (iijo) Ekkalaraga of Uddbare attacked the Brahmans of Gumbase 
(Kumsi) in the Shimoga District, and the son of a blacksmith lost his Efe in 
defending theiiL^^ Doubtless there wete many other cases of a similar nature* 
and it is clear that the course of daily life did not always cun smoothly; but 
it is equally clear that the people were generally prepared to meet trouble 
when it came, for they knew that in the first instance the defence of their 
homes and property lay in thek own hands; whilst popular opinion took 
just pride in the courage of those who were forward in the defence of their 
neighbours, their property, and the honour of their women- There was 
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indeed a <matl police staff in every village witii a at the head charged 
with the duty of keeping watch and v^d; there were also troops, including 
cavalry, at the disposal of local governors, to help them in quelling local 
disturhaoccs and maintaining orderj but in an emergency the vtila^ staff 
was not adequate, and troops took some time to move to the spot; in such 
the ordinary inhabitants of the villages were always prepared to meet 
the situation and to take a hand themselves in the defence, even to die extent 
of risking their lives when necessary. A spirit of courage and self-reliance in 
such matters was much more widespread among the people then than it is 
today. 

Armj 

Little direct infonmtion is forthcoming regarding the method of recruit¬ 
ment to the army and promotions in the tegular forces, and there is no need 
to reproduce h'^***^ the categorical divisions set forth in current schematic 
works on polity. There is no support from the inscriptions for the view that 
recruitment was confined to any class or classes in particular, and the general 
prevalence of the martial spirit among the population just noticed also points 
to the conclusion that the Kaimtaka army of the time was a broad-based 
national force, not confined to any hereditary class such as the Ksbatriyas. 
The presence of many noted Brahman generals in the army and the readiness 
of artisans and mendiants to take a share in fighting when circumstances 
required it both point to the same conclusion, A description of the IDeccani 
arm y which OGCuis m tfac account of a miUtary review given by Somadevasuri 
in hU Yosastiiitka Chtmpi^ is of sufficient interest and chronologically aeai 
enough to our period for us to make a brief reference to it. The infantry wore, 
according to Somadeva, red pagaris tapering up to a hom-like point in the 
middle which made them look like a tow of unicorns; they had closely 
shaven feces; they wore necklaces of three bands of multicoloured beads 
over rVir covered necks; their iron bracelets were shaped like snakes, and 
daggers adorned their waists; dieir clothes were tightly girded up at the 
loins; they wielded many weapons with skill, and were accompanied by 
bards who sang of their former deeds of valour and roused them to fresh 
endeavour and achievement. The soldier’s ideal was a lofty one; it was to 
win or to die; to flee from the field was to incur indelible infemy. Two verses 
in Sanskrit often cited in oux inscriptions enforce this ideal and attest its 
general acceptance; one ranks the soldier who dies in a frontal fight with a 
jdgif and promises him a glorious entry into heaven through the disk of the 
sun, and the other applauds the soldiers’ work in which fiune is the reward 
of victory, while death ensures him the company of heavenly damsels, and 
that uo ooc should shrink from death on the battlefield as life in 
any event is but shott.^ And an excellent caample of the type of appreciation 
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’widch foUowtd in war is found in an undated insodptiDn fmm the 

BeUaiy District in which a Mahamatp^^ara Barmad^'^amsa is said to have 
fiist become the lord of the bride of prosperity, then the lover of the goddess 
of victory, and thus finally acceptable to the goddess of Bharata {India}— 
Jri padku^Ja'-ndgi ji^^alukskmiff vsllabkandgi Bhdrat^jj^^ naJiandgji.^ Special 
divisions of guards and letainers Hke Sivasigal and Lenkas have been 
noticed elsewhere. 

Sp&rt 

A game of ball played on horseback is occasionally menrioned in the 
inscriptions; its exact nature is not known, but it seems to have been a kind 
of polo; and the title kutuiakapstrandizra^ an lndi:a with the ball* is applied to 
two gcnciais Nagadeva and MadhusOdana in the inscriptions.^ A detailed^ 
though obscure, description of perhaps this very game occurs in an inscrip* 
tion from Sravatia Belgola dated in the reign of the Rashp^kQ^ India W 
(a.d. And la the Cho|a inscriptions Ri}idhirija is said to have played 
Srn^ at Etflgiri with ^omr of the vanquished commanders and chief tains on 
the Chalukya side after the battle of I%Jidhr.^ These are practically the only 
references to martial games in this period which have yet come to light. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

SOCIAL IDEALS 

S OCIAL life was earned oa along tcadidonoJ lines modifitd by tlie pres¬ 
sing of new factors and situations. Caste was universal and hereditary, 
but the connexion between caste and occupation was by no means un¬ 
alterable, As usual, our sources have preserved more details about the higher 
strata of society^ while uiformation about the life of the common people 
finds comparatively little place in them. Among the dlramas^ that is, the 
stages of life^ that of the gnhustka (householder) early acquired the highest 
recognition os the mainstay of sock! life^ and it continued to retain this place 
up to our own times. One verse from an inscription at Nagai in praise of 
general Kllid^a os a householder is typical, and may be dtei *flis life as 
a householder was the purest in the world, and his dutiful soul was ever 
engaged in satisfying Bzahmans, performing sacrifices, worshipping gods, 
propitiating the line of his ancestors (jm/m/), honouring the guests who came* 
and observing all tbe rites famous in the world and in scripture os doily 
duties or as those prescribed for particular occasions/* This account is 
indeed conventionalJy worded, “d comes from a p/uiasii; but even so, so 
definite a statement about a particular person could not have been made 
unless the actual mode of his life had provided some justification for The 
sort of acts which in general were held in the highest estecni as causing sockl 
good and procuring religious merit for the doer becomes clear ficom the 
whole body of inscriptions, whilst some of these record details of acxual 
occurrences which further iLlustrate the subject; one record of A.D* 9By 
mentions the feeding of a thousand Brahmans at Prayaga and at Kimikshctra^ 
and, the gift at Benares of a cow about to calyc —lit, with face 

at both ends) as the most meritorious acts imaginable;^ another inscripdon 
(a-d. 1046) presents a still more extravagant ideal and mentions the per¬ 
formance of a thousand at Benares, and the gift to Biahmons and 

ascetics of a thousaiid cows adorned on the horns and hoofs with the five 
varieties of pferious stones.^ The coitesponding Jaina fonnula found in a 
Jaina insetiption of a,d, 10J9 from Danibal mentions the raising of a JwaAa- 
(great banner) at a —which sounds much more like a 

simple record of what took place. These arc probably instances of extreme 
and exaggerated versions of the imagined ideal^ since they are taken from 
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formal passages of benediction set forth in order to secure the proper 
maintenance of particular charities endowed hy donors and recorded in the 
inscriptions concerned. The bestowal of a charitable gift^ was accepted 
as the primary duty of the well-to-do, and an inscription of 1067 from Hotpir^ 
says that Kcsirajn, who was allowed the insignia of royalty by prince Vikrama- 
ditya» had pleased all great and good men by his numerous iiirtaj of uJsia 
(water), jm^arntta (gold), a/t/ta (food), go (cows), hh^m (land), uisia (oxen)^ 
vividka pidya (knowledge of various kinds), and Aa^d (maidens given away 
in marriage); he had also constructed a stone tnmplc of ^va with many 
shining lofty portals and this temple was called 

K<^av«vara after its foundeii To maintain a charity intact according to the 
intentions of the original donors was recognized as a di^colt task, whilst 
^lixr in this respect was counted among the great sins entailing seriou$ 
spiritual loss* An often-ejuoted verse affirms that temple property 
is the most deadly poison to be feared' for whereas ordinary poison kills 
only the person that take$ div^stki destroys the generadona that come after 
the despoiler.* The same principle apphed to fiscal arrangements which were 
often attached to gifts either direedy or Ln the form of remissions 
The popular attitude on the question may be taken to find expression in a 
yei^c which says that he who levied a fresh tax where none was due before 
incurred the sin of killin g a thousand kine, whereas he who lifted a tax had 
the merit of giving away a crorc of kuici,J Spiritual merit was held to be 
transferable, and m one irtstance the sun, the tnoon^ and the elements arc 
solemnly invoked to witness the transfer of such merit,* while in another we 
have a regular schedule of persons among whom and the ratios in which the 
merit accruing from pairicular endowments was to be shared*^ 

Mfffforiai Momminfs 

Instances occur of memorials being erected to departed relatives, gfimi or 
great men, and such memorials are described by the splendid expression— 
parcAjA&vjfuiya — 'humility out of sights In A.d. iqiS*^ the Sajva priest 
Bhava^ivadeva of MuJgund charged his chosen pupil N%asvamiQ with the 
performance of certain acts as parSAfAm^inaja after hi$ mnAti (death), vix. 
bathing in the Ganges, the offering of oblations (pm^) at Gangt, and the 
construction of a temple in Varaijasi; he is said to have known of his approach- 
ing end more than a week in advance, and to have made arrangements for 
the succession to his spiritual office as well as for the propitiatory acts 
mendojicd. Nagasvami, the pupil, ws already well-known for his muni¬ 
ficent benefactions such as the construction of a temple of 
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Ttaipiinisha^ and a amfha, and other generous deeds, and he was the acknow¬ 
ledged chief of the Brahman communit}' of Mulgund—Bitmap iinmukhyam. 
NSgasvami immediately entered on the tfrfhffdfrd (pUgrirnage) in fulhlmenl 
of his guru^s behest after giving away to the temple, to the MtfMisi, and to 
education all the propertj^ that remained to him—sixty in gold, 

tu^clve matter of agricultural land, and one house. Many other examples of 
such pious actions are recorded in the inscriptions*^ 

The Empeioc Somcivara terminated his own life hy drownhig 

himself ceremonially in the river Tungabhadra at Kuruvatti- in order to 
cscafK the long agonies of an incurable malady. There was besides the well- 
known Jalna rite of SalieAA^^^ starving oneself to deaths which was some¬ 
times adopted by the followers of that creed io circumstances in which it w'as 
allowed. Much more intciestkig are other instances of people giving up their 
lives for sundry reasons which appear pucidlc and superstidous to ns. In one 
case a title to profierty was established by this absurd method of proofs an 
inscription from Oonckaliu (Anantapur District) of A*0- 6o^ sutes that 

the uofha/i land of three was forcibly occupied and enjoyed by two 

Br^mans, and that to prove their title the resolved that one of 

them should die and that his sacrifice should be compensated by the grant 
of an additional share to his descendants when the land had been recovered 
by thi:^ plan; accordingly one of the stabbed himself to death in the 

presence of the two Brahmans^ who then gave up the land in tiucsdoti, w^hich 
Was thereupon redisttihuted in accorriancc with the terms of the agreement— 
an instance of successful to use the phtasc by which it is most 

easily rccogniaed today. Two other instances of self-immolation, both from 
the Shimoga District, may also be noted here; one of these a J^^hraAma^ 
death by casting oneself on spear-points from a height (a*d. 1060} + and the 
other the fulfilment of a pik-rdfya by Boppapa^ a VO'w (a.d. 1150)^ by the 
terms of which he had undertaken to go to heaven along with Tailapadeva, 
a Kadamba prince —ftihsi Taihp^-Ufvijjia 
siargoj/ijin again. Another instance b that of fioka, a ivhiAAdra of L^chchhala 
Devi, the queen of Viia Som^ara TV, who had taken a vow (o die wdth her 
and did so in the fifth year of the king^s reign (a.d. 11S5).* The immolation 
of women as jatis on the fiincca] pyres of their husbands, though not com- 
moHa was not unknown* When Bechirija the minister of Sinda RlchamaUa I 
died about a.d* 1180, iwo of hb wives, Bailiyakka and Malpaniyakka^ 
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immolated themselvM with his corpsc^^ and the sa/i peifomicd by Ockabbe 
more than a century before thta date is recorded in a very moving Kanmda 
msciipdon from Be|atuxu, which deserves a place in any study of the 
Kannada literature of the period. 

Roli ^ 

The role of women in Indian society has naturfilly varied in its importance 
at different times^ in various places^ and under dianging circumstances. 
Under the Chajukyas of Kaiyam, as under their predecessors of the Badimi 
period, conditions seem to have been favourable for women to take part in 
public affairs when they were inclined to do so—at least in the higher strata 
of society. Sotne instances pf prominent women and their achievements have 
found mention already^ and the outstanding instance of the heroine Akka- 
devT, who even ventured to command troops and to take part in wars and 
sieges^ is perhaps the most celebrated of them alL An inscription of a.d. 1084 
from Su^ describes Lakshmad^, the t^ueen of Vikramaditya VI, as ruling 
the kingdom from Kalyaiu exactly as the emperor himself had donc;^ but 
the long string of epithets preceding this statement imply that she was just 
the type of wo man who possessed all ihe qualities required for success in a 
crowded harem^ namely^ those which enabled her to gain the first place in 
the affections of the monarch and to retain it as long as possible; b^uty of 
person and the vitality of youth she had, and these were obviously essential 
for her role; she had ^o skill in all the fine arts, the Lodination and capacity 
to endear herself to other people by a display of her devotion to religion and 
charit)' on appropriate occasions, and tenacious vigilance in keeping her 
rivals in their places; whether such women, who spent their lives in cuiti- 
vating the essentially ‘feminine^ arts, had any inHuence on the conduct of 
public affairs, and if they had, what the nature and extent of such influence 
may have been, we shall never know. In any case the education of a typical 
Indian monarch seems to have induded not a few lessons on the wiles of 
women] Another queen of Vikramaditj'a, Ketaladevl, was noted for her 
learning and her musical attainments.^ In the subordinate court of the 
Hoysalas, Padmalade\% Chavalidm, and BoppadSvI, the three wives of 
Ballala 1^ were highly accomplished in singing and dancing, while Santak- 
devf, one of the wives of BdJik's son Vishnuyardhana, was known to be 
perfectly trained in song, in music, and in the dance/ SavaJadevIj the queen 
of Kalachurya Sovideva^ w^as not only skilled in these arts* but used to display 
her accomplishments in public—an instance of feminine independence most 
unusual in those rimes She is said to have performed to an audience of con¬ 
noisseurs gathered from her own country and from abroad, and to have 
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greatly pleased both her audience and her royal hosband (a.d. j ^ 74 ). Music 
was evidently an mhedted gift in her family^ since her brother Bbairavah it 
appears, was an expert on the beat and rhythm of the To give one 

more example of a high-class lady and her accomplishments: Laksmadevi^ 
the queen of Tribhuvanamalla-blallideva-ChoIamahacaja, who is Said to have 
ruled in partn^hip with her husband as his (chief queen),* 

was proficient in Kavya literature as well as in the arts and sciences of vocal 
and instrumental music and the dance, and a constant devotee at the feet of 
Parvatf- the ground about her was ever moisc with the water poured by her 
hand in makin g JafidS'^ she gave pleasure (by her presents) to poets, dis¬ 
putants, and minstrels; the pleasant tinkling of the jewels on her feet called 
up groups of r^'ahjmjdj as she moved about; she wore ornaments of well-set 
gems on her hands, arms, feet, and ankles; the stars were put to shame by the 
lustre of the peads on the garlands adorning her rounded bosom; her fore¬ 
head bore a HtdJt of scented scarlet- the smite on her face added sweetness to 
hex soft speech, and the perfume of musk surrounded hex exquisite person; 
such was this Sita of the Kail age, the Lakshmi of Malhde va'^s abode^ Bdbana's 
long-drawn-out descriptions of the manner in which his hero Vikmmaditya 
whiled awray his leisure in sporting with women by lotus ponds, in gardens, 
on swings and so on, cannot be taken as having any tangible relation; to the 
facts of court life; even the hyperbolic statements of the inscriptions on the 
qualities and accomplishments of queens and other aristocratic ladies must 
not be accepted at their face value; hut the evidence is enough to show that 
there was in existence a well-understood course of education and training 
in the fine arts fox the gentler sex, and that this was regularly followed by 
some in each generarion. Beside the ladies of high society, thetc was the by 
no means inconsidcrahle world of the courtesans, the who enlivened 

life in the larger dries, had dudes assigned to them in temples during the 
daily worship and on the occasions of festivals, and were par the 

custodians of the arts of music and the dance. They certainly enjoyed much 
wider latitude in sodety than other women, and their presence brought sun¬ 
shine and delight wherever they went in a sodety that was not otherwise 
particularly noted for taking life easy. 

Pint arts 

Some of the other references to music and the allied arts may be briefly 
noticed at this point. A mfakalald (theatre) was constructed in the prcdncts 
of a Jain temple in Mugad about A*D* 104 A large endowment to a number 
of temples recorded in an inscription from Shimr (Bijapur District) in 
104^ contains provision for ^/af^^dpohdra^ the offering to the deity of music 
and dance, involving regular petformances daily before the deityA fiutistp 
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t^€t songsters, two iwwM fom other coiirtesans^ and a florist—all 

attached to a temple—get substantia] endowmeats of land in an undated 
inscription firom the Bijapur District J One of the Nagai inscripdoas (a.d. 
1086) mentions endowments of 80 j7ra//^rof land to two songstresses and four 
drummers who had to perform together in the temple three times a day; 
60 for two groups of choristers; 40 mattar for mo dan^euses, and 

^atfar for four dandng girls who arc described as AambAsda-sH/^at and prob¬ 
ably carried silvet staves before the deity in processions.^ Songsters and song¬ 
stresses, mffUA girls and drummers, receive shares in endowments made to 
a temple at Chinnatumbdam in the Bdlary District in a.d. io86J 

The Tej^pit 

Next to the court;, the temple was the great promoter of die fine ads. Not 
only in the encouragement of music and dancing, but in many other depart¬ 
ments of sodal life, the temple served as the oudeus round which u^s 
gathered everything that was best in all the arts of cm! life. But in ofiering 
these good things to the deity, they offered them also to themselves; this 
offering was done, however, in a somewhat roundabout way, a way that 
made eveq-^onc in sodety interested in the temple, and contributed to make 
it the powerful bond of sodal life which it remained for many emturies. The 
role of the temple in counteracting the sodal exclusiveness t^t was Inherent 
in caste has not been adequately apprcciatecL The temple of Sangame^vara 
of Kti^ (Bellary) obtained an endowment in a.d, loyj for pan^dmrfaJJtamt 
and ^fiAdftuflpa on auspidoos day a now the pimdmr^a (lit 

nectar of five ingredients) is a kind of very delicious fruit salad which, when 
properly prepared, keeps for some days, and up to the present day some 
famous shrines spedaliae m this variety of the deky^s prssdda; the idol is 
bathed in the preparation for a short while, and then it is all removed and 
distributed among the worshippers without regard to distincrions of birth* 
wealth* or occupation. So too the sandal made into a fragrant paste, 

provides a very pleasant unguent for the skin, especially during the hot 
weather. Were tb^ agreeable offerings really meant for the images of metal 
and stone to which they were presented in the fim instance, or were they 
actually intended for the hundreds of worshippers who crowded to the 
temples eagerly daimkig e ach hi^ own share of them? 

The importance of the temple in the social economy of medieva] India can 
hardly be exaggerated* and though a good deal has already been said of it 
m passmty some attention may be given specifically at tUs point to this 
many-sided topic. The Sogal inscription of Taila^s reign (a.o. 980)* contains 
a special provision that the food in the Sii/ra attached to the temple shall be 
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COdkcd by a Biahtiian womarH-an interesting detail testifying that ideas on 
such matters did not differ much then from what they are today* I^ge endow¬ 
ments to temples often embraced a variety of purposes for which the pro¬ 
ceeds of the endowments wefe eaxmarked in stated proportions at the time 
of the gift; in loi S, the Kalidc^'asvaini temple at Bigali (BdJary") received an 
endowment from w'hich were to be met the expenses on the daily offerings 
to the deity, the perpetual lamp in the temple the feed¬ 

ing of ascetics in a refectory (sa/ra)^ the maintenance of twelve courtesans, a 
a flutist, a drummer, and a danseusc as also the feeding of 

pupils who came from outer district Queen Suggaladcvi's 

gift to a Siva temple in DevCSi in 1029 provided, among other things ^ for the 
food, clothings and medical treatment of ascetics and students belonging to 
the plaoe,^ Mention of medical treatment recalls to the mind the raenidon of 
a physician Vi jay a Pandita^ called Kaliyuga-Dhanvantari, m an inscription 
of 10J4 from Ekvi^gem.J Udayiditya's gift to the Bhogeivara temple of 
Taiavage (Belkry) in a.d. 1054 included, besides provision for the requisites 
of worship including sandal-wood, separate allotments for a a drum¬ 

mer, a songster, one worshipping poest, and a stone-mason by name Mira- 
singhoja.^ The gift of Bijjalsdeva to Islojambeivara temple in Gudihalli was 
divided into three equal shares—one for the temple earpenses, one for feed¬ 
ing ascetics, and one for cducatidn {pii^ad^a)A There ace many other 
instances to be found in the inscriptions, but it is not possible or neressaiy 
to review them all here,* Bachaladevi^s gift to Ac Kalidcva temple at Bagali 
in 1079 contained a special allotment for the public reader of the Purdm in 
the temple,’ and it is wcM known that such recitals and expositions of well- 
knowm sacred texts in temples were among the most successful mcthock of 
popular edueadon in fonner times. 

wtd Sfiilpfure 

Architecture, sculpture in stone and metal, and painting were practised 
mainly in the temples and for them; while no palaces or dwelling houses 
have survived from those times, many stone temples are still extant, and 
these give a ftiLrly mirect idea of the state of these arts under the Chajukyas 
of Kalyif^L This subject is dealt with in detail in another chapter in this 
volume, but it will not be out of place to mention here some interesting &cts 
gathered from the contemporary inscdptioris. These sometimes give detailed^ 
though naturally ovcxdiawn, descriptions of the general appearance of parti¬ 
cular temples Soon after their construction, and one or two of them may be 
summarised. An inscription from Nagal of a.d. 1061 describes the temple of 
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Msidhusudana erected by the general of that name;^ its Insrrom golden finkl 
Ts^as at such a height as to seem almost to touch the clouds ■ its numerous and 
spacious hal h were adorned, at many points^ with wch-exccutcd sculptures; 
it contained a theatre there was a golden the 

tower at the entrance which rose up in three stodes resembled the splendid 
vimatiii of Indra; there was a chapel {oniishfkim-bkn^aMd^ where ascetics belongs 
ing to vadaus schools and schoUrs engaged in research practised their 
devotional exercises j there was also a mafha where was pursued the study of 
all the Vidas in their numerous recensions ^dkkd) togcthcj with the auiiliar}^ 
sciences there were finally numerous toramii (gateways) and 

prdsddas (tcoaEicd Structures) and prMdras (enclosed walls). The temple of 
B^e^vara built by Chavundaiasa at Halagondi about A.0.1090 is said to have 
resembled the tdmdna of Devendra/ which perhaps means that the whole 
stmetuTT was designed as a flying car complete with wheels and horses. In 
iiig ^Marttaui^yya-Nayaka built at Kudita:pi a Siva temple called Mirt- 
tandesvara after himself^ together with subsidbry shnnes dedicated to 
Sfljasvati and Vinayaka, and a vtry spacious sabkdmandapa capable of ac¬ 
commodating a Large concourse of people, and so beautifully wrought as to 
look like a latd-mandapa and to be counted among the best of its kind in the 
whole world .3 In 1147 the incomparable Mccharasa is said to have presented 
a kalala (finbl) of solid gold to be set on the temple of Dakshi^a-SomeSvara 
in LakshmeSvara.* A Belagamve record of ApD. i 159 states that in the con- 
siruction of a Keiava temple the general Kesiraja had the timber, stone» and 
other building materials canned and painted in all manner of ingenious ways, 
striving, as it were, to add to the variety of beautiful forms present in 
creation; and in front of that superb structure he built a town hllcd with 
commodious houses, having cots in each chamber containing the softat 
beds, and all manner of vessels, which he gave away to a band of learned 
Brahmans. 5 This account is clearly too general and hyperbolic to be accepted 
at its face value as a picture of reality; but its stress on the fact that the 
omamcntatiofi of buildings was carried out to a cloying caecss of complicated 
pattems Is true to what we know of the sculpture of the period, and its 
indication that dwelling houses, even those built for being given away in 
damj were marked by a certain modictim of comfort must be accepted as in 
the main correct. 

Now to some matters of technical interest. A sirndgilm gate of fortune— 
main ^te—was constructed at Sirar in A/D. 1042 by a Kunchavaduga 
Dasayya.* The fine temple of NSge^vara at Sundi was built by the celebrated 
Sankarary^a, whose learning and good qualities arc praised in two fuU verses 
in the inscription recording the constmedon (a.d. io6q) \ Sankara is called a 
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mine of learnings and PssAr&Atr v^aspjifj\ a past-master in the use of 
allusive words and phrases; in partiailar he is said to have completed 
the temple and to have set up the finial in a manner so imgnificent as no one 
could have imagined who had noE seen itJ An inscription from Nagal (a.d* 
lofij) mentions tkne-keepers of the watch—which is 
interesting as an indication that some time-mcasimng instrument was in use 
in temples and elsewhere;^ the same inscription reveals the name of a great 
sculptor {AaJAu/igii\ Nagoja, who is called the 

master of the art of engravings who must be taken to have engraved the long 
inscription and possibly also took part in the construction of the temple of 
Madhusudana.^ We hear in an inscription from Chitaldoorg fdijiA of a 
sculptor (rjwurf) Mahakata who could make the shapes of elephant, lion, 
parrot, and many other natural forms stand out from the midst of letters 
engraved by him.+ Another skilful engraver, Ikkudoja, is menuoned in a 
record of 1113 from Davanagcfc,^ Many other inscriptions give the names 
of their respective engravers at the end, and all over the country there was 
doubtless no dearth of meii^ usually stone-masons and sculptors, who could 
perform the w'ork of engraving inscriptions with competence and efficiency ^ 
though perhaps few could have laid claim to the exceptional skill of a 
Mahakila,^ 

Jeu'elltr'j Craft 

The jeweUer^s art was one of the luxury trades which must have depended 
on the temple and the palace for encouragement. The ShirQr inscription of 
Marasingha Ptiabhu gives a list of the Jewels that he presented in 1049 to the 
temple of Vishnu in that place, KttiiAa^ (bracelet)* Aatij^a (waist-hand), 
iiJA 34 pur^ (?)^ ftMpMra (anklet), maAuta (crown), Au^eLiIa (ear-ring), Aij^a 
(armlet), and Aardili padtAai^ triAa/jf —three sets of necklaces with suitable 
pendants, are particularly mentioned.^ The insignia of Vishiju such as the 
conch, the discus, the club, and the lotus, were all artistically set with various 
kinds of prrdous stones. Such detailed references to the type of ornaments 
warn are as fare in Gii)ukyi inscriptions as they are frequent in the con¬ 
temporary Qi6|a records, particularly in those of Tanjore. We have had 
occasion to notice the AaaMAa (necklace), the symbol of the office of Iwr- 
r^a; in the few instances where individual women are described in detail 
they are generally said to have been adorned with omaments of all kinds^ A 
merchant Sovi who supplied precious stones to the emperor and to 
general Barinmadeva finds mention in an inscription of a.d. 1147^* 
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E^ucafion 

It goes without saying that mining in these technical arts was mostly 
hereditai:}* and domestic; the finer types of work often involved processes 
which were treasured carefully as esoteric knowledge in which certain 
individuals and families wished to retain their monopoiVi only OD^sionally 
letting pajticukrly competent and trusted apprentices into the secreu The 
actual performance of the work by the pupil combined with observation of the 
master's methods were obviously the most common ways of learning these 
crafts^ and there wa$ little if any teaching of a purely theoretical character 
with the aid of books such as we now find. 

General education, elementary as well as higher, was carried on in regular 
schools; provision was made for clcmcjitary instxucdon in the three R's in 
almost every village^ and we may assume that the custom of 
or supplying free land for the schoolmasrer, was a very widespread if not 
universal dement of rural economy in these times. We hear in the inscriptions 
rather more of endo wments for the reading of the a generic term for 

the AiiAahAaroJa and the purd^ proper, generally in temples for 

the edification of the people; some of these instances have been noticed 
above and to them may now be added the provision at NSgd in 10S3 of 40 
rnuttur of land for the purd^-bktffa who was to expound the traditional 
writings before the ddtv in the temple and in the the modest pro* 

vision of i pam per month for at the Kal[e§vata temple at BagaJi in 

IT05/ which was increased four years later by a gift of 60 of garden 

land to the reader Isvarabhayropadhyaya,^ to which a house was added 

in 1116;^ smother money endowment, undated, at Bagali providing 6 Aam/is 
for the reader of the pkrd^ and four Actirtus for the recttcr of the Ai/fdra 
hymns in the Qiennak^ara temple;^ a gift of land and house-sites in a.d. 
nil fls Ifiattapritfi for redting the pirdna in wjzkdgr^^kdra Stndige;* and an 
endowment for a purafta-AbapdiAa at InglS^var in a.d. i iz^ when HemmSdi 
Kakchurj^a was ruling TarddavadiJ About the maintenance of institadons 
for higher studies which were mostly in Sanskrit and related to the Veda^ 
philosophy and grammaj, and about the tangible results of the working of 
these colleges^ we have fairly detailed accounts preserved in many inscrip¬ 
tions found aU over the country, and only a selection from these can be 
offered to the reader. All general statements about endowments for tri^fydddrta, 
gifts for education, without more details, have necessarily to be left on one 
side,® and some of the mstances which would naturally find a place here, like 
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the educational axrangemeats at Ummachige, have been mentioned already 
in other contests. The ghifiAa (college), also called a Jdli {hdi)—ghafi- 
enipa sd/egf —lounded by Madhuva in the temple of Madhusudam 
at Nagai in a.d. 10 jS/ made provision for 100 students of the Veda^ fifty 
students of the Jdsfraj, three teachers oisdifrfU {here particiikdy applied to 
schools of Mmdmsd)t being one each for the Bkdffa^ Nydsa and PrdMdi^ra 
schools, and three teachers of the Viiias^ besides one librarian, m all lyy 
pjersans;^ they were all to be fed and clothed out of the proceeds of the endow¬ 
ment. The salaries of the teachers^ librarian, and time-keeper were provided 
by separate allotments of land to the c^ctent of 3 j maUar for the teachet of 
]^f/adarJana^ 50 for the Njdsa teachcfj 45 for the teacher of PrdbhdAura, 30 
each for the librarian and time-keeper. Nothing is said of remuneration for 
the teachers of the l/idas, probably because these came from the rents of a 
whole village of 400 Brahmans, a new Brahf^al^Aa as it were, brought into 
existence and endowed an the same occasion by MadhuvaK At Chinna- 
Tumbaiam in the Bcllary Dlstdct, in a+o+ 1107, Queen iNlalayamati-dcvi 
sanctioned the following grants out of the revenues (srddh^ada of the 
village^ which was under her direct rule (d/Ai )—S to the expounder 

of the commentaries to the reader of the 

purd)^ II to a teachers of khandikas in the Rii^^da and the 

and zgadydw for the Brahmana tending the sacred fire {a^ikta^a hrdhmam) 
—giidyiffaj in ad. The part of Somefvara Bbartopidhyay a in the promotion 
of educational institutions has already been noticed In some detaiL,^ but 
deserves to be readied here. Lastly, an inscription of riii &cnn Kon 
(Dharwar District) makes particukr mention of a vakAhd^-JdJd^ lecture hall, 
where tarAa (logic) was expounded,^ and the teaching of Knijidra VydAum^ 
received a special endowment at PiiUgere in 

The results of the systematic promotion of Sanskrit leanting vrere seen in 
the numerous settlements of Brahmans in the various Bmkmaptuis scattered 
ad ovec the country. We have already come across several instances of general 
praise of the learning, character, and skill in arms of some of these com¬ 
munities^ and to these may now be added some further examples of a typical 
nature. A record of 1014 from Marol^ describes the learning of the Jaina 
teacher Anantavirya-mum as having comprised all pjdkitTa^ (grammar), 
rdgkanfii (lexicon)^ gamfa (mathematics),, idl^dyam (etorics), Jy^tishiz (astro- 
logy)j iskima (augury), rhk^ndas (proEody)p manu (law)^ gandhami (music), 
al^mkdra (rhetoric), m^dkatyuMfuks (poetry and drama), dd^dfmk& (phdct- 
sophy}j arth^sdstrii (politics), and siddhd^ia and pfa^d^aj —a fonmdahle list 
giving an indjeation of the wide variety of subjects and wntings in which an 
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indmtndus polyhistor of the tkoes could spread himselL The le arn ed men 
ofPombiilclu pursued the study of the K«iir,thc (auxihary sdence^ 

1 /fiianta (philosophy}* Pard>jki^ Afj^dr^sdy and many other 

The fifty Mak^ofsaj^ of Balguli, an s^aAdfti of whose afidrs a fairly detailed 
luxomar)' has been given already^, are said to have been ever ready to hold 
disputations with rival scholars of other places in subfects like l^Aarafa^ 

and the ifmttar&ii (she types of logical dis- 
pgtation)*^ An inscription of a.d. 1060 from Su^ celebrates the world- 
renowned ^aiva teacher and scholar Sornesvara-paridita-deva in wo long 
Kanna^ verses;^ Some^vara was great in every respect—^in his tapas^ in tds 
ffhanta (conduct)| and in his Icaming^ which included a mastery of vatl€skik&^ 
sdmkkya^ Isxbila-jndAa (grammar)* and mmdf^sdi many princes came to 
pay homage at his feet. In view of the recurring emphasis on grammar in 
these insedptionsp it is worthy of note that several systems of the sdence of 
words, in which the Sanskrit language attained a perfection unknown to any 
other tongue in former hmes, appear to have been assiduously cultivated 
side by side in those days; about the middle of the eleventh century an 
inscription from Mulgund* mentions wo Jaina grammarians Narendrasena 
and his pupil Nayasena, both proficient in many systems; the names parti- 
cularly mentioned arc the Chandra, Katantra, Jainendra, ^abdlnu^Isana of 
Sakatiyana^ Fardnlya, Aindra^ and Kaumira, Narendrasena must be held to 
have gained equal distinction in logic if he may be identihed with the au thor 
of the Pramdm-prsm^n-k^likd.^ From Sindigeri in the BcUaxy District comes 
a record^ of A.Dp 1141 praising the learning and attainments of a Kalamukha 
teacher at some length. This teacherissaid to have had command of tydkamm^ 
lidJhdnts^ kdvja^ fidifkd^ ifcddhhidkdm af&mkdra^ pratUmti 

putdm^ iiikdia^ miiidstra^ and many other sciences; he was ever 

ready to meet rival logicians in debate, and did a great deal to restore the 
K^amukha faith to its proper place; and, what is noteworthy as a rare instance 
of the specific and express mention of this quality, his lectures in Sanskrit 
downed easily in surging waves of rhetorical brilliance. 

This brief survey of education and educational institutions^ and qf the 
spread of learning, has demonstrated one fact which deserves special menrion. 
Though the pursuit of higher educarion was then as now necessarily con¬ 
centrated in particulaj centres which commanded the resources in men and 
material required for it^ the results of such study were evenly spread all over 
the comitry; men possessed of the highest learning to which they had access 
at the time, the most cultured and refined intellectuals, went to live in 
villages all over the countryside w’here they took an active and constant part 
in guiding the daily fives of their less enlightened countrymen* Education 
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in all its stages was vitally cQnncctcd witJi all social ilio and institutions^ and 
was productiw of more abiding and tangible benefit to the people than 
appears in out own days. 


To turn now for awhile to a eonsideradon of general economic conditions^ 
and of the industry and trade of the country. Agriculture was then a$ now the 
chief industry and the backbone of the endre econgmy^ Cuidvadon depended 
on a good supply of water; and mcci had to be impaunded and stored in 
tanks at convenient points in a countrj^ where the rainfall was unevenly dis¬ 
tributed through the year, since perefkniaJ dvers were few, and major irxiga- 
don works and canal systems were rare, if not altogether unknown. No 
wonder then that a great amount of attendon was devoted to the creation 
and proper maintenance of irrigation tanks^a subject which ranks in its 
importance second only to the temples in the inscriptions of the time^ The 
Kifftffre (red tank) in the neighbourhood of Ho^r was to get for its main- 
tmance f^rom A+J>. 10 jy onwards all the taxes due on six loads of betel leaves 
to the central and local authorities, and the tambu/igirs (bctd-tcaders) number¬ 
ing a thousand, were to contribute in addition one irfsa (of a on each 

load without &il*^ At MantQr in the fiijapur District certain specified incomes 
from taxes and fines vrere set apart in a+Dh IQ41 for digging a tank called 
Ra(tasamudra after the Rat^ governor of the locality.* In 10; 1 the Kadamba 
prince Harikesarin presented to the of Niriii (Niralgi in Dharwar) 

the entire house-tax of the place for the maintenance of the Piriyakeie, the 
big tank in it,^ and the 300 were EiLmtnoncd by a special messenger 

to attend and receive this gift. Land was endowed in ihe same year for the 
maintenance of a rank Gu^tdiyakcfc at Talakallu in the Bellary District,* 
extensive repairs to which had been efiected just before^ A tank at Kclavadl 
(Badami faluk) got for its maintenance twenty ma/tar of wet land and a house 
ip 1055.^ A successful scheme for bringing fresh land under cultivation by 
the digging of a new tank Setdkcjc, and an endowment for the maintenance 
of this tank, arc mentioned in an inscription of a.D. 1071 from the Sorab 
MhA in the Shimuga District.^ The assignment of tolls in 1106 for the main¬ 
tenance of a AinjaAm at Ainmele^ (Bellary), endowments in favour of two 
tanks at Bajguli (also in the Bellan" District), one in 1107* and the other in 
I i88j® the construction of a new tank at Chilamakuru ^Cuddapah) in 
and the assignment in 1117 of a definite cash income by the Kaiar^ of 
Haveri (Dharwar) for the tank Airiyatere said to have been constructed 
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originally by Nala-Chakravarri,* these are other notable instances of the pro¬ 
motion of what modem cnginccts would call minor irugadon and tank 
restoration works. By no means eidiaustiFC^ this lis.t is enough to demon¬ 
strate the general realization of the importance of irrigation in land economy. 

CcmfMfrktl Crf^ps 

Beside the cukivadon of food grains and pulscs^^ on both wet and drj^ knd» 
intensiire cultivadon of garden produce and the raising of commetcial crops 
like cotton were also extefisiFciy practised. Black land, red lanth wet land, 
garden land, waste land arc all particularly specified in the Inscriptions^ Betel 
and arcca-nuts and fresh fmits and flowers arc the items of garden produce 
most frequently mentioned. But when all is said and done, our information 
about the produce of land cannot be considered adequate by any means. And 
the Sitahaldi (Nagpur) Lnsedption belonging to the reign of Vikmmaditya VI 
which records that Dandanayaka Vasudev^ bought and gave away twelve 
Rivart^mas of land for the grazing of cows and five more for a 

shepherd (ifakaka) who tended the catde,^ semes merely to jnemind one of the 
many problems relating to catde-farming and dairy produce of which again 
there is little inJformaEioii forthcoming from any other source.^ 

/ffidkr/rwr 

Of the other industries we can form only indirect estimates from references 
to them in inscriptions relating to trading corpoiadons; two of the most 
comprehensive records from this point of view belong to the Silih£cas of 
Karhad, come from KolhapQr and Miraj, and aje dated in the years a.d, t i 5 5 
and 1141.3 The first record affords a list of the revenues assigned by the mer¬ 
chants to a Jaim shrmCp and ficom the details there given wc Icam that arcca- 
nuts and betel leaves were measured by the load, half-load and AaJaru; 
and oil by the siMgt and (its double) S 4 m§iS\ cotton was weighed by 
imki^ (carpenters?) made stools, tripods, and (bowb) and 

bedsteads among other things; green gmg^, turmeric, dry ginger, 

gaxhc, bdjt^ and bhadfamusfi were sold by weight and the terms load, half¬ 
load, and husara applied to them as also to cummin and bbek pepper; salt 
and the eighteen kinds of grain were measured in cartdoad$ and head-loads; 
so also were dry and fresh fruits; flowers were reckoned by the basketful; 
cloth-merchants, goldsmiths, and potters were required to make their con¬ 
tributions by the individual shop as the fiscal unit. The second inscrJption is 
an endowment of a similar character in favour of a Siva-temple and gives the 
following further details: shoulder-bag; ass-toad, and buUoek-load figure a^ 
other measures of areci-nuts; the bha^di-^da (lit. cart-pot) as an additional 
liquid fneasuie for oil and ghs ^; goldsmiths charged assaying fees for testing 
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gold coins» and cobblers made poila-raAsAfs (sandals)^ The daily economy was 
thus on the whole simple ■ we shaU see, howerer, that the fbtmAi ptaJas/h of 
the merchiot guilds make pointed mention of many luxury articles of value, 
and we must Darurally assume that there was a corresponding development 
kt the Industiies which catered for the exclusive reejuirements of the well-to-^ 
do^ though wc hear little directly about these. 

That there must have been some trade with foreign countries across the 
seas we may safely as^umc^ and it Is not a little disappointing that direct 
references to such tcadcj^ as also to a mercantile marine^ or a navy protecting 
it, are even scantier in this period than they arc under the Chtlukyas of 
Badamin Almost the only notable reference to overseas trade in the inscrip¬ 
tions occurs in the Kharepatan plates of Rattaraja^ (a+d^ iqoS) which include 
among the gifts to the Awc^vara temple a contribution of one of 

gold by every ship coming from a term usually interpreted as 

foreign lands across the ocean, but probably meaning Malaya according to 
the results of recent research.^ The same inscription makes the further pro¬ 
vision that the temple should get a of gold on each cart^ from the 

territory of KandamulTya, those from Chcmnlya and Omndrapura being 
exempted from this levy. Roads, both trunk and auxiliary, are frequently 
referred to in the inscriptionSj* and internal trade must have been carried on 
by tmnsporring merchandise in carts or on the backs of pack-animsits. Mer¬ 
chants moved about in caravans to avoid the risk &om robbers, and they 
timed their visits to particular places in accordance with the festivals which 
took place at the temples of the various localiries. Traders, like manufacturers. 
Were organizecl in a number of autonomous guilds^ with traditions and 
insignia and prahs^is of their own. 

Gtn'Idf 

The most celebrated among the merchant guilds o£ the time were the Five 
Hundred Svamis of Ayyavolcpura, who seem to be mentioned in quite a 
number of inscriptions under various names, all generally keeping the figure 
joo but differing slightly from one another, these differences are, however, 
frari ly understood in the light of the full forin of their prAntjfi whith occurs 
in an inscription of a .d. 10^4 from Shikarpur in the Shmioga District.^ 
Here is recounted the w^holc body of myth and legend together with facts of 
undoubted historical importance. From this pmi^i we leam, among other 
thingSp that this body of men wett the protectors of the j, 

Le. of "the law of the noble mcndiant5\ Baj?aif/u being a /aJhhAa form of the 
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Sanskrit word or T/aniJ^ mcinirig merchant. This dAarfTi/a was em¬ 

bodied in joa F/ra-jyj£iiMr—edicts of heroes. They had the picture of a hilJ on 
their flag and wene noted for their daring in enterprise throughout the world; 
they claimed descent from the lines of Vasudeva, Khandali, and Mulabhadia, 
and were followers of the creeds of V^Kriu and ^iahe^^ara: among the 
countries they visited were Chcra, Choja, Pindya^ Maieya» Magadhap 
Kausala, Saurashtia, DbanustnLp Kurumba, Kambhoja, GauUa, La|a, 
Barwara, Parasa (Persia), Nep^a^ Ekapada^ Lamba-kartia, Strf-rajya^ and 
Ghoiamukha—the last four names being apparently legendary and hence 
unfortunately casting some doubt on accuracy of all the preceding names. 
They travelled by both land toutes and water routes, penetrating all the 
countries of the sii continentsj they traded in magtiiikcat elephants, horses 
of the hnest breeds, large sapphires, moonstones, pearls, rubies, diamonds, 
tapis-lazuli, onyx, topaz, carbujidcs, emeralds, and aihcr precious artidcs: 
and in cardomums, doves p bdellitimp sandal^, camphor^ musk^ saHron^ maU- 
and other spices and perfumes. They sold these wholesale or hawked 
them about on their shoulders; they paid thzImAa regularly, filled the foyal 
treasury with gold and jewek, and replenished the armoury; they bestowed 
gifts on pandits and sages fully YCiscd in the 4 and fi jcrlamu* There 

were among them the 16 of the who used as carriers asses 

and bufi^oes, and many other classes of merchan ts and soldiers, viz. gaifartij 

aftAaAdras, brrai, btrma^oj^ and 

The best among them all were the Five Hundred Svainis of 
Ayyavfile, W’hOj among their many other accomplishments, boasted a perfect 
mastery of the mysterious Gad^astra, and who were equal to any emergency 
encountered in the exerdsc of their profession^ 

The mercantile community thus appears to have formed a vast confedera¬ 
tion of groups spread over all lands and cherishing their own particiiilar 
legends and myths. They are often mentioned in the inscriptions of the Tamil 
country as N&mdilij and the Fm Hatred fbe Tb^ujaml ^mrterj — /jJai- 
^^iraftu ainnuiTm'ar[ this last expression Is found in a fragmentary Tamil 
inscription bearing the date a.d. loSi and discovered in Loboc Toewa on 
the island of Sumatnu* The effects of trade in promodog the mingling of 
peoples and the rise of a liberal and cosmopolitan outlook even in those 
remote times deserve to be stressed rather more than has been done 90 far. 
We have several instances, particularly from the Bellary District^ of important 
merchants flrom Malabar who had business connexions with Karna^ka, if 
indeed they were not actually settled there. A Malcyala Vaddabevahari, 
Komara Murka by name^ endowed 5 for a perpetual lamp in Bagali 

in Ah^D^ and another, Ponmtlrkhasetri, gave in iiij for a 

similar purpose in iiz6 a third merchant of the same class Nambigan^i 

* TBC, j 4 Txmii sMmhmi GKiidia S$tmsira, by K. A* M. 
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seffj m^dc tn endowrnmt at Dnggati of which he held the seignory 
From Akur, ^ to the South of the Kaveri rincr in the Cho]a 

country^ camePeoyaluvase^ who set up the Dcsisvaia ki Hcnjcm (^\xiautapui 
Distnet) after obtainiag the permission of the Saf^asioJilffas^ doubtless the 
ftaaddi/j mercantile corporation; this was in a.d. 1162.^ We may also cite the 
mention of a Tamil priest Uyyakkon^-bha^r in a record of 1146 &om 
the Bellary District,^ and of Virarajcndra CamiTcdimangalarn^ and KaraikU 
Ammai, the Saiva woman devotee, in an inscription of 1124 from Devaim- 
gcrCp^ as further evidence of the p resence of Tamil dements in the Kartiataka 
of the Qialukyas. A second stream of influence from Kashmir, affecting both 
the army and men of letters, has been noticed elsewhere; and there may well 
have been others of which we have no knowledge at present. As befitted its 
historical position^ the culture of the Kalyani period was broad-based in its 
character and wa:S ready to welcome wholesome influences from any other 
part of India* 

To return to the merchant-guilds. Mention of these occurs, as already 
stated, in various forms in different inscriptions; thus a document of a.d. 
1057 from Hirc-Hadagalli calb them the 500 FSnr and gives 

portions of the long pra/aj/i in identical terms with nitmeriDiis inelcvaiit 
additions;^ we find also the sixteen of eight tidds and the foo spd/TTiS of 
Ayyavolc in a record of A*o. T074 from Ho|al;* the yoo in another 

dated A+D, T079 from Nilagunda;^ the and NamdiJii Ln A-D. rio6 

at Peddatumbalam the Nanad-^is with a brief prufaJli in a^o, 1127 at 
Ragimasalava^;^ all these records come from the modem Bellary District. 
The Mummuridan^ were smother corporation of merchants who claimed 
to come from the line of the Five Hundred Chiefs of Aryyapura, i.e+ Ayyavojc, 
bat had their headquarters at first in Dvatavatipura (Halebid) and subse¬ 
quently at Kurug 5 du in the Bellary District which was like a second Dv^- 
vatipura to them. Their pra/mtis occur in two jnscriprions from Kurugodu 
with dates in A.d* nyG and 1177*® and resemble that of the Vira 
Probably the SefftJ pf the Jaina and Bauddha persuasions also formed secrions 
of the guild and not separate organizations; at any rate they use the same 
prasasti as the main body* as may be seen from inscriptions at Kolhapur, 
NDraj,*^ and Dambal* The modem Dambal in the Dharwar Dbtrict bears a 
name which is derived from the original designation of the place* Dfuirma' 
Volal, which occurs in an inscription found there dated in a.d. this 

inscription speaks of the nagaru and the ^^^lkJmgara com¬ 

prising sixteen seftis\ the jmala)^ referred to may have been a Jain or a 

■ Sri u II). ^ Ibul.p 268. > Ifaifl., uy 
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Bauddlia temple, but cocisidexing that there is no mention of and 

also the dearly Buddhist chstmeter of another inscription of a.d. 109^-6, it 

more probably the latter. This latter document^ gives a fairly long 
praJash of ub/ta^a-rsdnJiie^h, and records endowments to a Bauddhavihafa and 
a temple of TaridevT, both recent consmictionsj the gifts were made in the 
presence of the sixceen liffii of Dhanm-Volal and the Mohdmjgata^ esactly as 
in the previous instance. 

Urban Li/i 

It may not be without interest to refer here to a description of urban life 
which occurs in an inscription of a.d. itzj (torn Tcrdtl (SangH state)^ 1 
strong Jaina centre with a shrine of Neminatha in it which reedved gifts 
from the Vfr&ba^^jas in a.d, 1182.^ Tcridala, for this is the form of the name 
in die record, was situated in the heart of the Kimdi District; there were there 
twelve g^^mdas for the protection of the place and it wa^ called Teridala— 
'twelve"—which fact suggests a possible way of explaining the numbers 
attached to the geographical names^ a point deserving more attentioii than it 
has yet reccrve<L Terid^ says the inscription, is adorned with colourftd 
and fragrant rice-fiddSp and enriched with gardens^ lakes^ and reservoirs; it 
includes groups of fortificadons placed on hiUs, on rocky islands and amid 
broad acres, and a deep moat surrounding temples of Buddha, Madhava, Arka 
(the Sun)^ Sankara, and Jina, and it is traversed by wide ba z a fir roads. Even 
Brahma finds It difficult to praise sufficiently the b^uty of Tcridila^ The city 
counted its fine dwellings belonging to all classes by the thousand; there were 
regiments of well-trained soldiers, the terror of their enemies, and hundreds 
of learned and cultured men occupying high posidons^ who were like the 
Tree of Paradise to their dependants and vassabn The civic administradon 
under thc^jv^^ promoted the study of philosophy and the six observances 
(of Jainism). The to wn was filled with the produce of the fields and of human 
skill, with com and milk, with newly devised ornaments and various kinds 
of textile fabrics, with heaped-up jewels made of gold and predous stones; 
and there were present also numerous money-changers to facilitate the Sow 
of trade between people from different parts of the country. The city seemed 
to bugh at Kubera. (the god of wealth) saying, Vbo is Kubera after all ?* 
The description b rhetorical and does not furnish us with exact detailed 
information; all the same it may be of use a$ an aid to our guesses at the actual 
state of afikiis. 

Rufes and Ctanm^ 

Unlike the Ch6|a inscriptions, the Cha]ukya records furnish few data for 
estimating the level of prices and wages about which we have only the 
vaguest indications, though we are a htde better infotmed about the rate of 

T 1, t&f ff.p e*p. IL lo-i-fi wi afi-jj. 
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interest on capital invcstmeots in monej^^ An inscription of A.d. 1054 from 
TAmbEagnridi (Dharwar)^ gives otAy tibc capital set apart with the paiticiilar 
items of oependiture to be met from the interest (tr/riiii)—1 j for 

a pcrpen^al lamp, mpe^a (food offering). sanfM and incense; ij gaJjJnai for 
feeding d priwdfis (tourists)* and z gmfydffos for the wages of a cook. An 
msertption of 1062—3 foam ShiiHr (Bij apur)^ mentions large cash endowments 
with their interest }'ield-^i,ooo gtnng ifo per aontim 

working out at r j per cent.; zoo with the moA^'ams of A^Tiva^aka 

on the basis of aAsAomsfUfi yielding 40 per annuni, that is^ zo per 

cent; another endowment also on the same basis of t ^ooo g^dnas 3'ielding 
too per annnm—10 cent.—all endowments by Pmbhn Matasimha, 

The term sisASms/ki/t reminds ooe of the similar terms in eariicr North 
Indian inscriptions, viz. and Akd^kkiidra and should 

be interpreted accordingly, Ekumi-rikfiird has been interpreted as meaning 
waste landi not liable to tax when brought under cultiwrion,^ and our 
term aAihanl^ notHcaith, stands semantically in close relation to that word. 
The whole idea was that the annnal interest accruiing on such endowments 
was not to be liable to any deduction by way of taxes or levies; and the term 
(fond that is inexhaustible) bears the same sense. An undated! 
inscription from Bagah^ describes an endowment for PuraMvritti and Aindr^ 
as consisting of yogadj^d^j invested at a rate of zpa^as perand from the 
interest 6 karts went to the Purdna reader, and 4 to the Aindra; it seems Correct 
to infer that gadyd^ and haa were interchangeahle terms, and that each Aaif- 
Was equal to ten pattas'^^ the rate of interest on rhis endowment wfas 
thus 20 per Cent, per annum, a rate mentioned also in another record from 
Rangapuram (Guntur) of a.d. iiiG,* and yet another investment of 173 
gadyd^ at Bagali in a.o. ri ^ 3.^ This la$c inscription contains a detailed state¬ 
ment of the items of expendicure to be met from the interest including the 
menu for thirteen persons who were to be fed daily; and foinhcr, beside tbc 
term i*nddki which is usual in the records of the dme, it gives also the form 
iwdyr {paM')J^ doubtless the more popular form of the same word. 

South India* as is wdl known, is as poor in its numistnatic evidence as it 
is rich in its epigraphy, and our knowledge of the currency system of the 
Chalukyas is thus both vague and meagre. We have seen that the or 
was a gold coin and that the lower unit of a ps^ was a tenth of it in 
value; this may have been a silver coin. Still lower units were the pagd or 

■ Slh K (?), IL ff. i 
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hagft (J of a \ the bdiig | of a psgai anii the kdm^ i of a Coins 

dcimitcly assignable to Jayaskbha, Jagadekamalla, and Ti:ail6kyamalk of the 
elc\^enth and twelfth centuries are known, and these ate cup-shaped and 
minted in gold and silver, bearing legends in old Kannada characters,- The 
inscriptions mention an dn^u p&n^ which brings to mind the Jw of 

Tamil inscriptions, but the exact significance of the term has not yet been 
discovered. An inscription of A*D, ro^fi* cefetring to the conversion of Lokki 
into Mayuiagdii^ifnkjj shows that the coins varied in their weight and 
fineness from place to place, and thus money-changers were able to conduct 
a thriving trade. Mints in provincial cities arc refcired to here and there, see 
for instance the acamifajikajd/c of Tambala-bldu of Mallideva in an mscTipdon 
of A.o. 

Mfositrfs 


Land was measured in /Srf/Ztfr and and it would appear that 300 

kammas ’went to the matturp One record mentions a maifat of seventy-six 
rods {k^is )7 and it seems possible that the definition of the unit varied from 
place to place. But the koi (measuring rod) was itself no fixed unit, and 
numerous types of rod occur in the insccipdons such as pit^ kurita- 
kuntfy^ kol^ bklrunda gali —^this last an interesting name bearing on the 
antiquity of the —and so on. Little attempt was made to 

stan^xdizc these confusing units of measurement unless indeed the stray 
references to rdjami^ (royal measuremen t) are to be accepted as evidence of 
such an attempt^ but if the attempt was in fact made, it was certainly not 
conspicuously successful, and people must have had to spend a good deal 
of time, and to draw very much on local knowledge, before concluding any 
business transaction. We have really no means whatever for determining the 
modem equivalent of a lHhjtnivaFtaFUi are other measures 

□f land employed on oocasionSf the latter being a term indicating sowing 
capacit)^ equals at least in modern Mysore, to 155^ Madras moisures. Such 
data as we can gather from the inscriptiaiis regarding weights and liquid 
measures are in like manner of li ttle value to us in attempting to estimate their 
equivalents today. 

Religim 


\Fhen wc turn to a consideration of the rtUgious condidom of the age, 
the first thing that strikes us is the g^eral atmosphere of spirituftl concilia¬ 
tion in which many creeds lived together on a basis of mutual tolerance, if 
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not of regard, and alike enjoyed the impartial patronage of monarchs and 
nobles. and Vai$hnavism were the major creeds in Brahmanical 

Hindoiffttt the former obviously being the more impoitant faith judging by 
the number of its adhecents j the worship of KoUapnra Mahaiakahm! which 
was connected with Sakta rites, and that of Karttikcya^ which had a strong 
centre at Kuditani in the BeUary District^ came nest in order. For the rest^ 
Jainism was much more widespread and commanded a larger volume of 
support than did Buddhism. Under the Kalachuryas occurred a strong reVfval 
of haivism in the form of the Xingiyata creed initiated by Basava, hut the 
history of thb movement is heavily overlaid with contradictory legends from 
rival sources j it was perhaps even more important because of its output in 
Kannada prose literature than as a stage in the evolution of Saivism as a 
religious influence in Karria^ka, and in this regard the literature of Vlra- 
Saivism^ another name for Lingayatism» will claim oui attention later. 

As evidence of the general atmosphere of religious peace that seems to 
have prevailed in spite of occasional references to disputations between rival 
faiths, wc may cite the cdcctic invocations with which some of the inscrip¬ 
tions begin. An inscriptioa of a.d. 1119 fitotn Ku^tani^ opens with invoca¬ 
tions TO Samhhu, Variha, Subiahmsi^ya, and VJghn^a and records the coo- 
structioQ of a Siva temple with a garden, subsidiary shrines to Sarasvati 
and Vinayaka, and a Ganapati precedes Sambhu in the invoca¬ 

tion at the commencement of a Peddatumbalam inscription of a.d. 1148.^ 
Brahma, ^iva, Ga^pati, and Vishnu in the form of Varaha are invoked as 
the preface to a record from Bagali of A.D. 11 j5+^ On the other hand we also 
note the clear though mildly sectarian character of the invocarion of 'I^adcvi 
in a Bauddha record ftom Dambal (a.i>. 1095^);^ of Lakshmlnarayat^ in a 
record of a.d. 1160 from the SuryanarayatiA temple at Bagali and of Sambhu 
in eight continuous verses in an inscription of j 175-4 from Kurugodic* 

An inscription of loza from Bclur near Bidami tells tis^ that Akkad^i* 
the elder sister of Jayasimha performed all the tikarmaj (charitable works) 
mentioned in the Jgoj^as of Jina^ Buddha, Ananta (Vishnu), and Rudrst 
(Siva). And this assertion is supported by other inscriptions recording her 
charities at AmsabidJ and Sudi, which included gift^ to the Gunadabed^gi 
Jmikya and its monks and nuns in the former dty, and to the temple of 

Sudi** An inscription of a.d. 1028 from Hosnr^ contains both Jama and 
Vabhnava invocations^ and records the constructloii of a memorial Iwadi 
(pariisAa by a as a memento of his wife; such funerary 

shrines were, as is well known^ much commoner in ^vism than they were 
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with siny other sect in hlstodcd times in South India. About a.i>, 1057* a 
Pcrggadc Dhoyipayya coostmcted the temples of Tcaipimisha Ocva and the 
Baraha Nacaya^ and set up at Lokldguni^ whereas his wife 

Gu^abbe was described as a lady who found happiness 

in making gifts to Jaina institutions. Another record of a.d, 1048^ registers 
a general order of Somesvara I to Nagavanna to build in the Banavlsenad 
temples bo Jina, Vishnu, Israia, and the (a group of Sages)- The 

celebrated city of BaUigave had temples dedicated to Tina, Rudra, Buddha^ 
and Hari, besides the pancAai^a^Aajfkdaa, as stated hi a speech tnade in open 
cotitt by S^dnibha to Lakshmanfipa-^ 

This eclectic form of pi^ty no new development, bm rather the con¬ 
tinuance of a long established tradidon^ since th^ is evidence of the same 
tendency from mucL earlier times. An inscripdon from Kurhatd (Dharwar 
Disbtia) of a.d. 980^ mendons a family of local chieftains descended from 
Rcvanta- one of these, who fiourisbed several generations before the dale 
of the record, was Piriya Koti-Givunda, who had built both a Siva temple 
and a Jaina^ala. The same inscription states that Ercyama-Dikshita, the 
btothcT of the grandee responsible for the record, was well verged in the 
LdAidla was himself a ^kta, and also performed many sacrifices. 

In A.D. 981,^ Revajadev!, the t|ueeo of Vlra Nolamba "Palkva Peccnanadi- 
deva, endowed ab the same time both the temple of Kilapiiyadeva and the 
Vishnu temples in Kanchag^-Belgali. 

These are not merely instances of toleration due bo the policy of miinarchs 
set to rule over a people professing divergent creeds, though such a policy 
may indeed have had its own share in strengthening and spreading this wise 
attitiide to one another among the votaries of differing sects ; but a gctiuiue 
belief that salvation might be sought along various routes, and that Hinduism 
in its widest sense was a house of many mansions, which had no difficulty in 
embracing within its fold even systems like n ih ilism, Buddhism^ and Jainism, 
which appeared to differ radically from the rest both in denying the revealed 
authority of the Veda and in other ways. Wc have seen that the emperors 
adopted ddifa, the bestowal of charitable gifts^ as the most obvious and realistic 
method of evincing thek devotion alike to religion and to the welfare of their 
sub}ects; Vikramiditya VI is said to have made many during the 

year A*o- 1091 incl uding —which is a gol den wheel representing 

the entire uniyierse;^ this reference to the 15 valuable as an indica¬ 

tion that some of them had already come into vogue in the Deccan well 
before Hemadri's systematic treatment of them In hk DdnaJthan^. 
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Smtrhm 

Though we have of course aiAf geneial impres$iops to go by, Saivism does 
seeni to have been the domiaant creed m the country as well as in the royal 
family* Stisaila was a favourite shrine often visited by the members of the 
royal family^* mdndlng the king and *|ucen^ and an undated inscription from 
BagavSdi records 3 gift ftoin MailaJadcvi, queen of Somesvara I, to a 
pdftipa/a Jninarasi on the occasion of In fact the pdsapa^a agama 

and several groups of asides belonging to it fill the most prominent place 
in inscriptions, and there is scope for a detailed study of all the references to 
them such as we have no room to attempt here, T^c of LakulISa is 

praised with great elaboration in sevtal inscoptions, and the several lines of 
priests and scholars belonging to that school are also traced in detail.^ The 
piUupaiii.^ were also calkd Adidmukhas^ and they had an important centre of 
their faith in the great dty of Balligave; this centre is said to have been the 
spearhead of the opposition to Bauddha, Mimamsaka, Lokayata, Samkhya, 
Advaita, and other rival and debates and lectures were part of the 

regular duty of the teachers belonging to this sfkdmi as can be seen ftom a 
record of a,j>. 103 3 (he record doses with a verse^ which is a striking chal¬ 
lenge to all opponents of the superiority of Mahadeva and of the social order 
(varmlritmd) prescribed by the Vedas. An Abhalur inscription^ of a genera¬ 
tion earlier (a.d, 1101) mentions a Somefivara, a logician and AdldmuAha^ 
who carried on debates against odier systems induding Buddhism. As has 
been noted elsewhere^ the Kharepa^ grant of SUlh^ Rafti^raja (a.d. 1008) 
mentions the Karkarom branch of the Mattaroayiira ascetics who were also 
pdJupa/oj. Great emphasis is laid in all these records on the strict observance 
of celibacy by the priests, whose places of residence are called 
sfkdmu^ and those of them whose conduct became suspect in this matter were 
hable to be unceremoniously dismissed ftoin their office by any authority, 
local or central, secular or spiritual, whose attention was called to such 
delinquencies,^ 

Closely allied to the was the SdAla cult which centred round 

the worship of KoUapura-ma h alakshml and other feminine deities; an ample 
pnLfnsti of Mahalakshmi is mentioned in a record of A*n. 1049,® in which 
she is said to have had seventy ftrikis consecrated to her with ota Vliala as 
the foremost of them and Co have been mounted on the Lion worshipped 
by Brahms. Prabhu Rijavarman^ an ancestor of Prabhu Marasinghsi, was 
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a dcTOtec of this goddess. The worship in her s hrin e was conducted by 
pdjupaf^iJryaj^ The mention of the presiding deity of the village^ 
dkitlajifain Bhagavad at Ni^ugui]ii, for whom a perpetual lamp is endowed 
in A-D. 1076/ and the conscoadoti at Malavalli of the images of Bhagavatl 
and the sercti mothers by some in i i47j- bong into view other 

aspects of the role of female divinities in popular religion. Bhagavaif is 
mentioned also in a record of Kn^jraai in 1099.^ 

The inscription recording Prabhu Marasingha^s endowments is valuable 
not only for its reference to ^lah^kshmi, but for its enumeration of the 
members of the pantheon honoured by himj the list includes Vishnu, 
Vinayaka, Chani, Hamnnan, Hatak^vara, Mallikarjuna, Nandi^ Mahakkla 
Bhairava, Durga, Aditya, and Chandra.* A shrine of Aditj^a was consecrated 
by a Duggimayya at Bagali in a-d, 9S7,* and other shrines to the Sun arc 
mentioned elsewhere in the mscriptions. 

Though shrines dedicated to Kartdheya or Subrahmanya arc recorded in 
some other places, Knditani in BelJary was obwiously the most celebrated 
centre of his cult during this period, the same place being called 
fiaf/am, the city of Svtmi-d^x Kottiddni, in a record of a.d. 1099;^ Svimi- 
deva 13 a name of Klrtdkeya^ and the Chalukyas claimed from the earliest 
times to have oircd much of their prosperity to his special cate and pro¬ 
tection. There was a celebrated Karttikeya-tapovana presided over by a 
regular succession of celibate which received many valuable dona¬ 
tions from its numerous followers and bene&ctors. The Jkff of Kom- 

done are also usually mentioned in connexion with these aek^yai^ but the 
significance of the term is not clear.^ The fapopam of Kuitam is spoken of 
as early as a.d. 97^^* Earlier still we find from Rashri^kura records that a 
certain Gadidhara of Varendri {E, Bengal) came south and became chief of 
a Karttikeya-tapovana at Kolegala^ about twenty miles cast of Kuditam; he 
h descrihed as the head of a considerable territoiy belonging to the tap 3 pwia 
during the time of the Rishtiakuta kings Krishna ED and Khofoga; he 
installed the images of SSrya, Brahma, Vishnu^ Mahe^vara, Parvati, ViMvaka, 
and Karttikcya, and founded a maf&a at Kolegala.* What the relation was* if 
any, between these two t^ipopmaj situated so close to one another is not 
known; one is almost tempted to assume that the apparent two were in fact 
but one f 4 jp^am which had changed its position, but there is no proof of this; 
we have evidence that Gadidhara also set up an image of Klrttikeya in 
Kui tani*^ so that po^ibly both the may have been coeval and have 

had a common origin. 

^ SU, xi {i). T17. IL 19-M. ^ EC vti* Sk. 167. 
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V^ahh^ftJm 

Of Vaishnivism in partial la f ttucrc is QOt much to be said in addition to 
what has been stated by implication or expressly in the course of our study 
so far. The temple of Traipurusha and the Twelve Narayanas at Gadag (a.d. 
1037) has been mentioned abowp* A temple of Vishnu at Pomhulca (HombaJ 
in the Gadag falak of DharwSr) was renovated in 1045 by the Br^iman 
Jakkimaj^a whose ancestors had erected the original building, and he took 
advantage of the occasion to endow a satm attached to the temple.- The 
construction of the Kelava temple at Huviem Hadagalli in TQ90 by 
Rebbaladevij the wife of General Ravideva, is another notable event in the 
histor)^ of this laith.^ 

From Mailara in BeUary we get an interesting inscription placing a 
Sipdi^a (Siva temple) in the particular charge of the T wo Hundred Vaish^va 
mah^jattas of the placed (a*D» 1046). ^Die temple of Madhusudana in NigavSvi 
waSj, as wc have seen, another large Vaishmva centre* and the inscription 
records the grant of forty-eight maitur of land to two dikiris (i.e. 
who were required to observe celibacy* have only an evening rnKil {mkt^ 
bhd/ana)^ and to sleep on the floor 

Jainism and Buddhism 

This sketch of the religious conditions of the age rmy be concluded with 
a brief reference to some of the important Jaina and Bauddha institutions. 
The Jaina inscriptiocks arc some of them long records which give interesting 
particulars of Individual teachers belonging to different am^aj and ga^hehai^ 
and these are of great interest to students of Jaina doctrine and literature^* 
Attiimbbe, the daughter-in-law of Dhalli and wife of Nagadeva* is a cele¬ 
brated name in the annals of Jainism \ she was known as Dana cinraman i, and 
her spiritual merits which wrought rnlradcs and her construction of many 
basadis^ including a very large one, Lokkigu^^ for which she received a 
golden kalasa from the emperor himself^ are described in great details The 
record also mentions the laics of Jainism under the title sa^ra-sumdrga- 
tsiratar^ i.e. householders delighting in going on the holy path* The Qiola 
armies which overran the Chl}ukya country for a rime seem to have directed 
their fury specially agsin^t the Jaina shrines^ which suffered great damage 
and required extensive reconstruction after the war* as we learn from the 
Gawarwad inscription of a.d. 1071** Buddhism is known to have flourished 
at this rime in Bejagavc and PambaJ. In the former, Dai^danayaka 

* J/Z, xi fi), * IbiiL, E4. 
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RQpabha.rtayya and a numLer of other ofEirets emblkbcd in a.d, 1065 a 
Jayand-BuddhavihaiH, and made grants for the support of the worship of 
Tir 3 Bhagavad, KHiva Lokcsvara, the Buddha^ and other deities—a proof 
thatMahayana Buddhism with all the syncretic accretions which it had gathered 
in the cootsc of centuries was well known there; it should be noted that this 
foundation and these gifts had the emperor's sanction (paramsJmra daifi) and 
that ^parthi is also mendoned in the inscription.' Another gift to the 
same group by the wife of the Nid-perggade, Sahav^i Hampa Chatta, is 
recorded two years bter in A-d. 1067.^ In pambal, a^ wc Icajn from an 
inscription of 109 j-6, there was a Buddha-^ihw built by the sixteen 
who were the governing body of the locality, and a large ptAdra of 
Arya-Tara-devi which Setfi Samgavayya^ a of Lokkigundl, 

had caused to be made.^ 


Kamts^ Uhraikn 

Under the ChIJukyas of Kalyatii Kannada literature not only continued to 
maintain the high qualitj^ which it bad attained under the Ra^pakuniap bat 
reached even greater perfection of form, Mrhibt Sanskrit hteratufe in its 
different branches was cultivated with assiduity since it was dearly recognized 
that without constant and hve contact with Sanskrit, Kannada would soon 
cease to be the idiom of literary culture and would drop to the level of a 
patois^ For its gfaminar^ its prosody^ and its literat)^ models, as well as for the 
subject-matter, Kannai^, hke any other vernacular language in India, looked 
to Sanskrit for guidance and gained greatly by doing so. It was the boast of 
many eminent of the rime that they could compose poems with 

equal fedlity in both languages^ and wc have several bilingual inscriptions of 
considerable length which strikingly confinri the truth of this claim; in fhetm 
Sanskrit and Kannada verse and prose mingle in an amiable and pleasant 
confusion without the reader feding the slightest break in the sequence of 
thought or flow of expressiom Indeed of some authors we have no other 
knowledge than what the inscriptions composed by them tell us^ and the 
curious reader may be referred to R* NamsLmachar^s Kitti/cari/ff for 

details which need not be reproduced here. A few prominent names may* 
however, be noted before proceeding to the study of literature proper. 

Of verj' great interest is the Bclatum inscripdon (a.i>. 1057)+ composed by 
^{allft, poet and friend of poets, on the death of Dekabbe when her husband 
£cha was sentenced to death and the sentence was carried out at Tajakad; 
she entered the rirc pit, doing so regardless of the protests of his patents and 
relatives 1 the verses in the poem are of high qualitj^, simple and direct, and 
full of pathos; metrically also the composition is interesting because of the 
use of the metres aMaram and latitatfriffam. Strictly this is a Ch6}a iosmption, 

» EC* Tii, Sk, iTO. I EM., Sk. 1^9. 
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for it is dated in the tcign of Rljtodra 11* and he was the Iditg who ordered 
the tSLeention of £cha; but Gangavidi was constantly changing hands at this 
time* and in &ct no survey of Kannada language and iiterature in the eleventh 
century should omit to notice tWb Fasrinaring inscription. 

Sprinttha, a famous Jaina controversialist and author, finds prominent 
mention in an inscription from Shikarpur^ dated in a,ii. 1068 at the beginning 
of the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II - he held the place of 
idri of Banavase under I^^shniana-bhupa^ the loyal and efficient genera] of 
Somc.^ra; he was the pnpit of Vardbamlna Vrati, an able judge, a devout 
Jain who purified the doctrine by eliminating the accretions due to hereiical 
speculation* and a natural bom poet He was the author of 

SMiumdra-^ktn^a, a ci^mp^ availahlc now only in incomplete manusciipts, 
but which appears to have originally given the stofy of the renunciation of 
a prince in twelve dAdsas, The author of the a 

century of verses in easy style in the ma/Ahha metre treating of the ethics of 
renunciation* was Nlgavarmacharya, who states in his wwk that he was a 
under Udayiditya, and that bis elder brother Bhaskara was 
r^^irJtdri under the same prince; this author and his patron were doubtless 
identical with the Nagavarmachaiy^a who bore the title aAvi/i-gui^-ga/Ia^ and 
the Ganga Udayaditya, feudatory of Some^^^^ra II ruling Banavise* Santaligc, 
and Mandali in A*D* 1070^ both mentioned in another inscription from 
Shlkarpiir,^ 

To turn now to Kannada literature proper. The period may be said to open 
with the work of Ranna, who completes with Pam|Mi and Ponna the ccle^ 
brated triad of great poets who usher in Kannada literature in its full glory^ 
We have the authority of Ranna himself for pladng Pampa and Ponna in the 
age of the Rash^kQ^is* while he flourished tinder the Cha}ukyas.^ In his 
Katnr^d/ffdfgfl (the Royal Road of Poets)^ rise Rash^kCiu monarch Amogha- 
varsha 1 (AiD. 815-77) bt said to have marked off the whole of the Western 
Dccs:an between the Kaveri and the Godavari as the region of Kannada 
speech* and to have declared that die district comprising Kisuvolah Kopacia, 
Puligcfc* and Onkunda was the well of pure Kannada undehled.^ Pampa -and 
Ranna agree in this judgement regarding the excellence of the Kannada 
speech of Puligerc (and Belvola) and claim with pride that their works were 
composed in that limpid idiom. Bom in a.d. 5451 in the family of a bangle- 
maker in Maduvo]al (jamkhandi 70)* Ranna rose to the rank olA-^kiaArm'^rH 
(Poet Laureate) in T^apa^s Court, and enjoyed the honours of the golden 
rod* the the elephant, the lunbrella^ and the rest. His AJi/apkrdfsa^ 

written in a.d. 993* h a cAawpu^ mixed prose and verse* of twelve dsidJOSj 
and treats at length of the life of the Second jaina /trfhmAsra. The poet 
describes his work as Adt^araina and p^dj^iiaAa. In the colophons it is said 


' ££:*tu. Sk ij6. 
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to have been written at the rec^ucst of the a title of AttimabbCj 

the pious wife of general Nigavarmma, who sumved hei husband for some 
years and devoted herself to sacred works in the cause of Jainism.' The 
or G^^udiiAa (fight with dubs) is also a which 

in its ten dhrdr/ii contrives to review the story of the AhidbAdrata with parti- 
cular reference to the last Bght between Bhima and Dury'odhana, as well 
as the wars and achievements of Itivabcdariga Satya^raya, on whom the 
poet confers the title Sahasa-bhlma, The work is naturaily dominated by 
fftra ras/if and the poet suits his style to die dominant The date of its 
eomposidon has been fised with some likelihood about a.d. 98 z, some years 
earlier than that of the A nigia^fn (lexicon) called 

in. which the verses generally end with ^ai^inifna may well also be his work. 
The ^i'iapura^ gives the names of two other works of the poet, apparendy 
no longer cXtsunt^Por^^firaMa^arilg and It has been suggested 

that the last named was a biography of one of the poet's patrons^ Chavunda- 
raya, a Ganga general who attained etolDence both in war and in literature^ 
Qiavundaraya w'bs a Brahrda-kshatriya by birth and a feudatory of Ganga 
Rachamaila who conferred on him the tide raya after he had set up the 
colossus of Gommate^nra at Sravana-Belgola. He composed the pardfia 
called after him Ck^uft^r^'apardna in AhD* 978. It is die earliest extant prose 
work in Kannada and treats of the lives of the 14 /frfkaftAanis of Jaiiusm^ 
II irkiArijPar/ii^ 9 tal^tAadruj, 9 nardynna^^ and 9 prati-/sar^a ^—65 in allp 
giving the alternative name Tnskasifih^ikim-mahdparHd^ to the work 

Nagavarma I was another prot^gd of Chivujidajiya, and like him a pupil 
of Ajitasena. He was a Kaundinyx Brihimn* tracing his ancestral home to 
Vtngipa^u, like the great poet Pampa. He was the author of 
the ocean of prosody, the earliest work on the subject in Kannada. The sub¬ 
stance of the work is said to have been taught first of all by Tivara to Uma, 
and then brought to earth by Pingala; now Nagavarma repeats it to his wife. 
The IGirndfuAa-Addai^ban was another work by the same author; it is based 
on B^a*s celebrated romance in Sanskrit^ but is written in ffumpil form; its 
sweet and flowing style has sulfident distinction to gain a Mgh place for its 
author among Kanniida poets. He is to be clearly distinguished from a name¬ 
sake of his who lived a century and a half later and with whom he has some¬ 
times been quite unjustifiably confused. 

The next writer of note was DurgasiitLha^ a Brahman $aiva minister 
under Jat^imha II Jagadekamalla, His Panta/imlra is a 
^MaMpu work in five sections cndtlDd tespccrively hh/ia^ parFkrAd^ 

and The author gives a legend of its origin which con¬ 

nects it with the celebrated Bfh^tAnF&d of Guna^ya. It is a mature work, 
probably too learned and too full of syllabic jingles {^praja) to suit modem 
taste. Durgasimha mentions several poets who preceded him or were Ms 
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contemporaries. A certain M^itjamuni read and comcctcd the 
a Kamapar^a (Kaxmainayya) compo&ed Al^aplmddhm^s^ Kavitavljasa the 

authoi of a work on politics (ra//t}; while Qiandraraja wrote the ALuhikih'hAa^ 
a work on erotics. Qiandraraja was a Brahman polybistor of the Vajigotra, 
He modestly claimed acqoaintaocc with all grammar, arfha/Jitra^ gamta 
(mathtrdadcs)^ (rhetocic)^ and Mfoia (poetry and drama)^ 

(eEOtics)^ ftr/ta (dance), jjf/a (music), hqyoMftra (horse lore), aJmjta^ 
farAa^ iwJya (medicine), and sahsimz (omens). He wa$ 

supported by A£lcha, a of Jayasimha II; and his AhidanatiiaAa takes 

the form of a dialogue between his patron and the latter's wife. It is a 
chajfspu work in eighteen adhikars^^ and contains 5 00 verses, composed in 
very artificial ways, bul withal easy to make out and making extremely 
fascinating reading. The author usedi as he himself declares, the most up- 
tondate language of his time {pQSn-K^itvui^^ and in the course of the poem 
he discusses and reconciles the rival views prevailing among authors on the 
various topics touched on m his work. 

In Srldhaiathaiy'a we have a Jaina Brahman poet whose compositLons 
were written in the early years of the reign of Ahavamalk Somefivara 1 . The 
author dalms to be the first writer in Kannada on jy^/iska (astrology) and 
dates his work JdtaAafikA^ in A+Ii. 1049; it treats of astronomy as well as 
astrology and is proof of the authors capacity for scientific writing (ilr/ftf- 
kat^ifffa); he dcmonstcated his capacity in beUes lettres, in the 

Cki^drfiprMec&mit^ a w^ork no longer extant. The JdfaA^jIaka is arranged 
in tw*eniy-four adhkdrms^ all in the karuii metre* The poet held the ddc^fli^^- 
pa^a-vldyddhara^ testLEj ing to his eminence in both prose and poetr^v 

The next great writer w'as Nigachaodra or Abhloava Pampa, the new 
Pampa. little is known of his &oiity and connexions. He was evidently a 
man of means since he is said to have built the Mallinathapnalaya in Vi jay a- 
pura (Bijapur), He wrote the Af^lIindtAapurd^ on the life of the nineteenth 
ttrtAmksrii to whom the shrine was dedicated; the ptirdft^ is a ^kampd in 
fourteen dhudios^ which are in themselves evidence of the high descciptive 
power of the author His was Balachandramuni, and there is a tradition 
that he had literary contents with Kanti, a Jaina poetess at the court of 
Hoysala Ballala 1 . Nigachandra is best known as the writer of the Rdma- 
^kairdra-^an/a-purd^ or Pampvi-rdfrf^i^na which gives the Jaina version of the 
R^adegend in a ^Aampd of sixteen sections^ the story proper beginning 
only with the third section (dJrdia). The poem was a necessary complement 
to the BMrafii of Pampa, and earned the title Akkiftam Paf^pa for its author. 
The composidon is of high qualitj^ and flowing style^ easy and pleasant to 
read. In this version of the story Rama acquires the JiJsadFksM^ becomes a 
Jaina ascetic, and finally attains Other Jaina versions of the Ramayana 
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arc: known, but ncrtie from oux period^ thotigh according to Namsirnhachac 
there: is some fcason to think that Vidi Kiimudachandia, a Jaim schoHaat,* 
also wrote a R^mdj^na perhaps a little earlier than Nagachaadra^s well-known 
work. He may have afro been the coraposcr of a Bijapur inscription^ which 
contains some verses known to be from his works. 

Najaserm 

Nayasena completed his Dkarmdmrta tn Mulgund in the Saka year io|4 
{a,P* iiTi)* This work expounds the essential teaching of Jainism and its 
ethics in an easy and flowing style; it comprises fourteen chapters — 

one for each of the eight viitucs and five anmfruias^ the last being 

devoted to the lives of ^^ahaplllll£has a$ Ulustrating the theory of the pre¬ 
ceding chapters. Nayasena was among the earliest to raise his voice in protest 
against the introduction of an undue proportion of Sanskrit words into 
Kannada works, and to demand a proper standard of ^uddha-Kannada^ 
as he calls ic In the Bhaihdhhkskapi of Nagavarma U references are 
found to the views of a Nayasena on points of Kannada grammar, and 
if the references in question are in fact to this author, he must be held to 
have written some work oo the grammar of Kannada which has not come 
down to us. 

Round about a.d. 114J Kaj-riapltya wrote the life of the twenty-second 
tirthankara in hJs NffiTtnd^hapurdf^^ a work in form in fourteen 

dftfdras into which the story of Krfrh^ and the Atahdbidra/a is also cleverly 
included and made part of the wholes the patron of the author was a certain 
Lakshmldhara whose identity Is opt quite certain^ the is replete with 

splendid passages of colourful description and takes a high place foe its 
literary quality. To the middle of the twelfth century must also be assigned 
the celebrated Nagavanm, the author of the Ka^avaloAamtf an important 
work on the giammar and rhetoric of Kannacfr in five rhi^ l>oofc 

is written in the form of in verse lUustrated by couples from litera¬ 
ture. Another work on grammar by the same author fr the Kar^fiiAa- 
hhds/idMksha^-f here the and a short explanation of them arc given in 

Sanskrit while the tUusmtions are taken from Kannada literature. The 
Vas/uAoJa is a third work by Nagavarma 11 , a relatively short lexicon of 800 
giving Kanna^ equivalents of Sanskrit terms. Nigavarma was the 
teacher (Katakopadhyaya) of Jagadekamalla II whom he survived for many 
years, becoming afro later the teacher of the poet Jamia (f. a.d. 1 ^09). Janna 
further ascribes a Jaina pura^ to Nagavarma^ but this does not seem to have 
survived. Udayddi^dlanidra a* 0* lijo) is a short work on poetics by a 
Chola prince Lday^tya; it translates the K^/jrddarJn of Dan din in several 
places and menrions a number of Sanskrit po^ts but no Kannada author. A 
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work on medicific in I C'anna ija^ called being a 

translation of Pujyapada^s by Jagaddala Somatiatiiai a Jaioa 

authof, was also composed about the same time ot a little Later; dhis i$ the 
oldest rytunt treatise on medicine in the Kannada language. *Thc treatment 
it prescribes^ we are told, *is entirely vegetarian and noa-alcoholic/* 

T'Ortf/flrtW Pros* 

Next to the Jainas, the Vuiiaivas count as the largest factor contributing 
to the development of the Kannada language and literature^ particulaily the 
pmse literature, for they wrote almost their religious works in Kaimada 
and evinced a distinct preference for the prose medium. Basava and hri con¬ 
temporaries brought into existence the literature written in simple 

prose easily understood by the common folk and well calculated to popularize 
the new creed. There were over loo writers, rciany women among them with 
Mahadeviyakka at their head* who belonged to this class, and it is not possible 
or necessary to give here a complete list of the names of the anthocs or of 
their works* We may, however, cite the following characterization of this 
literature by Rice.- ^In forrn* the pa^hmoj arc brief disconnected paragraphs, 
each ending with one or another of the numerous local n a m es under which 
Siva is worshipped. In style, they are epigrammadcal, parallcUstic and aUu- 
sjvc. They dwell on the vanity o£ riches, the valuelessnes$ of mere rites or 
book-learning, the uncectainty of life, and the spiritual privileges of the 
jh^bhakta. They call men to give up the desire for w-oridly wealth and ease, 
to live lives of sobrietv and detachment from the world, and to turn to Siva 
for refuge. They are seldom contioversiai, but almost entirely hortatory, 
devotional, and exporitorj^ They are still recited by lingayat ^Adfyai for the 
instruction of tbdr followers/ Some of the have a section called 

kdkjmim^ a messianic forecast of the fnture. The va^fmnas often beat tbc 
partiailar mudras (marks in sec phrases) of their authors. Beside Basava him¬ 
self, and his nephew Chenna-B^ava, special mention should be made of two 
groups of specially honoured teachers and writers. First, the three Pa^^tas 
{pan^Mtraya)^ viz- JSlanchanna known as Sivalenka (the guard of Siva), 
Sripati Pandita, and Mallikarjuna Panthtaradhya; secondly, the fore dfhdty^ 
of Virasaivism, viz. Revana Siddha or R^ukacharya of Kollipaka, Mamja 
Siddha of Kohapura, Pand<tatadhya already mentioned among the three 
Ekorami Tande, and Vi^esvaracharya. Most of these writers were 
contemporaries of Basava or lived a little before or after him. 

TriVfjrtwrt 

This period is marked by a dehnite transition in Kanna^^ language and 
bteratuie. The letter /a tends to disappear ghring place to /a or the half-letter 
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r, while in special positions doanges to Aa* The j^Aaf^rpv form of composi¬ 
tion falls gradually into disuse and new metres distinctive of Kannada like 
shafpa^I and tripa^^ and the lyticai poems with leftains, come into 

vogue. We may now notice briefly the Lingayat writers of importance other 
than the authors of pachaffos. The first of these is Harisvara who came of a 
family of Kara^as (accoutiCant$) of Halcbid and was a contemporary of 
Narasimha Ballaia (a*ii* 1141-73). He spent several years at Hampe^ and 
among his works is a P^pdsafaAa, a centum of verses in praise of VirG- 
paksha of that city . His Ginjd Kttlydm h still in the old style of jaina works, 
a of ten dsfdiaSj easy and elevated writings the subject-matter being 

the marriage of Siva and Parvata- hlis Later composition^ 

however, has all the characteristics of the new school which he initiated^ 
thi& ’Work treats of the lives of the sisty-threc saints of early Sai vism and othe r 
devotees. A nephew and disdple of Ilanfivara was Raghavahka, the next 
great Vira-^ahra poet, who was bom and lived all his life at Hampe. He was 
the first to use the sAa^paJi metre; his Hiiri/irAaKdrsi sets forth the story 
of Hari^chandrm^s inflesiblc devotion to truth; the w'ork, though very good 
as poetry, contains several ik^a words and occasionally ’violates the strict 
rules of standard grammars. The giving the Life of Somayya 

of Puligeie, and the SsddAardffifi pardnti on the life of Siddharlma of Sonnaligc^ 
are works of lingayat hagiology. The Hart/mramaAaJt^ii is written in praise of 
Hariwara of liampe. Other ’works attributed to him are the 
and the Sorokha^kin/ra. Kejeya Padmarasa came of a family of officials under 
the Hoysalas and in his early life himself held office; he was called from his 
retirement to confront and confute a Telugu Brahman who came preaching 
Vaishnavism to Narasimha Ballala, and the result of the contest entirely 
in favour of Fadmarasa, his opponent being finally compelled to accept the 
Saiva treed. Padmarasa wrote the Dii&sd-b(^e^ a work ointgaks in dialogue 
form in which a gMm instructs bis disciple on the faith, and which dtes 
Sanskrit verses in support of the true doctrine. Padmarasa is the hero of a 
(f. A.D. 13S5). It must be observed that there is some un¬ 
certainty as to the dates of Harlsvara, Righav^ka, and Padmarasa, for 
though according to Narasimhachar’s date a.d. 1165) they were con¬ 
temporaries of Narasimha 1 and uf Basa^^« none of them makes any reference 
to Basava as might have been expected if they were really his contemporaries. 
Filkuriki Somanatha, r. a.d. irpj, born at PaJkurike in the Godavari 
District, was the author of several Tdugu and Kannada works on Vifsi- 
Sajvism. Legend credits him with victory in many contests with other 
sectarians, particularly Vaishmvas, and with the final attainment of at 
Kailis. His life became the subject of a Purina by Tontadarya (r* a.d. 15 60). 
He was a great admirer of Basa-^ra, and composed a Telugu B^sspapurdm 
which was used by Bhima Kari when he wrote (a.d* 1569) the Kannada 
work of the same name. His chief ’W'orks in Kannada are the 
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the and the Pai^Aarains^ hesidi^ several raga/es ajid I'sjfAiWiar* 

A S^m^Porala/aA&j a |x>piilar work on moral subjects^ of no particular 
literary merit and faulty in its diction, may not be hk work^ but that of a 
contemporary namesake^ 

Among other authors deserving a place in this brief account is Rlj^tya 
(c. A.D. I author of several works, Vyapakdra^m^ 

LJiai/a/ij and so on. He was a Jaina writer frornPuvinablge in Kotidlmandala i 
his skill in reducing to easy verse the categories of the technical subjects with 
which he dealt is remarkable, and his works are regarded as the most cele¬ 
brated of thcii kind in the language. 

SansArU 

Again in the domain of Sanskrit literature, the first important work of 
the period happens to he that of a Jaina writer, the PJrJpaaa/As^ariVa 
of Vadiraja, who lived at the Court of Jayasimha O-JagadekAmalla, and 
completed his Kmya on a day corresponding to zj October, A,15. tozj,^ 
Vadiraja was a pupil of Somadevasuri, a contempofary of Rashtrakuta— 
Kriehna III, of whom mention has been made above. Like his Vadiraja 
also wrote a Yasadkirmiritra in which he mentions the as 

an earlier work of bis. There is an EAihAaPasfoIrii which also passes under the 
name of Vadiraja, but the identity of the author of this production is not 
above douht.^ Vadiraja seems besides to mention a Dhananjaya^ author of a 
dtr^ijan^/fa whom Venktatasubbiah identifies with Hemasena Vidya 

JDhananjaya^ ascribing to him the a work which corre¬ 

sponds to the description of a JifisaitJ/iJna Aas^A Another MagAam Pan^~ 
Piyaj also in Sanskrit, was composed soon after by Srutakirti, and it is 
mentioned with praise by Abhinavapampa.^ 

The UflayasifftdarfAatAa of Soddbala, a Kayastha of Lara^ was written about 
A.D. 1000 under the patronage of Muntmuniraja of Thana; the author had 
Banal's HarsAocarffa for his model, but his composition is far from reaching 
the level of its prototype* 

Bilkam 

The V'iAraMarfAmh^arUa of Bilhana is a ataAdA^a which tskeS high rank 
and only just falls short of being classed among the best poems in Sanskrit 
Written feirly early in the reign of Vikramlditya VT by his Kashmirian 
vijyapafi^ this poem, composed in eighteen cantos, purports to narrate the 
life-story of the Qiajiikya emperor whose name it bears. The poet was an old 
man by the time he became a member of the court of Vikiamaditya, and he 
devotes the last canto of his poem to a narration of the main stages in his 
own journey through life, a feature which his work shares with other 

» (1918), p. MD. * ZDAIC, livlii, 

■ JBBR-AS (19^9), p. T41* * IbU., p. 141. 
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faritas of a qua^i-historical nature. Bilhana^s love of bh native land of 
Kasbinii: and the pride that be took in the achievemeats of its sovereigns in 
his time ace evident fitoni the sixty-odd verses which he devoted to a descrip¬ 
tion of both before he embarks on the narration of his own life-story, 

fiilha^a came of a femily of learned Brahmins from Madhyade^a who had 
been invited to Kashmir by Gopaditya. Like his brothers^ he wed 
versed in the P^ida and *ferrrjdLf^ and beside this he was a poet whose fame 
was soon established in many countries which he visited for pleasure and to 
take part in disputations. Mathura and its precints, Kwyakuhja (Kanauj), 
Prayaga (Allahabad)^ Benares^ Dahala, Ayodbya, Dhara, Somanatha, are 
particularly mentioned among the places which he visited; after passing 
through some unnamed countries in the south, Bilham finally foimd him¬ 
self esoablished in a good posiHon as the chief pandit of Vikiamaditya's 
court in Kalyam towards the evening of his life. A blue parasol and a wojtA 
elephant were now the emblems of his office. The gratefiil poet composed 
his poem as a mark of bis aflecrion for the ruler of Kar^afaka. Bohler has 
calculated that Bilhana left his home country between a.o. 1062 and io6j 
and that he wrote his VsiramdiAadet^a^fifa about 1085. That Bilham wrote 
many other works is clear from the numerous citations from them which 
have survived in anthologies and other places ; but there is no proof that 
the PafifhasiAd^ a moving though somewhat outspoken portrayal of the 
pleasures of UUdt love, can properly be attributed to him. His diction is good^ 
and his fluent and easy style offers a good example of the Vaidarbhi form of 
wdting of which Kalidasa was the greatest exponent. 

The great jurist VijMne^vara also adorned the court of Viknunaditya, and 
wrote his famous Mi/dAsAard on Yajnavalkya^s Jism/i; this is by no means a 
mere commentary on die tost, but a more or less independent treatise which 
discu£$c$ the rival views of almost all important xi??frjV/-writer& and reaches 
condu sions of its own on every topic. It is the precursor of the later nlhiafuihis 
and much superior to them in the erudition, sanity of judgement, and com¬ 
pactness of expression that mark every line of the work, and it is not with¬ 
out reason that it is still the leading source-work on Hindu Law accepted in 
many parts of India. Another commentary, even more extensive in its scope^ 
but by no means so influential as the AiiidAsAard^ was written on the same 
jMfiti by Apararka^ a SiMhaca prince of Konkan (a,d. ti i j“5o). He wus also 
a logician and wrote a commentary called on the 

of Bhasarvajna, 

Lastly, the also called ^Ai/ajAitdrik:2fm/d0a^\ purports to 

have been composed by Bhulokamalla Someivara m for the benefit of all 
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classes in the state. As Some^vara is himself held up in the body of the work* 
as the ideal to be followed by kings, the sugg^tion has been made that the 
real author of the work must haYe been Some coort-psoet rather than the king 
himself; but we can hardly be sure that the standards of taste and propriety 
in such maners in the medieval Deccan were the same as ours. A verse in 
the second chapter of the work^ mentions the Saka year 1051, a.d. 1125-30^ 
as ending, and this gives us a fairly otact idea regarding the date of the com- 
posirion of the work. 

The work comprises too chapters grouped into five books of twenty each: 
the first book deals with the factors involved in the attainment of the king^ 
dom by the king* the second with those making for stability after attainment* 
the third describes the pleasures of royalty ; the last two books arc devoted 
to the games and amusements suitable for the recreation of the monarch 
during his leisure hourSp The work is encyclopaedic in its range and lays 
under contribution many older treatises 00 the technical subjects touch^ 
upon, such as medicine, magic, veterinary science, the valuation of jewels* 
pearls, &c.* the constmetion of fortifications, and so om No great merit is 
visible in t^ choice of topics or the sequence in which they are treated^ and 
their handling Is by no means original or sdmukting. Its primary value lies 
in the glimpse it gives into the intellectual equipment and personal tastes of 
a ruling king and id the data on technical matters it preserves from earlier 
works which are no longer available to m. 


* 1, 6 Gc^apfauai. 
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APPENDIX C 


THE KALACHURIS OF KALYANI 

Some account of the usuipation by the KiUdchutis of the throne of 

Knlyi^T and of the rise of the Ungajat form of ^aivism duriiig the pcdcid of their 
rule has been gtvco in the section on the Chajiikyas of Kalyam, in particukr in 
that part dealing with the reigns af Talla HI and Sotneivara IVi This Appendbt is 
devoced to a more detaUed study of these events. 

The name of the dynasty is written in many ways in insooptiQas spread over a 
vast aica and covering several centuries. While Kaiachuii is the most usual style» 
and that most farniliar to modern historians^ Katacbuii^ Kalatsun^ Kalachud^ 
Kakchchuri, Kalachurya^ Kalichurip and other forms are known as variants. Jn 
later times the bimily claimed descent froin the Purinic King Kirtavirya Aijuna^ 
the Hftihaya King of hlahismati, and called themselves Haihayas as well as Kala- 
churis. The name Kdachuii does not appear to be Sanskdtic, and has indeed been 
coonecTcd with the Turkish word Ruluchurp mdiottlng an office of high ranL' 
This, if cortecc, would point to a foreign origin for the dynasty^ and they may well 
have entered India with the HOnas atid Gmrjam. We first hear of them in Gujarat 
in the latter half of the sixth century A-D, Three kings, Kfishnat^ja, his eon Sah- 
kafagana, and the latter’s son Buddharaja^ arc named In copper-pktc grants^ the 
last came inio conflict with the early CMlukya ruler ^langale^ of Badamh Another 
B^dflmi Chljukya ruler, Vinayaditya (a-D. 6S 1-96), asserts that he defeated the 
Ikihayas; we know that his grandson Vikramaditya II imrried two Haihaya 
princesses. These Haihavfts, however, seerri to have ruled in the well-known Qiedi 
kingdom of D^ak in Central Indkj a state which Included the distikt of Jub- 
bulpore in the upper r^armada valley and the now entinct states of Nlaihar and 
Nagode, with parts of ReBt*a and Panna, and had for its capital TripurT (the modem 
Tewai in the Jubbulpoie District). They ruled there for seveml oentuiics and their 
■Itemate alliances and conflicts with the Rashpaku^s and the Eastern Cha[ukyas 
have been mentioned elsewhere in thiis boot- 

The Kakchuris □fKalyinl were ob viously sdons of the same family or dan, but the 
caacitin^ of connexion aic no longer traceable. The Kalyinj branch developed its earn 
traditions, and these are found embodied in a Kannada inscription found at Ha rihar.* 
The founder of the Jkmily is said to have been a certain Krishna, an incamadon bom 
of a BrShmin girl who cpoccivcd by iiva in a dream. Passing hirnsclf off as a barber, 
he contrived to kill at Oladjata an evil-rninded king who pjcadJsed cannibalism, 
and to take possession of the ninc-kkh ^Ihala coumiy* He thus became an otna^ 
ment of the ^Kakchutl’ familyp Aa/a (Aaif) meaning 'to kill* and oSan mean¬ 

ing k tazor^ in Kannada, as Fleet pointed out^—one of the many obvious instances 
of enhemerism in Indian legends, ^iany kings of bis line followed one another 
on the throne; finally arose Kannama-Dcva who had two sons, Bijjajai the elder, 
who succeeded him m the sovereigntyi ftnd Sandaraja^ to whom were born four 
sons: Ammugip Sankhavarman, Kannaia, and Jogama; of these Ammugi ruled 

^ HifJoiy Ca^gTTjj, 1 p. 44. 

* EC^ It, Dg. +t. 
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fiist and waa followed by Jogaim. To JogartMt's son was bocii BijjaK the 

reigning king at the time when the record was drawn np. There are other acoounr^^ 
equally fictitiems and with names differing from those given above, o£ the early 
kings; these arc found io the insciiptions of BJjjala’^s sons, and need not be re¬ 
produced hen:. But it is worth fioting that some of diesc later accounts ate sitiipler 
and closer to the facts than those earlier in actual date. Thus* as Fleet points out^^ 
two grants of Sovideva and Sihghana dated respectively a-d. 1174 and 1185 
simply state that Jogama was the son of a certain Krishna of the Kalachuzi 
and say nothing at aS about any antecedents; while an inscription of Bijjala's second 
son, Sahkama^ dated in ApO. 1178 at Kukkannr in the Hyderabad State, merely 
says that in the Lineage of the Kaiachuris, who were believed to be descended from 
the God ISvara (Siva), there was a 'certain king Kannanm, His sons were Bijiaja 
and Kl}a]a« And the son of Rijala was the Jogama of the other accounts/ 

The first nanie^ that occur in all the accounts alike, and can thus be considered 
authentic, ate those of Jogama and his descendants of the Kalyahl btaxteh, and may 
be set forth as follows; 


I- 

3. SoTidcva Bhuji- 
balamalla 
m. Slvajadevi 
(A.n. 1167-77) 


Jogama 

Permadi 


[a,D, lizfl) 

I 


j. TxibhuvaiuitLdlii Bijjalu 
(Am* 1145 aud iiyi-67) 


Sfankum 
{Am. tiTv-Si) 


HP VlmnaiBya^ 
Aba g afnsillii 

(aj>, irtii-Bj) 


Sieghana 
(a. d. 1183) 


The banner of the Kalachuris was a golden bull and they 

were heralded in public by the souuding of the ^maru^a ot double-druiti uf the 
shape of an hour-glass- Their crest is not particularized in any of our sources* They 
arc generally styled KHanfara, the scene of the legendary 

achievement of the barber-founder of the line, is a wch-knowu hill-fort iu the Banda 
District (Uttar Pradesh) in Bunddkhand, the heart of the anrienr Kaiaeburi ter- 
dtoty proper* The Kalachuris of P^hala regularly used the mysterious Traikilfaka 
era begimilug in A.o. 14J-9, and the eta k on that account offen called the Kala- 
churi or (Zhedi era, OaedJ bciog toother name for the Oabala country. 

Of Jogama we have no historical details* Permadi^ also called Honmadiyarasa 
and Paramardip is found ruling as a feudatory of Chilukya Somiivata HI tn Tard- 
davadinadu in the Bijzpur District in 11 

Perm;i^^i''s son was Bijfaja, whose correct name appears to have been Yijaylditya,^ 
as would appear from a record of a.ix 114-^. It occurs also as Bijja, Bijjai^, 
and Vijjana* In the course of his ambitious and eventful career he assumed the 


» 468^. 
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hiriala of Tdbhuvamimlia^ and the uiles Bk^a^al^ka^rapsr^jif^ "the emperof of the 
strong artn\ and Kii^£i^kujya-fAiiAr£W^in^ *thc Kakchuiya emperor^ which were 
^mctimes combixired into Among hJs other deaig- 

nations may he noted and Ginjitir^-mjIIa^ apparently adopted from 

the Hoysalas, and As Bijjaja ended his career by nsoiping the 

soycrcignty of the Chilluk)^, it wOl be interesting to trace the successive steps by 
which he reached this £nal goal of his ambiUen. 

'The earliest reliable mention that we have of Bi}ja|a'^p, said Flcet,^ "is in an in- 
serLptioo at Harihar in Mysore: the photograph does not show the date; but the 
record itself is of the time of the Western Qia|ukya king Jagadckamalla and 
thecefote belongs to the period 1138-9 to 1149; and It may be placed approii- 
mately in A.IX 1 143. This record does noi cypicssly state LhatBijja|a — to whom no 
tides of any kineb suhordioate or otherwise, arc allotted in it—^was a feudatory of 
Jagadekaxndla IT; h simply says that, in the time of that king, there was Bijjaja, 
whose servant Vijaya-Pindya was ruling the Nokmbavidi thiity-two thousand/ 
Inscriptions of jagadekamaha's rciga dated in A.D. 1147 mention two generals 
Bstrmmadaj^id^dhrpa and Kesiraja-dandarhathi, whom we £nd again under Bijjala 
m charge of important offices/ The fact that ki this early insedption Biijala is not 
clearly described as a feudatory of the Chilukya ruler deserves to be noticed as 
evidence suggesting at least that even at this early date he was contempladng plans 
for his cventuaJ usurpation. But the date is not beyond doubt, and there is the 
possibLlity that Jagadckamalla^ like Jayasiriiha and Jagadekamaila in another 
record of ti49 noted above, is a iTtcre gymlwl for the Ch^ukyas, 

in soQK early Inscdpdons of the reign of Talk IQ ibt same doubtful formula *iji 
the time of Talk m there was Biijaja* k also followed. For the first time in an 
insciipdon of the third yeat of Talk III (a.d, r 13 j) from Eijapur there is a formal 
prcai^lc which expressly refers to the patamountcy of Tails, then reigning at 
KalyanT / Bijia]a Is here shown as a j^FsAaman^itArara under the Chilukya emperor. 
But he is already styled Bljjala-k|omp^ and credited with successful campAigns 
against Makva, Laja, Ncpila, and Ghurjara; whether this is an historicai or oK^tcIy 
a rhetorical statement is not easy to decide. Bipata hcic has also under him the 
cclebiated genera] MmlAra who was then Governor^ assisted by other officers of the 
Taeddavadi thousand in the heart of the CMInkya empire. 

The feudatory pcKsitlon of Bijjala indicated by the desigdadon maA^mais^ift^ra 
ts mentioned in records as late as a.o. 1116-7/ but this ket does not preclude hk 
being described also as the ruJer of ^all the provinces'— dtJaaga/am a/uffa- 
There is in addition another inscription in which only the contemporaneity 
□f the two rulers is noted with no indication of their polltlca] rekeionskip.^ But 
the trend of Bijjalaps activities is dearly seen from twofects. The inscriptaon from 
Balagamve Just dted, which describes him as ruling all the provinces, also records 
than hia Mahadevarasa had charge of the BanavAse province together 

» EC viil, Sk. iij, * DKD, 4T(-L 

* Ante—under JigadekiUTsallfl IL 
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wjih sOEdC aihci^ wha arc described as the miml of inaimare— irfi/skAara:^^ 

rkpa, l5 it too fer-fetched to see here sonae ladicadon of widciprcad secret 
designs eaieruined by Bijja|a against bis su^endn^—designs which involved the 
cu-opciation of many assistants in different parts of che Chllukya empire, as it still 
was ? And again, shortly after the date of the Bakgamve inscnpdoii, 'Bif]a]a 
introduced a teckoniiig of his own of which the first year was the Dhltu Ssunvat- 
sara, Saka Samvat 1079 current— a. o. 11J6-7—and assumed the krrkda of Tdbhuva- 
nama l lfl and the designations of B^'aka/or^AaArinfarfmMidjCiiarAaya-CAiiAi^iir/m't 
the wakJjrTMhJui'ara title is somedmes fctaincd, but the other designadom are set 
forth in a formal preamble of the style customarfiy employed only in the case of 
paraiDDiint sovereignSn^ Tt is dear therefore that Bijjala threw off the yoke of 
subordination to Taila HJ in iryfi and set himself up on equal terms with the latter 
in at least a part of his dommions. An inscripEion at Haved, although dated as 
early as the eighth year of Taila UI (Dec. gives Bijjala the full imperial 

rides, describing him as Maharajadhiraja Bhu|ab^ Ghakiavartin Kalacburya 
BijjaladcvaA About the same rime an insedption from A^gcrc Ja dated in the 
second year of Bjjjala without any mention of Taila HI.-* The completion of the 
process of usurpadon is seen from inscripiions which give to Bijfala all the im^ 
pcrial dries employed by any of the Oiijukya emperors and prorlaim him as ruling 
from Kalj'ijfiT; these tides indude SaMJsfairAMvmdfri^a^ iMskdr^d- 

dkin^a, Pam/uejFarat and Parawj-hk/tti^Aa, Among the earliest of such records 
must be counted Ofie^ dated in his seventh year (Gntrabhanu) on a day correspond¬ 
ing to 16 May ti6z. 

The exact steps by which BijjaU built up this imperial posldoo for himself, and 
finally for a time displaced the Qdllukyas of Kalya^^ are not now traceable. The 
stray hints gained from the inscripdom suggest that he made as much use of 
diplomacy ms of force in the process of his ad%'anceineni. He seems to have suc¬ 
ceeded in detaching several feudicoric^ from their allegiance to the stujerain and 
to have persuaded them to ocHoperate with htm in his plans+ He must have been 
himself a good soldier and a statesman who inspired confidence in his followers. 
Inscfiptions of Bijjala dated in itfia mention the expe^tion of his forces against 
TUgarte and the encampment of Bijja]a himself at Balligave when be marched 
out on his campaign for the subjugation of the soutk^ Another Inscription dated 
the very next year states that Bijfa|a had extended his sway tp the shore of the 
ocean and yet another record ffoin about the same time or 

even earlier tells us that he subdued the country from the ocean in the south to the 
Qiatukya capital in the north— CAd/kAja Aa/aAnp An 
inscription of a.d* tlifij from Kadlevad in the Bljapur District gives him the dtlc^ 
among others, of this title expatiates on 

the strength of Bijiala''s own atm whkh mode him the unrivailcd w^restler of the 

* Tht Enier. cf 1149 ( 7^9 uf 19^2.6 aJjo gives the titlt bcsidci the name 
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three WDitds. mother inscription from Mumge (a^d. 1170)* informs ns 

that elU the kings of the Kiiachuri line were £unou5 ettEperors; but somev lacking 
abOityp weic tcriuced to the status of being a. strong nmn BijjaU con¬ 
sidered the status of as quite below his rightful position and raised him¬ 

self, by the power of his army, to that of unjTcrsal emperor. 

The names of the allies who aickd BijjiUa in his enteiprisc occur in iascopdons of 
vadous dates. Thus the £iljUiSras arc particuiady ptnised at the end of one inscrip¬ 
tion engraved by comimnd of Bij^a himself/ while a Sillhira copper-plate giant 
of A.D. 11511 aIHrms that it was through the friendship of Yifayaditya of that funity 
that Bijjala reached the empetot^s throne.^ Another gcoeraJ, Rccha-dmdldhipilj^ 
a Jaida by faiths is praised highly for having gained the hnperiai crown for BijjaU-^ 
The same record states that the R^a-h^jkmf of the Ch^ukyas detettnined to 
assist King Bijjah4 the ^rhAa of the Kalachuris^ with her aid and companionship; 
it also ctpntains an exaggerated culogium of Bijjalfl.'s position^ saying that the king 
of Simhak carried his tray, the b^cpik king was his perfumer, Kerala was his 
beteJ-bearcr» Gurjaxa was his artificer^ Tum^ka was his groom, La|a was his 
valet, Pitjd^'a was his crutch, and Kalihga was the attendant on his elephant. 
It ia true that jtist such laudatory exaggemtions occur in many other inscriptions, 
even those of Bijjahi's successors^ and so perhaps no spedal emphasis need be 
laid on their presence here. We have already mentioned the two generals Barmma 
and Ke£ixa|a, who rose into prominence under Jagadekamalla but tramferted their 
loyalty to Bij}a|a. Kesiraja or Ke^ava-deva was Governor of the Banavase region 
under Bijjala and also under his son Ahavamalla** The ioscriptians of BiJiala^s 
reign ma^ h deat that he became the ruler of a considerable part of the Chi^ukya 
empire and won over to his side the majority of its feudatory chiefitains- Among his 
sulmidinate rulcTS figure Soma ot Somideva of the Kadamba family of Hangai^ 
Vijaj'iditjTi of the ^illhlra family of Karad, Kartivlrya uf the Ratta family of 
Saundattif Isvara of the Sinda femhy with the hereditary tide of ^lord of Karahataka 
the best of towns’, Kaliyammaiasa of the Jlmiiiavahana lineage and Khacara 
racCs, and otherSi* 

Bij|a|a is said in several mscriprions of the time to hRve nilcdfrom Mangalivcdha*^ 
as well as from Kalyam; the former i& a place t 5 miles from Pandirpnr, and not the 
same as Kaly^ as has been sometimes suggested. Mangalivedba is mendoned 
even more often in the na:DTds of Bij.ja]ak successors/ together with other 
such as Modiganur/ ScleyahaJli,*“ and so oil It is not easy to decide 
whether nr not this reference to several oipitaJs Is an indJoAUan of the unsettled 
state of the country necessJeating much mov eme nt on the part of its niJcr and 
conrinual shifting of the centre of administration. In any event the Otily kya:s were 
by no means completely eirtinguishcd; not only were they able to regain their 
power some time after the death of Bi] jala^ when all his sons bad in turn proved their 
incapacity to make use of their opportunideSp but even in Bijjama’s own time they 
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continued to retain theif hold on parts of their fotmci extensive empire. Thus 
in the decide A,p. 11^0-70 MaHideyn Cbok Mahataja is seen ruling in the region 
of the Madaksim fd/uA of the Anantapur District as feudatory to the Chajnkya 
Tailaipa III, and when for « liiine he changes his aHegiancc it is not 10 the Ksdachuris 
but 10 the Chnh Kulottiinga 111 that he turns, * On the other hand, Vira Pindp 
of Dccangi is clearly seen to have definitely transferred his loyaJty from the Qiiilukya 
to the Kalachuri in the same period*^ There is evidence of much fighting and many 
petty local raids and disturbances; the maintenance of law and order was evidentiy 
hy no mrans casy^ and there seems to have been a great deal of unauthorised war¬ 
fare in the outlying districts. Exact details ate not forthcomkig in most instances^ 
and it is neither possible nor necessary to bring in review all these disorders^ 
though mention may be made of a lew outstanding eases. A battle at KuppafCtr,^ 
battles at Gutti, i.e. Chandragutd, in Banavase, an investment of that place lasting 
for many years (l 138-64),^ and a siege of Ginnalagundi in tl66 marking a failure 
of the K^chud forces against a Hoysala arc the most conspicuous 

examples of conflict at this time of which we have kno wledge. 

The period of Bijjalaps rule was remarkable for the revival of ^tivism in the form 
of Vira-Saiviam or lingiyatisrcL Of this revival Fleet writes "The new sect of 
^ivabhaktas or worshippers of Srva (were) tcchnicalLy called Vira-SaivaS| i-E. 
"brave, fierce or stdet Saivas” or "Saiva champions", and popularly Lingiyms or 
LingawanU, j.e, "those who have the /inga or phallic emhiein”. The Lingapts— 
using the appellation by which all average members of the sect would describe 
thcmselvcs^are outwardly distinguished from ordinary Saivas by their practice 
of canying about with thema mioiature usually m a silver box suspended from 
the neck and hanging about the waJst. And the chief characteristics of their faith 
and practices are adoration of the itrfga and of Siva*s bull, Nandi* hostility to 
Brahmans, disbelief in the tfanstnigradon of the soul* contempt for child-marriage* 
and approval and habitual practice of the re-marriage of widows/ Some modem 
students would deny the phallic association of the /mgs and identify it as the symbol 
of the Supreme Reality as a means to God-rcaiizadon/ They also contend that some 
of the id^ underlying Vlta^aivism ate as old as the Llpanishads and the Rigveda, 
and argue that this religious school antedates by far the time of Bijja|a and his 
contemporary refotinet Ba^va," We cannot stop to examine such views in detail, 
but must pass them by with the observation that the evidence relied on does not 
seem to support the conclusions drawn, li is not strictly mie to uy that ^disbelief 
in the transmigration of the soul^ is a diaractcristic of the Llngayat creed; but the 
Lingayats do have a firm fidth that everyone who takes the ^AsAd (initiadon) into 
their foith in its proper form attains j^nAh' (salvation) and is riot reborru In other 
words* tTansmlgration of the soiil is the normal Law of lifi^ but it is broken by a 
person*® xcceptancc of the Ling^yat creed. 

Tt is indeed exceedingly difficult to discover the true course of events from the 
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of coniradictoiy the Lingayat and the Jaina^ whJdi In addldoD to 

their complexity belong to different dates, the jaioa aecouots being generally 
later, Recc's accotifii of the rmteer still holdn good exctqst for some corrections 
suggested by recent research. It tuns in this ^y. BasaTa was bom of pious Brah' 
man ^aiva parents, Madiraja and Madaiamhikl^ of Bagev^ (in the Bijapur Dis¬ 
trict). fie is believed to have been m incamadon of Siva’s bull Nandi sent down to 
earth to revive the oilt of Saivism which was just then on the decline. He acquired 
much knowledge of Saiva lore even before he was eight yeat? of age,, and he rinsed 
to be invested with the sacted Br^himnical thread (ftfhmqya/ta) \ be declared himself 
a special worshipper of Siva come to destroy the distinctions of caste* HJs acts and 
diafftcter attracted the attention of Baladeva, unde of the boy and prime minister 
of Bipata. Baladcva made Basava bis son-in-law by giving him his daughter 
Gangadevi or Gangamba in mamage. But the Brahmans were dlsLurbed by his 
novel doctrine* and began to petsecute him* He fled to a village called Kappadi, 
where he received instruction from the god Sangamesvara himself. Baladeva 

died, Bijjaja conferred the oilice of the mmistcr on Basava^ who^ ability and virtues 
had become well known. Basava accepted the appointment^ after some demur^ in 
the hope of being better able to propagate bis tenets from such a position of author¬ 
ity, Accompanied by his elder sister Nigalambika he proceeded from Kappadi to 
Kaly^i^» where he was welcomed with respect and deference by the king, and w'as 
ms tailed as prime minister^ commandcr'in-cliicf and treasurer—second in powder 
only to the ruler himself; while the monarch, in order to bifid his new minister as 
dosely as possible to his person, gave him his younger sister Nitalocana to wife. 
About the same time there was born one Canna^Basava^ so called because be was 
more b€!auriful than Ba^ava; he was an incatnation of Siva^s son Sanmukha or 
Kaittikeya and of the intelligence of the goddess Pilrvad, bom of the unmarried 
elder sister of Basava, Nagalimbikl^ by the working of the spirit of Sivu, Gmna- 
Ba*ava^ says Fleet, 'perhaps played a more important pari than even B^ava himself 
in the propagation of the teneU of the new sect ^ for Basava is represented as re¬ 
ceiving from him instruction on important points connected with it% 

Thus supported by his abler nephew, Basava used his official position to initiate 
vigorous propaganda in favour of the rejuvenated Faith which he liad espousedp 
and his efforts in this direction issued in the pcrsccudofi and sometimes estenai- 
imtioo of various other rdigious sects, including that of Jatnism. These pron 
ocedings roused ihe suspidon and mistrust of BijjaUj who is ofteci represented ss 
having been himself a Jain^ and there were besides rival ministers like Mancanna 
who fanned into flame the embet* of the king’s uneasiness. The crisis came when 
Bjjja]a caused two pious Lingayats^ Hailcyaga and Madhuvayya^ to be blinded; 
Basava tfien Bed to KOdali^Sangama and deputed one of his folloivcrSj jagaddeva, 
to slay the king, which he did id open court with the aid of two of his friend*. 
Qvil war ensued. Basava was absorbed into the deity of KQ^ SarigamA^aud CannA- 
fled to Ulavi in North Kamra, wffierc he found refuge in a cave. Such, in the 
main, is the account given in the Be/at^a-puri^. 

The gives a sligbdy different account, coupled with the 

impossible date Saka-Samvat 707 (a.d. 78 y), for the absorption of Basava into 
Sarigamc^vara; it also says that Canna-BasAVA succeeded Basava to the office of 
itainistet and defeated Bjjjaja in batdc after cjvil war had broken out, but on the 
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ftdvicc af his mother restored army to life and returned the Idogdoin to 

him along with much good advjct 

The Jama account found in the rdadvely late is very diflerem. 

Here l^ava’s influence on Bijjaja is attributed to the fact that he had a very 
beautiful sister whom the king took as a concubine. Bijjala died from smelling a 
poisoned fruit presented to him by a Jangama (lingiyat monk) disguised as a 
Jain, hut before he died he had told his son Immadi Blj^a that it was Basava who 
had sent the fruit, and had enjoined him to put the minhii:et to death. Imniadi 
Bijjala accordingly ordered the ciecution of Basava and the destruction of all the 
Jangams. Ba-sava on hearing of this threw himself into a well and died, while his 
wife Nllimba poisoned heruelf. ‘Canna-Basava, bowevex, afeer Immadi Bijjala's 
anger had subsided* presented his undc^s treasure to the king^ and was readmitted 
to favour and 10 a miniiterkl otScc at the court/ 

These contradictory legends easily lend themselves uj cdticismr and in fact 
Fleet was incUned to reject everything in them except the mere names of Basava 
and Gtnna-Basava/ He held that the rml resroter of Saivism was EkJntadji Rlmay- 
ya, whose no las miraailous story is narrated in the Ablur in^ciiptions of a some¬ 
what later dace^ which we shall presently consider in some detail. He carried bis 
distrust of the Purinas so far as to say that the real patents of Basava were not 
MldLnja and ^ladalimbika* as stated in the Purinas^ but Canditaja of the Ka^yapa 
G^ttra and Candtombtka, and that htidirija of the Harita Gotra had really nothing 
to do wnth Basava,^ But obviously this is a misintetpretadon of the Mamgoli 
inscription of a.d, 1161 which gives the names of both Nlidiraja and Basava, calling 
the former Mai;ilkyaval 3 ipaia-pnbhu, counting him as among the 5 do rjf 

the place, and ascribing to the latter the construetjon of a temple of Kalidcvesvaia 
in tlic township/ That this Basava was not actually himself the great reformer, as 
Fleet thought, has now becorne clear from the genealogy contained in the Arjuna- 
wada inscriptiDn of Yadav^ Karmara (a.d. t± 5 o), which dearly mentions Basava 
or Songana^Basava os the younger son of Madirf ja described as 

It is probable that M^irajo, the M^nikya- 
valllpura-prabhu of the ManagoU record, is the same as the Blgavidi-ptavarldhi- 
Ivara of the Yadava record; and ft is certain that the Basavas of the two records arc 
two djflecent persons, and that Fleet was mistaken in identifying rhe Basa%^a of the 
Managoli record with the celebrated reformer. The name of the reformer Basava's 
father is epigraph icaJly confirmed, but not yet that of his mother, Madolambikl of 
the Purifias, 

Fleet held that ^thc real person to whom the movetnent was due and the way in 
whidi he started it' is revealed by inscriptions at AtrJur,® and it has accordingly been 
often stated that £klntada Rimayya was the real origir^tDr of the Lingiyat move¬ 
ment and that Ba$ava gave it political aid at a relatively later stage. When once the 
undue distrust of the Puranas has been shed and their story has been accepted as 
true in the main, it becomes dear that Ramayya was no more than an energetic and 
earnest follower of Basava's new creed, which he was prepared to defend with his 
life as necessatr, and this is in fact what the Basavapurd^ implies by saying 
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that Ramayya heard of Buav-a'a fame and went to Kalyani to meet him.' The 
Ablur inscription E on Ramayya is dated about a.d. rioo and describes a great 
number of supernatural occurrences; there is no reason to prefer its account as 
more trustworthy than that of the Puraj^as on Basava and Canna-Basava, BfieSy 
the stoty of Ramayya is this. He was born of a Saivi Brahman family at Alande in 
the Kuntak country, and by the intensity and cxdusjvcmcss of bis worship of 
Siva acquired the name Efciniada (aingle-mindjcd) Rimayya- At Ablur he was 
involved in a controversy with the Jains led by the village headman Sahka-gau nda: 
he cut off his own head and laid it at the feet of the image of Siva, which had been 
brought out of the temple for the purpose of the orded; after seven days it was 
tutored to him by his gods, safe and sound, without a scar. But the Jains refused 
to fulfil t h^ir part of the agreement; for they had promised to destroy th^ Jina 
and set up Siva in his place if Raiuayya should prevail in the contest. Ramayya 
thereupon laid waste the Jaina shrine in face of much opposition, and erected a 
temple *as large as a mountain’ dedicated to Vlm^Somanatha, The Jains complained 
to Bi'ijala, in whose presence Ramayya repeated his challenge and offered to cut off 
his head a goin if the Jains would wager their eight hundred temples including the 
Anesejfeya-bassidi at Laksme^var. Bijjaia considered this a fair offer, but the Jains 
were not willing. *So Biijata, laughing at them, dismissed them with the advice 
that thenceforth they should five pcacethly with their neighbours, and bestowed on 
ROmayya, in the public assembly, a Ji^apa/ra or certificate of succeH.' 
He also gianted a village to the new temple of Vlta-Somanatha, and other gifts 
followed from the Chaluki-a Vlra-Samcsvara IV and Mahimandalesvara Kamadevft 
ofHangalA 

Wlut was Bijjaja’s attitude to the new movement? What were his own convic¬ 
tions? Both the Vira Saiva and Jaina litetary sources say that Bijjaja was a Jain, 
though the Tclugu haissutpur^amu calls him a worshiper of Piridiifanga.* There is 
no clear proof, however, chat Bijjala was really a Jain. His family was of Saiva 
origin, and the Kalachuii insignia which were strongly Saiva arc not known to have 
been changed in any way duiittg his reign. His irtsctipcions and those of his suc¬ 
cessors generally begin with an invocation of Siva, Harihara, and so on, and many 
Siva and Vishnu temples all over the county are known to have been repaired or 
richly endowed d‘<r mg his occupation by himself and his feudatories and ofHctals. 
The truth to be that Bijjala was a Saiva of the orthodox traditional type who 
has been stigmatized as a Jain in the Vica Saiva sources because he was a heretic 
from their point of view and was therefore represented hy them ns having been a 
member of the Jain faction who were their chief antagonists. The striedy impartial 
attitude attributed to Bi}ia]a in the final stages of the controversy between Ekantada 
lUmayya and the tains would seem to give support to this view. As for the Jains, 
they usually tend to describe aU important persons as adhetenu of their own feith, 
and naturally not much value can attach to such biased testimony. 

To sum up our concliisioiis regarding the LingSyat movement, we may say that 
this was originated by Basava himself and that its attack on caste involved a social 
revolution which shocked society, Eklntada Ramayya was one of the eatUest and 
ardent followers of Basava and l>ecarae involved in violent controvecsies with 
the Jains. This and the fact that Basava apparently used his political position as 
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diJcf minis ter m thc State to propagate im Qcw ideology made k obligatory foe 
Bijjala to hold die scales ev^y lietween the contending parties. This attitude 
ptobabl^r cost him his life as a victim of assassms who conspired to murder him. 
The stones regarding his pcrsccmtion of the followers of the new fajth mu£l be 
received with cautioD- There ran be little doubt that in the Kart;ilraka icnitoiy 
Jainism came ofF worst as a result of its aimggle with the new Saiva revival during 
this period. 

The last imeriptions of Bijjala belonging to his twelfth regnal yc^t bear date$ in 
11^7 or early ii 63 J Fleet placed Bi[ja]a's abdication in favour of his son 
Sovjdeva about this dme on the strength of an msadption of S. 1091 (Sarvadhari, 
ValMkha, ptobably 24 Aprils a.d. 11^3) saying that ‘wbilc still happily reigning 
over the whole earth with undivided lordship and with the single umbrella of sole 
sovereignty, Bij jala transferred the burden of govettimcnt to his dear or favourite 
son So vide va*. Other Inscriptiions show that the Sarvapt sajm^afiara reckoned as 

the first year of Sovideva.^ 

Bijjaja had also three other sons who ruled one after the other in Gucocssion to 
Sovideva, Toscripdona of a.d. 1179 and nSo at Ron and Sudi in the Dharwar 
Dtstrtct\ says Fleet, 'teU us thac by a wife named EchaiadevJ—who was probably 
not the mother of Sovideva and others of that group—he had a son Vajradcvttp and 
also a daughter, Siriyadevi, who was nnatrEed to the Mahiuiandalcjvara Chavonda 
II of the Sinda f^ily of Yelubarga\^ 

So vide vt (SomHvata was his real name) ruled for ten years (1167-77) beating 
full tmpcrifll dtlcs. His distinctEvc hirtuia was Raya-Muriri, 'a very Vish^iu among 
Kings*. His inscriptions arc numerons, hut afford little new historicil inforrmtion. 
One of them* dated a*d. 1176^ from Kuiugodu (in the Bchary showing a 

feudatory called Ricamalla then in possession of the fortiess, may be evidence of 
some fresh acquismon in that diicctioiu A lecofd of nyt states that Sovi-Dcvai 
the Kadamba Governor of Bam vase in that year^ had thrown the Cangalva king 
into chains as he had vowed to do; another dated two years later shows how chc 
dispatch of a military force was necessary in order to collect the land rent.-^ 
Inscriptions furnish evidence of the continuance of disturbed local conditions 
resulting in many breaches of the peace and occasional fighting. One of the queens 
of Rayamuriri Sovideva was ^vatadevi^ who is described as dearer to the king than 
his own life, and who was not only highly skilled in miisic and dancing but ussd to 
display these arx^imphshments In public** She had a brother Bhaicava eicpefi in 
conducting orchestras and playing on the brahmavtol^ and a sister Vicaiadevt 
equally proficient in ^fis (song) and firtya (dance). 

Sovideva was succeeded by his younger brother Sankama, knowTi as Ni^^anka* 
malla, 'the wrestler free from appieheiiaioo^ He may have been associated with 
Sovideva on the throne from 1 1 76 onwards, but his reign actually bears dates 
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between 1177 and f 180. The records give him the same paramoant epithets as they 
do to SoTjdcva, and Ode of them is full of conventionaJ kudaiory phrases/ 
coupled with the statement that the king visited the temple of Dakshina Ko^redvara 
in iiyg in the course of a tour of the south which he made by way of recrtaiioti, 



Lnscripdoos attributed to this reign are Dandana}^ka Kivana or Kavanayya, 
deEcrIbtd as 'the uptaiser of the sovereignty of the Kalachuris* and the Hoysaja 
Mahamandalcdvaia Vira Ballak II, whOp in 1179, joined with his prrijii-aFajt 
(senior wife) Remidevi in making a grant to the gad iladhate^VArA at Kanlilr in 
the Hyderabad Staic.^ Ktvanayya and Vira Baliala arc mentioned in many other 
records, of whidi two arc suffidcntly noteworthy for mention; VIra BaUaia 
is seen assuming imperial titles and matching his strength in battle with the KaJa^ 
churi forces when Sankama invaded the country on the West Coast (Jcadalif/m); 
whilst Kivarayya is invested with the title (displacer of the 

Hoysaoa) in a record of 1180^^ however, it becomes evident from inscriptions 
of a later date in which he acknowledges Sankama^a suzerainty^ that the Hoysaja 
did not in fact cDme off victor in this encoufiter, KlvanTayya is also said to have 
uprooted the Velarilcia from their habitations and frightened the Kofibapas 

(Sitaharas), but no csact details are fortbeotuing- 

Sahkama was followed^ probably In 1 i^a or the nett year, by a younger brother 
who is known to us only by his hirtiJa, Ahsvamallap and whose records appear 
from it&o onwards, thus indicating that his assodation with the government 
began at that date* He is also given the title Vira-Narayanap beside the usual im¬ 
perial tides including Faramabhattafaka. Fleet suggests that the kingdom was 
probably divided between the two brotheni in 1179-80, Sahkama reiaining the 
northern and eastern poitionsj and Ahavamalia bccoinkig ruler of the country more 
to the souths but there ts no dear proof of this. His latest records arc dated in A-D. 
T18 j and a single copper plate^ attests the succession of a younger brother Singhana 
at about the same time. There is httic hirthcr to record al^ut these brothers accept 
that during their time the Kalachuri power disappears from history and the Cha|uk- 
yas recovered the unity of ihelr kingdom m the manner already described above 
in dealing with the reign of Qiatukya SomeSvara IV, 

Admindstratton and social life under the Kalachuris conformod in general to the 
ChUukya pattern esccpi for the sodal and religious ferment caused by the 
Lingayat raovemenL Tlic impact of this movement combined wdih the fact that a 
feudatory dynasty usurped supreme power in the state jnst about this time seems to 
have rendered the maintenance of law and order more than usually difficLilt, and 
the records of the period give an impression of persistent local ciistnrhanccs and 
insecurity, sometimes causing trouble even In the king's own camp during his 
tours.* But this atmosphere of genccal insecurity apparently did not prevent the 
leaders of society from giving oep cess ion to their devotion to the arts of peace in 
a ovunber of striking foundations, religious and secular.^ Kdava-Dc^^, Governor 
of Banas^ise under Bijjala in 11^9, erccEed a temple nf Ke^ave^vara in Balipura 


* EC vi!* Skh 

* MAR^ tii, HI, ja. 

* DKD, 4C9, C-p. i of I9JJ-4, 
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(Bolagamre); the teniplc it&cJf seemi to have disappeated altogether dimng the 
iflterventog centuries, but the ktscripdon tecords lhat timhcc aad stfine were 
transformed m its. corff truction ^as if striving to add to ail the variety of manifcsia- 
tioas in Brahm^^s creation*. "The ptfra in firont of the temple, filled with commodioys 
houses, having cots in i^di chamber, containirtg the softest heds^ and all manner of 
ves.sclSj was bestowed on Brahmans^ These and some further grants were made in 
the presence of ihc representatives of the five muthts and three purai. The priests 
of the five fT^iithai ate named. Reference is also made 10 Brahmapiiris+ The super¬ 
intendence of these and of the new put^ was vested hy Keiimayya in his 
the V^maiakii, son of Gautama and an nmament of the Likulaganm, who 

was the head of the Oakshii^-Kcdlra-sthlna^^ Incidentally It is worth noting that 
here and in the ocher instances which follow we have much evidence regarding the 
flourishing state of fiaivism of the non'Ungayat variety in this pcrii^^ Ke^ava 
CKesirna5*ya)-dandanayaIta was again Governor of Banavasc under Xhavamalla; he 
ruled his province in great state and magnificence^ and on one occasion he sum¬ 
moned his generals, together with the Ba^jii merchants (the Nanadeiis, Mane- 
varau, and Jorupa), and "in their presence he assigned the property of Bananjigas 
of Balhgavi! dying without sons to the god Gavardvara; that of those who die in 
the ndgatii to ihc god Nagart^varai and in all the live mafkai^ the three /JAnn, 
and the seven brahmapii ris, in whichever of these unclaimed property may occur, 
to the god of that quarter'. This *work of merit* was put in hand by the advice 
of SvamadevAp a councillor of die Governor and a disdpic of Vama^akti. 

Another inscription of Bij jafii's time, dated i i6i, mentions a second great minister, 
Kaiapayya-Naj-aka, by whose counsel Bammarasa was appointed ruler of Baoa- 
vasc-nadn Here we obtain a welcome glimpse into the sptem of admiflistradon and 
the role of the maikii in higher education^ We learn that Bammarnsa Tvas concrolied 
by five Aamnams, who were royal censors appointed *to see that the Lakshmi of 

Bammaraia's government was het from adultery"—that is, to ensure his loyalty_ 

and these acted as the five senses of King Bijjala, "unmatched in ministerial skill, 
bold as fierce Hotis, able in detecting frauds, superior to all Opposition'. Bammarasa 
and his courtiers together with these Adranams were one day discussing ^drjsM, 
and began to citoJ the Kodiya-madja, the Dakshi^ Kedara-s thana. Amnng other 
iau^cory cjcpresfiions, it is said to be \ place for the redcal of the four Vakj and 
their asgoj; a place for glosses on Kaumara, Pininlya, Sakatayana, Sabdanuilsana, 
and other grammanij a place for glosses on the sis darfanas including Nyiya, 
Vaiksika, MTmamsa, Sankhya, and Bauddha; a place for glosses on the Lakula- 
siddhMta, the Patanlak and other a place for the study of the eighteen 

pHTonas^ the dramas, comedies, and every* branch of learning; 

a place where food was freely distriliuted to the poor, the destitute, the lame, the 
blind, the deaf, story-tdlcrs, singers^ drummers, flute-players, dancers, eulogists^ the 
naked, the w*oundcd, kiapd^kas^ ikadufidi^ pardmukcmid and other mendi¬ 

cants from all countries; a place for the Eicatmcnt of the diseases of destitute sick 
persons; a place of scenrity from fear for all living things. Bi] j 4 a-MaMraja having 
come there at this juncture in the course of his cjcpcdirion tq subdue the south, and 
being encamped in Balligavc, they all repaired to his presence, and by their praises 
of Dakshina Kedaia and Vama^akd, obtained valuable grants from the king for 
Dakshi^-Kcdarcsvam as well as for temples at Abhatur (AbluxJ,* 
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OthjCi: gluts to in the leigns of successors, add various 

foundations clscvhere, arc described in but less dahorate terms; it is need¬ 

less to record all these instances In detail here. But it is worth, noting that towards 
the end of the period, round about a*t>. hoo, tb™ is evidence that Jainism was sdll 
bolding its own, for wc then bear of the Cljuk[tti-^}a^itfi.-deva,^ this being the 
title of the Stavarat Belgola as Kpairtug a Fant^ bi3sti and obtaining for it 

a transfer of villages originalJy granted to anotber Iwti whkh was no longer in 
existence, having perhaps bKa destroyed during the storm of the preceding contest 
between the Lingayats and the Jair».^ 

* BC, rii, Sk. ii7. 
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nnpohluhcsd tfacah oti The fCBlwdmtu of KajyA<ii ind ^eir by Mr. G. E. Kupptmnmiy 
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